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SENOR DOCTOR RAMON BARROS LUCO, 


Inaugurated President of Chile on December 23, 1910. 
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HE annual message of the President of the United States to 
Congress was one of the most elaborate and carefully pre- 
pared official statements which has ever been written by the 
head of that nation, and it included references to Latin 

America which showed clearly the importance of the relations of the 
United States with its sister Republics. In the course of his comments, 
under the head of Latin America, his reference to the Pan American 
Union was so direct and specific that it is reproduced below: 

The International Bureau of American Republics is doing a broad and useful work 
for Pan American commerce and comity. Its duties were much enlarged by the 
International Conference of American States at Buenos Aires and its name was short- 
ened to the more practical and expressive term of ‘‘ Pan American Union.’’ Located 
now in its new building, which was specially dedicated April 26 of this year to the 


development of friendship, trade, and peace among the American nations, it has 
improved instrumentalities to serve the 21 Republics of this Hemisphere. 


DR. RAMON BARROS LUCO, PRESIDENT OF CHILE. 


Dr. RAMON Barros Luco, inaugurated President of the Republic of 
Chile on December 23, 1910, had had a long and distinguished public 
career. Born in Santiago in the year 1835, he received his early educa- 
tion at the ‘‘Instituto Nacional,” and his legal training at the University 
of Santiago. Shortly after he entered the political arena, he was elected 
Deputy for the Department of Casablanca by the Liberal Party. In 
1863, upon the creation of the Departments of Copiapé and Caldera, he 
was elected deputy to represent them. The next year he was appointed 
Chief Clerk of the Department of Interior. This post he creditably filled 
for eight years when he was tendered the office of Minister of Finance. 
He occupied this portfolio throughout the administration of President 
FREDERICO ERRAZURIZ. In 1884 he was reappointed to this office by 
the incoming administration under Sefior DOMINGO SANTA Marta. Five 
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years later Doctor Luco was appointed Minister of the Interior, and by 
virtue of this position became Prime Minister of the Republic. In 
1891 he was called upon to head the first cabinet of President JoRGE 
Monvrt and later held the premiership for several terms. He has also 
served as Counselor of State, President of the Senate, President of the 
National Society of Agriculture, and of the Society for Industrial Pro- 
motion, and he has contributed several important judicial works. He 
also represented his country as Minister Plenipotentiary to France. 
In recognition of his many years of faithful service in public life he was 
elected President of the Republic on November 15, rgto. 


THE COMING PAN AMERICAN COMMERCIAL MEETING. 


The Director General is receiving numerous letters from commercia 
organizations and large exporting and importing firms expressing their 
interest in the Pan American commercial gathering which will meet under 
the auspices of the Union early in February. The more information 
spreads in regard to the proposed programme of this conference the 
more interest there seems to be aroused. Its unique features of consider- 
ing import as well as export trade, and, therefore, looking after the 
interests of Latin-American countries as well as those of the United 
States, and the complete avoidance of discussion of resolutions, and 
hence any political questions, make the proposed meeting particularly 
attractive and capable of doing great good. It will be the first time, 
moreover, that trained experts in both export and import trade, aside 
from diplomatic and consular officers, will give practical talks which can 
not fail to provide just the kind of information that the average exporters 
and importers need to build up their business with the American Repub- 
lics. Any commercial organization or representative of exporting or 
importing concern reading this reference to the commercial conference 
can ascertain further information by communicating with the Director 
General. 


ARTICLES IN THE JANUARY BULLETIN. 


The January BULLETIN, the first of the new year, contains a variety of 
articles pertaining to the American Republics which should satisfy its 
constituency of subscribers. The different subjects elaborated upon are, 
“Coconuts in the Americas,” “A Traveling Man in Central America: 
III,” “‘Museums in the Americas,”’ ‘‘Ancient Temples and Cities of the 
New World,” “Galapagos Islands,’’ ‘“The National Holidays of Haiti,” 
“School System in Porto Rico,” ‘‘Prominent in Pan American Affairs,” 
Commercial Notes,” etc. 





Courtesy of Revista Da Semana. Rio de Janeiro. 


PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT OF BRAZIL AND CABINET. 


Dr. Rivadavia Correa, Minister Dr. Hermes da Fonseca, Presi- Dr. Francisco Salles, Minister 
of Justice. Almte. Maroves dent. Dr. Wenceslau_ Braz, of the Treasury. Dr. J. J. 
Leao, Minister of Marine. Dr. Vice President. Sr. Dantas Seabra, Minister of Public 
Pedro de Tolledo, Minister of Barreto, Minister of War. Works. Sr. Rio Branco, 


Agriculture. Minister of Exterior. 
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DEATH OF SENOR CRUZ, THE MINISTER OF CHILE. 


The sudden death of Sefior Don ANIBAL CRUZ, the Minister of Chile to 
the United States, on Sunday morning, December 18, was a great shock 
not only to his intimate friends but to all persons who are interested in 
the development of closer relations between the Latin-American Re- 
publics and the United States. Particularly is he mourned by the Govern- 
ing Board and the executive staff of the Pan American Union, because 
he was one of the most active members of the Board, giving his closest 
attention to the work of the Union and cooperating to make its influence 
felt for the development of Pan American commerce and comity through- 
out the entire Western Hemisphere. Mr. Cruz had a remarkable person- 
ality which made him popular not only among his colleagues in the 
Diplomatic Corps but among Americans in private and public, whether 
he met them officially, socially, or in the clubs. Through his individual 
charm, his fluent command of English, and his trait of mingling with the 
people of the country to which he was accredited he did much to make 
Chile and all of Latin America well and favorably known in Washington. 
The Minister’s career gave every promise of a brilliant future. He had 
served his country faithfully for many years, and was highly esteemed 
as a diplomat and a statesman not only in Chile but in the United States. 
On Monday, December 19, the day following his death, a special meeting 
of the Governing Board of the Union was called to draw up appropriate 
resolutions. All of the Latin-American diplomatic representatives in 
Washington, and the Secretary of State of the United States were present 
aside from the director general and assistant director. Secretary KNOX 
made a notable speech eulogizing Sefior Cruz, and appropriate words were 
also spoken by the Ambassador of Mexico, Mr. DE LA Barra; the 
Minister of Costa Rica, Mr. Caivo; the Minister of Bolivia, Mr. CALDERON, 
the Minister of Peru, Mr. PARDo; the Minister of Venezuela, Mr. Rojas; 
the Minister of Colombia, Mr. Borpa, and the Minister of Ecuador, Mr. 
ArizAGA. The following resolution was introduced by Minister CaLvo 
of Costa Rica, and unanimously approved: 


The Governing Board of the Pan American Union having heard with profound 
regret of the death of the distinguished diplomat, His Excellency Sefior D. ANIBAL 
Cruz, Minister of Chile: 

Resolved: First. To record in the minutes of this meeting the expression of heart- 
felt sorrow of each and all of its members upon such lamentable occurrence; 

Second. That the expression of these sentiments be transmitted to the Government ~ 
of Chile, by cablegram, and to Sefiora DE Cruz by note; 

Third. That the chairman be requested to appoint at the opportune time a com- 
mittee composed of three members to accompany the venerable remains of Minister 
Cruz at the time of their departure to Chile; 

Fourth. That a durable wreath with the name of the Governing Board be sent at 
the time of the funeral. 


SENOR DON ANIBAL CRUZ, 


The late minister of Chile to the United States. 
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With military pomp and religious grandeur, the funeral obsequies for 
Sefior ANIBAL Cruz took place on December 21, at St. Patrick’s, where 
the highest ceremonial rites of the Roman Catholic Church were accorded 
by the chief dignitaries of that church in America. The services were 
attended by ambassadors, ministers, and other prominent diplomats 
from nearly every civilized nation on the globe, by the President of the 
United States and Mrs. Tarr, members of the Cabinet, members of the 
United States Supreme Court, and the most distinguished representa- 
tives of American legislative, official, and civilian life. 





Photograph by Harris-Ewing 


TAKING THE CASKET FROM THE LEGATION. 


The funeral cortege was escorted with full military honors from the 
Chilean legation to the church, headed by the Marine Band, and including 
a battery of the Third Artillery and three troops of the Fifteenth Cav- 
alrv. The procession, made up as it was of a brilliance of uniform and 
court dress, attracted hundreds along its route, who followed it to the 
doors of the church. As the cortege arrived at the church the military 
escort stood at attention while the caisson, conveying the metal casket, 
passed before them, and the Marine Band softly plaved ‘‘Nearer My God 
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to Thee.” The casket was carried into the church by eight noncommis- 
sioned officers. . 

_ The President and Mrs. Tarr led the procession up the aisle, followed 
by the honorary pallbearers. Next came the soldiers, bearing the 
casket, which was covered with an American flag and decorated with a 
huge Roman wreath and many other floral tributes. The sword and 
plumed hat of the late Minister lay on top of the casket. As this was 
borne down the aisle to the slow strains of the funeral march many were 
visibly affected. The honorary pallbearers were: Secretary KNOX; 
Ambassador HENGELMULLER, of Austria-Hungary; Ambassador J. J. 





—_—— 








Photograph by Harris-Ewing. 
PLACING THE CASKET ON THE CAISSON ON WHICH IT WAS CONVEYED TO ST. 
PATRICK’S CHURCH. 

JUSSERAND, of France; Ambassador F. L. DE LA BARRA, of Mexico; 
Minister J. B. Catvo, of Costa Rica; Chief Justice WHITE; JOHN BaArR- 
RETT, Director General of the Pan American Union; Senator ELIHU 
Root; Senator SHELBY M. CuLLtom, Chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Senate; Representative D. J. FosTer, Chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House; THomas NELSON PaGE and 
Gist BLiar. 

The service was opened with a requiem high mass, conducted by Very 
Rev. BONAVENTURA CERETTI, D. D., as celebrant. After the mass His 
Eminence Cardinal GiBBons advanced to the sanctuary and pronounced 
the ablution. At the foot of the aisle stood the Rev. Dr. NIcHOLAS 
JASELLI, subdeacon, with the crucifix, and near him the acolytes. 
Near the cardinal stood Monseignior FaLconio, the apostolic delegate. 
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With a few words, the Rev. Dr. WimtLiam T. RuSsELL then paid a 
glowing tribute to the life and character of Minister Cruz, saying in part: 
“Chile has indeed lost afaithfulson. One who was unswerving in his patriotism. 


He has served his country well, and his loss is felt almost as greatly here as in his own 
country.” 








Photograph by Harris-Ewing 


Senor Alberto Yoacham, Chargé d’ Affaires of Chile, the pallbearer representing the Chilean Govern- 
ment, Senor Alejandro Herquinigo, Second Secretary of the Legation,at his right, and Capt. Arturo 
Cuevas, Naval Attaché of the Legation, at his left. Im the background, from left to right, are Senator 
Root, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, the French Ambassador, and the 
Secretary of State of the United States, who, with others, acted as honorary pallbearers. 

At the conclusion of the services the casket was returned to the caisson 
and taken to Oak Hill Cemetery, where it was placed in a vault. Many 
of the Representatives, Senators, Diplomats, and Cabinet members 
accompanied the cortege to the cemetery. 

Arrangements are being made to convey the body of the Minister to 


Chile on a battle ship of the United States. 
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REPRESENTATIVE MEN IN THE PAN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


The movement for the organization of the Pan American Society of 
the United States is proceeding successfully. Those who are in charge of 
the preliminary steps are, however, going slowly and carefully in order 
to make sure of a worthy and representative membership. The number 
of prominent men who have already signified their pleasure at joining is 
most gratifying, and there would appear to be no doubt but that this 
society will be a powerful influence for the development of friendship and 
better acquaintance between leading Latin Americans and corresponding 
men in the United States. A Mexican Society has already been formed in 
New York City, with Hon. JAMES W. GERARD, of the New York Supreme 
Court, and Hamitron Hout, editor of the “Independent,” in charge of 
the work of preliminary organization. And now word comes to the effect 
that the directors of The Peace Society of the City of New York have 
formed a board of hospitality, the object of which is to entertain, in 
fitting ways, distinguished foreigners visiting New York. WiuL.iam H. 
SHORT, the executive secretary of this society is in charge of the corre- 
spondence relating to this board of hospitality. For the information of 
those who may be interested, we give here a list of the names of some of 
the representative men who have expressed an especial interest in the 
organization of the Pan American Society of the United States and who 
will join. An inspection of this list will prove that attention to Pan 
American affairs is increasing among the kind of men who are accomplish- 
ing things in the public, business, and professional affairs of New York 
City and the country: J. PrERpPonr Morcan, ELingu Root, ANDREW 
CARNEGIE, HENRY C. Frick, NicHoLaAS MuRRAY BUTLER, ELBERT H. 
Gary, Pau, Morron, ARCHER M. HUNTINGTON, THEO. P. SHONTs, 
FRANK A. VANDERLIP, JAMES SPEYER, Gen. STEWART L. WOODFORD, 
GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE, JOHN WANAMAKER, MELVILLE E. STONE, 
CHANDLER P. ANDERSON, EDMUND [L. BAYLIES, CoRNELIUS N. BLIss, 
Emu, L. Boas, GEorcE C. Boipt, CHARLES H. Boynton, HERBERT 
LAWRENCE BRIDGMAN, HENRY CLEWS, Luis F. Corea, Evias A. DE 
Lima, JOHN F. Drypen, B. N. DuKE, GEORGE L. DuvayL. THomas A. 
Eppy, ALBERTO FALCON, PERCIVAL FARQUHAR, CHARLES R. FLINT, 
JoHN Foorp, EpwIn GouLp, E. G. GRACE, JOSEPH P. Grace, Dr. RAMON 
GUITERAS, JOSEPH W. HARRIMAN, Col. GEORGE HARVEY, WILLIS F. 
JoHNSON, Harry Pratr Jupson, Orro H. Kaun, THomas KEarRNy, 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, GEORGE F. Kunz, ForBES LINDSAY, SILAS 
McBEE, Cyrus H. McCormick, SEVERO MALLET-PREVOST, FREDERICK 
TOWNSEND MarTIN, JOHN G. MILBURN, CHARLES A. Moore, JOHN Bas- 
SETT Moore, HENRY MORGENTHAU, JOHN R. MoTr, FRANK A. MUNSEY, 
FRANKLIN MurpHy, Lewis Nrxon, F. S. PEARSON, ROBERT E. PEARY, 
Rost. P. PERKINS, HENRY CLAY PIERCE, CORNELIUS A. PUGSLEY, Prof. 
L. 5S. Rowe, Cuas. A. SCHIEREN, Jr., Jacop H. ScuirF, MORTIMER. L. 
SCHIFF, J. G. SCHMIDLAPP, CHARLES M. ScHwas, Dr. ALBERT SHAW, 
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Cuas. H. SHERRILL, WILLIAM H. SHORT, JOHN A. SLEICHER, JAMES 
RUSSELL SOLEY, FRANcIS LYNDE STETSON, Prof. W. R. SHEPHERD, 
James A. STILLMAN, JAMES STOKES, OSCAR S. STRAUSS, OSWALD GAR- 
RISON VILLARD, ERNEST H. WANDS, GEORGE CABOT WARD, GEORGE P. 
WILSON. 


TRANSLATION OF TARIFF LAWS. 


In the practical work of the Pan American Union in collecting and 
distributing useful information about the tariffs of the American Repub- 
lics, it can be stated that it is now planned to have the tariff law of the 
Argentine Republic printed and ready for distribution early in January. 
As the tariff laws of nearly all of the Republics appear originally in the 
language of the country and not in English, they are of little actual 
value to the average exporter of the United States until translated, and 
the great difficulty with most translations in the past is that they were 
inaccurate or unreliable. It is of course absolutely impossible to make 
a translation that is free from any ambiguity. This can be appreciated 
when it is remembered that disputes constantly arise over the meaning 
in English of the tariff law of the United States. Wherever there is doubt 
about the exact meaning of the Spanish or Portuguese the wording in 
the original language will also be printed in order that comparison can be 
made by any person who might wish to know the actual terms of the 
law. In going over the tariffs of Latin America which have been pub- 
lished by various agencies, the Pan American Union has found many 
errors. It is hoped to eliminate these as far as possible. As soon as the 
Argentine tariff has been prepared those of Mexico, Brazil, and other 
countries will be taken up as rapidly as possible. 


THE READERS’ GUIDE AND THE MONTHLY BULLETIN. 


The Readers’ Guide of Periodical Literature, published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota, has commenced listing all 
special articles published in the MoNTHLY BULLETIN, including many 
which appeared in the year 1910. ‘This company brings out both a 
monthly and an annual index of articles appearing in the principal maga- 
zines and reviews, both of which are a great help to the man who wishes 
to keep in touch with the best things appearing in current publications. 


A CELEBRATED LECTURER TO VISIT SOUTH AMERICA. 


It is with particular satisfaction that the Pan American Union has 
learned that, in response to its urging and recommendation, BURTON 
Homes, the celebrated traveler and lecturer, has decided to make an 
extensive tour of South America for the purpose of preparing a series of 


SENOR DON ROMULO S. NAON, 


The newly appointed Minister from the Argentine Republic to the United States. Senor Naén was 
Minister of Public Instruction and Justice in the Cabinet of former President Alcorta of Argentina, 
and previous to that he was a Representative of the city of Buenos Aires in the National Congress. 
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illustrated lectures on that part of the world. For over twenty years 
Mr. HoL_MEs has been engaged in this work of educating the American 
people about other countries. He has a remarkable faculty for picking 
out the salient facts concerning each land and its people and also of 
taking wonderful photographs which confirm and embellish the story 
he is telling. He has been engaged so long in his field of effort that 
he is now well known all over the United States and his lectures are 
attended by the best class of people in each city where he appears. 
Recently it was the privilege of the Director General to entertain him at 
luncheon in the new building of the Pan American Union and invite 
to meet him the diplomatic representatives of the countries which he 
will visit. They all evinced much interest in his proposed journey and 
expressed the belief that his lectures would be a valuable influence in 
making the South American countries better known throughout the 
United States. It is probable that Mr. Hoimes will leave for South 
America in February and be absent nearly seven months. 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES ON LATIN AMERICA. 


In response to the constant demand that is made upon the Pan Ameri- 
can Union for assistance in presenting Latin America to the world in 
an interesting manner, a series of four lectures on Latin America, illus- 
trated with colored slides, has been carefully prepared, and these will 
be loaned to various educational institutions upon their application. 
Whether this method of diffusing knowledge can be maintained will 
depend largely on the persons to whom the lectures and slides are loaned 
taking good care of them and returning them promptly to this office 
so that they can be sent to other places. Instructive and interesting 
data about all the American Republics has been put into lecture form 
by one of the staff of the Pan American Union who has visited all parts 
of the American Republics and who has had considerable experience in 
lecturing. The photographs are selected from the latest ones which have 
come to the Union from the various countries and which have been col- 
lected by its representatives. 


THE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO VENEZUELA. 


JOHN Work GarrRET?T, the newly appointed Minister to Venezuela, 
was born in Baltimore, Md., May 19, 1872, and graduated from Princeton 
University in 1895. In rgor he was appointed Secretary of the Legation 
at The Hague, and acted as secretary to the American-Russian Sealing 
Arbitration and to the Arbitral Tribunal in the Venezuelan Preferential- 
Treatment Case. He was then appointed Secretary to the Legation at 
the Netherlands and Luxemburg, in 1903, and while at this post served 
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as chargé d’affaires at various times. Mr. GARRETT represented the 
United States as a delegate to the Hospital-Ship Conference, at The 
Hague, in 1904, and signed the Hospital-Ship Convention. The follow- 
ing year he was appointed second secretary of the embassy at Berlin, 
and here, too, frequently acted as chargé d’affaires. In 1908 he was 
promoted to the position of Secretary of the Embassy at Rome. This 
position he held up to the time of [his appointment as Minister to 
Venezuela. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN EXCURSION TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


The Hamburg-American Line is to be congratulated on sending the 
Bluecher of its line for another extended cruise to South America. The 
one undertaken last year attracted a great deal of attention and was 
sufficiently successful to encourage the company to repeat it this year. 
All those who made the first trip came back with such interesting reports 
of what they had seen that there should be no question as to the enjoy- 
ment and practical value of the journey. The excursion this year should 
be much more agreeable and successful even than that of last year, 
because the managers have gained an experience which will be most 
useful in conducting this trip. The way the travelers of last winter were 
received everywhere gives assurance of the hearty welcome to those who 
go this season. ‘There is no surer way of bringing about permanent good 
relations between North and South America than the exchange of travel. 
Almost every North American who goes to South America returns with 
a degree of respect for that part of the world of which he had never 
dreamed before, while the average Latin American who comes to the United 
States generally returns with a kinder feeling toward his northern neigh- 
bor than he entertained previously. 


ADDRESSES BY MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNING BOARD. 


Several members of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
have recently delivered important addresses. Inthe latter part of Novem- 
ber the Minister of Bolivia, Sefior Don IGNACIO CALDERON, spoke before 
the Trans-Mississippi Congress at San Antonio, Texas, discussing the effect 
which the opening of the Panama Canal will have upon the development 
of trade between the United States and the west coast of South America, 
and especially with his country, Bolivia. At the meeting of the Red 
Cross Society which was held in Washington on Tuesday, December 6, 
the Minister of Costa Rica, Sefior Don JOAQUIN BERNARDO CALVO, talked 
interestingly about the Cartago earthquake. At the National Water- 
ways Congress in Washington on Tuesday, December 6, the Ambassador 
of Mexico, Sefior Don Francisco LEON DE LA Barra, described graphi- 
cally what Mexico has done in the improvement of its rivers and harbors. 
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The facts which he presented surprised the majority of the delegates 
present and showed plainly the remarkable progress which that country is 
making along that line. On December 14, at the Sixth Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Civic Association, held in Washington, the Minister 
of Cuba, Sefior Don FRANCISCO GARRERA JUSTIZ, delivered a most 
instructive talk on Cuban Municipalities and Their Civic Progress. 
Extracts from these addresses appear elsewhere in this issue of the 
BULLETIN. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF AMERICAN ARCHA{OLOGY. 


Dr. FRANz Boas, of the Department of Anthropology of Columbia 
University, New York City, is to be commended in his efforts to make 
a success of the International School of American Archeology and 
Ethnology which has been established in the City of Mexico by coopera- 
tion of the Government of Mexico, Prussia, and three American universi- 
ties. Doctor Boas informs the Pan American Union that the Govern- 
ment of France has also sent a delegate and that the formal adhesion of 
that Government is expected at an early date. The Austrian delegate 
at the International Congress of Americanists has also expressed the 
desire of the Government of Austria to cooperate. In urging the prac- 
tical cooperation of the United States in this international undertaking, 
Doctor Boas suggests that the United States Government should obligate 
itself to send approximately every seventh year an expert to be director 
of the school. He points out that the United States has among its officers 
in the Smithsonian Institution a number of men whose services in this 
international school would be highly desirable. Furthermore, the regu- 
lations provide for an annual contribution of $500, either for the appoint- 
ment of a Fellow by the Government of the United States or for sup- 
plying funds for researches in case an appointment of a Fellow should not 
be made. To carry out these obligations an annual appropriation of 
$1,000 by the United States would be sufficient. This, in a period of 
six years, would accumulate enough money to pay for the salary of the 
Government officer who might be detailed to serve as the director of the 
school. The Government of Mexico has shown so much interest in this 
International School of American Archeology and Ethnology that its 
friends in the United States all hope that the Government at Washington 
may find it possible to make the desired appropriation. 


AN ARGENTINE NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVE. 


It is with pleasure that the Pan American Union has received a letter 
from Mr. J. P. SANTAMARINA, who informs us that he has come to the 
United States as the representative of ‘“‘La Raz6n,’’ of Buenos Aires, 
the capital of the Argentine Republic. He intends to do all in his power 
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to develop trade between the United States and Argentina and to 
disseminate information in the United States about his country. He 
will deliver lectures, maintain a bureau of information, and in other 
ways do what he can to make his country better known in the United 
States and the United States better known in Argentina. He has 
established offices at 8 West One hundred and first street, New York 
City, and invites correspondence from all those who may wish to com- 
municate with him. 


A NOTABLE BOOK BY DR. F. CARRERA Y JUSTIZ. 


The Director General is in receipt of the two volumes of a most inter- 
esting work entitled ‘“‘Introduccién 4 la Historia de las Instituciones 
Locales de Cuba,’’ which has been written by a member of the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union, the Minister of Cuba, Dr. F. 
CARRERA Y JusTIz. A reading of this work shows the high scholarship 
and the capacity for research of Doctor CARRERA Y JusTIz. ‘The original 
is in Spanish, but it is hoped that it may yet be translated into English, so 
that it may find a wide field of readers in the United States and England. 
The Director General is grateful to the author for the receipt of an auto- 
graphed copy of this notable book. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF EMBASSIES. 


The American Embassy Association, with headquarters at 505 Fifth 
avenue, New York City, is continuing its efforts to develop sentiment 
throughout the United States in favor of ownership by the United States 
of its embassies and legations in foreign countries. One of the particular 
fields for its efforts is Latin America, and steps should be taken at once for 
the United States to purchase its own embassies in Mexico and Rio de 
Janeiro and its legations in Buenos Aires, Santiago, Lima, and Havana. 
E. CLARENCE JONES is President and Frank D. Pavey, Secretary and 
Treasurer, while the executive committee includes: FREDERICK TOWN- 
SEND MARTIN, CHARLES M. ScHWaB, ALBERT SHAW, WILLIAM R. WILCOX, 
and other representative men. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF CHILE. 


The Director General is pleased to receive from Mr. GEORGE ASTA- 
BurRvAGA a copy of “‘ Diccionario Geografico de la Reptiblica de Chile.” 
A glance through this book shows that it must be of great practical value 
for reference and study by those who wish to familiarize themselves with 
places and geographic conditions of the great Republic of Chile. 
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T has been commonly remarked that the uses of the coconut palm 
(Cocos Nucifera) are as numerous as the days of the year. Found 
nearly everywhere within the Tropics, almost the sole dependence 
for food of the palmivorous inhabitants of many countries, this 

king of low tropical countries furnishes man with food, drink, medicines, 
domestic utensils, materials for boat and house building, oil for 
cooking, lighting, and lubricating, and innumerable other purposes, 
and is of all the Palmaceae the one that yields the greatest variety 
of products. TENNANT has truly said that of the coconut palm a 
ship can be built and laden, too. 

DE CaNDOLLE, in “Origin of Cultivated Plants,’ does not consider 
the coconut palm a native of the Western Hemisphere, but places its 
original habitat in the Eastern Archipelago, somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of Sumatra and Java, and surmises that nuts floated thence 
both east and west; eastward to the islands of the Pacific and the 
coast of Central America, and westward to Ceylon and the east coast 
of Africa. He places its introduction into Brazil, Venezuela, and the 
West Indies by missionaries about three centuries ago. DE Martius 
says that the Portuguese introduced it on the coast of Guiana about 
the same time. The navigators DAMPIER and VANCOUVER found it 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century in groves on the islands of 
Panama Bay, as well as on Cocos Island, 300 miles off the Pacific 
coast of Costa Rica. At that time these islands were uninhabited. 
Later the coconut palm is reported on the west coast from Mexico to 
Ecuador, and SEEMAN reported having seen the palm both wild 
and cultivated on the Isthmus of Panama. In 1526 OviEepo wrote 
that the coconut palm was abundant on the Pacific coast m the 
province of the Cacique Chiman, now Darien, Panama. 

Argument in favor of an American origin, as stated by Dr Can- 
DOLLE, is as follows: The trade winds of the Pacific, to the south and 
yet more to the north of the Equator, drive floating bodies from 
America to Asia, a direction contrary to that of the general currents. 
It is known, moreover, from the unexpected arrival of bottles con- 
taining papers on different coasts, that chance has much to do with 
‘these transports. 








a By Charles Melville Brown. 
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Courtesy of the United States National Museum, 


COCONUT PALMS AT SALAMA, GUATEMALA, AT AN ALTITUDE OF 900 METERS. 


Mr. O. F. Cook, of the United States Department of Agriculture, in a recent contribution to the 
Smithsonian Institution on the “History of the Coconut Palm in America,” maintains that 
the arguments of De Candolle on the Old World origin of this palm, which are presented by 


Mr. Brown in this article, are no longer defended on scientific grounds. 
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His arguments contrary to an American origin of the coconut palm 
and in favor of an Asiatic are as follows: 

First. A current between the third and fifth parallel, north latitude, 
flows from the islands of the Indian Archipelago to the Gulf of 
Panama. To the north and south of this are currents which take 
the opposite direction, but they originate in regions too cold for the 
coconut, and do not touch Central America, where it is supposed to 
have been long indigenous. 

Second. The inhabitants of Asiatic islands were far bolder navi- 
gators than the American Indians. It is very possible that canoes 
from the Asiatic islands, containing provisions of coconuts, were 
carried by storms or false maneuvers to the islands of the west coast 
of America; the contrary is highly improbable. 

Third. The area for three centuries has been much vaster in Asia 
than in America, and the difference was yet more considerable before 
that epoch, for it is known that the coconut has not long existed in 
the east of tropical America. 

- Fourth. The inhabitants of the islands of Asia possess an immense 
number of varieties of the palm, which indicates a very ancient 
cultivation. BLumME enumerates 18 varieties in Java and adjacent © 
islands, and 39 in the Philippines. Nothing of a similar nature has 
been observed in the Americas. 

Fifth. The uses of the coconut are more varied and more habitual 
in Asia. 

Sixth. It is not probable that the ancient Mexicans and inhabit- 
ants of Central America would have neglected to spread the coconut 
in several directions had it existed among them from a very remote 
epoch. The little breadth of the Isthmus of Panama would have 
facilitated its transportation from one coast to the other and the 
species would soon have been established in the West Indies, as it 
has since become naturalized there since the discovery of America. 

Seventh. If the coconut in America dated from a geological epoch 
anterior to the Pliocene or even Eocene deposits in Europe, it would 
probably have been found on both coasts and the eastern and western 
islands of tropical America equally. 

Kighth. No ancient data of the existence of the coconut in America 
have been found, but its presence in Asia three to four thousand years 
ago is proven by several Sanskrit names. 

From these facts the most ancient habitation in Asia would be in 
the archipelago and in America in the islands west of Panama. Its 
introduction into Ceylon, India, and China, DE CANDOLLE states, 
does not date further back than three thousand years, but the trans- 
port by sea to the coasts of America and Africa took place perhaps 
in a more remote epoch, although posterior to those epochs when the 
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GATHERING COCONUTS. 
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geographical and physical conditions were different from those of our 
day. 

In early botanical works coconuts are mentioned, being derived 
from an Hast Indian word, coc or cocuc, used to indicate the fruit of the 
Cocos Nucifera, or coconut of a fancied resemblance of the three 
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THE BLOSSOMS OF THE COCO PALM, WHICH SOMETIMES YIELDS A NUT FOR EVERY 
DAY IN THE YEAR. e 


circular depressions to the face of a monkey, whose conversational 
powers are limited to uttering a sound like ‘‘coco.”’ 

At the present day, on the islands of the Bay of Panama, such as 
Coiba, Coibita, Jicaron, Montuosa, Ladrones, and along the south- 
western coast of Chiriqui in Panama, and Punta Burica and Golfo 
Dulce in Costa Rica, are found dense groves of wild coconut palms, 
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the fallen nuts piled up around their base, in many instances to a 
depth of 2 and 3 feet, washed back and forth by the swirl of the 
great tides of these coasts until hurled against some jagged rock the 
protecting husk is torn away and the tender kernel becomes the prey 
of the myriads of soldier crabs patrolling these great sandy stretches 
at low tide. Others are carried by swift currents to near-by coasts, 
where, thrown high on the beach at flood tide, they may germinate 
and take root; others come 
as floating manna to be- 
calmed pearl-fishing crews, 
supplying at once food and 
drink to the divers whom 
the tides carry far from their 
base of supplies—an analogy 
to the aphorism of the ill- 
wind. 

Accepting DE CANDOLLE’S 
theory as correct, this same 
process of distribution from 
the low-lying coasts of the 
eastern archipelago to these 
islands of the Bay of 
Panama, mentioned by 
DAMPIER and VANCOUVER 
in their explorings, might 
have been seen taking place 
a thousand years before the 
Christian era, or by Co- 
LUMBUS’S successors in the 
Dukedom of Veraauas, off 
which coast they lie; thence 
carried by human agency to 
farther shores, north into 
Central America and Mexico, 
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HOW THE COCONUT SPROUTS THROUGH ITS i 
Tee SOUR SUSE lombia and Ecuador, and 





across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama to the Mosquito Coast, 
Venezuela, and the West Indies, there to meet with those brought 
over from Africa by either ocean currents or early explorers. 

In the Americas to-day the coconut is an important product of 
Mexico, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Honduras, San Salvador, Costa Rica, 
Panama, Colombia, Ecuador as far south as Guayaquil, Venezuela, 
Guiana, and Brazil; and in the West Indies, Cuba, Santo Domingo, 
Haiti, Bahamas, Jamaica, and Trinidad. Coconuts are being planted 


In five years this will bear fruit. 
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more extensively every year in southern Florida, and within a few 
years will doubtless constitute an important product of that State. 
Pacific America sends coconuts to the San Francisco market from 
the Hawaiian Islands, while copra, or the dried kernel, and oil 
expressed therefrom, reach this market from the Orient. 

Along the coast of Brazil there are wild coconut groves over 200 
miles long, and millions of nuts are shipped annually from this coun- 
try to the United States and Europe. Mexico reduces much of its 
product to oil and ships to the United States in this form, although 
a good trade in raw nuts is maintained. Of those exported from 
Cuba, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, and Jamaica, the greater part 
is in the raw state. It is from the San Blas Indian coast of Panama 
in the Caribbean, and from the islands of Bonilla, Bonaco, Truxillo, 
and Ruatan on the east coast of Honduras that the largest and best 
quality coconuts come to the New York, New Orleans, and Mobile 
markets. j 

Trinidad reduces much of its product to copra, for Europe, and oil, 
principally for the local consumption of its large East Indian popula- 
tion. Guatemala, San Salvador, and Costa Rica consume locally 
their product of coconuts, usually for edible purposes or in the form 
of oil for cooking, lighting, and lubricating. 

In 1908 the approximate estimate of area under cultivation in the 
coconut palm in all parts of the world was as follows: - 


Mexico, Guatemala, Nicaragua, San Salvador, Honduras, Costa Rica, and Acres. 
FAS eU IN eA Tr eae Sey ory crete Pernt ahaa a ripe, Br et FReeay etree Pina Be SEN Mey 255, 000 
Colombia, Heuador, Venezuela, Guiana, Brazile.-2:2...2-2-2222-2--4--.4-2- 510, 000 
Cuba, Santo Domingo, Haiti, Jamaica, Trinidad, and other West Indies... 115, 000 
CEO 5 ae ae ee enced ee eras ILS A le Sat a yn ae 755, 000 
eriisaelmdia;and dependencies: 9--e eae sae Ge ne ee 420, 000 
Eastern Archipelago, Philippines, New Guinea, and Straits Settlements... 355, 000 
Mon avani des Uiniatraee ese is ht et ne ene Ne eee ey Set . 250, 000 
Mauritius, Madagascar, Zanzibar, Seychelles, Reunion, and African coast. 115, 000 
Pacific islands, including New Caledonia, Fiji, Hawaii, etc............--- 265, 000 
Siamerance Coehane Ghia ses, sete rete See ey etn eee nie a en yee 100, 000 
HINO teal etaae aerate t ae ni be piste Rie yee vee wee Oe eo tan eel, Ren ae eS 3, 140. 000 


On this vast area there are probably 220,000,000 palms bearing 
fully 7,000,000,000 nuts annually, the majority of which are con- 
sumed for food purposes where produced. While kerosene has almost 
entirely superseded coconut oil for lighting purposes in oriental cities, 
yet thousands of gallons of it are still used for this purpose, as well 
as in the hamlets of Central and part of South America. 

Ceylon exports coconut products to the Americas, principally des- 
iccated meat, oil, coco fiber, and yarn. 

The annual export trade of Central and South America in all prod- 
ucts of the coconut palm is valued at $1,950,000; that of the West 
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Indies at $1,100,000. In Jamaica it is estimated there are 15,000 
acres under cultivation in coconuts, with an annual export of 
12,000,000 raw nuts. In Trinidad there are 5,000 acres under cul- 
tivation, with an annual export of 9,000,000 nuts. From the San 
Blas coast of Panama alone 6,000,000 nuts are shipped annually to 
the United States. These last nuts average from $33 to $45 per 
thousand on the New York market and are considered to be of the 
finest quality in the world. 





Courtesy of ** The Garden Magazine.” 
COCONUTS IN ONE OF THE EARLIER STAGES OF GROWTH. 
Later they bend the stalk with their weight. 


A description of the tree itself, the uses to which its products are 
put, its cultivation, and prospects for future development may prove 
of interest. 

The coconut palm flourishes near the equator and as far north as 
80°, especially along low coasts, although many are found in India 
at an elevation of 3,000 feet, and cases are known where the palm 
does well at an elevation of 4,500 feet above the sea. 
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The trunk is cylindrical, sometimes as much as 2 feet in diameter 
at the base, and rises to a height of from 60 to 100 feet. From the 
bottom upward on the outside are alternate rings which mark the 
place where the old leaves were attached. The approximate age of 
a palm may be ascertained by counting the number of rings found 
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CROSS SECTION OF COCONUT IN SHELL AND HUSK. 


on the outside of the trunk, counting 12 to the year, for a healthy 
palm will put forth a new leaf each month, unless hindered by some 
outside influence, such, for instance, as too much shade or by coming 
into contact with other trees. 

The slender trunk is surmounted by a crown of from 16 to 22 
eracefully curved pinnate or feathery leaves, each 18 to 20 feet in 
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leneth; composed of a strong, tough petiole or footstalk, with num- 
erous long, narrow, sharp-pointed pinne or leaflets 14 to 3 feet in 
length, arranged along both sides of it, giving the entire leaf the 
appearance of a gigantic feather. The base of the stalk spreads out 
so as to clasp the stem, and is surrounded by a kind of fibrous network 
of a light-brown color, very much resembling burlap. Therein nature 
provides for the protection of the tender young stem, and in the 
close fit of the imbricating leaves which inclose it on all sides, and 
which retain their hold on the trunk until they rot in situ. 

The flowers are arranged on branching spadix 5 to 6 feet in length, 
both male and female flowers being on the same one, which is inclosed 
in a strong, tough-pointed spathe, which splits open on the under 
side, displaying the delicate white but inconspicuous flowers. These 
are succeeded by racemes containing from 15 to 45 nuts, each of 
which grows to be about a foot long by 6 to 8 inches wide, of a three- 
sided form, covered by a thick fibrous rind or husk which incloses a 
single seed, the kernel of which is contained within a hard inner shell. 

As arule a coconut tree throws out a spathe and a leaf every month, 
each flowering spike yielding from 10 to 25 ripened nuts. The 
product of a healthy tree properly tended may be from 50 to 120 
and even 250 nuts annually, according to age and location, the yield 
depending greatly, of course, on the suitability of the climate and 
soil to coconut cultivation. A safe average would be 100 nuts per 
year for each palm. The Hast Indian says a palm will produce a 
nut for every day in the year; but while this might be true in excep- 
tional cases, yet it would not serve as an average. 

The best productive years of the coconut palm are from eight to 
forty years, although it will live and continue to produce for seventy 
to one hundred years. Along tropical coasts protected from heavy 
winds, such as parts of the Pacific coast of Central America, more 
especially in the Bay of Panama and Golfo Dulce, centurion palms 
over 100 feet in height may be seen standing out in silhouette against 
the tropical sky, their spreading fronds high above swishing to and fro 
in the tropical night, like some monstrous bird descending to earth. 

The principal products of the coconut palm are raw nuts, from 
which the desiccated meat is made; copra, or the dried kernel, from 
which in turn oil is expressed; poonac, or the residue after extracting 
the oil; and coir, or the fiber of the woody husk. 

The uses of these products, as well as of every portion of the palm 
itself, are almost innumerable. TENNANT says a vessel may be built 
by layers of rafters from the trunk of the coconut palm, both for the 
ribs and sides of the hull of the. vessel. The interstices or seams 
may be filled by coir fiber, then calked and painted. The floor of 
the deck may be laid with rafters and these also calked and painted. 
The mast may be made of the well-seasoned trunk of the coconut 
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palm. The rope and hawsers may be made of the fibers; the sails 
may also be made of the same material. Then the vessel will be 
from stem to stern made entirely of the coconut tree. It may be 
laden with the following: Coconut rafters, cow, yarn, mats, rugs, 
brushes, coconuts, arrack, copra, oil, and poonac. Thus the vessel 
will be actually built and laden with the coconut tree itself. 

Commencing with the root of the palm, some of the uses to which 
this most useful of trees is put are as follows: 

From the roots is extracted a febrifuge; the trunk is used for house 
building, sailing boats, laths, furniture, firewood, and when divided 
into two it is used as gutters. The lower part of the stem becomes 
very hard and takes a beautiful polish. It is known in the market 
as porcupine wood and is used in the manufacture of fancy articles. 
A powerful oil is extracted from the bark, which is employed as a 
linament in cutaneous diseases. 

The undeveloped leaves cut out of the heart of the tree are used in 
the same way as we use cabbage; the brown fibrous network around 
the base of the leaves is used for sieves and also made up into fisher- 
men’s garments. It is also woven into odd-shaped hats and bonnets, 
and used for cushions, mattresses, and many other purposes. The 
developed leaves are used for roofing, mats, baskets, torches, fuel 
brooms, fodder for cattle, and manure. The stem or peticle of the 
leaf is used for fences, yokes, oars, carrying burdens on the shoulders, 
fishing rods, and numerous domestic utensils. The leaves are 
plaited into mats and screens and also made into baskets, and the 
natives of the Friendly Islands made combs of the midrib. In the 
Laccadive Islands mats are made of the leaves, of fine quality and 
much esteemed when exported. These islanders also employ them 
for the sails of small boats. The Sinhalese split the fronds in halves 
and plait the leaflets neatly, so as to make excellent baskets; they 
form the usual covering for their huts, as well as of the bungalows of 
some Europeans. The dead fronds are sometimes used as torches 
or for fuel; the midribs, fastened together, are used as brooms on the 
decks of vessels, as the fibers of the stalks are tough and woody. 

From the spathe and flower a liquid substance is obtained resem- 
bling watery milk, and which is called “toddy.’ This is sweet and 
cooling when fresh, but after exposure to the sun for a short time be- 
comes soured and intoxicating. The spirits obtained from this liquid 
is known as arrack, and in Ceylon forms a source of revenue to the 
British Government. Medicines and sweetmeats are made from the 
unformed nut, and the young nut and its milk are used for drinking 
and dessert, and its green husk is used for preserves. 

The ripened nuts are used for eating, for curry, milk, and for 
cooking. The milk of the ripened nut is boiled and evaporated, 
thereby obtaiming oil, which is used for rheumatism, anointing the 
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hair, in the manufacture of soap, candles, for lighting, lubricating, 
and cooking. The poonac or refuse of the grated nut, after expressing 
the oil, is used for fattening cattle and hogs and as a food for poultry. 
The shell of the nut is used for drinking cups, basins, lamps, charcoal, 
tooth powder, lampblack, artificial coffee, spoons, medicine, beads, 
bottles, and knife handles. 

The external husk, after having been soaked in water for a certain 
period, is beaten out into a fiber called coir, of which are made mat- 
tresses, cushions, ropes, cables, cordage, yarn, canvas, brooms, 
plasterers’ brushes, bags, fishing nets, oakum, floor mats, and fuel. 

A much prized dish of tropical Americans is made of the esponja, 
or sponge of the coconut. This is the germinated embryo within the 
inner shell, which is eaten raw or made up into a salad. The milk of 
the unripened nut is deliciously refreshing, and in it the tropical 
traveler is assured of a fresh, cooling, uncontaminated drink. Mil- 
lions of nuts are consumed in this manner. 

A case is reported in 1883 from the south Pacific of a shipwrecked 
crew on an island there, living for a month on nothing but coconuts, 
and occasionally fish, and flourishing and gaining weight. 

In Germany a very satisfactory butter is made from coconut oil. 
It contains butyric and decyclic acids, which gives it a pleasant 
aroma and savor, making it taste something like a hazelnut. It will 
keep for 15 to 20 days before showing any acid reaction, is a better 
substitute than oleomargarine, and can be produced more cheaply. 

So highly valued is the coconut in the Orient that TENNANT men- 
tions a claim in court in Ceylon for the two thousand five hundred 
and twentieth part of 10 coconut palms. 

Throughout the Americas are to be found thousands of acres of 
virgin coconut lands, especially along the coast of the Caribbean and 
the west coast of Central America, from Mexico through the Isthmus 
of Panama into Colombia. Coconut planting is being encouraged 
by the various Governments, as a result of which extensive areas 
are being put under cultivation in this palm. Therefore a short 
description of the best classes of soil suited to its cultivation, as well 
as of methods of cultivation, its enemies and methods of combating 
them, will be given. 

First of all the coconut palm is a halophyte, growing best in salt 
marshes, along the seacoast, or partly in salt water. It thrives best 
in low, ssnde soils, within the influence of the sea breeze, and rarely 
ever attains the same perfection when grown inland, nor does it 
produce as early nor as heavily inland as along the seaboard. 

A well-watered tree, in good sandy loam, begins to yield at 5 
years of age, and in poor soil when it is 8 to 10 years old.. Trees 
growing in mangrove soils, on the side of creeks, and moreor less 
saturated with salt, have saline sap and their nuts have brackish 
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milk. Such trees do not suffer from the attack of the rhinoceros 
beetle, which at times cause great damage in plantations located 
at any considerable distance from the coast, and bear much sooner 
and more prolifically than the latter. Stony ground, or that over- 
lying a rocky foundation, is not at all suitable for coconut cultiva- 
tion, and should be avoided in the selection of a site for thispurpose. 

The best soils for coconuts are those mixed with sand, either 
dark loam or river wash; sandy soil mixed with clay, ferruginous 
earth, or black mold; light clayey soil where there exists an under- 
stratum of sand; a mixture of sand and clay that does not pack, even 
though it be mixed with gravel and pebbles; the seashore, banks of 
backwaters or of tidal rivers; alluvium of rivers and backwaters at 
an elevation of no less than 4 feet above high water; marshy lands 
in brackish waters, but not where salt is formed in crystals by evapo- 
ration; all level stretches of sandy soil exposed to the sea breeze 
where the land is naturally rich, such, for instance, as low valleys 
near the sea. The prime requisite is a thoroughly pefmeable soil, 
from which the palm can obtain a copious supply of water, and it is 
doubtless due to this reason that the rich, permeable, well-drained 
alluvial soils mixed with decomposing marine alge, which generally 
border on the seashore, are held to be the best suitable for successful 
coconut cultivation. It flourishes beautifully on the Pacific atolls 
at an elevation of 2 to 3 meters above sea level, where the soil is 
formed by débris of coral mixture and the remains of sea creatures. 
The palm thrives in sunshine and plenty of water, and for this reason 
does best on cleared land where its leaves do not come in contact 
with other vegetation. 

A well-distributed rainfall of 60 to 100 inches per year is required, 
although it will thrive on deep soil with an annual rainfall of but 
50 inches where the roots can easily spread out in search of water. 
Too much rainfall for the coconut seems impossible; the best nuts 
that come to the New York market are from the San Blas Indian 
coast of Panama near Porto Bello, where in 1909 the rainfall for the 
calendar year was 237.28 inches. The land must be well drained, 
however, otherwise it will sour. 

The first steps necessary in the starting of a coconut plantation, 
after having selected suitable land, is the selection of proper seed 
nuts from which the young palms are to be grown. Those from 
middle-aged heavy-producing palms are the best. Small shriveled 
nuts or those from very old trees are likely to produce slow-growing 
palms that would not come into bearing until the eighth year or 
later, and should be rejected. The nuts should be thoroughly 
ripened and have fallen from the trees, instead of being knocked down. 

The usual practice in the Americas is to place the nuts in seed 
beds near the ocean, packed one against the other and filled in 
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between with soil to about half the depth of the husk. Nuts that 
do not sprout within five months from the time of placing in seed 
bed should be rejected, as. if they do live, the palm will probably 
lag throughout its life. The nuts are ped slightly on the side in 
the seed bed. 

Clearmg and transplanting takes ples after the young palms 
attain a six months’ growth, although some planters prefer to trans- 
plant them from the first seed bed to a second, setting them out im 
the latter at a distance of 3 feet apart, and ‘lecmne them in the 
second bed for 12 to 18 months longer. 

Whichever method is pursued, the palms are ultimately set out 
at a distance of from 18 to 30 feet apart, according to the nature of 
the soil and the country. If they are to be exposed to heavy winds 
they must be lined so as to offer all possible resistance in the direction 
from which the heaviest winds usually come, and this has much to do 
with the manner of planting. At 20 feet apart triangularly 125 
palms to the acre may be planted; at 25 feet apart triangularly 82 
to the acre. The land is usually cleared during the dry season, 
transplanting being done at the beginning of the wet season. This 
method assures favorable conditions under which the young palms 
begin their new growth. 

The length of time that elapses thereafter until the palm comes 
into bearing depends principally on two things: First, the attention 
given the palm; and second, the soil. If underbrush is allowed to 
crowd up between the young palms and overtop them, even on the 
most fertile soil, the trees may not come into bearing until the 
seventh to eighth year. If the ground around the young tree for a 
distance of 6 to 8 feet in each direction is kept clear and the soil 
is at all suitable for coconut cultivation, a few nuts may be expected 
between the fifth and sixth years after planting. Thereafter the 
production per palm will increase until the tenth to twelfth year to 
from 50 to 250 nuts annually. The East Indian claims that a well- 
cultivated coconut palm will produce a nut for each day in the year. 
One hundred to 150 nuts annually is considered a good yield. 

All diseased, dead, or fallen leaves should be collected and burned 
regularly, as the larvee of insects injurious to the coconut palm 
find food in the decaying fiber. Dead or dying trees that can not be 
saved should be cut down and burned immediately. 

In Ceylon and India fertilizing in coconut cultivation is carried 
on, common manure being used. The refuse of the meat after 
expressing the oil is also an excellent fertilizer, and is used to some 
extent. 

Planters differ as to the value of fertilizing. Two theories are 
advanced: The elemental constituents of coconut oil are carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen; vegetable physiologists hold that growing 
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plants decompose water and air to obtain their supply of those 
elements. As the supply, therefore, is inexhaustible, removal of 
coconut oil in any quantity does not tend to impoverish the soil. 
Hence, the addition of fertilizing elements would tend to raise the 
production above normal. The second theory in the production of 
nuts the trees draw from the soil nitrates, phosphates, and alkalies; 
therefore, outside introduction of these elements should be made by 
replacing the fertility removed. Extensive experiments have proven 
the value of fertilizing in securing increased production in coconuts, 
although it is not practiced to any extent in the Americas and not 
at all along the seacoast. However, salt is used to a great extent 
where the palm grows at some distance from the sea. 





YOUNG COCONUT PALMS BROUGHT TO THE COLON MARKET FOR SALE. 


The Central American native also has a custom which is followed 
on small plantations. When the palm throws out its first spadix of 
flowers a dried corn husk filled with coarse salt is placed upright 
between the inner side of the spathe and the trunk of the tree. 
During heavy rains the concave surface of the petioles of the leaves 
bring down little rivulets of water to the crown of the palm. A 
certain amount of salt is thereby dissolved at each heavy rain, and 
carried into the crevasses or folds of the cabbage. This is found to 
be an excellent preventive to the bacterial bud rot that has done 
much damage in Cuba and Jamaica in late years. 

Recently while on an inspection tour through a large coconut 
plantation in Panama, the writer noticed a partly fallen leaf on a 
five-year old palm growing immediately along the seacoast. The 
palm being low, the outer end of the leaf had hit the ground before 
the base had entirely separated from the trunk, leaving the leaf 
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resting against the trunk at an angle of about 45°, but partly sepa- 
rated from it. On pulling the dried leaf down a nest of blackheaded 
caterpillars was found between the base of the petiole and the trunk 
of the palm, containing 28 dead caterpillars. Hach one was covered 
with minute salt crystals, carried down by the rains from the salt 
placed at the spadix above, as already described. 

Three distinct diseases of the coconut palm are known in the West 
Indies and Central America, two of which are apparently due to the 
attack of fungi, the third being of bacterial origm. One fungus 
attacks the roots and also appears in the petioles, and is known as 
the root disease. This is often due to improper drainage and soured 
land due to lack of sunshine. The other fungus attacks the leaves, 
being known as the leaf disease, and is also traced to the same cause. 





DRINKING THE MILK. 


Congressman Edwin Denby, of Michigan, and party of United States Army officers at Old Panama 
induiging in a cooling drink of the milk from the green coconut. 
Experiments within the last few years have shown the most effectual 
remedy is to spray the affected portion with a strong fungicide 
quarterly, Bordeaux mixture being very effective. 

The bacteria cause rotting to set in in the terminal bud or cabbage, 
which is known as bud rot. This is usually caused by some insect 
laying its eggs in a wound in the tender stalks of new undeveloped 
leaves, which later involves the entire terminal bud in a bacterial 
rot. This is probably the most serious of diseases of the coconut 
palm. Dr. Epwrn Sirs, of the United States Agricultural De- 
partment, studied the bud rot in Cuba in 1904, and his exhaustive 
report on this disease and methods of combating it is issued by the 
Agricultural Department. Diseased trees in an advanced state should 
be cut down and the entire crown promptly burned. 
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A coconut plantation, like any other commercial undertaking, 
needs constant attention, and is generally considered to be a con- 
servative investment yielding handsome profits after it comes into 
bearing. 

Rats attack half-grown nuts, making a hole through the husk and 
shell to reach the jellylike meat inside. The porcupine attacks the 
stem of young palms, sometimes eating entirely through it. Wild 
pigs eat the tips of young leaves within their reach when the palm is 
young. These nocturnal enemies of the coconut are best combated 
with a shotgun. Cattle should not.be turned into a grove until the 
trees are high enough to keep the leaves out of their reach. Lightning 
and hurricanes are enemies of the coconut palm as well as of other 
trees; however, the latter danger may be almost entirely eliminated 
if a well-protected site is secured. Danger from insects may be re- 
duced to a minimum by planting directly along the seashore within 
the influence of the salt spray, and by keeping the plantation cleared. 
Probably nature never intended the coconut to leave the coast; cer- 
tainly she gives it better protection there from its enemies, heavier 
production, sweeter meat and milk, and longer life than inland any 
considerable distance. 

Twenty-eight per cent of all the coconuts raised in the world are 
erown in the Americas, where, however, they are scattered over a 
much greater area for each palm than is the case in the Orient, 
thereby making the work of collecting and shipping more difficult 
and expensive. Due principally to this fact, the vast stretches of 
coconut groves of Brazil, Venezuela, Mexico, and the western coast of 
Central America have never been extensively exploited for coconuts. 
Increasing demand, higher prices than in former years, and the ap- 
proaching completion of the Panama Canal, which means new markets 
brought about by improved transportation facilities, are rapidly 
bringing these fields within the radius of profitable exploitation, in 
addition to stimulating the scientific culture of this palm throughout 
tropical Ainerica. 

Both coasts of Panama are already profiting by their proximity to 
the Panama Canal, and new plantations on a much larger scale are 
already being set out in anticipation of the opening of the canal. 
Favored by an abundant rainfall, equable climate, sea breezes from 
both oceans, with an artery of transportation to feed all parts of the 
world passing directly through it, and with its already established 
reputation for the quality of its product, Panama presents a fertile 
field for the development of the coconut industry within the next few 
years. Its west coast does not suffer from the hurricanes that sweep 
over the West Indies, its markets are up and down both coasts, and 
it isfavored with abundant water transportation, which is an important 
factor in coconut cultivation. 
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UNNING westward from Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, a little 
town of palm huts with a few larger frame buildings nest- 
ling in the depths of Amatique Bay, which in turn opens 
into the Bay of Honduras, the Guatemala Railway imme- 

diately crosses a range of hills and drops into a broad valley. Thence 
for some 60 miles the railway runs through the tropically rich and 
fertile river bottom 
and, leaving the 
coastal plain, begins 
the ascent to the 
capital, Guatemala 
City. 

Down from the 
mountains in the 
interior of Guate- 
mala, fed by numer- 
ous rivulets and 
creeks, the Motagua 
River flows on its 
way to the Atlantic. 
Itis the typical trop- 
ical river, muddy, 
broad, sluggish, and 
subject to sudden 
floods, and during 
the heavy rains 
50 0 50 100 150 200Miles flooding the entire 
valley from the little 
town of Los Amates, 60 miles inland, to the coast. To the north 
and south the entire valley is protected by two ranges of mountains 
running roughly east and west, which shelter it from severe winds 
and afford abundant precipitation. The northern range is sparsely 
wooded and affords natural pasture with abundant wild cane and is 
topped by scraggly pine. The southern range is heavily timbered 
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with the usual tropical woods and is reported to contain valuable 
mineral lands and actually has several valuable placer gold mines 
in process of development. The crest of this range forms the 
boundary of Guatemala, which is still in dispute with her neighbor, 
Honduras. 

Between these ranges lies the valley, a sheltered tropical paradise, 
of an average width of perhaps 5 miles, as far inland as Los Amates. 
This broad valley, with its rich soil, abundant animal life, and timber 
and palms, with a mean temperature of about 80° F. and an annual 
rainfall of over 100 inches, has every requisite for the support of a 
vast population. 

It is not surprising then, in spite of its stretch of apparently virgin 
jungle, in which abound the usual tropical birds and animals, that we 
find this valley the home of one of the oldest American civilizations. 
Within the last three years the jungle has commenced to give way to 
large banana plantations, and as the land is cleared the whole valley, 
on both banks of the Motagua River for a distance of some 40 miles 
and comprising an area of some 200 square miles, is dotted with ruins 
of an ancient race: Graves, monoliths, mounds, and stone heaps 
testify silently to the life which once filled the valley. Undoubtedly 
a large portion of the Mayas found a most agreeable home here. 

Near the little town of Tenedores, 20 miles from Puerto Barrios, 
the railway has cut through a circular Indian mound some 15 feet in 
height and 40 in diameter. Near this mound and in the northern 
foothills there is a clear spring with stones, apparently used by the 
Indians, lying in clear view at the bottom. High on the mountain 
above this spring have been discovered various caves containing 
rudely-marked stones and crumbling sea shells. On all the hills 
of the northern range westward for 40 miles are graves with the side 
walls made of smooth, round stones brought from the creeks and 
rivers. These hills are dotted also with mounds of various shapes, 
one of the most common being circular with a hollow or depression in 
the center. Very little excavation has been carried on, and this little 
has revealed only a few rubbing stones and other flat stones with 
circular marks, possibly representing coils of a serpent. The rubbing 
stones much resemble those still in use by the Central American 
Indians. 

To the south of the river are found mounds of greater height, and 
in these mounds have been found many small pieces of rude pottery, 
clay whistles, made in the shape of various animals, and the usual 
stone utensils of the Indian. Of greater interest are the bits of jade 
and obsidian occasionally found at the base of or near these mounds. 

However, the central poimt of interest in the whole valley is the 
ruined city of Quirigua. In the heart of the jungle and in the bottom 
lands about 1 mile north of the Motagua and 13 miles east of the 
little town of Los Amates, lies what was once the capital or main 
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gathering place for the primitive peoples of the valley, and here were 
erected the grand plaza and the wonderful monoliths which make 
Quirigua one of the most noted ruins of America. 

Some 2 miles to the westward from the main plaza of Quirigua 
there is a hill some 40 feet in height with two mounds on top and 
about 50 feet apart, and midway between is a smooth granite shaft 
about 2 feet in diameter projecting obliquely from the ground about 
7 feet in length and possibly formed an observation point. Some 600 
feet north are the foothills of the northern range, and here project 
from the sides of the slopes huge bowlders and ledges of sandstone 
identical with the material used in the walls, temples, and monu- 
ments of the city of Quirigua. These hills may possibly have fur- 
nished the huge blocks which may have been rafted down a little 
stream near by to be later cut into the various stelae and squared 
blocks of stone for the various structures. 

Until recent years the ruined city has remained buried and un- 
known in the heart of the forest; but now has been reserved as a 
park of some 75 acres in extent with all the great trees preserved 
and only enough clearing done to show the relative positions of the 
monuments and plazas. The entire park is now surrounded by 
banana plantations and near by is a branch of the Guatemala Rail- 
way. Within this park there le the wonderful remains of what 
must have been a fairly well-developed civilization, monuments, 
stelae, animals carved in stone, terraced walls, temples, and pyramids. 

The city is laid out with one grand plaza or court and a smaller 
court which seems to have been for the temples or main buildings. 
The remaining groups of mounds or buildings are grouped outside 
the main court, without significant relative position, so far as is now 
known. The heavy overflows of the Motagua have made fills 
above the original level of the plaza varying in depth from 1 to 5 or 
6 feet. Slight excavation has revealed some paving and possibly 
the whole area is paved with squared stone. To the northwest hes 
a blind ditch or canal, which may possibly have furnished the means 
of rafting the huge stones to their present site for they were all 
brought from long distances as the soil for miles around js without 
a trace of stone. At.present this ditch has no connection with the 
Motagua River. 

The main group of buildings seems to have been built in the form 
of an inclosed court or plaza. The terraced walls which form this 
court to the east and south average some 30 or 40 feet in height 
and in the angle where they join rise to 60 feet in height. At this 
point partial excavation has shown several rooms with walls of 
squared stones and doorways arched with flat stone. To the west 
the plaza wall is lower, being about 20 feet in height. To the north 
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STONE IMAGE OF A TURTLE. 


This oval stone weighs approximately 10 tons. 
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the plaza is open with an immense terraced pyramid in the center 
of the opening. This pyramid measures some 150 feet square at the 
base and rises to a height of over 40 feet. All the walls and terraces 
are overgrown with immense trees and the stones are displaced 
badly by the roots which have forced them out of place and sent 
them tumbling down the walls. Near the southern wall and directly 
facing the pyramid lies an immense round carved stone weighing 
probably well over 20 tons. The main figure on this stone is that 
of a woman elaborately dressed. This is claimed by acheologists 
to constitute one of the most wonderful known monuments of 
ancient civilizations in existence. The top and sides of this stone 
are completly covered with glyphs and figures with probably several 
Mayan dates included. Near the eastern wall is a circular stone 
with the figure of a man in sitting posture, and surrounded by 
picture writing as yet undeciphered. Near by lies a stone carved 
possibly to represent a tiger head. Outside the temple court are 
two stelae about 10 feet in height with figures of women on front 
and back with glyphs on either side, these latter being surmounted 
by ornamental feather or scroll work. Near the latter stones are 
several stelae which have fallen or been thrown down by some ruth- 
less explorer. One of these has the glyphs placed. obliquely instead 
of squarely as on all the other monuments. 

On all the monuments great attention is paid in the carving to 
details of dress and ornament and none at all to the human form, only 
the face being carefully portrayed. Proceeding northward in the 
park we come to a sort of secondary group of stones with a wall to 
the north of these, some 300 feet long. Along the base of this wall 
are three stelae in a row. The tallest stela m the ruins is some 
26 feet high and the illustrations show the important part played 
by the headdress and also the death’s head and the crossbones, 
which occur in the headdress of nearly all the figures at Quirigua. 
In this group are two large oval stones weighing each over 10 tons, 
one apparently representing a turtle and the other a frog. The 
largest of the stelae, some 5 feet square and over 20 feet high, leans 
at a sharp angle and must extend at least 10 feet underground, and 
would even to-day present a difficult problem in transportation through 
the-soft soil of the river bottom, and leads us to wonder as to the means 
used to convey the stones from the quarry to their present site. 

All the monuments are of sandstone, varying much in quality, but 
all in a fair state of preservation. All the carving is in low relief and 
not as ornate as that at Copan in Honduras. Archeologists claim 
to have discovered on the various stelae glyphs with mayan dates, 
which show the intervals at which the stones were set up, and most 
of these dates occuring in the ninth and tenth cycles of mayan 
chronology. 





STONE IMAGE OF A FROG. 


This oval stone also weighs approximately 10 tons. 
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In addition to the stelae mentioned there are other stones of equal 
interest and many walls or mounds still covered with mold and silt. 
Only extensive excavation will show the ruins as a whole, and until 
this is accomplished we shall not know anything of the lives and his- 
tory of the ancient race who inhabited Quirigua, in the broad Motagua 
Valley, and whose records to-day are a sealed book. 
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HE ‘‘Museu Goeldi,”’ formerly ‘‘Museu Paraense de Historia 
Natural e Ethnographia,”’ occupies in many respects a 
particular position among the South American museums. 
From very modest beginnings, and after a period of stag- 

nation and scientific inaction, it has developed, in the last fifteen 
years of its existence, into a scientific institution which is now 
generally recognized as the principal center of scientific inves- 





THE “MUSEU GOELDI.” 


The museum building is constructed after the style of the larger Brazilian country houses. 


tigation in the north of Brazil. The chief value of the Museu 
Goeldi lies in its limited, and, at the same time, very extensive 
programme conceived by its honorary director, Prof. Dr. Emi A. 
GOELDI, who was called in 1894 by the governor, Lauro Soprg8, 
to reorganize the ‘‘Museu Paraense,”’ founded in 1867 by some 
intelligent and farseeing Paraenses, under the direction of the 
well-known Brazilian geographer, Domingos Soares FERREIRA 
Penna. This institution, although initiated with enthusiasm, had 
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been allowed to fall into such a state of neglect that it finally became 
merely a cabinet of curiosities, without any scientific value. The 
plan on which the Museu Paraense was reorganized in 1894 regarded 
it not only as a deposit of ethnographical and natural history speci- 
mens, but primarily as a scientific center for investigation of the 
natural history and ethnology of the Amazon Valley. Limiting its 
field of action to this natural region, Doctor GoELpr has contributed 
to it its principal source of strength and interest not only for the 
public of Para, but for the entire scientific world. At the same time 
it was intended to establish in the new museum a botanical and 
zoological garden, so that a visitor to the Para Museum, whether he 
be merely a tourist or a scientist who intends to explore some part of 
the Amazon region, may find an opportunity to acquaimt himself 
with the Amazonian flora and fauna, not only through books and 
dead material, but also by its living species. Of course, it was not 
possible to develop all these lines of activity to the same degree of 
perfection within the narrow limits of its available area and financial 
appropriations, but the basis has been laid for future development. 
In 1900 the name ‘‘ Museu Goeldi”’ was given to the Museu Paraense 
by the governor, PAES DE CARVALHO, in honor of its reformer. 

Since 1894 the museum has been located on the Avenida da Inde- 
pendencia in a country house, whose flower and fruit garden has been 
the nucleus of the actual zoological and botanical gardens. Actually 
the establishment and its annexes extend over nearly 4 hectares, and 
when it shall occupy the whole block it will cover 5.4 hectares. In 
the center are situated the museum building, the work shops and the 
zoological garden; the botanical garden encircles the lot, and the 
houses of the members of the staff extend along the Travessa de 
Janeiro. . 

The museum building, constructed after the style of the larger 
Brazilian country houses, is not altogether suitably adapted for a 
museum of natural history, as it is too small, divided into rooms with 
insufficient light, and permits therefore of only a temporary dispo- 
sition of the collections. Nevertheless, there are many interesting 
things to see. 

The first room, devoted to Amazonian archeology, contains a col- 
lection of pottery of the extinct Indian tribes which inhabited the 
region along the mouth of the Amazon at the time of the conquest. 
The museum also possesses in this department unequaled treasures 
in the form of funeral urns and other potteries from the mounds of 
the island of Marajo and the northern shore of the Amazon, where two 
expeditions of the museum have made interesting discoveries. 

The ethnological exhibit contains valuable specimens from the 
Amazonian Indians, principally from those inhabiting the Rio 
Tocantins-Aracuaya (collection Frei Gil Villanova from the Cayapos 
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and Carajas) and from the inhabitants of the River Uaupes (old col- 
lection of the museum and collection of Dr. Tu. Kocw). To this 
department belongs the large war canoe of the Carajas Indians, of 
the River Tocantins, now in the museum’s yard. This remarkable 
canoe is 18 meters long and 1 meter wide and is made of a single stem 
of the cedro tree (Cedrela sp.). 

Without doubt the richest department is that of zoology, which 
occupies the principal hall of the building and two smaller rooms. 
Principally in vertebrates, 
this collection gives a fair 
idea of the Amazonian 
fauna. There is, for in- 
stance, an almost complete 
series of the Amazonian 
monkeys and a very rich 
collection of Amazonian 
birds. Inthesmallerrooms 
groups of the larger Ama- 
zonian mammals attract 
the attention of the visitor. 
This collection includes 
specimens of the tapir (Ta- 
pirus americanus), black 
and spotted jaguar (Felis 
onca), capivara (Hydro- 
cherus capwara), anteater 
(Myrmecophaga jubata), 
the beautiful Amazonian 
eagle (Harpyia destructor), 
and the largest Amazonian 
freshwater fish, the ‘‘pira- 

MONUMENT TO THE FOUNDER. ruct’”’ (Sudis gigas). In 
In the midst of the principal Amazonian palms is a monu- 1 1 
sen ee yor Ne ae eet ee vthets aplen. 
Ferreira Penna. i 2 
did colors, the mimetic 
Orthoptera, large beetles, are conspicuous; but the most complete 
collection is that of the Hymenoptera (wasps and bees) and of the 
nests of infinitely varied forms and shapes. 

The botanical department occupies two smaller rooms in which are 
exhibited an Amazonian and a general herbarium, collections of 
fruits and seeds, beautiful woods, different kinds of rubber, and 
various other products of the Amazonian forests. The different 
rubber plants, whose importance to the wealth of this country is well 
known, and a number of indigenous medicinal plants are represented 
in herbarium specimens mounted under glass casings. Several large 











AMAZONIAN ARCHAOLOGY. 


The toom devoted to Amazonian archeology contains a collection of pottery of the extinet Indian 
tribes which inhabited the region along the mouth of the Amazon at the time of the conquest. 
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palm fruit stands are conspicuous, the mirity palm (Mauritia flexousa), 
large enough to make a load for two men, and the bacaba palm of 
Para (Oenocarpus distichus), which has yielded no less than 40,000 of 
its fruit. There are also some fine specimens of the large bamboo 
of the upper Amazon (Gaudua superba). 
The geological section has some interesting collections of Ama- 
zonian fossils, chiefly Devonian, from the northern shore of the 
lower Amazon. These were contributed by Dr. JoAo CorLHo, Govy- 
ernor of the State of Para, who pursued his studies as mining engineer 
in France, and who is one 
of the most distinguished 
lovers and connoisseurs of 
Amazonian nature. 

The collections which are 
exhibited to the public are, 
however, not the most im- 
portant of the museum. 
The lack of space has ren- 
dered impossible the display 
ofmanyvaluablespecimens, 
which are now kept in boxes 
until a new museum build- 
ing shall be constructed. 

There are also the purely 
scientific collections, con- 
taining numerous types of 
new species: described by 
the members of the scien- 
tific staff and by European 
authorities. The most valu- 

able, and perhaps best ar- 
ranged, of these collections 


VALUABLE RUBBER TREES. aretheornithological, which 

the richest collection in the world. SDS Ries) mma 
birds, the hymenopterologi- 

cal, including thousands of specimens and many hundreds of species, 
and the Herbarium Amazonicum, with more than 10,000 specimens. 
In the back part of the building are the bureaus, the library, .and 
the laboratories of the chiefs of, the departments. Separated from 
the main building by a courtyard are the workshops for botanica 
experiments and taxidermic operations, and a small house for pho- 
tographic work. There is also the shed for the meteorological instru- 
ments. Here observations have been made without interruption 
since 1895, and are the most complete records of such data in Para. 
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The Zoological Garden, although not very large, affords an inter- 
esting study of the Amazonian fauna of vertebrates. The garden 
extends mainly along the western side of the museum building and 
through the central part of the back grounds. Near the entrance the 
visitor encounters a large aviary occupied by a great number of 
aquatic birds; the beautiful white herons, night herons, ibises, 
spoonbills, darters, boatbills, various kinds of ducks, etc. Several 
smaller cages contain rare species of parrots, the splendid colored 
toucans (Rhamphastos erythrorhynchus and Rh. ariel), the troupials 
(Xanthornus viridis and decumanus, Gymnostinops bifasciatus), and 
other interesting Amazonian birds. 





AVIARY IN ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN. 


Near the entrance to the Zoological Garden the visitor encounters a large aviary occupied by a 
Bie number of aquatic birds, including the beautiful white herons, night herons, ibises, spoon- 

The cage of the reptiles always attracts a large crowd, with its 
numerous alligators, huge specimens of Anaconda (Hunectes murinus), 
and the Boa constrictor. Nearby is a tank containing the noted elec- 
tric eels (Gymnotus electricus), one of which is of exceptional length, 
namely, 2 meters. 

Along the whole western side of the museum building are the cages 
for carniverous animals and the larger monkeys. In this collection 
are the jaguars (/’elis onca), the pumas (Felis concolor), different kinds 
of ozelots, Brazilian foxes (Canis brasiliensis and microtis), the rare 
Icticyon venaticus. Sometimes the collection includes other interest- 
ing mammals, such as the large anteater (Myrmecophaga jubata) and 
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the curious rodent Dinomys branicku. Of monkeys the garden pos- 
sesses always a great variety of species. Especially attractive are the 
large spider monkeys (Ateles niger, marginatus and variegatus), with 
their extremities and their long prehensile tail. They are in a large 
cage with the barrigudos (Lagothria lagothricha). 

Behind the museum building are several cages of small monkeys, 
rodents, sloths, anteaters (Myrmecophaga tetradactyla), and birds. 
One large cage contains, beside other birds of prey, a splendid couple 
of Amazonian eagles (Harpyia destructor). Behind this cage is the 
new aquarium, which, though not very large, gives an excellent idea 
of the exceedingly rich freshwater fauna of the Amazon. Close by 
are divisions for the Brazilian otter (Lutra brasiliensis), wash bear 
(Procyon cancrivorus), and the Amazonian land tortoises or jabotys 
(Testudo tabulata), two of which are enormous specimens, probably 
more than one hundred years old. On the other side of the principal 
avenue which leads through the back part of the zoological garden 
a lofty and artistic house harbors a stranger to these parts, a very 
fine young female chimpanzee (Troglodytes niger). ‘This specimen is 
the only survivor of five monkeys which were brought to the Amazon 
by a commission of the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine for 
experiment and study of the yellow fever and its infectious possi- 
bilities. Although an intruder among the native inhabitants of the 
zoological garden, this monkey is one of the favorites of the public. 
On both sides of the central avenue are open-air cages for the agoutis, 
the coatis, and the curious Cercoleptes caudwolvulus, a small arboreous 
bear-like animal with long prehensile tail. Farther along, one in front 
of the other, are two cages, interesting for the contrast they afford, 
the one containing large aquatic birds of the island of Marajé, various 
storks (Ciconia maguary, Tantalus loculator and the large Mycteria 
americana), and herons, most of them with white or clear plumage; 
the other with the large forest birds of the gallinaceous family, the 
beautiful currassows (Mitua mitu, Craz pinima, etc.), the faisan-like 
guans or jacts (Penelope pileata, superciliaris, etc.), and the curious 
trumpeters or jacamins (Psophia leucoptera, crepitans, viridis, and 
obscura), all with darl plumage adapted to their surroundings. The 
largest inclosures are occupied by the tapirs (Tapirus americanus), the 
wild pigs or pecearis (Dicotylus labiatus and torquatus), the capiveras 
(Hydrochoerus capivara), and deer (Coassus rufus, Cervua campestris). 
In the short space of half an hour a visitor can see here a great many 
more of the animals inhabiting the Amazon region than he could in 
several years traveling through the country. 

The botanical garden of the Museu Goeldi, like the zoological 
garden, is not a separate institution, but an integral part of the 
museum. It serves as an inclosure to the other parts of the museum 
and represents the natural surroundings of them. In 1895, when 
it was first started, there was only a small area (less than 1 acre) 





INDIAN WAR CANOE. 


The ethnological exhibit contains the large war canoe of the Carajas Indians of the river Tocantins. This remarkable canoe is 18 meters long and 1 meter wide 
and is made of a single stem of the cedro tree. 
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available for the collection of Amazonian plants. Later the ground 
was extended, so that it now occupies about 3 hectares. This area 
is, however, much too small for the proper display of the abundantly 
rich Amazonian flora. But even in this limited space the botanist 
will find a surprisingly large number of interesting species of the 
Amazonian plant life. As a general rule the plants are arranged 
according to their genus. In the foreground are arranged Crypto- 
gams, Gymnosperms, and monocotyledoneous plants; the eastern 
part of the garden is occupied by the families of the Archichlamydez 
and the western part by the Sympetale. 

The garden in front of the museum building, where the principal 
Amazonian palms are planted, is adorned by two monuments. One 





VIEW OF BOTANICAL GARDEN. 


Within the boundaries of the Botanical Garden will be found a surprisingly large number of inter- 
esting species of the Amazonian plant life. In the reservoir the Victoria regia (the gigantic water 
lily of the Amazon) is successfully cultivated. ; 


of them was erected by the governor, Augusto MoNnTENEGRO, in 
commemoration of the founder of the Museu Parasense, D. S. FER- 
REIRA PENNA; the other was presented to the museum by the Academy 
of Sciences of Bavaria, and is consecrated to the memory of the two 
Bavarian naturalists, J. von Sprx and C. von Maryius, who traveled 
through the Amazon regions in the early part of the last century. 
There is also an ornamental water reservoir and an artificial lake where 
the Victoria regia, the gigantic water lily of the Amazon, is successfully 
cultivated. In the lake the Amazonian turtle (Podocnemis expansa) 
and the piraructi (Sudis gigas), two of the principal foodstuffs of 
the Amazonian people, are kept; sometimes also the manatee (Manatus 
australia). 
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Among the numerous palms growing in that part of the botanical 
garden many are of particular interest either because of their appear- 
ance or commercial importance. The assahy palm of Para (Euterpe 
oleracea), a very beautiful palm growing in great abundance on 
the islands along the mouth of the Amazon and whose fruit affords a 
refreshing beverage, is well represented by many specimens; also 
the genus enocarpus, which, too, furnishes a favorite drmk in the 
country. The mirity (Mauritia flexuosa) is also one of the most 
important palms of the Amazonian estuarlum. Curious palms are 
the pachitibas (Jriartea exorrhiza), whose stems are supported by a 
pedestal of spiny aerial roots and whose leaflets are broader than in 

most palms, and the ubusst' (Maniearia saccifera), whose entire 





BAVARIAN MONUMENT. 


This monument was presented to the museum by the Academy of Sciences of Bavaria and conse- 
crated to the memory of the two Bavarian naturalists, J. yon Spix and C. yon Maryius; who tray- 
eled through the Amazon regions in the early part of the last century. 


leaves are the best for house thatching. There are also some fine 
specimens of the urucury palm (Aftales excelsa), whose fruits are 
used for rubber fumigation, the yarina or ivory palm of the upper 
Amazon (Phytelephas macrocarpa), and the bombonass of eastern 
Peru (Carludovica palmata). 

It is impossible to enumerate here all the interesting trees and 
shrubs cultivated in the botanical garden. Some of them are of 
great industrial value, as for instance the species of Hevea. Of 
this plant the garden possesses the richest collection in the world. 
The experimental garden, originally designed for experimental 
cultivation of plants having a commercial value, is wholly occupied 
by the various Amazonian rubber trees, chiefly species of Hevea and 
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Sapium. Many hundreds of plants collected in different parts of 
the Amazonian basin await transplanting in the grounds to be added 
to the botanical garden. In the background of the museum the 
garden continues with many interesting trees, such as the Para nut 
tree (Bertholletia excelsa), the tree of the tonea bean (Dipteryz odorata), 
and other Amazonian timber and fruit trees. There is also a col- 
lection of native medicinal plants and of the species of Theobroma 
indigenous in the Amazonian region. 

In spite of the limited staff connected with the institution the 
scientific life of the Museu Goeldi has always been an active one. 
Evidence of the amount and value of work is shown in the five vol- 
umes of the “Botrrin,” which are completed, by the ‘“‘Memorias,”’ 
the iconographic publications “Album de Aves Amazonicas,’’ and 
“Aboretum Amazonicum,” issued since 1894. ‘It is true that there 
is, perhaps, nowhere in the world a better and more interesting field 
for scientific investigation along the lines of natural history than in 
the Amazonian region. 
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PuERTO CorTES, HONDURAS, 
October 24, 1910. 
To the Editor. 


DEAR Sir: I have been obliged to come to this place unexpectedly, but it is not on 
the line of travel as I usually plan it. To cover the better part of Central America, 
the more direct route is through Honduras from south to north, as I shall explain later 
on. Probably this digression explains also why I have not received word from you 
about my last article, yet it is by no means uncommon for me to be even weeks away 
from my mail, especially if I expect answers to letters, although direct postal connec- 
tion in Central America is improving remarkably. Be that as it may, I send this 
contribution on, in case you decide to use it immediately after the second article, if 
that is printed. 





THE BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER CHOLUTECA. 


Between Tegucigalpa, capital of Honduras, and Comayaguela, a suburb but an independent munici- 
pality. One of my mules ran away from me on this bridge, and I clattered across it in chase after 
the animal, with noise enough to frighten out the garrison. To the left, just above the end of the 
bridge, is the National Palace. The city issurrounded by mountains, and the streets are so pre- 
cipitous that one must walk or ride an animal. There are no carriages for hire in the entire place. 


At the present moment a discussion of conditions in Nicaragua has but temporary 
value, and that is the reason why I have not stated at greater length the character of 
the money in that Republic. The paper peso is the only unit of value, and does not 
seem to have much of a foundation for its exchange. There is really only one bank 
in the whole country. This isin Managua and has correspondents in the larger towns. 
The substantial commercial houses which do an import and export business, buy and 
sell money, and dealin exchange. If they have any standing at all, they can be thor- 
oughly trusted. The advice of the American consul or consular agent in this regard 
is the best guide. 
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Besides the paper peso there are the silver, nickel, and copper subdivisions and the 
multiples of the peso, all dependent upon fluctuations. The assumed value of the 
unit is $0.386 gold, which is the silver basis of the coin, but when I was last in Nica- 
ragua the American dollar was good for 8 pesos at least and might at any hour bring 
more. Prices of daily commodities remained, of course, the same, so that living is 
cheap so long as it depends upon local products, but comparatively dear when the 
cost refers to articles imported from abroad. For that reason business is dull and sales 
are slow. The additional factor that political conditions are unsettled must also be 
taken into consideration. 

But when Nicaragua once more is a peaceful country; when a stable government 
is established and the people can return to work; when the naturally immensely 
productive capabilities of the land are utilized, then there will be a boom in the 
Republic. The natives are intelligent and energetic. They are not afraid of work, 
and instinctively they prefer industry to war. They have suffered from a generation 
of unrest. But in these days of ambition for material progress and growing disgust 
(desprecio) for war, they can not much longer be denied the right to work. Every 
prospect is brighter than it was a year ago, and the promise for the future is the best 
for years. 

I am an optimist in my interpretations of Latin America. I believe in the people 
and in the country. I think that even the very fact that Nicaragua has so long been 
deprived of her physical rights is a point in favor of her growth when the time comes. 
To-day she is one of the most backward of all the American Republics. The cities 
of Granada, Managua, and Leon, by nature fitted to be centers of culture and wealth, 
are woefully undeveloped. They lack almost every essential of modern municipal 
life. Electric lights there are, but no street-car service (Granada’s poor little local 
tramway has been abandoned). They must have drainage, water supply, paved 
streets, and scientific plumbing. The country is rich. Sugar, coffee, cattle, and 
timber by no means exhaust the resources. Bananas are profitable on the east coast, 
mines are known to exist toward the north, and the western portion has for centuries 
rewarded those who even scratched the soil. Trade conditions at the moment are 
bad, I confess, but the man, company, or nation showing faith in them now will not 
lose in the long run. 

This should be a hint to business men and capitalists. With good government the 
finances will be adjusted. The people will produce, and as soon as they begin to 
sell they must buy. The market deserves study, and I shall continue to give 
attention to it. 

Nine weeks had already gone before I left Nicaragua for Salvador. Probably an 
explanation will be demanded of my reason for placing the Republic of Salvador 
next after Nicaragua, instead of Honduras, which geographically lies immediately 
between the two. If the traveler wishes to work Honduras only at the port of Ama- 
pala, and if he is lucky enough to catch a steamer northbound which stops at Amapala, 
and can then, after a wait of several days, catch another steamer of the same obliging 
habit, he can visit that port intermediately. Or if he can not wait for the scheduled 
steamer—sometimes Amapala is skipped anyhow, schedule or no schedule—he can 
cross the Bay (Gulf) of Fonseca to La Union, in Salvador, where there are good oppor- 
tunities, and take the steamer at that point. 

In my opinion, however, that route is unsatisfactory, because it enters Salvador at 
the back. Ofcourse La Union should be visited, and it is a shame that the people in 
that neighborhood, including, too, the prosperous interior contiguous to La Union and 
San Miguel, so seldom see an American commercial representative. But the wisest 
and the shortest way to get the best out of Salvador is to strike direct for the capital 
through the port of Acajutla, visit the western part of the Republic, and then to cut 
across the country over the cart roads, through San Vicente and other distributing 
points like Chinameca and San Miguel, to emerge at La Union. From this port it is 
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easy to cross to Amapala in Honduras, and, without dependence on a steamer, to do 
that place, cross the interior of the Republic through the capital, Tegucigalpa, Comay- 
agua, San Pedro Sula, and Puerto Cortes, from which port on the north coast it is 
possible to find frequent transportation to Puerto Barrios, in Guatemala. All that 
Republic then lies open to the traveler without further inconvenience. How to do 
it is what I want to tell about. 

The steamer leaving Corinto, Nicaragua, in the afternoon arrives at La Union, Sal- 
vador, early the following morning. It stays there all day. This gives time to go on 
shore and look over the ground. La Union lies in a beautiful bay, almost landlocked, 
but on that account a safe harbor, although vessels of more than shallow draft must 
anchor quite a distance off shore, as there is not depth enough close to the little pier. 
La Union itself is an active place, being the only port of entry for a large consuming 
population in the interior. Just now it has taken on new life because of the railway 
building toward San Miguel. This line may ultimately stretch across the Republic 
into Guatemala. 





THE CUSTOM-HOUSE AT AMAPALA, HONDURAS. 


Amapala is the chief port of entry for the trade of the Republic. The road to the interior and the 
capital is so much better from the south and the Pacific that even goods from the United States 
are sent preferably over this route. From Amapala the traveler must cross to the mainland by 
boat to reach the road leading to Tegucigalpa. 


Next to La Union, in the steamer’s itinerary, comes La Libertad. This is only an 
open roadstead, and of importance chiefly because it is an outlet for a rich agricultural 
district, and may some day be the terminus of a railway from the capital, to which 
the distance is short, but over a rather steep range of mountains. The real port 
nearest to San Salvador is El Triunfo, but its harbor facilities need improvement 
before they can be made available. 

After La Libertad is Acajutla. This is the great inlet and outlet of Salvador’s 
commerce, for the railway runs between this place and San Salvador, tapping on the 
way the prosperous towns of Sonsonate, Santa Ana, and others of lesser size. Every 
one of these places is worth visiting. They buy everything from a grand piano to 
garden seeds, but personal solicitation is needed to get the merchants to turn a 
friendly eye toward the United States. 

Landing at Acajutla is still by heavy rowboats or barges, for the port is really 
nothing but an open roadstead in which steamers must lie quite a distance from shore, 
partly on account of lack of water, but largely because of the heavy swell or roll of 
the Pacific, which makes loading and unloading from the pier into deep seagoing 
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vessels a dificult matter. The method adopted is to lay the barge close to the pier; 
from this latter a swinging basket is let down by a crane into the boat; passengers 
step into the basket, cling to the hand-rail, the signal is given as the boat sinks after 
a swell passes under it, and the lift is cleverly executed before the next swell arrives. 
I have described the maneuver more clumsily than it is performed, I know, but I 
wish to call attention to it, because information on this point ought to be clear to the 
person traveling on the west coast of Central America. He can prepare his baggage 
with thisin mind. Just let him remember what I said about trunks and their weight 
and he will have no trouble. I have seen huge boxes unloaded at Acajutla, usually 
without accident, for the winch boys there are as clever as you please, but sometimes 
it is impossible to handle these cumbersome packages quickly, and then they strain 
at the joints and bump the surrounding furniture unmercifully. 

Steamers plan to reach Acajutla early in the morning, so that passengers may land in 
time to catch the 10.15 a.m. train. A fee is charged by the wharf for each person and 
piece of baggage, amounting to about $1 gold for each passenger and his ordinary baggage. 





THE PIER AT LA UNION, REPUBLIC OF SALVADOR. 


La Union lies on a beautiful landlocked bay, but only barges can reach the ‘pier on account of the 
shallowness of the water near by. At the land end of the pier isa fine new custom-house. Some 
distance along the shore is the beginning of the railway under construction to the interior city of 
San Miguel. One of the most delightful rides of my life was from this pier across the bay to Ama- 
pala, in Honduras. 


I used to think that Salvador money was hard to understand, and that it was 
unstable, but I don’t find it so nowadays. The silver peso has an established value 
of $0.382 gold, but it hardly ever reaches that price. The method of quotation in the 
banks of the Republic is to assume this peso at the normal price of 100 centavos; the 
premium on the theoretical gold value is then added, as 180 or 190, or whatever it 
may be at the time. The statement is consequently made that the peso rates at 280, 
or 290, etc. Being interpreted this quotation simply means that a gold dollar—for all 
quotations in exchange are based on the American gold dollar—is worth 2 pesos and 
80 centavos (2.80 pesos). I reckon roughly about 3 pesos to the dollar, but of course 
in business figuring a much more exact calculation must be made. Fluctuations 
occur from day to day, but any bank will give a diagram of the exchange for the last 
five years or so, yet, taking it all in all, Salvador money does not vary unreasonably. 

I am afraid that I am not getting on very fast in my ‘‘travel lessons,’’ and I should 
like to keep on talking about little Salvador. It is such a delightful country, the 
people are so cordial and energetic, their products so abundant, and their consuming 
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capacity so great in comparison to the size of the Republic, that very much more 
attention should be given to Salvador than is at present the case. 

The capital, San Salvador, is only six hours by a splendidly equipped and managed 
(British) railway from Acajutla. My advice is to make San Salvador headquarters, 
and from there to return for a week or two, according to conditions, to Sonsonate, 
Santa Ana, and whatever other cities promise good opportunities. 

This is as suitable a place as any to give the approximate population of the chief 
cities of the Republic. San Salvador has about 60,000 inhabitants; Santa Tecla or 
Nueva (New) San Salvador, 18,000, a pretty and healthy suburb of the capital, 
connected with it by a short railway that makes the run in forty-five minutes, and 
by an almost completed automobile avenue; Santa Ana, 53,000; Sonsonate, 17,000; 
La Libertad, 3,000; Acajutla, 1,500—all of these cities can be reached from the capital, 
although only by horseback to La Libertad. Then in the eastern portion of the 
Republic are San Vicente, 20,000; Chinameca, 12,000; San Miguel, about 25,000, 
and La Union, 4,000, not to mention several others like Coatepeque, 12,000, which can 
be taken in only by riding through the interior, as I shall explain when I come to it. 

But the size of these towns by no means gives an idea of their purchasing power. 
Salvador has almost one and three-fourths million of inhabitants, something over 200 
to the square mile. Nearly every foot of ground is cultivated, and the people live in 
a modern way; they like good clothes, good food, and good tools, and will pay for them. 
Just how to get at them personally, is what I am trying to tell my friend who plans 
to do Central America in three months. 

Of course, it is easy to stick to the railway, and thereby to visit the western towns 
mentioned, but I regret to say that Americans seldom make the effort. Not more than 
three hours from Acajutla I know of a small ‘‘erocery store” selling all sorts of supplies 
for the neighboring country folk, but the only article from the “‘States” was cotton 
cloth, brought down from San Francisco. Everything else was German or English. 
And the reason? Simple enough. No American salesman ever passed that way to 
show his wares, whereas Germans and Englishmen were on hand every three, six, or 
twelve months, as regular as the calendar. I know of one instance where a young 
native, in other business all of his working day, is now selling $5,000 worth of products 
from only one United States factory, outside of his regular office hours, merely because 
he keeps in his own private house an attractive display of the articles he has for sale, 
and when he solicits orders can immediately demonstrate them and quote prices laid 
down free from embarrassing detail. The same principle holds in places off the rail- 
road. Personal demonstration will produce results. Therefore the American must 
go to the smaller towns as well as to the cities, if he wishes to test the capacity of the 
country. 

I want to take this opportunity to say that in all the cities on the railroad hotel 
accommodations are excellent. I have paid at the rate of 5 to 8 pesos ($1.75 to $2.50) 
a day. which includes coffee with fruit—occasionally eggs—in the morning, and two 
good meals, almuerzo and comida, one at noon and the other in the evening. Usually 
there is a bathroom with at least a shower, free to guests. 

For the ordinary man a week in the capital, San Salvador, is none too long. He 
may, by good luck, visit Sonsonate, Santa Ana, and the western towns, within a sec- 
ond week. This adds two weeks to the nine already spent. To reach the eastern towns 
lying between San Salvador and La Union is another matter. To return to La Union 
by steamer from Acajutla accomplishes nothing, for the three or four days on the way 
are wasted, and to enter the interior from La Union means to do exactly as much 
work as if one went overland. Perhaps I can make this clear if I describe my own 
trip, the last time I went over the ground. 

I left San Salvador one Sunday afternoon shortly after 3 o’clock. My destination 
was the little Lake Ilopango, scarcely 8 miles from the capital, but such a beautiful 
place, hidden away beneath the mountains, the water so fresh and clear, and the 








THE GOVERNMENT ROAD BETWEEN TEGUCIGALPA, CAPITAL OF HONDURAS, AND THE SOUTH COAST OF THE REPUBLIC. 


This was a splendid macadamized highway at one time, and can be repaired to its original condition at a moderate expense. I haveheard that the Government 
is about to do so. In most places it is 33 feet (10 meters) wide, and narrows only in cases of necessity. For most of the distance automobiles can even now go 
over it, but a bridge or so out of repair, and a landslide occasionally, have put it out of service except for oxearts and pack mules. I have seen carriages on 
the road, but there is no pleasure riding in them. , Honduras has no more than half a dozen automobiles at most. 
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modest hotel so clean and inviting, that it was worth the extra half day I gave to 
riding there, so as to get an early start on the Monday morning. 

My outfit was 1 pack mule, more heavily loaded than I liked, 1 mozo as guide and 
caretaker, and my own mule. For everything I agreed to pay 80 pesos ($25) to carry 
me as far as San Miguel by any route I chose, so long as I arrived there by Friday 
evening. I was to pay for all meals and lodgings of myself, the boy, and the animals 
on the way, but what they consumed going back to San Salvador came out of the 
stable keeper’s pocket. 

There are several good-sized towns between San Salvador and San Miguel, but it 
is hard to visit them all in one trip. Coatepeque, for instance, is one of the most 
thriving places off the railway; Alegria is not to be ignored, but for good reasons I 
selected the road through San Vicente and Chinameca. One deciding reason was my 
wish to go over the new highway (carretera) almost finished now between the Lake 
Ilopango and San Vicente, which will make travel much more comfortable and 
quick through the interior, and bring the two cities nearer together. 





THE UBIQUITOUS CART OF SALVADOR. 


The Republic of Salvador is covered with a network of cart roads (carreteras), some bad but most 
of them good. The oxcart is the chief means of transport, and I have met 100 of them in a day. 
The cart in the picture I had to hire one day when my mules got sick. The women were my 
hostesses at breakfast (almuerzo) in the cottage, and their charm of manner would have been cred- 
itable to a London drawing-room. Just around the corner is a telephone station from which I 
sent a message 25 miles away as easily as I could have done from Washington to Baltimore. 


I wish I could describe that delightful ride. The few inconveniences of getting up 
before sunrise, of simple meals at village inns at midday, of steep hill climbing or 
dipping deep into intervening valleys, of crossing mountain streams rushing above 
the animal’s knees, of holding my feet high against the saddle and yelling constantly 
at the boy that my precious baggage must be kept safe at all costs—these are forgotten 
in an instant; but the memory of clear, starlit mornings, of the pleasure of the hour’s 
rest in the shade during the noon’s heat, of the arrival tired and hungry at the end of 
the day after sunset at some decent posada or hotel, to find a cheery welcome, not 
alone as a paying guest, but as a fellow human who adds one more to the company, 
for that is the way the Latin esteems the traveler—these impressions, with the vivid 
pictures of green mountains and valleys, of cornfields, coffee fincas, palms, ferns, and 
cactus are never forgotten. I pity the man who can not weigh one against the other 
and feel that after all Central America is a mighty pleasant place to travel in, whether 
it be for pleasure or for profit. 
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In these cart roads of Salvador I have spent many pleasant days. The new highway 
between the lake and San Vicente is splendidly constructed. It is 25 miles long 
and climbs to a height of 2,100 feet. At the beginning it encircles a hill in several 
spirals, the view of the lake from the top being glorious, but every foot of the way is 
negotiable by an automobile, and I think that if it is kept in repair this one feature 
alone will be a strong factor in popularizing that vehicle in Salvador. 

From San Vicente eastward the road is not so good, and although called a cart road 
(carretera) its usefulness is really limited to oxcarts of a primitive kind, or to a two- 
wheeled buggy. I should hate to pass over it in a carriage. This remark applies to 
the rest of the way also as far as San Miguel and thence to La Union. Some stretches 
may be smooth, well graded, and broad, but suddenly a hill rises in front, deep ruts 
are met, and the road narrows to space only for two wheels between rocky walls or 
on the edge of a precipice. 

This unserviceableness of the road is particularly evident between San Miguel and 
La Union, a distance of 40 miles (64 kilometers). This too is the most used portion 





THE MODERN LITTLE TOWN OF CHINAMECA, REPUBLIC OF SALVADOR. 


Chinameca has about 12,000 inhabitants, and is a clean, well-kept, and active place, toward the east 
of the Republic. It possesses many modern buildings of this type, and th2 shops are supplied 
with attractive imported goods. Lying at the edge of the growing coffe district, and about to 
come closer in touch with the outside world through the n2w railway from La Union on the coast, 
Chinameca promises to become an important commercial center for a large consuming district. 


for carts carrying freight into the interior from the port and from the higher lands 
down to the port. All sorts of merchandise go to the thickly populated areas east of 
the Lempa River, and the mines (near San Miguel) send down their ores, accompany- 
ing a stream of carts with coffee and other native products for export. 

I have passed 30 carts in an hour groaning their sluggish way along, the patient 
oxen hauling them slowly over huge rocks or through deep ravines, the dust inches 
deep in the crevices, or the mud in the rainy season even deeper. Yet the traffic 
increases and the road grows worse. There is now building a railway from La Union 
to San Miguel, with promises of extending farther into the country, to tap the rich 
region hitherto dependent upon such cart roads alone. This will be a godsend to 
half of Salvador, which had been confined to carts for all their means of traffic. 

La Union is the safest harbor in the Republic. Lying completely protected in 
the Bay of Fonseca, it is decidedly better than the open roadsteads of the Pacific. 
Lack of deep water is the only inconvenience, but loading is easier, because there is 
noswell. It really serves the eastern half of the Republic, and a very ambitious half, 
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let me tell you, for the people east of the Lempa River believe in themselves, and will 
not be subordinate to the older and better known western portion. They have very 
little notion of Yankee goods, however. A traveler from the United States is almost 
unknown. Germans, Englishmen, and others from Europe are not afraid of the rocky 
road from the coast, and they meet success. In fact, I think that any man can find 
profitable markets all through this neighborhood if he goes after it actively. I have 
not mentioned all the towns, by any means, which deserve a visit. I could write a 
whole article on Salvador for Americans, but I must hurry away from the subject in 
order to keep my promises and to try to reach my destination within the appointed 
time. 

I can not leave the dear little country, however, without paying a merited compli- 
ment to the courtesy of the inhabitants. They are cordial, unaffected, and hospi- 
table. Spontaneous kindness is characteristic of them. I must mention also the 
admirable development of the telephone throughout the country. It is possible to 





LAKE ILOPANGO, REPUBLIC OF SALVADOR. 


One of the most beautiful bodies of water in Central America. It is a simple fashionable resort for 
the people of the capital, who ride out for the “‘week-end”’ pleasures. A gasoline launch crosses 
the lake every other day or so for connection with the highway to the city of San Vicente. The 
road is splendidly constructed, perfectly adapted for the automobile, and strikes through the 
heart of the Republic toward the eastern section. I crossed the lake with my mules in a barge 
towed behind the launch, my baggage stowed at one side ready for packing when shore was 
reached. The lake swarms with ducks, and this region should be the hunter’s delight. 


telephone from one end of the Republic to the other. I have come into many a small 
hamlet hardly big enough to be called a village, and at the corner of the plaza is sure 
to be a telegraph station, but in not a few instances the same tiny office will have a 
telephone box at one side, from which, as easily as from New York City to Philadel- 
phia, a message can be spoken 100 miles away. 

It has taken me a week to travel from San Salvador to La Union, during which I 
visited four good-sized towns. I ought to have spent two weeks on the way, and to 
have taken in two or three more. To cover the district thoroughly not less than two 
weeks should be allowed, and that is hurrying. There is no American consul outside 
of the capital, and very few American residents. The salesman can therefore get no 
help from such officials, and must trust to the friends he may make and to the banks, 
which will give him practical advice. 

My expenses, including the cost of the mules and guide, as explained before, 
amounted to $60. Now, if I had taken the steamer along the coast from Acajutla to 
La Union I should have paid from $15 to $20, besides the cost of embarking and land- 
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ing, and I could have visited only the two ports, one of which I had already seen. 
From La Union I should have been obliged, in order to accomplish anything, 
to go inland up hill, and let me tell you that up to San Miguel is a good sight worse 
than down to La Union. Allowing two weeks for my trip, it cost me only five days 
extra, at a gain of three cities. I reckon, therefore, that my way is in the end most 
economical, both as to time and money, if results are the thing that counts. 

But the “‘rough riding” is by no means over yet in Central America. I have still 
to go through Honduras. . 

The average traveler contents himself with taking the steamer from a convenient 
port, stopping a few hours in Amapala, and hurrying away. That is a false and 
unprofitable plan of doing it. Merely passing along the coast would make me cover 
the same ground twice, and also skip the very portions of a country most open to 
opportunity for the introduction of American goods. I am trying to outline a trip 
to cover the ground, not merely to skim along beaten paths already worn out by the 
traveler. 





ON THE HIGHWAY, REPUBLIC OF SALVADOR. 


This road is 25 miles long (39 kilometers), has a minimum width of 20 feet (6 meters), and is often 
wider. It passes through a thickly settled part of the Republic, the country being highly culti- 
vated. Some splendid engineering work has been done, and every foot of the finished way can 
be traversed by automobile, although there are differences of elevation of 1,000 feet (304 kilometers) 
within a couple of miles, the ascent being managed by spirals around the hills. One of my pack 
mules is just back of me. I am ready for the journey after a breakfast (almuerzo) in the native 
cottage by the roadside. 


In La Union it is possible to hire a gasoline launch, either from there, or by tele- 
graphing across to Amapala, to take one into Honduras. The cost is the same, no 
matter where the launch comes from. I have paid 25 pesos (about $8) for the passage. 
By steamer it would cost less, provided the steamer happened to leave La Union when 
you wanted it and was going to stop at Amapala. The launch can be usually secured 
on twenty-four hours’ notice. It is about 20 miles across the bay, shorter by launch 
than by steamer, because the former can cut through channels too shallow for the latter. 
I left La Union a few moments after 10 in the morning and arrived at Amapala just 
before 1 in the afternoon. The bay is almost always smooth, but toward midday a 
smart breeze comes up, which is trying for small craft. The early morning is therefore 
the best time for the trip. 

Amapala is a pretty town of perhaps 4,000 inhabitants, lying under a mountain, 
on an island. It is also a relatively clean seaport, with little of the tropic surround- 
ings so characteristic of Colon or Corinto. There is not an American in the place, 
all of the business being in the hands of well-organized European companies. They 
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control the imports and exports, most of which come from Germany, but they are not 
at all averse to buying or shipping goods from the United States, 1f reasonable induce- 
ments are offered. However, the mistake made is in supposing that the interior is 
not worth visiting and that all the purchasing is done at Amapala. No wonder that 
the people of Honduras know nothing about us if our commercial endeavor is limited 
to the coasts. I have crossed from south to north through the Republic; that is, 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic; and this is the way to do it. 

Amapala is on an island, about 20 miles from the main station—San Lorenzo—at 
the end of the highway to the capital, Tegucigalpa. San Lorenzo can be reached 
by the mail boat, which is rowed across at intervals, varying according to the tide. 
This passage is cheaper, although it may cause awkward delays. The surer plan is 
to hire a gasoline launch from one of the large commission firms, which will then 
make the trip according to one’s convenience. <A special permit used to be demanded 
by the comandante of the port for departure after sundown. These last two condi- 
tions add something to the ordinary cost. I have paid 25 pesos ($8) to cross after 





HOTEL NUEVO MUNDO IN SAN SALVADOR. 


San Salvador, the capital of the Republic of Salvador, is a city of about 60,000 inhabitants, but with 
its contiguous population may be estimated at 100,000. It has several pretty plazas near the center, 
and most of the commercial houses face these plazas. In such a city as this, business is specialized 
to some extent, but many stores handle genera] merchandise of great variety. 


dark against the tide. I should add here that the money of Salvador is quite good 
in Amapala for such expenses, and that it can be exchanged for Honduras money 
at par. The commission men at the port will cash a draft or purchase American 
paper and gold, with only slight discount. 

At San Lorenzo mules, horses, or even a carriage, can be obtained for the trip to 
Tegucigalpa. Or rather, they are met here, but they must be ordered in advance 
while in Amapala, either by telegraph or letter, according to necessity, from Pespire, 
15 miles up the road, and the first town of any importance near the coast. Each animal 
costs 10 pesos ($3) from San Lorenzo to Tegucigalpa, to which fodder and bedding 
must be added. The livery stable sefiora—it is a lady in this case—is entirely respon- 
sible and trustworthy. A bargain struck with her will be kept. 

In Honduras the mozo (servant) who acts as guide and looks after the animals receives 
the same reward as the price ofa mule. He does not need a bestia of his own, but always 
runs along on foot, keeping up a dull or a smart pace for hours, and able to cover 20 
to 40 miles a day without exhaustion. They are asarule good faithful boys, they know 
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every step of the way in daylight or darkness, they are acquainted with the people 
along the road who have accommodations for travelers, and they are helpful in many 
respects. 

The distance from San Lorenzo to Tegucigalpa is about 60 miles (96 kilometers). 
When the road was built it was splendid and automobiles bowled along over it within 
twenty-four hours. When I last negotiated it, however, it was sadly in need of 
repair, and in places it was simply impassable for anything less substantial than a 
native oxcart. I understand that the Government is now reconstructing the road, so 
that the automobile service can be resumed. I advise the traveler, nevertheless, 
to prepare for the steady mule, as sure to get him there. 





LOADING AND UNLOADING FREIGHT AND PASSENGERS AT ACAJUTLA, REPUBLIC 
OF SALVADOR. 


The port has a first-class pier, but steamers must lie some distance away from it and deliver or receive 
by means of barges. The process is the same when the pier is reached, an advantage being that only 
the barge moves. Passengers and ordinary boxes can be easily handled in this basket, but bulky 
packages may cause considerable trouble. The shipper must bear this in mind when filling an order 
for any place in Salvador. 


A good horseman, well equipped and seasoned, may do the distance in two days— 
that is, from early morning of the first day to the evening of the second day; it has been 
done between sunrise and sunset, but that is ‘‘going some.’’ The usual arrange- 
ment is to leave San Lorenzo, where there is a funny little tavern, with simple cot 
beds and meals at all hours, before sunrise; that brings the traveler to Pespire about 
10.30 a.m. Here breakfast is taken and a rest till early afternoon, as Pespire is awful 
hot. The meal is respectable, and that’s all. From Pespire is a long, hard jaunt 
uphill, with some beautiful scenery as consolation, to La Venta, which I myself 
reached at a little after 10 at night. Good rest and refreshment in this rather pretty 
village are the rule. It grows cold at this elevation, for the road has by this time 
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climbed to 2,500 feet, a blanket being necessary at night, and even at midday the 
sun is not uncomfortable. This day is the hardest. The second day finds the road 
better, while the heat and dust of the lower, coast portion, are left behind. 

From La Venta onward it is uphill and down dale about all the way. I started 
just before sunrise, reaching Sabana Grande for an early breakfast. From this place, 
which is a lovely oasis among the mountains, there are kilometer stones, beginning 
at number 55, to mark the way to Tegucigalpa. This is at the edge of the mining 
region, but few habitations are passed, as the land is not very fertile hereabouts. In 
fact, the southern side of the capital, although much the more traveled, is by no means 
the richer agriculturally; north of the capital, especially beyond Comayagua Valley, 
astonishingly rich grazing and farm lands are in evidence, with more yet not numer- 
ous native villages. 

Honduras is lonely, triste as the Spanish say, and no portion of the Republic 
illustrates the feeling stronger than this great, winding road to Tegucigalpa. I went 
along it by moonlight one night, dipping deep into a valley through pine forests, 
rising over the mountain to the dividing line beyond which lay another deep bar- 
ranca. The moon, bright as it can be only in the Tropics, flooded the high ridges 
with silver, leaving in utter mist laden blackness the stretches through which I had 
to pass. Never the sign of a hut or hamlet; no sound, even, to disturb that stillness 
except the steady footfall of the mule that carried me. It was awe inspiring. I 
hardly dared speak to my mozo, plodding along a few paces in advance. When I 
lit my cigarette down in the valley again the flame startled me, and I thought of the 
devil’s tryst in Der Freischiitz, and began to wonder whatever had brought me here. 
Then I climbed 800 feet again, in scarcely 40 minutes, winding up and up to an- 
other ridge. Clear to the east was a faint break on the horizon, which even the moon 
could not hide. Before I knew it the sun had risen. Ahead of me stretched the last 
portion of the road, downhill now most of the way, with houses scattered here and 
there. My mozo pointed a familiar finger to the shimmering roofs of Tegucigalpa. 
He had never seen a railway train nor a trolley car, and was blissfully ignorant of 
the benefits of our industrial civilization, but that was to him la capital. 

Then I woke from my medieval dreams and realized what reason I had had for 
coming. It was commerce; I was on the spot to learn what the markets were, 
what the people wanted, and whether the United States could offer anything the pur- 
chasers of Central America would buy. I was not ashamed of my poetry, but I was 
again in the twentieth century, where poetry and business can be combined, and I 
was about to enter the only capital of Latin America which had never heard the 
whistle from a locomotive. 

But my space is exhausted. It has taken me practically a week from La Union to 
Tegucigalpa; 4 weeks were given to Salvador; 9 weeks before that I leit New 
Orleans—14 weeks in all, and I still must make the trip across country to Cortes 
and thence to and through Guatemala. All this, however, I shall try to tell about 
in my next and last letter, and end it with a few hints about business in general, 
and the manner of going after it. 

VIAJERO. 
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ERE you to visit the island of Porto Rico and traverse any 
considerable portion of its more than 1,000 kilometers of 
macadamized roads, next to the beauty of the scenery and 
the boundless fertility of the soil you would be impressed 

with the number and perfection of its public-school buildings. They 
seem to be everywhere, some large and imposing, containing more 


than 20 rooms and costing 
many thousands of dollars; 
others, the simplest of struc- 
tures—thatch roofed and 
primitiveinevery detail, but 
each glorified in the purpose 
to whichitis devoted. The 
island contains nearly 1,000 
of these temples of learning, 
ereat and small, and to them 
during the past school vear 
more than 120,000 children 
turned for instruction. 
That means that of the en- 
tire population of Porto 
Rico 1 in every 9 went to 
school, a larger proportion 
than for any other people 
of the Western Hemisphere, 
save those of the United 
States and Canada. 

The organization which 
has brought about such a 
degree of educational de- 





HON. GEORGE R. COLTON, GOVERNOR OF 
PORTO RICO. 


velopment in Porto Rico is largely centralized in the department 
of education, one of the 7 coordinate executive departments of the 
insular government. At the head of the department of education 
is the commissioner of education, appointed by the President of the 
United States, and to whom is given by the organic act of the island 
power to ‘‘superintend public instruction throughout Porto Rico.” 
By the same act all disbursements for educational purposes must be 
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approved by him. In each of the 66 municipalities of the island are 
school boards in charge of the local school interests, but the formu- 
lation of the course of study (which is uniform for the island), she 
certification of teachers, the examination of pupils to determine their 
progress, and other general powers reside in the department of 
education. 

The salaries of all teachers, amounting to $720,000 annually, are 
paid direct from the insular treasury. Of the 1,743 teachers on the 
pay roll of the department, 815 are males and 928 are females. All 
hold certificates issued. by the department based either upon exami- 
nation or upon graduation from some institution recognized by law. 
The salaries are good as teachers’ salaries go in the various countries 
of the world, the average monthly wage for the entire number, includ- 
ing allowance for house rent, being $49.19 for the school year of nine 
months. This is considerably higher than the average salary of 
teachers in the United States. The maximum and minimum salaries 
of teachers below those of high-school grade are $95 and $33 per school 
month. 

Of the 121,453 pupils enrolled in the public schools for the year 
1909-10, the distribution was as follows: 
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Kindergartens are in the experimental stage, being maintained in 
the cities of San Juan and Ponce only. 


RURAL SCHOOLS. 


The rural schools are by far the most numerous. With few excep- 
tions they are located in the country districts. Although the num- 
ber of such schools equipped with modern furniture and appliances 
is Increasing year by year, still not a few remind one of the primitive 
New England school with its tables and backless benches for the chil- 
dren. In some instances substantial 1-room cement school buildings 
have been erected for their use, but by far the larger number are main- 
tained in less substantial structures erected for the purpose or even 
in rented buildings. In no instance, however, is the same structure 
used for school and residence purposes. More than half the rural 
teachers are men, and all are native Porto Ricans. They are doing 
work worthy of the greatest praise in extending elementary instruc- 
tion to the remotest corners of the island. In all rural schools the 
curriculum covers at least the first three years of instruction and in 
many includes the fourth, fifth, and even the sixth year. Beyond 
this it does not go. 
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GRADED SCHOOLS. 


Graded-school systems are maintained in each of the 66 towns and 
cities of the island as well as in a considerable number of the more 
populous barrios. These graded schools compare favorably in all 
respects with the better systems of schools in the United States. 
They are for the most part fully as well housed, better ventilated, 
equally as well equipped, and I have no apologies to make for the way 
they are taught. They are graded the same, and pupils have no dif- 
ficulty in transferring from one system to the other without loss of 
standing, with the advan- 
tage to the Porto Rican 
pupil of being bilingual. 
The 8 grades of the common- 
school curriculum are main- 
tained in 46 municipalities 
of the island, while in prac- 
tically all at least seven 
years of instruction is given. 
In addition to this, in 18 
municipalities, exclusive of 
the cities in which high 
schools exist, a ninth year 
of instruction, 1. e., the first 
year of high-school work, is 
given. 

In 49 municipalities, 
graded school buildings of 
from 4 to 22 rooms have 
been constructed; in all, 70 
such buildings with a total 
of more than 400 rooms. 
Three classes of teachers give HON. EDWIN G. DEXTER, COMMISSIONER OF 
: EDUCATION OF PORTO RICO. 
instruction in the graded 
schools, viz, teachers of English, English graded teachers, and Spanish 
graded teachers. The first named are Americans, nearly all graduates 
of colleges or normal schools in the United States. The law requires 
that at least one teacher of English be assigned to each munici- 
pality of the island. In some the number is considerably greater, 
the) number of American teachers in the island being about 150. 
They are assigned, for the most part, to the higher grades. 
The English graded teachers are Porto Ricans who, through the 
study of the English language either in the United States or in the 
public schools of Porto Rico, or in the courses in English maintained 
by the department and taught by the teachers of English, have so 
perfected themselves in the language as to pass a special examination 
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in English given by the department. They are then authorized to 
give instruction in all the branches of the curriculum through the 
medium of English. Such teachers receive an extra compensation of 
$5 per school month. 

Every Porto Rican teacher is required by law to pass an examina- 
tion in English at the end of the school year, the course being so 
eraded that at the completion of a series of years of instruction under 
the teachers of English, the English graded license may be expected. 
For the school year 1909-10, in 90 per cent of the graded schools of 
the island, instruction in all subjects (except the Spanish language) 
was given in English, and in the remaining 10 per cent English was 
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taught as a subject. This means that the graded schools are prac- 
tically upon an English basis. It does not mean, however, that the 
Spanish language is neglected, for thorough instruction in that lan- 
guage is maintained from the first grade, throughout the high school. 
It is not my desire, as commissioner of education, to supplant the 
mother tongue, merely to supplement it with the language whicn 
must, in the nature of things, become more and more the language 
of business and commerce for the people of Porto Rico. 

The third class of teachers mentioned above, the Spanish graded, 
are in the process of securing the English graded license, but have not 
as yet passed the rigid examination demanded by the department for 
that grade. Many of them, however, are teaching in English. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS. 


At the cities of San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez are maintained 
first-class high schools, each with a four-year course and sending 
their graduates to the University of Porto Rico and to any college 
or university in the United States without difficulty in entrance. In 
addition to these fully equipped high schools, partial high-school 
courses are offered in 18 municipalities of the island. In these 
various schools of a secondary grade are more than 900 students. 
In each of the three high schools mentioned is maintained a com- 
mercial course, in addition to the regular scientific and classical 
courses. 

The school spirit in these institutions is good, athletic enthusiasm 
is intense, literary and debating societies are maintained, and every- 
thing is found which goes to make a first-class high school. The 
island may well be proud of its high schools. 


AGRICULTURAL AND MANUAL INSTRUCTION. 


Instruction in agriculture is offered both by the University of 
Porto Rico and by the department of education, the former at Rio 
Piedras, where it maintains extended courses, the latter in 6 of the 
41 supervisory districts, where work of an elementary nature is 
offered. In each of these districts is a special teacher of agriculture, 
who gives instruction to the pupils in the graded schools and super- 
intends the work of the rural teachers in the subject. Gardens are 
maintained in connection with the work, and in some instances the 
sale of the products has placed quite a fund at the disposal of the 
teacher for the purchase of fertilizer, implements, etc. Sugar cane, 
pineapples, citrus fruits, tobacco, and vegetables are the common 
products. It is hoped that in the near future the work can be ex- 
tended through the appointment of a larger number of special 
teachers. Hitherto the source of such teachers has been principally 
Tuskegee Institute and other agricultural schools of the United 
States, but the university of the island is now in a position to meet 
the demand. In addition to this source of supply, the summer insti- 
tutes maintained by the department provide instruction for pros- 
pective teachers of agriculture, more than 150 having pursued such 
courses during the past summer. 

In the high schools of the island and in the university courses in 
manual training and in domestic science are maintained. In the 
graded schools courses in sewing are offered, but up to the present 
time only to a limited extent. 

It is my hope that funds may be provided by the legislature at 
its next session for the introduction of these subjects on an extended 
scale into the graded schools. 





SPEAKER’S STAND AND PLAZA, ANASCO, PORTO RICO DURING CITRISTMAS CELEBRATION, 1909. 
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NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


During the past year night schools were maintained in 65 of the 
66 municipalities of the island, in all 158 schools, with 9,624 pupils 
enrolled. The great majority of persons attending the night schools 
are adults. 

But no mere description of the schools of Porto Rico. can give 
any adequate idea of the many ways in which the educational 
organization is influencing the lives and customs of the people. 
Within two years no less than 233 public-school libraries have been 
established, containing more than 25,000 volumes. The grate 





GRADED SCHOOL AT CAGUAS, PORTO RICO. 


majority of these are simple but strong boxes (in reality condemned 
army kits) m circulation among the rural schools, each containing 
a selection of from 50 to 100 books. These libraries were estab- 
lished and are maintained almost entirely by voluntary contribu- 
tions of books made by people of the United States at the solicita- 
tion of the Commissioner. More books are needed, especially those 
printed in Spanish, and the department of education (address, San 
Juan, P. R.) will gladly give further information regarding the 
movement to anyone addressing it. 

Another important educational movement in the broadest sense is 
the establishment of fully equipped public school playgrounds. 
Three years ago there was but one such playground in the island. 
To-day there are 45, with something more than $20,000 invested in 
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their equipment. This consists of the best and most modern appa- 
ratus for outdoor gymnastics, such as swings, climbing poles, rings, 
teeter boards, ladders, basket and baseball outfits, vaulting and 
jumping standards, etc. Thousands upon. thousands of the Porto 
Rican youth of both sexes are making use of these playgrounds and 
are developing a sturdiness of physique hitherto, I believe, unknown 
to school children in the Tropics. Every form of athletic interest 
has been fostered by the playground activity. At the interscho- 
lastic athletic meet, held in April, 1910, there were more than 200 
contestants, coming from many different schools, and the records 
made would have been creditable to boys of equal age in any part of 
the world. At the contest for school bands, held in connection with 
the meet, nine bands were in competition. 5 

The establishment of school savings banks is another movement 
to which the department has been giving its attention during the 
past two years, with the result that such banks are now established 
in 31 municipalities of the island. In them 9,404 pupils deposited 
$8,883 during the school year 1909-10. Of this number of depos- 
itors, 693 started individual accounts in the national or city banks 
of the towns in which they live. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PORTO RICO. 


In the University of Porto Rico the public-school system of the 
island culminates. This institution is not directly under the depart- 
ment of education, though the commissioner of education is ex officio 
the president of its board of trustees and its chancellor. It was 
founded in 1903, is vested by law with all the rights and privileges 
usually inhering in such an institution. The material equipment of 
the university consists of roughly 200 acres of land, something more 
than 100 acres of which are situated at Rio Piedras, 7 miles from 
San Juan, while the remainder adjoins the United States Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station situated at Mayaguez, at the western 
extremity of the island. No buildings have as yet been erected upon 
the Mayaguez property, which was purchased as a basis for the exten- 
sion of the College of Agriculture. The Rio Piedras campus con- 
tains nine structures used by the Colleges of Liberal Arts and Agri- 
culture and by the normal department. The last-named department 
was the first to be established by the university, and is now a pros- 
perous normal school with nearly 300 students enrolled and as many 
more in the practice school. 

The College of Agriculture was established in 1903, but for various 
reasons has not developed as rapidly as might have been hoped. In 
connection with the college a model dairy is maintained, with a large 
herd of registered Jersey cattle, a thoroughly up-to-date poultry 
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department, a large market garden, and an apiary, besides the 
departments devoted to the propagation of pineapples and citrus 
fruit. 

The University of Porto Rico presents the logical point of academic 
contact between the Spanish and English-speaking peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere. Easily accessible both from the north and the 
south, located in an island which is one of the beauty spots of the 
world, with a climate which is unsurpassed, persons wishing to 
become essentially bilingual can find no better institution. The 
university curriculum offers more extended courses in the Spanish 
language and literature than does any institution in the United 
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States, and more extended courses in English than are to be found in 
Spanish America. And persons coming either from the north or the 
south will find so many persons speaking their own language that 
the usual shock of a plunge into a distinctly foreign environment is 
not felt. Already the university has students from both the North 
and South American Continents, and the number is sure to increase. 
With the large number of people in the Spanish-speaking countries 
who feel the commercial necessity of the English language and the 
perhaps still larger number of youths in the United States who foresee 
a business or a professional future in Spanish America, the University 
of Porto Rico bids fair to become a veritable Pan American university. 
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DITORIAL reference has been made in this issue of the 
BuLietin to addresses delivered by various members of 
the Governing Board of the Pan American Union. So 
interesting were all these speeches that extracts from each 

of them are given. 

At the Trans-Mississippi Congress, recently held at San Antonio 
Texas, the Minister of Bolivia, Sefior Don Ianacto CALDERON, after 
extending the greetings of the southern half of the continent to the 
northern half, spoke, in part, as follows: 


I have no doubt that there are still alive some of those unfortunate travelers whe 
crossed the Isthmus of Panama when that journey was made partly on the backs of 
mules and partly in frail canoes, necessitating many days of travel and exposure 
through malarial-infected swamps, the infections of yellow-fever mosquitoes and the 
danger of highwaymen who preyed on the passengers. 

Thousands of adventurers, anxious to reach the new Eldorado in California without 
delay, found premature graves in the unhealthy marshes of the Isthmus. It was then 
that the genius and persistent activity of an American, ASPINWALL, conceived-and 
brought about the construction of the Panama Railroad, one of the boldest and most 
useful undertakings. It is said that each railroad tie cost the life of a man; but in 
exchange millions of travelers have since been spared. 

From that time onward the progress of the world has been rapid. The East and 
the West of the United States to-day form only an entity, completely linked and 
with better facilities of communication than the original States possessed at the begin - 
ning of the last century. 

The great steamships that cross the Atlantic have changed this former long voyage 
into pleasant excursions of only a few days’ length. 

The development of the railroads of Europe, of America, of Asia, and of Africa have 
shortened the distances and brought the peoples of the entire globe into quick touch 
with each other. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the dream of centuries, the removal of the obstacle 
that separates in the north of the continent the two oceans, has become a paramount 
necessity. 

The energy and the financial power of this great Republic have again been called 
into action to carry out the most gigantic geographical-surgical work, as the cutting 
of the Isthmus of Panama was once very aptly termed by the distinguished British 
Ambassador, Mr. Bryce. 

Great effort and enormous capital was first expended by France and at present by 
the United States to accomplish this stupendous work; but who can properly appre- 
ciate the immense benefits which will result to the commercial relations of the world? 
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America and Asia will be thousands of miles nearer each other; the free communi- 
cation between North and South America will give a tremendous impetus to their 
intercourse. The bringing of widely-separated countries into closer and more rapid 
communication will culminate in a universal transformation of the commerce of the 
world. 


The Minister then referred to the physical obstacles encountered 
in the development of our foreign trade and the inconveniences expe- 
rienced in travel on account of the difficulty in crossing the Isthmus. 
“The opening of the Panama Canal,” he said, “will remove these 
and other obstacles.” 


Equally important will be the better understanding of the markets of South America 
by the exporters and manufacturers of this country, who will have more opportunities 
to study and consult the tastes and necessities of the South American people; and 
who will also have greater facilities for visiting the various countries and to get 
acquainted with the businessmen. Personal and direct contact is a powerful element 
of union and the promotion of advantageous relations. 

The continent of South America is capable of unlimited development by reason of 
its size, the variety and richness of its products. 

The total population of the 10 Republics does not exceed 60,000,000 people; but 
their international commerce reaches to about $2,000,000,000 annually. 

Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador on the north are especially adapted to cattle 
raising. They grow coffee, cocoa, rubber and other tropical products; have many 
gold mines, deposits of asphalt, and other important elements for the development of 
commerce. 

Peru already produces great quantities of sugar, cotton, alpaca wool, copper, gold 
and silver, and in the vast plains and forests watered by the navigable rivers, as the 
Ucayali and the Maranon is a country of inexhaustible resources. Chile possesses 
great nitrate deposits, is rich in copper and other metals; Argentina, by its agricul- 
tural and stock-raising industries, has an important and growing position in the world’s 
commerce; Brazil, with its vast territory and great rivers, to-day supplies this country 
most of the coffee as well as rubber that it consumes. Uruguay and Paraguay are also 
countries rich in pastures and agricultural products. 

My country, Bolivia, situated in the center of the continent and crossed by double 
chains of the Andes, watered by great rivers flowing to the Amazon and the Plata, 
rich in virgin forests, abundance of rubber and all tropical products, offers in its eastern 
plains wonderful opportunities for stock raising. The mines of silver, copper, bis- 
muth, zinc, and tin were the principal source of wealth during the dominion of 
Spain. The silver mines of Potosi produced billions in the three hundred years of 
the colonial period, and if it had not been for the great depreciation in the value of 
this metal and the lack of cheap transportation the many abandoned mines would be 
in active operation to-day. 

On the other hand the exploitation of tin has considerably increased. Bolivia 
being the only American country where this metal is found in paying quantities, 
has, I will say, the natural monopoly in its production. Last year more than 21,000 
tons of pure tin were exported; and with better transportation facilities and greater 
working population, Bolivia, which now produces about one-fourth part of the tin 
needed, could easily supply enough for the world’s consumption. 

In order to avoid the obstacles offered by the great heights of the Andes and the 
distance from the coast, there was begun several years ago the construction of a system 
of railroads that will facilitate communication with the markets of the world. 

In general there is only a faint knowledge of the progress made by the construction 
of a railroad in South America. A short time ago a line in Ecuador from Guayaquil 
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to Quito, the capital of the Republic, was opened to traffic, thus uniting the interior 
cities of the country with its principal port on the Pacific. 

In the South, Chile and Argentina are already connected by the recently completed 
tunnel under the Andes, and in consequence Buenos Aires and Valparaiso are only 
about a day and a half distant instead of the former long and dangerous voyage through 
the Straits of Magellan. The railroads which Bolivia is constructing will tap the 
Argentine frontier, passing through a vast section of that country, and will open a 
direct outlet to the Atlantic from its inland sections and will, eventually, when Peru 
completes the building of its railroads to Lake Titicaca, establish a continuous rail 
route from Lima to Buenos Aires. 

Bolivia and Chile are constructing a railroad from Arica to La Paz, which will put 
the latter city within 8 or 12 hours of the coast, thus reducing to one-third the time now 
required for making the trip by rail from Antifogasta in Chile or from Mollendo in 
Peru. The important railroads which Brazil is now building in accordance with an 
international agreement with Bolivia, passing around the Falls of the Madeira, will 
very shortly open to traffic all the section watered by the Beni and the Mamore in 
Bolivia, rich in rubber and other tropical products. 

The construction of a railroad from La Paz to Puerto Pando will attract toward the 
Pacific a large portion of the commerce which at present passes out by the Amazon. 

Peru and Ecuador are also proposing to build rail lines which, starting from points 
near the Pacific coast, will run to the principal tributaries of the Amazon; and the 
opening of the Panama Canal will afford a rapid and advantageous route to the Pacific 
for a great part of the commerce that now passes to the Amazon, thus saving 3,000 miles 
of travel down this river in order to reach the coasts of the Atlantic. 

It is very convenient in meetings such as this congress for the leading men and 
all who may have an interest in promoting the business and political relations of 
this country with the other Republics of America, to discuss the economic questions 
relating to their progress, and to devise means whereby the commercial relations may 
be strengthened and advanced by the common efforts of all the Republics. 

It is well to bear in mind that with the Latin race sentiment has more influence than 
mere profit, and that the intercourse with these countries must be based on mutual 
consideration, which so greatly contributes to render attractive the relations between 
countries and individuals. We appreciate the kindness received more than the dol- 
lars gained. 

European exporters hold the supremacy in commerce in South America by reason 
of the deference paid to the desires and needs of the various markets; for the care exer- 
cised in packing, the promptness of shipments, and the granting of credits more or less 
extended. 

If American exporters are interested in developing their relations with the countries 
of the south it is highly important that they study the demands, send representatives 
who thoroughly understand the Spanish language, exercise greater care in filling orders, 
and avoid delays, which unfortunately occur, rendering the goods sent of little value 
or even useless. 


Sefior CaALDERON then commented most kindly on the democracy 
of this country, the ‘liberty enjoyed in its territory and the spirit 
of justice and respect for the rights of other countries.’’ He took 
occasion to praise the favorable attitude of the United States toward 
arbitrating international questions: 

Before concluding these brief observations I must mention the debt of gratitude that 


the cause of Pan Americanism owes to the Hon. Joun Barrer, Director General of 
the Pan American Union. 
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After the memorable voyage of the distinguished ex-Secretary of State, Mr. Roor, 
to South America, and the brilliant demonstration he made in this same Congress at 
Kansas City, calling attention to these Republics, so little known until then, the work 
of Mr. Barrett in his indefatigable propaganda in speech and in writing, illustrating 
the great progress of the Latin Republics, has contributed more than anything else to 
awaken interest and develop the good relations of all our countries. 


At the meeting of the National Waterways Congress held in Wash- 
ington on December 6, the Ambassador of Mexico, Sefior Don FRraAn- 
cisco LEON DE LA BARRA, was one of the principal speakers. Speak- 
ing of the extensive improvements of the rivers and harbors of 
Mexico, he said: 

As I realize the spirit of loftiness and foresight that prevails in your discussions 
and your studies, I fully comprehend the enormous progress of your country. To 
resolve its financial, social, or political problems, the United States relies on the dis- 
interested and efficient work of such of its citizens whose learning may contribute 
toward reaching a solution satisfactory to the interests of the Republic. 

The presence here of the First Magistrate of this country—whose personality com- 
mands all respect both at home and abroad—gives a special luster to your meetings, 
and a stimulus which must greatly encourage you all. 

The solving of your river and harbor problems is of the greatest importance to my 
country, not only on account of the knowledge to be derived from your studies, but 
also because of the influence that a wise solution may have on international commerce. 

The facilities offered by river works for the improvement of navigation and of port 
works, which increase their capacity while affording the necessary security to ship- 
ping, must need have an influence in your international trade, as they contribute to 
reduce the cost and increase the rapidity of transportation. 

Thus, if all the countries in the world ought to follow attentively the progress of 
your study of these subjects, your two neighbors, Canada on the north, and Mexico’ 
on the south—both represented here—are particularly bound to do so, and you, also, 
are interested in knowing what your neighbors, to whom you are bound by important 
commercial ties, are doing in the matter. 

The principal aim of your work and efforts is the improvement of waterways in 
the United States, but as you also direct your attention to the consideration of your 
ports, I desire briefly to explain to you, in accordance with the suggestions made to 
me by your distinguished President, Mr. RANSDELL, what Mexico has accomplished 
in this line of work. 

The improvement of our ports and lighthouses was imperative for the country as a 
complement to the network of railways built to foster industry and commerce. 
Because these railroads reached to the Gulf shores first, the main attention of the 
Government was directed to its ports, and now that the railways have reached to the 
Pacific coast, important works have been carried on in Salina Cruz, Manzanillo, and 
in Other ports of that coast. 

I shall mention, first, three of the Gulf ports: Veracruz, Tampico, and Coatzacoalcos, 
now called Puerto Mexico. The first named was justly dreaded by navigators because 
of the numerous reefs that made it dangerous, as well as the fact that, on account of 
its situation, exposed to all winds, it was but a roadstead between the coast and the 
castle of San Juan de Ulca: To-day it is a real port, thanks to the improvements 
begun on the 10th of August, 1882. 

According to the surveys and plans of Don Luts E. Vitua-Senor, of your country- 
man, Captain Eps, and the French engineer, M. Tuisrs, the construction of the port 
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steadily advanced until 1895, when a contract was made with the English firm of 
Messrs. S. PEARSON & Son (Limited) for the completion of the works. These improve- 
ments consist of a series of breakwaters and wharves, giving the port a capacity of 430 
acres, with a depth at low tide of 10 meters. Thirty ships can lie alongside of the 
wharves at the same time, and every necessary facility for loading and unloading is 
afforded. On the shore, a substantial foundation has been built, measuring 630,000 
square meters, where warehouses and other Federal buildings have been erected. 

I have obtained the foregoing information from a report by Engineer Nicoxav at 
the time the work was finished in 1902, and it appears that the cost of this improvement 
amounted in round numbers to 30,000,000 pesos. This will show you, gentlemen, 
the importance of such undertaking. 

Sanitation, paving, electric lighting, etc., completed the work in a city that, being 
formerly infested by yellow fever, enjoys at present excellent sanitary conditions. 

The port of Tampico, nearer the United States than that of Veracruz, and connected 
with the central portion of the Republic by a railroad which traverses very rich regions, 
shows a daily increase in the importance of its maritime commerce, due to the improve- 
ment done in accordance with a contract made by the Federal Government with the 
company of the Central Railway, which obtained a subsidy of 3,000,000 pesos to com- 
plete the work. 

The method in this case was different from that followed at Veracruz. In Tampico 
all that was necessary was the canalization of the River Panuco and the building of 
two jetties, which, upon the extension of the canal, did away with the old bar. 

The Tehuantepec Railway, 310 kilometers long, connecting the Gulf of Mexico 
with the Pacific Ocean, needed safe terminal ports of great capacity provided with all 
the necessary elements for facilitating rapid transit for passengers and merchandise. 
Such conditions were indispensable to verify the prophecy of Baron ALEXANDER VON 
Humso pt, who, in calling Tehuantepec ‘‘The Bridge of the World,’”’ foresaw that it 
would be one of the greatest commercial highways of the world. 

In Port Mexico, formerly Coatzacoalcos, the river of this name was canalized and 
two large jetties were built. Salina Cruz, the terminal port of the Pacific, has an 
inner harbor covering nearly 30 hectares protected by two magnificent jetties. 

The cost of the work in these two ports, whose sanitary conditions are perfect, is 
estimated at over 65,000,000 pesos—and their wharves and anchorages are completely 
fitted with all the modern improvements and appliances that science and mechanical 
arts have devised for the convenience of commerce in the loading and unloading of 
cargoes. Thanks to such excellent conditions of the two ports and the Tehauntepec 
Railway, the results obtained since the inauguration of the line in 1907 have far 
exceeded expectations. The expenses of transportation of merchandise is estimated 
approximately at $2 per ton, thus insuring a future which grows more brilliant every 
day. 

The port of Manzanillo, on the Pacific, now connected by rail with the capital of 
the Republic, has been greatly improved by a large jetty and other important works 
for the deepening of the bay, thus facilitating all operations of the maritime commerce. 

Mazatlan, which is soon to be connected with the rest of the Republic by a railway, 
and Guaymas on the Pacific coast, as well as the ports of Progreso and Campeche on 
the Gulf of Mexico, are now being studied with the object of improving their present 
conditions. The improvement in Guaymas can be readily accomplished by an outlay 
not to exceed 5,000,000 pesos, according to the estimates submitted. 

I must not tire you with a detailed account of works now finished. With what I 
have said, I believe I have complied with the wishes of your distinguished president, 
Mr. Ranspretu. In view of the fact that I have the honor to address a body of men 
whose lofty aims and practical tendencies have for their object the solution of vital 
problems in contemporary peoples, I have limited myself simply to a brief recital 
of facts. 
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By this short statement you will readily understand the efforts made by your south- 
ern sister to solve in the best possible manner most important questions in regard to 
the adaptation of our ports to the needs of international commerce. We have yet 
many problems to solve, but what I have briefly shown you will be sufficient for you 
to understand the spirit that leads the Mexican Government to favor and encourage 
all that which may be an element of progress. 

In conclusion, allow me, gentlemen, to express my earnest wishes for the happy 
outcome of your labors, that will doubtless contribute to the increased greatness of 
this country, which is an example of what intelligence and labor may achieve when 
used in the cause of progress. 


Again, at the inaugural session of the American Society for the 
Judicial Settlement of International Disputes, held in Washington 
on December 15, the ambassador also delivered a very able speech, 
from which the following is quoted: 


It affords me profound satisfaction to have the honor to express to you the sentiments 
of cordial appreciation of my Government for the lofty and noble work in which this 
most worthy association is so earnestly engaged. My Government is a staunch sup- 
porter of those whose efforts are directed toward aiding in the establishment of a 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, in the constitution of which the fundamental rights 
of States have not been overlooked; an institution which, because of its very elements, 
is a universally respected tribunal. 

When such an institution has been established, free from any national or political 
influence, the day will not be far distant when we may in all justice make our own 
the generous optimistic view which led the beautiful Miranda in ‘‘The Tempest’’ to 
consider humanity as perfect, when she averred ‘‘How beauteous mankind is! O, 
brave new world that has such people in it!”’ 

Caliban, it is true, will go on playing his part of the fierce, envious beast, but his 
onslaughts will lose some of their force, because of the great power that science and a 
far-reaching prudent policy will have brought to the aid of good. 

I regret very much that his official duties prevent the presence here of the distin- 
cuished Secretary of State as our presiding officer. In him we recognize the sound 
judgment of the jurist, coupled with a clear knowledge of life asa statesman. These 
traits make him worthy of holding the high post you have confided to him, gentlemen, 
at this meeting, where there are gathered together so many minds and so many hearts, 
joined in one common work, a work of love and harmony. 

In order that the International Court of Arbitration be assured an effective life as 
a permanent juridical institution, it is necessary that the following fundamental con- 
ditions be united therein: First, that its procedure be expeditious and the rights of 
the contending parties be guaranteed; second, that the constituents of which it is 
composed be respected by all civilized nations; and lastly, that the principles it is 
called upon to apply be clear and such as shall have merited universal approval. 

The first condition has already been fulfilled, thanks to the work of the Second Peace 
Conference, resulting in the well-known convention. The principles upon which it 
rests are susceptible in some cases of advantageous modification, but such as they are 
established by the convention, they serve their purpose. Practice will show, later on, 
the changes they must undergo in order to make international justice more expeditious 
and of easier and surer application. 

The constitution of the court which gave rise to so heated a debate in the conference 
that it did not permit the reaching of a definite conclusion on this subject will per- 
haps be agreed upon among the powers before the meeting of the next conference, 
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provided some’ system of scheme is adopted that shall take into due consideration 
the principle of the juridical equality of States in accordance with the teachings of 
modern science. 

The recognition by the civilized nations of the fundamental principles of inter- 
national law and a mutual agreement as to the form in which such principles should 
be substantially applied is the third condition necessary to secure a useful and perma- 
nent life to the international court. . 

I am well aware that the complete codification of international law is a slow work 
and has to contend against serious obstacles, but the spirit of harmony grows stronger 
day by day among countries, either expressed in the form of treaties and conventions 
or tacitly in universal practices. 

In our day one of the principal aims of legal science is to formulate in a clear and 
precise manner the principles adopted, to do away with the cause of those international 
questions wherein the only real enemy is found in the form in which thoughts are 
expressed. 

In the balance shown as the result of the examination of the favorable or adverse 
circumstances connected with the realization of your plans, the former factors control 
and eventually will conquer, as you have not cared to remain in the field of idealiza- 
tion, like those philosophers who pretend to legislate for a perfect humanity, thus 
uselessly toiling like that character in the ‘‘Tales of Hoffmann,’’ who, seated before a 
white canvas wielding a brush without colors, was engaged in giving the necessary 
touches to paint a picture. You work in a practical, efficient manner, taking man as 
he is with his vices and his faults, encouraged by the deep conviction that—as your 
philospher, Wiz1t1am James, but recently lost to the science in which he shone, said— 
““Conscience goes ever unceasingly on.’’ Thus the world’s conscience keeps its onward 
march, because it possesses a real life which is forever renewed and undergoes a con- 
tinuous evolution. 

In conclusion, allow me, gentlemen, in expressing the earnest wishes of the Secretary 
of Foreign Relations of Mexico for a happy outcome of your labors, to join with 1t my 
own personal desire for the speedy arrival of an era, which is not so far distant, when 
he who has the greatest power shall be he who has the greatest sentiments of justice. 


The sixth annual meeting of the Red Cross Society held in Wash- 
ington on December 6, listened to a speech by Sefior Don Joaquin 
Brernarvo Catvo, the Minister of Costa Rica. The Minister paid a 
glowing tribute to the American nation, and then continued as 
follows: 


No people upon the earth have set such an example as the United States in the success 
of its institutions and the consequent prosperity of the nation; if we admire the sur- 
prising progress which it has attained, the world’s admiration is the greater at seeing 
here realized, upona greater scale than elsewhere upon the globe, what were primarily 
the dreams of humanity, and later, its just aspirations, since the brillant “‘Star of 
Bethlehem” shone over the earth. This explains why every day bears to its shores 
thousands of people from all the old nationalities who, without forfeiting any of the 
good which they have left in the mother country, find here the enjoyment of much 
more, if not everything, that can reasonably be hoped for in life. 

The nation, having become great through its own and temporarily foreign elements, 
the fabulous figures of its commerce demonstrate the happiness of its people; and if 
its commerce be a sign of its great wealth and of its cordial relations with other nations, 
its philanthropy is the exponent of its high civilization. 
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There are, in human nature, deficiencies which civilization can not correct, and 
there occur upon the earth accidents against which no human power can prevail; but 
there are in the Christian ideal sentiments of humanity which alleviate the woes of 
those who suffer either through incapacity or as victims of other misfortunes. In this 
respect the United States has distinguished itself, looking after the needy at home and 
sending relief to the unfortunate in other parts of the world. 

Among the calamities which from time to time afflict mankind neither plagues nor 
the most destructive seismic phenomena cause greater Injury than war; civilization is 
guiding us toward an elimination of this terrible evil, and in the evolution toward this 
Christian goal the United States of America is moving with noble courage in favor of 
conciliation and arbitration as a means of obliterating international questions. 

It is true that the horrors of war have been to some extent lessened; but war is 
destruction, and so long as it is possible, an increasing tribute of tears will have to be 
paid for those who die, and of aid for those who survive, temporarily, or for all time, 
incapacitated. 

This, as is well known, caused the formation of the humanitarian institution of the 
Red Cross, and to it the world owes most praiseworthy services. In it, woman, the 
angel of the fireside, has been converted into the angel of charity, and her silent sacri- 
fices and persevering example can only be compared with her limitless self-sacrifice. 

In this country the Red Cross has not confined its beneficent action to the victims 
of war. Here, in times of peace, and with the intelligent cooperation in particular 
of an illustrious woman, the philanthropic institution has held aloft its banner, and 
its humanitarian services have carried relief to many thousands of unfortunates on 
occasions of national and foreign calamities. 

In the month of May of the present year, a terrible earthquake destroyed the city of 
Cartago, in Costa Rica, my beloved country, and, in an hour of the greatest affliction, 
when confusion added to the horrors of this frightful calamity, the American Red 
Cross was the first to make its voice of comfort heard, as the voice of Providence. 
Costa Rica will never forget this seasonable humane act, and in its name I have the 
honor, on the present occasion, to express its most profound and eternal gratitude 
to the President of the United States of America, who is at the head of the institution, 
and the other members of its administrative board, and particularly to Miss BoarDMAN 
and Maj. Gen. Davis, whose solicitude, worthy of the highest appreciation, was dem- 
onstrated so fully and with such laudable spontaneity. 


Before the Sixth Annual Convention of the American Civic Asso- 
ciation in Washington on December 14, the Minister of Cuba, Sefior 
Don FRANcISCO CARRERA JUSTIZ, spoke on ‘Cuban Municipalities and 
Their Civic Progress.”’ 

He first outlined the historical development of municipal improve- 
ments from the days of the Roman Empire to the present time, and 
then spoke of the Cuban progress, as follows: 

Each country, according to its peculiar characteristics, has been making its evolu- 
tion in this most interesting field of the political and social sciences. I may, perhaps, 
speak of my own country with the experience which is a result of the fact that I 
cooperated in drafting the recent organic laws of the Cuban municipalities, and per- 
chance the legal precedents established by the Republic of Cuba may not be destitute 
of some interest, inasmuch as they refer to very recent laws which were written in 
view of the latest improvements made in other countries along these lines. 
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The Cuban municipalities are really derived from the Spanish, and their original 
organization was exactly the same as those of the famous municipalities of Castilla 
and Leon which, together with those of the north of Spain, were the admiration of the 
whole world by reason of their culture and wealth. This was the case until the 
sixteenth century, when the haughtiness of an Austrian dynasty destroyed the powerful 
Spanish nation, which was a great one while her Government was essentially Spanish 
and as long as the spirit of progress of her municipalities was allowed to have freedom 
of action. An eminent French writer—BrcHarp—speaking of the municipalities of 
the middle ages, says that those of Spain were the most prosperous of Europe, and adds 
that ‘‘the freedom which was smothered in other nations by the feudal régime was safe 
in the lofty and generous souls of the Spaniards.” And F.S. Horrmay, in his notable 
work, entitled ‘‘The Sphere of the State,” says that ‘“‘the first country which secured 
municipal liberty after the monarchs had established the rule of the sword all over 
Europe was Spain.” Therefore, the Cubans have reason to be proud of the fact that 
their municipalities descended from those of Spain. 

It is owing to this Spanish origin that we have a close and direct relationship with 
the Roman municipalities. The municipal system of Rome was established in all 
her colonies, and it should be borne in mind that Spain was the most romanized of the 
Roman colonies. At the time Cuba was discovered the Latin language was spoken in 
almost the whole southern part of Spain. The identification of Spain and Rome 
during nearly eight centuries of domination was such that the younger Puiny, in his 
famous letters, regarded the Spaniards as true Romans. Such Spaniards as TRasAn, 
THEODOSIUS, ADRIAN, and Marcus AuRELIUS were Emperorsof Rome. GrsBBon, the 
English historian, says that of ‘‘the eighty golden years” during which mankind has 
been most happy, sixty elapsed while the Spaniards held the scepter of the world. 
No greater honor could possibly be paid to a conquered people. It was under the 
influence of this Roman spirit that the Spaniards of the sixteenth century created 
the Cuban municipalities; and hence F. W. BuackMAR isright when he says that the 
first colonies of Spain in America were more Roman than Spanish. Wherefore, the 
Cuban municipalities have a brilliant and classic pedigree, as they descend in direct 
line from that Roman municipal régime, in accordance with which laws the whole 
world in those times was subject to one single center, but not by surprise or in a per- 
emptory or accidental manner and without a solid foundation—as was done by the 
former great empires—but by reason of the splendid interlock that rendered possible 
the idea of the universal state which only Rome conceived. 

During four centuries the Cuban municipalities acted on that Hispano-Roman 
impulse, until they recently became a Republic through the generous aid of this 
powerful and noble country. Then Cuba undertook the work of modernizing its 
local public life, since the laws should correspond to the social conditions, and these 
are changeable par excellence. We entered into a new state of things which required 
a new organic law of the municipalities. This law, promulgated on the 25th day of 
January, 1909, contains a full declaration of the judicial entity of the municipalities, 
and, as stated in article 114 of this law, the Cuban municipal government is vested 
with all the necessary powers to regulate, by means of its deliberations and decisions, 
the matters relating thereto. In this respect our law corresponds to article 64 of the 
French Municipal Code of 1884, which is considered by ALBERT SHAw—an eminent 
authority on municipal affairs—as one of the most advanced legal expressions of 
municipal autonomy . 

As regards the capital of the nation, article 124 of our municipal law prescribes 
that its embellishment, hygiene, and general progress shall be in charge of the national 
treasury, and that the General Government shall carry out such public works as may 
be necessary, it being an exceptional system and somewhat similar to those of Wash- 
ington and Paris. 
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With the only exception of the capital, the powers of the Cuban municipalities to 
act is not limited by the system of powers enumerated, which restricts to such a 
great extent the action of the English and Anglo-American municipalities. Besides, 
the mayor and aldermen are elected by direct vote and we have separated the local 
public powers—as is generally the case in this country—the city council having a 
local legislative chamber and its own chairman, and in a separate place the mayor 
acts as chief of the local executive power. So that, therefore, in Cuba the republican 
system of government does not exist only in the comparatively abstract field of the 
constitution of the state and national powers, but is also extended to the municipality 
which, according to Stsmonp1, is the true country, the real country, that which we 
see and appreciate with all our senses. In Cuba each city and each village is a true 
local republic, with its own elective government and without any other ties of sub- 
ordination to the central power—either in its organization or its functions—than 
those which are strictly required in order to maintain the political unity of the State. 
This is what the National Municipal League of the United States claims for you. Ii 
we add to this the fact that the autonomy of the Cuban municipalities does not 
emanate from laws—which are the changeable work of colegislative bodies—but 
from a still higher source, that is to say, from the constitution of the state itself, it 
will be seen that we are placed in a legal situation which is eminently progressive, 
constituting a solid guaranty of political liberty which it is almost useless to fully 
declare in the fundamental code if, afterwards—as is the case in many countries— 
such liberty is denied in practice because the municipalities remain subject to the 
executive central power or because sometimes they are ‘‘abject slaves of the legis- 
lature of the State,’’ as graphically expressed by the eminent publicist, Horace 
Demine. Within such legal state constituted in Cuba we live there the full and 
sincere republican life, because, as the Hon. SmtH Low has said, ‘‘the success of 
democracy never is endangered through an excess of political liberty, inasmuch as 
the latter strengthens and stimulates it.’ For their legislative work the Cubans 
had the good sense to carefully avail themselves of the deep studies and investiga- 
tions of the National Municipal League of the United States. And we also learned 
a good deal from the great Spanish statesmen who were acknowledged authorities 
on such matters. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Cuban municipalities are legally empowered to 
carry out any necessary work for the embellishment of cities. The legislative aspect 
of the problem, in order to put the same into practice, having been solved, we are 
now commencing our independent life, because we know that in the history of nations 
one year represents only a day, and we are preparing the ground and seriously study- 
ing the manner of developing a greater Habana, worthy of its splended possibilities, 
in view of the fact that even now it is already a great city with more than 300,000 
inhabitants, and so clean and enjoying such excellent sanitary conditions that, accord- 
ing to the latest vital statistics, our average mortality has been lower than that of any 
other great city of the world, which is indeed a great asset. Our efforts, in order to 
carry out a great plan to embellish our capital city, will now be greatly promoted by 
the valuable work of this convention; the same being true of other towns of our 
Republic. 

The great American people, who are acknowledged masters in many things, and 
who especially know how to appreciate the practical aspect of life, have also been 
remarkably successful in their works relating to civic improvements, and to such a 
degree that they have actually awakened a sincere and enthusiastic interest in this 
matter. This is indeed one of the great characteristic features of this wonderful 
country, by which it has been able to merit not only the admiration but also the 
gratitude of all civilized nations. And hence the important work of this convention 
will undoubtedly exercise a powerful and universal influence. 
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HE Butierin takes pleasure in publishing in this issue the 

portraits and sketches of several men prominent in the 

development of commerce and friendship in Latin Amer- 

ica. This list is an especially notable one, representing as 
it does both North and South America, and including the four great 
sections of Latin America, viz., Mexico, the island Republic of Cuba, 
Central, and South America. All in this group, moreover, have 
devoted their best energies for many years not only to promoting 
closer and better relation- 
ship between their respect- 
ive countries and the United 
States, but have also been 
prominently identified with 
the upbuildine and progress 
of their particular districts. 


SENOR DON RAMON RABASA, 
GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 
OF CHIAPAS, MEXICO. 


The name Rapasa has for 
many years been intimately 
associated with the awaken- 
ing and growth of the spirit 
of progress so characteristic 
of the State of Chiapas to- 
day. It was Don Emizxio, 
brother of the present goy- 
ernor, who, as governor in 
1892, gave a stimulus to the 
agricultural development of 
that district which has since 
resulted in making Chiapas 
an important and rapidly growing State. The present governor, 
Sefior Don Ramon Rasasa, has consistently followed the program 
outlined by his brother, and through their combined efforts their 
native State has undergone a wondrous transformation compared 
with a quarter of a century ago. 
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SENOR DON RAMON RABASA, 


Governor of the State of Chiapas, Mexico. 
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Sefor RaBasa was born at San Cristobal Las Casas in June 1849. 
At the age of 12 years he was sent to Europe, spent four years of his 
boyhood at college in Barcelona, Spain, and two and a half years at the 
German college of Remscheid. He returned to Chiapas in 1867 and 
for several years managed a large rural estate beloneine to the family, 
In 1879 he made an extended tour of the United States, Canada, 
Continental Europe, and Great Britain, returning to Mexico with that 
liberal education, culture, and breadth of intellect acquired only 
through travel in foreign 
lands. He then devoted 
himself to the interests of 
his State, both along educa- 
tional as well as_ political 
lines. 

Among the numerous po- 
sitions held by Sefior RaBAsA 
were, professor of arithmetic ° 
and geometry, and history 
and geography, at the State 
Normal School; member for 
several terms and _ twice 
president of the Municipal 
Corporation of Tuxtla Gu- 
tierrez, the present capital 
of the State; member of the 
corporation of Tonala; jefe 
politico (chief of administra- 
tion) of the Department of 
Tuxtla; inspector of public 
works; deputy to the Fed- 
eral Congress for the State 
of Tamaulipas; state treas- 
urer-general; manager of the Bank of Chiapas. From December 25, 
1905, to June 20, 1906, he was provisional governor of Chiapas, consti- 
tutional governor from June, 1906, to November, 1909, and reelected 
to this position until the 30th of November, 1913. 





COL. ORENCIO NODARSE, OF CUBA. 


COL. ORENCIO NODARSE Y BACALLAC, OF CUBA. 


Col. OrnENcIO, NoparsE y Bacaiac, former Director-General of 
Posts and Telegraph of the Republic of Cuba, for two terms, has 
just agreed to assume the directorship of the special rent bureau. 
The executive ability and integrity of Sefor NoparsE won for him 
profound respect and admiration throughout the Republic. 

Senor NopARSE was born in the Province of Pinar del Rio, but 
when a young man he took up his residence in the Province of Matan- 
zas. Here he took an active part in the revolutionary movement, 
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and, later, during the war for independence, distinguished himself as 
a solidhen on the battlefield. He was also a member of the constitu- 
tional assembly of the revolutionary forces. 

At the conclusion of the war he was appointed chief accountant 
and supervisor of the mu- 
nicipality of Havana. On 
account of the rather un- 
settled condition of affairs 
at that time this position 
was regarded as delicate and 
responsible, but Colonel 
NoparsE rendered most 
valuable services here. His 
administrative ability soon 
brought him into the politi- 
cal arena of Havana, and he 
was elected mayor of the 
city. For personal reasons, 
however, he never assumed 
the office. 

He was later appointed 
Director-General of Posts 
and Telegraph of the Re- 
public, but resigned soon 
after and devoted his ener- 
gies to the organization of 

CAPT. BENJAMIN DYER MANTON, the political forces at the 

Ex-United States Consul at Colonia, Uruguay, and “ Pather capital. In 1909 General 

of the Telephone in the River Plate.” 6 4 

GOMEZ again tendered this 

position to him. He occupied this post up to the time of his appoint- 
ment as Director of the Rent Bureau. 





CAPT. BENJAMIN DYER MANTON, ‘‘THE FATHER OF THE TELEPHONE 
IN THE RIVER PLATE.”’ 


Captain Manton was born in Rhode Island in 1829, and educated 
in the public schools of the vicinity. When 17 years of age he made 
his first sea voyage, five years later sailing for California via Cape 
Horn. In 1852 he commanded the Le Coug in a voyage to Monte- 
video. As master of the Messenger several years later he carried 300 
passengers from Liverpool to Melbourne, accomplishing the voyage 
in.seventy-one days, a record passage. At the outbreak of the civil 
war he enlisted and was given command of the mortar-brig Sea 
Foam, and at a later date of the U.S. S. Relief, attached to Dupont’s 
squadron. On his discharge from the navy he built two steamships 
which he placed in the South American trade. 
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In 1868 Captain Manron was appointed American consul at Colo- 
nia, Uruguay, retaining the position until the office was abolished in 
1907. While at this post he installed in Colonia the first dock for 
repairing vessels ever established on the River Plate and equipped it 
with American material and machinery. In 1880 he introduced the 
first American horsepower threshing machine to be shortly followed 
by the introduction of Ameri- 
can reapers and harvesters. 

But Captain Manron’s 
fame rests particularly on 
his successful efforts to in- 
troduce the telephone, as a 
result of which he has become 
widely known as the ‘‘ Father 
of the Telephone in the River 
Plate.’ Against great oppo- 
sition he introduced the first 
telephone—the Gower Bell— 
ever installed in_ these 
countries. After completing 
the telephone work he in- 
stalled an electric-light plant 
and a telephone system in 
the city of Colonia. For some 
time hestrongly urged an air- 
line railway from Monte- 
video to Colonia, there to con- 
nect with a fast lime of 
ferryboats, so as to carry FREDERICK C. COOK, 
passengers and mail to Prominent American business man in Argentina. 
Buenos Aires in three or four 
hours, and it appears now that the Government of Uruguay is to 
grant such a concession to two syndicates. 

To Captain Manron belongs largely the credit of developing Colo- 
nia as a popular summer resort for the Argentine capital only 26 
miles away. A syndicate has recently purchased his beautiful estate 
Villa Real as the basis for this resort, and a large hotel and beautiful 
pleasure grounds are soon to be constructed. 





FREDERICK C. COOK, AN AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN IN ARGENTINA. 


FrepErick C. Coox, merchant and landed proprietor, was born 
in New York City September 17, 1853. While quite young he went to 
the Argentine Republic and served an apprenticeship in one of the 
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leading British firms until the year 1870. For two years he was 
employed by Joun CoGuian, the famous civil engineer and founder 
of the waterworks of the city of Buenos Aires. 

In 1877 Mr. Cook established, with Mr. C. S. Roperts, the firm of 
C. S. Rosperts & Co., which in a short time became the leading 
export and import firm do- 
ing business with the United 
States. After a quarter of 
acentury of partnership Mr. 
Roperts retired from the 
firm, and Mr. Coox con- 
tinued the business under 
his own name. 

Mr. Cook always took an 
active interest in the prog- 
ress and development of 
Argentina. He was one of 
the principal founders and 
directors of the La Blanca 
Freezing Company, one of 
the first local directors of the 
Midland Railway, associ- 
ated with the Chamber of 
Commerce and the British 
Hospital. He was also one 
of the original founders of 
the North American Society 
of the River Plata and was 
honored with the first presi- 
dency of this organization, 
which has been so prominent in promoting a closer commercial 
union between North America and the countries of the River 
Plata. 

For the last thirty-five years Mr. Coox has taken a prominent 
part in nearly all the undertakings of a social and charitable character 
of the English-speaking community. Besides being a director of the 
recent International Agricultural Exhibition at Buenos Aires, he 
also represented the United States as a delegate. 
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JOHN B. TERRES, UNITED STATES CONSUL AT PORT AU PRINCE, HAITI. 


Few men in the consular service of Uncle Sam can claim the dis- 
tinction of serving in one post for thirty years; yet such is the 
record held by Jonn B. Terres, the present United States consul 
at Port au Prince, Haiti. 


PROMINENT IN PAN AMERICAN AFFAIRS. OM 


Mr. Terres was born in Charlotte, North Carolina, September 
25, 1847. He received his elementary education in a private school 
and entered the Richmond Medical College. In 1866 he graduated, 
receiving the degree of doctor of medicine. For fourteen years 
he conducted a general practice; but he left his medical work to accept 
an appointment as_ vice- 
consul general to Port au 
Prince in 1880. After five 
years of service he resigned 
this position, but later that 
same year was reappointed. 
On May 4, 1904, he was ap- 
pointed consul to that port, 
which position he now holds. 


CHESTER DONALDSON, 
UNITED STATES CONSUL AT 
PORT LIMON, COSTA RICA. 


Mr. DoNALDSON was born 
in Ovid, New York, March 
28, 1862. He received his 
early education at the Gil- 
bertsville Academy, of New 
York, and Hamilton College. 
For several years he was en- 
gaged as teacher at River- 
view Academy, Poughkeep- 
sie, New York, the Berkeley 
School, of New York City, and as principal of the West End 
School, New York. He then engaged in engineering work and was 
employed as a military engineer by the Nicaraguan Government. 
Mr. DonaLpson also served in the Twenty-second Regiment, New 
York State National Guard. After examination he was appointed, 
on January 14, 1898, consul at Managua, and transferred to his present 
post, Port Limon, November 25, 1905. 





CHESTER DONALDSON, 


United States Consul at Port Limon, Costa Rica. 
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HE colors under which Toussarnt LouVERTURE had gal- 
lantly fought were those of the French tricolor. Not even 
when he became master of the whole country, and had 
adopted a constitution for his native land, on the 8th of 

July, 1801, was the flag of France discarded. It was not changed 
until 1803 after that upright patriot, ‘‘The First of the Blacks,” 
became a victim of the duplicity of those who had been unable to 
vanquish him by fair means, and was cajoled into bondage and 
exiled to France to die of hunger and privation in the Castle of Joux. 
Then Gen. JEAN Jacques Dessaings, his erstwhile lieutenant, 
renewed the struggle for liberty with retalations, similar in their 
severity to the cruel outrages which had been committed on his 
countrymen. 

Gen. DEssaLINeEs determined to throw off the allegiance of France. 
He was convinced of the falsity of NaPoLEON’s promises and to him 
these words of the consul’s proclamation, announcing to the inhabit- 
ants of St. Domingue the expedition of Gen. Lecrterc had been 
found wanting: ‘‘Should any one whisper in your ear: These forces 
are destined to deprive you of your liberty, answer: ‘It is the Repub- 
lic that has given us liberty; the Republic will never suffer it to be 
ravished from us.’”’ The promises had indeed been broken, for 
slavery, abolished in 1793, was reestablished May 20, 1802. 

Bent on erecting a sovereign Government, Gen. DESSALINES sup- 
pressed the white of the French tricolor—the white representing 
good will and peace for France—and keeping the other colors, reversed 
them in the arrangement of the flag. These were the ones which 
saw the departure on the 30th of November, 1803, of the remnants 
of the once brilliant army of 25,000 men which had been sent in 1802 
by Napotron. About 8,000 troops at Cape Haitien, under RocHam- 
BEAU, surrendered and went on board of the British squadron which 
was cooperating with Gen. DESSALINEs. 

Made governor for life in October of 1804, DEssaLings proclaimed 
himself Emperor and was confirmed by the constitution of 1805, 
which by article 20 determined the colors of Haiti to be black and 
red. 

After Gen. DESSALINES was assassinated in 1806, the French part 
of the island was divided between CrisTOPHE in the north and Gen. 
PETION in the south. Gen. HENRY CrisToPHE was made King under 
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the title of Henri I, and in 1811 the coat of arms was: Im a shield 
a phoenix rising from the ashes, a lion on each side of the shield, sur- 
mounted by a crown with the motto, “‘Dieu, Ma Cause et Mon Epée”’ 
(God, my cause and my sword). Adorning the shield, and around it, 
the collar of the order of chivalry of St. Henry and trophies. In the 
coat of arms of 1814 the shield is surrounded by a circular band in 
which are inscribed the words: ‘‘.Je renais de mes cendres’”’ (I rise 
again from my ashes). In 1825 England recognized the inde- 
pendence of Haiti, and France in 1838. 

In 1843 Gen. JEAN PrerRE Boyer became the President of the 
whole island. He had first united in his hands all the French part, 
succeeding Gen. PETION in 1818 and CristorHE, who had committed 
suicide, in 1820. The Eastern or Spanish part of the island, which 
kept the old name of Santo Domingo after the cession, but had 
again, by the Treaty of Paris in 1814, reverted to the Spanish 
dominion, had, on the 21st of December, 1821, declared its inde- 
pendence from the mother country. Boyer, taking advantage of 
dissensions there, invaded and conquered it, and in 1822 was the 
President of the new government, which was called the Republic of 
Haiti. 

Article 192 of the republican constitution of 1843 provided that 
the colors of the flag should be blue and red, placed horizontally, the 
blue uppermost; and the arms of the Republic consisted of a palm 
surmounted by the cap of liberty and ornamented with a trophy of 
arms with the motto: ‘“L’Union Fait la Force’’ (In Union there is 
strength). 

The coat of arms was modified durmg the Empire of SoULOUQUE 
or Faustin I, from 1849 to 1859, but when the Republic was rees- 
tablished in that year by Gen. Fasre GEFFARD, the arms of 1843 
were again adopted and they have remained unchanged. 
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INCE its emancipation, the Republic of Haiti has had, at various 
epochs, besides the 1st of January and the Ist of May, other 
national holidays to commemorate the birth of distinguished 
men and notable events in the internal history of the country. 

But since the 14th of June, 1867, by article 201 of the constitution, 
only the above-stated days are celebrated. 

The 1st of January, 1804, was the culmination of the patriotic 
efforts of Hispaniola (little Spain, as CoLumBus named the island 
when he discovered it on December 6, 1492) for its liberty. French 
and Spanish struggled for the supremacy of the island; but by the 
treaty of Ryswick in 1697 Spain had to give up part of it to France, 
which called it St. Domingue, and by the treaty of Basel of oan 225 
1795, Spain relinquished the remaining portion. 

Mone than a quarter of century before the citizens of France had 
battered down the old bulwarks of tyranny through the Bastille and 
before the movement for liberty, equality, and fraternity had entered 
on its conquering march, MAKANDALL, a Haitian, attempted to throw 
off the yoke of European domination and, on the 20th of January, 
1758, failing in his plans, stoically suffered death at the stake, being 
burned alive at Cape Haitien in the midst of thousands who wit- 
nessed the inhuman sacrifice. Many liberty lovers of the island 
enlisted in the ranks of the American army and participated in the 
war of independence of the 13 colonies. They were at the siege of 
Savannah under Count p’EsTarne and General LincoLn, and when 
they returned home they worked and asked for the same boons for 
which they had fought for others and for which their own metropolis 
had given aid to the Americans. Intent on keeping the monopoly of 
the honors and positions they had heretofore enjoyed, the whites 
opposed the demands of the blacks, but in France a Society of the 
Friends of the Blacks, among whom were such leaders as GREGOIRE, 
MrraBEau, and LAFAYETTE, supported the aspirations of the negroes. 
The quadroon, Oe&, a cultured and brave man, at the time in France, 
returned to Haiti and strove to rally the patriots into defiance of the 
home Government. 

He was unsuccessful, and being captured was broken at the wheel 
at the age of 35, on the 23d of February, 1791, as was also his 
friend and companion, CHAVANNES. Their heads were placed on 
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poles in the public highways as examples to terrorize the populace. 
When the national convention of France, of 1791, gave the mulattoes 
all the rights of French citizens, the two classes clashed in Haiti, 
and when at the instigation of the whites the National Assembly of 
France, by decree of the 28th of March, 1792, sanctioned by the 
King on the 4th of April, repealed the measure, a destructive war- 
fare between the whites and blacks resulted. The situation in the 
island was so anarchical that the commissioners from France tried 
to restore peace by doing justice to the negroes, and on the 20th of 
August, 1793, slavery was abolished. This did not suit the slave- 
holders, and in the same year they appealed to the English for aid 
against the freedmen. The British forces invaded the island and 
for four years the country was the scene of constant fighting and 
devastation. In 1797 the great man, Toussaint LOUVERTURE, 
placed by WeENDELL Puitiips among the greatest, commenced to 
write his most brilliant pages of Haitian History, not only by his 
military triumphs, driving the English in 1798 from the island and 
conquering the Spanish side in January, 1801, but also by his impar- 
tial and honest administration. He gave protection to the whites 
and, as prosperity returned to the island, he established his far- 
seeing law as to the cultivation of the soil, which he held was the 
basis of the future welfare of the country. He believed that the 
weapons of war should be turned, once that independence had been 
obtained, into agricultural implements, and that the best soldiers 
are those who become the best farmers. Thus originated the day of 
agriculture, May 1, when prizes are awarded to the best products of 
the farms, in competitions held at different places. 

But Toussa1nt’s brilliant career ended far from his native land; 
it was reserved to General DrssaLines to complete the task of 
making the island‘a new nation. It was he and Generals CRIsTOPHE 
and CLERVAUX, twelve years after the struggle had commenced, in 
battles full of deeds of unquestionable valor and energy, such as 
Trois Pavillons, Ravine a Coulevre, and Crete-a-Pierrot, who at Port 
Dauphin, on November 29, 1803, declared thus their determination 
that St. Domingue should cease to be a colony: 

Restored thus to our primitive dignity we have asserted our rights; we swear never to 
yield them to any power on earth. The frightful veil of prejudice is torn to pieces; 
let it be so forever. War be to those who would dare to put together its bloody 
tatters. * * * Toward those men who would do us justice, we will act as brothers; 
let them rely forever in our esteem and friendship; let them return among us. 

At the very city of Gonaives, whence Toussaint LOUVERTURE had 
been taken away from his native hearth, a general assembly of the 
national representatives was called for the 1st of January, 1804. 
General DEssALINES, commander in chief of the native army, accom- 
panied by his officers, was in the principal square at dawn; he made 
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an impassioned speech, had the Declaration of Independence read, 
and after having asked the advice of his subordinates, the country, 
thereafter to be called by its aboriginal name “ Haiti’”—meaning 
wooded and mountainous land—was proclaimed independent in the 
midst of artillery salutes and beatings of drums. The oath was then 
taken to renounce the domination of France, to die rather than to 
live under it, and to fight to the last and never again to submit to 
any foreign master. 

This day and the one dedicated to agriculture were fixed by the 
constitution adopted in 1805 and have been kept since then. By 
article 21 of that constitution it was stated that agriculture being the 
first and the most noble and useful of all arts should be honored and 
protected. Haiti, the first colony of this continent, after the United 
States, to obtain its independence, thus consecrated in its holidays 
the great forces of national life, patriotism the 1st of January, and 
labor the 1st of May. 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































“Commercial Geography.””’ By Epwarp VAN DyxKe Rosinson. Chicago and New 
York. Rand, McNally & Co. (1910¢.) Ix, 455, xiii—xlvili p. Maps. Illus. 
Size 54 by 8 inches. 


The author conceives commercial geography to be the study of the localization of 
industries and then proceeds to discuss the factors involved. While formerly included 
in Traders Geography, and supposed to comprise anything and everything useful for 
a merchant to know, the modern method tends toward investigation that goes beyond 
facts and looks to causes. The logic of this method is apparent, and Mr. RosBrnson 
proceeds with his work in a thorough manner. 

Confining ourselves to a study of that part of commercial geography relating to 
Latin America, the author is severe in several of his statements of conditions there, 
and because of the fact that his figures are out of date, leaves the student under a 
wrong impression on some points. 

As a whole the volume is excellent, being well illustrated, while the text is clear 
and easily understood. 


“‘Notes sur la Medecine et al Botanique des Anciens Mexicains.’’ Par. A. GERSTE, 
S.J. One volume of 191 pages. Second edition reviewed and corrected. Pub- 
lished by the Imprimerie Polyglotte of the Vatican. Rome. 1910. 


The Columbus Memorial Library is indebted to the DuxKE or Lousar for this very 
interesting and valuable addition to its collection of Americana, which appears in 
book form for the first time, having previously been published in serial form in the 
““Revue des Questions scientifiques ”’ in 1887 and 1888. These notes on medicine and 
botany of the ancient Mexicans have been revised by the author and owe their present 
publication to the generosity of the DuKE or LousBat, whose name is closely associated 
with all study and research pertaining to Mexican archaeology and Americana. 

In the domain of science nothing reveals the genius of these ancient people so much 
as the progress realized in astronomy, botany, and medicine, and the author furnishes 
curious details on their remarkable advancement in medicine and botany. As with 
all primitive races, magicians and charlatans acquainted with the rudiments of science 
took advantage of the ignorance of the multitude. Nevertheless these ancient Mexi- 
cans were acquainted with the medicinal properties of numberless native plants and 
their efficacious use in case of illness. Vapor and medicinal baths had been known 
from time immemorial, as well as massage. Surgical operations were performed, even 
trepanning. The narcotic and stupelying properties of certain plants, especially of 
the mandragore, were also known. In his ‘‘Tesoro de Medicinas,”’ written in 1580, 
GreGoRIO Lopez stated that the mandragore would cause the loss of consciousness 
for about three hours, and physicians administered it before cutting or cauterizing 

The medical science of the Mexicans is intimately allied with the incomparable 
flora of their country and the ancient Mexicans had a passion for flowers, which were 
used in great profusion to decorate their temples, idols, and homes of their rulers. 
It is related that a certain lord of Tlachquiauhco, Matinat by name, lost his crown 
as well as his life for having refused to sell a wonderful tree, the tlapalizquixochitl, 
bearing flowers of rare beauty and fragrance, that was coveted by MonTEcuHCUMA, 
who had dispatched a special ambassador laden with presents and requesting him to 
name his own price. Upon his refusal Montecuncuma declared war, which he carried 
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to a successful conclusion, thus obtaining possession of the beautiful tree and his 
rival’s kingdom as well. Floral fétes generally preceded human sacrifices, the victims 
being crowned with garlands of flowers. Certain flowers were reserved for royalty, 
others for the nobility. 

The love of flowers explains the origin of so many magnificent parks which later 
were the admiration and wonder of the conquistadores. 

Mr. GrrRsTE’s book, which has been crowned by the French Institute and obtained 
the Lousat prize of 1910, is of especial interest to those who are interested in the 
study of the extinct civilizations of the New World. 


‘‘The Great States of South America. A Concise Account of Their Conditions and 
Resources With the Laws Relating to Government Concessions.’’ By CHARLES 
W. DomvitiE-Fire. London, G. Bett & Sons, 1910. xv, 235p. Plates. Fold. 
Maps. Size 54 by 84 inches. Price 12 shillings, 6 pence. 


The author has collated a number of facts relative to the larger South American 
Republics, and in his description of the several States gives a concise review of the 
geographical and political conditions of each. The special value of the volume lies in 
the fact that it contains an epitomized account of the laws, regulations, and conditions 
relating to the granting of Government concessions in the different Republics. This 
class of information will be appreciated by all who contemplate investing in South 
America. 

The book will be of especial use to busy men who want to get a bird’s-eye view 
of conditions and opportunities in South America. 
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‘*Reports of the Princeton University Expeditions to Patagonia, 1896-1908 
Volume 7, Palaeontology, Part 1, Litopterna of the Santa Cruz Beds.’”’ By WILLIAM 
B. Scott. Princeton, New Jersey, The University, 1910. 156 p. 20 plates. 
Size 10 by 13 inches. 


This study of the Santa Cruz fossils with their classification in families and species, 
the result of. two Princeton University expeditions, is a most exhaustive technical 
investigation of the subject. 

The specific group dealt with here—Litopterna—is unusually interesting, in view 
of the fundamental problems of descent raised and because a definite determination 
of systematic position and relationship will illuminate many obscure points of evolu- 
tionary philosophy. The restoration of the skeletons of these extinct mammals has 
been carried out with great care, as shown by the excellent plates at the back of the 
volume, and the conclusions deduced by a comparison of the bones would seem 
justified. 

The whole work has evidently been undertaken with painstaking care and thorough- 
ness, the result being a most valuable addition to this branch of science. 


‘“‘The Master Telegraph Code.’’ Published by the Business Code Company. New 
York. (1909¢.) (2), 448 p. Size, 54 by 84 inches. 


The value of a good telegraph code is self-evident and the saving effected in this 
way by large exporting and importing houses amounts to a considerable sum annually. 
Unfortunately clearness is sometimes sacrificed to brevity and resultant errors may 
mean loss. This book, prepared by the Business Code Company, enables the sender 
to use exact words in code signs instead of the old set phrases, a distinct improvement. 
The volume is attractively bound and printed. 
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“‘Traveler Tales of the Pan American Countries.’’ By Hnzpxian BUTTERWORTH. 
Boston, Dana, Estes & Co. (1902¢.) 289 p. Illus. Size 6 by 8 inches. 
Price $1. 


The purpose of this book is commendable, but the composition is unfortunate. 
While much good may come from turning the thoughts of the young toward South 
America through the medium of spirited stories, still it is even more necessary when 
endeavoring to impress the plastic mind of youth to adhere strictly to the truth. 

Beginning with the cover-title ‘‘Central America,”’ the work is crowded with inaccu- 
racies. On page 164, line 13, occurs a phrase that certainly should not be put in the 
mouth of a child. 

It is to be regretted that the author, who has written much about South America, 
did not give more care to the revision of his work. 


Boletim do Museu Goeldi. Para, Brasil. C. WreeGannpr, 1910. 


The library has received the Bulletin of the Goeldi Museum or Museum of Natural 
History of Para corresponding to the year 1909, which contains the reports of the 
operations of the museum for the years 1907 and 1908. The report states that valuable 
additions have been made to the zoological and botanical sections of the museum 
and that the work of catalogueing the ornithological collection of the museum has 
been completed and will soon be published. The staff of the museum has been 
increased and a number of scientific expeditions to the interior of Brazil were under- 
taken during the years under review. The most important of the works published 
under the direction of the museum is the ‘‘Album de Aves Amazonicas” (Album of 
the Birds of the Amazon Region), prepared by Doctor Gor.p1, the former director 
of the museum. 


‘Tl Caffé: Suo Paese e la Sua Importancia ’’ (The Land of Coffee). By B. Brett. 
Published by Utrico Hoeptt, Milan, 1910. 


This is a small treatise on coffee cultivation and the coffee trade in Brazil. It 
gives a description of the plant, of its origin, and methods of cultivation and prepara- 
tion in Sao Paulo. It contains 48 illustrations, 7 diagrams, and a map showing the 
coffee-producing zone in Brazil. 


Os Servicos de Saude Publica no Brasil de 1808 a 1907. Imprensa Nacional, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1909. 


This very comprehensive work comprises two large volumes and gives the history 
of the establishment and growth of the public health and sanitary service in Brazil from 
the time of the arrival of Kine Joun VI in Brazil up to the year 1907. The first vol- 
ume reviews the history of the health department, while the second contains the texts 
of all the laws and regulations issued to date governing the service. The work is 
profusely illustrated and contains several maps, diagrams, etc. 


‘‘Panama and the Canal To-day.’’ An historical account of the canal project 
from the earliest times, with special reference to the enterprises of the French Com- 
pany and the United States, with a detailed description of the waterway as it will 
be ultimately constructed, together with a brief history of the country and the 
first comprehensive account of its physical features and natural resources. By 
Forses Linpsay * * * Boston, L.C.Pace&Co. 1910. xili,427p. Illus. 
Maps. Size 54 by 8 inches. Price $3. 


The author has earned first right to the title of ‘“‘historian of the canal,’’ by virtue 
of all he has written on this, the most stupendous work of the twentieth century. 
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But he has not confined himself to the Zone alone in his study of canal conditions. 
His investigations have led Mr. Linpsay far afield in the shadow land of history, 
and the result is an excellent straight story of the Panama Canal from the time when 
it existed only in the imagination of considerate Indians who wished to please their 
Spanish questioners with the confirmatory answers down to our days when man with 
infinite labor and patience is bending nature to his will. 

The author, besides giving us all the important details of the canal construction, 
describes the country of Panama in most enthusiastic terms. 

That this country would prove ideal for the homeseeking farmer is guaranteed by 
the following: 

‘‘There is nowhere in the world richer land than that of the Republic of Panama, 
and the Pacific section of the Province of Chiriqui surpasses all other parts in fer- 
tility of soil, salubrity of climate, scenic beauty, and conditions adapted to agricul- 
tural pursuits. The District of David is an ideal farming country. From the coast 
the land gradually rises to the mountains, about 40 miles inland. Stretches of monte 
alternate with large tracts of gently rolling llano, reminding one of the famous ‘blue 
grass’ country in the neighborhood of Lexington, Kentucky, and covered with a 
thick mat of similar grass. Frequent streams and clumps of forest lend diversity to 
the landscape, which has an everpresent background of mountain peaks whose heads 
penetrate the clouds. Finer land for cattle raising it would be impossible to imagine. 
The llanos furnish ample range of the best kind and rich portreros, filled with heavier 
erowth, are fenced in upon the bottom lands.”’ 

Mr. Linpsay has given us a book that should be memorized by the people of the 
United States, being the record of one of the greatest achievements of this nation. 

In the review of ‘‘Sugar: A Handbook for Planters and Refiners,’’ by the late 
Joun A. R. Newianps and Benyamin E. R. NEwtanps, which appeared in the 
September number of the monthly ‘‘Bulletin,’’ the English price was given. As 
this book is imported and sold in the United States, we give here the American price, 
which is $10. Copies can be secured from Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123-125 Liberty 
street, New York. 
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‘“ Mexicans and Americans,’’ an article appearing in “‘ The Outlook” for December 3, 
by WALLACE GILLPATRICK, is timely, and although the character of the BULLETIN for- 
bids the discussion of political matters within its pages, the reason for this policy being 
apparent, there is so much of real worth in this paper which might be strictly con- 
strued as being of a slight political nature, that we quote certain paragraphs as being 
worthy of repetition. Referring to the general situation, Mr. GILLPATRICK says: 


With the increasing prominence of Mexico as regards her great natural wealth and industrial progress, 
and with the wide attention attracted by her recent celebration of the centenary of her national independ- 
ence, the matter of the existing and future relations of the United States to Mexico—of Americans to Mexi- 
cans—assumes renewed interest. And while it is true that for the fiscal year 1909-10 the United States 
ranks first in trade with Mexico, it is also true that we enjoy the advantage of being her next-door neighbor, 
and that as such it behooves us constantly to cultivate with her neighborly relations of both a commercial 
and a social nature. The relative order of other countries as regards the volume of their trade with Mexico 
isas follows: Great Britain, Germany, France, Spain. Mexico’s commerce with Central and South America 
is negligible, representing less than 1 per cent of her exports and imports. Notwithstanding our commer- 
cial supremacy, if we consider the purely social or human relations which are inseparable from trade, we 
find that each of the countries previously named outranks our own. 


Passing in review briefly the reasons for a misrepresentation of motive, the author 
continues with a general statement, referring to the Mexican character, as follows: 


Assuming , as we have every reason to do, that the two Governments have a satisfactory understanding 
founded on a sound and enduring basis, it remains for the American and Mexican people, who are destined 
to meet and mingle more and more, to strive earnestly and patiently for a similar understanding. That 
the Mexicans are doing their part is evident. They send their young men to American universities, and 
many of them remain for several years’ business or professional experience in our country before returning 
home to put it in practice. English is taught in the public schools of Mexico, and its-use is constantly grow- 
ing there, especially with the younger generation. 


The National University of Mexico, a recent foundation which actually represents 
the assembling of the various national colleges under a general directorate, has several 
Americans in its faculty. 


Mexico’s supreme contributions to international amity are her spontaneous and unfailingly kind recep- 
tion of Americans and her generous hospitality, which, despite much misunderstanding and some abuse, 
is still abundantly given, being an integral factor in the national life. A careful study of Mexican character 
and customs made by the writer during a prolonged residence in the country will perhaps contribute 
somewhat to the American side of this much-to-be-desired understanding between neighboring peoples. 
Such a study will be clarified if we remember that since the conquest, or for nearly four centuries, the domi- 
nant influence in the social and intellectual life of Mexico has been Spanish; hence it is possible, notwith- 
standing the clearly defined class lines, to characterize certain traits and customs as national—much more 
possible, in fact, than in our own country, where vast distances and varied ancestry are responsible for 
marked contrasts both in character and customs. 

A general attribute of the Mexican character is pride. Its most remarkable, and at the same time least 
understood, manifestation is considerateness toward all the world. It seems an embodiment of the old 
Spanish maxim: “In honoring others we amply honor ourselves.”’ This attitude is apparent in all the 
relations of life, between people of the small class, high or low, and between people of different classes. 
The customs that have origin in it are legion. In Mexico a courteous manner is universal between friends, 
where mutual respect seems always present; between employer and employee, where unfailing politeness 
is observed, and between mistress and maid and master and man. While Mexican servants are usually 
submissive and faithful, the classes they serve are almost unfailingly considerate of them. A direct order, 
as such, to a servant is unusual, it nearly always taking the form of a request prefaced with ‘‘Do me the 
favor.”’ There is magic in those four words and once an American appreciates it he will never go to Mexico 
without them. 


Under this same subject he has this to say further: 


This fine sort of pride in the Mexican character, of which the chief manifestation is considerateness, is 
informed by another quality which is also a national characteristic—extreme sensitiveness. With all their 
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scrupulous regard for the feelings of others, the Mexicans expect and demand the like in return. There is roth- 
jug unreasonable in this, it being really the logical working out of the Golden Rule according to modern 
ethics. Yet, it is right here, underneath this pleasant sea of Mexican kindness and urbanity, that lies con- 
cealed the rock on which many a ship freighted with the good intentions of Mexicans and Americans alike 
has been wrecked, and while this rock is nothing more or less than unfamiliarity with each other’s customs, 
the fault seems plainly to rest with the Americans, who have sought the country of the Mexicans, and are 
therefore bound to learn their customs. ; 


Regarding the bad manners of tourists, the author states facts that are difficult to be- 
lieve, but are undoubtedly true: 


A most unfortunate mistake is that of wearing articles of peon attire, no matter how picturesque, as the 
huge straw sombrero or the gaudy sash, which the peon employs to keep his truousers in place. This prac- 
tice, which is general with American tourists, is as incomprehensible to Mexicans as would he to us the spec- 
tacle of a party of foreigners, apparently ladies and gentlemen, displaying over their own apparel the blue 
blouse of a mechanic and strolling along Fifth Avenue. This we must freely admit is not done even in this 
Jand of liberty and equality. It seems unpardonable for Americans, while touring Mexico, to walk unbid- 
den into the homes of the people, even the poorest, and notwithstanding their possible interest in sociological 
research. Itsurely is more unpardonable to invade the churches during the celebration of religious services. 
And, while this is done constantly, I am convinced that it is done thoughtlessly, and that, if you should ask 
these same Americans how they would feel if strangers swarmed through their own churches suddenly, like 
locusts, and as suddenly swarmed out again, they would stare aghast at the mere suggestion. It must be 
confessed that this offense is sometimes due to a greedy and irreverent cicerone, intent only on his fee, but 
are enlightened Americans, pray, to be led into deeds of violence by an unscrupulous guide? The natural 
impulse, seeing a congregation of people on their knees, would seem either to join them or quietly to 
withdraw. 


In view of the fact that serious misunderstan dings often have the most trivial causes, 
we do not hesitate to recommend the article to the earnest consideration of all Ameri- 
cans either actually engaged in or contemplating doing business in Mexico. 


‘¢ The Truth About South America,’’ an article in the December number of ‘‘ American 
Exporter,’ by FRANKLIN JOHNSON, being a brief review of American trade conditions 
in South America, and is to be distinguished from the numerous articles recently 
published along similar lines, in that it takes a distinctly cheerful view of the out- 
look. While it is well known that the United States has heretofore been rather 
backward in this field of commerce, such a change has come about in conditions gen- 
erally during the last two years that we hold to the same conclusions as Mr. JOHNSON: 

Latin-American trade—more farticularly South American trade—is a favorite subject for loose think- 
ing, loose talking, misconceptions, and glittering generalities. 

Those who discuss the question may be divided into three classes: First, the imaginative enthusiasts, who 
paint a picture of a land flowing with milk and honey, of illimitable wealth, resources, opportunities, etc., 
ad infinitum, ad nauseam. Second, the pessimistic calamity howlers, who tell of the well-nigh criminal 
neglect of that continent by American manufacturers, capitalists, etc., and tell us how England and Ger- 
many are gobbling up all the trade and all the resources, and who clamor for American banks and American 
ships,andsoon. Third,a very much smaller class, men who recognize the plain facts that American manu- 
facturers are doing very nicely down there, thank you; that the prospects for the future are exceedingly 
bright, yet do not fall into the error of considering Latin-American trade and export trade synonymous 
terms. 


The author has traveled extensively through South America as a business man, and 
his statements are the result of careful investigation of all points on Latin-American 
development that would interest the business man. Although the merchants of the 
United States are particularly favored by reciprocal tariff agreements with Brazil, 
still American commerce has been making more advancement in other Latin-American 
countries where the same favorable agreements are not in effect. For instance: 


The accompanying table, being an abstract of the most recent Argentine Government statistics, tells 
tersely and emphatically the story of the export trade of the United States with the Argentine Republic. 
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ARGENTINA’S IMPORTS, 1909.2 


[Expressed in Argentine gold dollars, equivalent to 96 cents American gold.] 

















Percent- | Percent- 
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a Total imports, $302,756,095, the sharefof the three great exporting countries representing 61.7 per cent 
of the total imports. 

There can scarcely ke anything radically wrong with our American status as an exporting country when 
we can sell Argentina $40,000,000 worth of goods a year, 14.2 per cent of her total imports, as against Ger- 
many’s 14.7 per cent and Great Britain’s 32.8 per cent. The most significant fact shown in the table, 
however, is that American trade here is growing at the rate of over 20 per cent a year to Great Britain’s 
mere 6 per cent and Germany’s 17 per cent. 


The records of this office show a tremendous increase in interest in all Latin-Amer- 
ican countries by the United States during the last two years, and we are convinced 
that as soon as the merchants of this country are a little more familiar with the modus 
operandi of the business houses of South America the United States will come to her 
own in the southern Republic markets. 


‘* Mining in Nicaragua,’’ by T. LANE CarTeER, of Chicago, Illinois, a paper appearing 
in the ‘‘ Transactions of the American Institute of Mining Engineers,”’ is one of the best 
articles on this subject that has come to this desk. 

Mr. Carter is evidently a miner of considerable technical education and practical 
experience. He covers every point of his subject, from the history down to instruc- 
tions for the care of the health in the mining region he is exploiting. 

In reference to the early discoveries of gold the author says: 


About 1888 the first discoveries of gold were made in eastern Nicaragua and on the Atlantic coast. The 
placers did not last long and were soon abandoned for vein mining. No attempt on a working scale has 
been made at dredging, the indications not being favorable. A promising field for investigation is furnished 
by the black sands on the coast, especially from Walpasixa along Cape Gracias. But the future of gold 
mining in Nicaragua depends on the development of the veins. 

The mining on the Atlantic coast has been done by men with little experience or capital. A man, 
probably ‘‘grub staked”’ by some merchant in Bluefields, would go out into the wilderness with inadequate 
equipment. Too often the merchant has looked upon mining as amethod for making a market for his 
wares. If the small mining company which he formed bought a sufficient quantity of his goods, and was 
able to pay his bills, he was satisfied. In one instance known to me a promising mine was almost ruined 
because several mercantile firms were interested in it, and each had the right to supply goods for four months 
in the year. During these periods the firms would unload the maximum amount of supplies on the mine, 
each firm, in spite of the manager’s protests, sending him in four months provisions enough to last him a 
year. The consequence was a criminal waste. It was not uncommon to see barrels of flour, costing $25 
each, strewn along the wayside. Under such conditions it is no wonder that the mine did not pay 
dividends. 


Mr. Carter speaks of the difficulties of developing paying properties under previous 
administrations in Nicaragua, but he states that the foreigner receives as fail treatment 
as can be expected. 


There has been a feeling in the outside world that mining property is unsafe in Nicaragua; that, even if 
a company or an individual owns a mine, there is constant danger of spoliation or confiscation. My expe- 
rience has proved that this fear is unfounded. Ifa foreigner takes pains to see that he has complied with 
every law—and of this he must be quite sure—and obtains a clear title to his property, has it registered 
according to law both at Nicaragua and in his native country, he is as safe in his possession as if the mine 
were in England or the United States instead of the wilds of Nicaragua. The trouble in the past has been 
that the foreigners have not been sufficiently careful in complying with all the laws. As long as a company 
or an individual has a clear case and can appeal to his Government, he will always get justice, especially if 
he be an Englishman. 





NEW PALACE OF FINE ARTS, SANTIAGO DE CHILE, 
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The author gives some useful points from the mining law of Nicaragua: 


The mining law of Nicaragua is one of the most liberal in the world, especially from the poor man’s point 
ofview. Thetaxesrequired by the Government on mining claims (pertenensias) are only $5 in Nicaraguan 
money, about $2 in United States currency, per hectare per year. <A hectare is 14,184 square yards. 

The mining law is liberal in its granting of sites for plants (planteles) for the treatment of ores and also 
forwaterpower. The Government allows a maximum of 100 hectares for a mill site (plantel), charging only 
80 cents, United States currency, per hectare per annum. 

The law requires prompt payment of these taxes before the Ist of February in each year. Otherwise 
the property is put up at auction. The mining claims only lapse by failure to pay the license within the 
specified time. No assessment work of any kind is required, and by the payment of the small tax the owner 
can hold his claims indefinitely. Few countries in the world offer such easy conditions. 


He then goes on to describe transportation facilities, health conditions, difficulties 
of prospecting, geology and vein phenomena, and working costs, all in great detail. 
He goes into the question of labor very thoroughly, giving classes and cost of keeping 
the same. 

In fact, this paper contains just the sort of information relative to the mines of 
Nicaragua that a practical prospector would wish. 


“‘Certain Characteristics of the South Americans of To-day,” by Prof. Hiram 
Bryeuam, in the December issue of ‘‘ The Popular Science Monthly.’’ The author 
takes up a consideration of that very delicate subject, a comparison of the personal 
characteristics of the peoples of North and South America. His evident sympathy 
with Latin Americans lays him open to the charge of being unfair to the people of his 
own country. His quotations from Dickens can hardly be considered as accurate 
descriptions of universal social conditions in the United States at the time of that 
distinguished author’s visit. Thoughtful travelers do not judge a nation by the man- 
ners of the underbred. : 

Relative to political conditions, Professor BINGHAM says: 

It is particularly important that we should realize that the political conditions of the larger Republics 
are very much more stable than our newspaper and novel reading public are aware of. Lynchings are 
unheard of. Serious riots, such as some of our largest American cities have seen within the past genera- 
tion, are no more common with them than with us. It is true that the Latin temperament finds it much 
more difficult to bow to the majesty of the law and to yield gracefully to governmental decrees than the 
more phlegmatic Teuton or Anglo-Saxon. But the revolutions and riots that Paris has witnessed during 
the past century have not kept us from a serious effort to increase our business with France. The occa- 
sional political riot that takes place, of no more significance than the riots caused by strikers with which 


we are all too familiar at home, is no reason why we should be afraid to endeavor to capture the South 
American market. 


** Causes of The Lack of Political Cohesion in Spanish America,’’ in the November 
number of ‘‘ The American Political Science Review,’’ by the same author, is a paper 
that North Americans can read with profit. 

The conditions under which the colonists of the United States achieved their early 
development, in contradistinction to the political inheritance that was the lot of the 
peoples of South America, should teach the inhabitants of the United States to temper 
their hasty criticisms when they read of political disturbances in Latin-American 
countries. 

It is not for us to criticise the South Americans for having failed to unite and form a great nation. Our 
ancestors were favored by nature with a region that is comparatively accessible in all parts. It is not 
any more creditable to the English colonists that they united than it is discreditable to the Latin Ameri- 
cans that they did not. In both cases, racial characteristics, aided by diverse policies of colonial adminis- 
tration made a foundation for growth, which, by an extraordinary coincidence, was in every possible way 
favored by local geographical conditions. The English colonists, on securing their independence, had 


been acquainted with one another for generations; had fought side by side in the French and Indian wars; 
had intermarried; built up social and business friendships; united in sending agents to the mother country 
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and in sending representatives to Congresses where the leading men of each colony came to know one 
another’s desires and aspirations. Placed by fate on a narrow strip of coast less in length than the seaboard 
of Chile alone, enabled by nature to communicate both by sea and land, separated from one another by 
neither deserts nor lofty mountains, what more likely than that they should have followed their natural 
traditions and formed asingle nation. The difficulties in the way of the South American colonists following 
such an example were stupendous. Scattered over an enormous area, separated by the greatest natural 
boundaries that nature has produced, it was scarcely to be expected that they, too, should not follow the 
traditions of their race and build up local governments instead of forming a federation. 

The historical and geographical reasons that prevented the formation of confederations have also miti- 
gated against the building up of strong national Governments. The citizen is still inclined to favor the 
affairs of his city rather than the good of hiscountry. He finds it easier to be loyal to the local chieftain than 
to the central Government. The cure for this, however, is already in sight. The energy and enterprise of 
English, French, and German capitalists are overcoming the obstacles that nature has placed in the way 
of intercommunication. 


Of course it is impossible for the BULLETIN to in any way touch upon the politics 
of the different nations that support the Pan-American Union, but this is a question 
that is so entirely misunderstood by Anglo-Saxons generally, that we feel justified 
in discussing this interesting article of Professor BINGHAM’S. 


““The Havana Post,’’ tourist edition, is a number that shows its editors to be alive 
to the attractions of the city. 


Havana, in the riot of soft colors that make its setting, is shown in different tinted 


illustrations, while the text unfolds for us much of the history of the more interesting 
edifices. 


The principal industries are then described and in fact the whole makes a distinctly 
readable guidebook that we recommend to all about to visit the beautiful island. 


“Public Career of the Secretary of Finance of Cuba,’’ an appreciation of the qualities 


of Sefior Francisco DE P. Macnavo, appears in ‘‘ The Bankers Magazine”’ for 
November. 


In the December number of the same magazine, an article entitled ‘‘From the 
Rio Grande to Panama,”’ by FuLtERTON L. Wa.po, is reprinted from the BULLETIN. 


“The Future of South America,”’ the leading article in the South American supple- 
ment of the “‘ London Times” for October 25, treats the subject of coming South Ameri- 
can greatness from the point of view_of the almost inexhaustible resources of this 
region, being in the manner of a storehouse for the other nations of the world. 

Of the wonderful growth of the Latin-American Republics, the author says: 


The many and various processes of evolution in these 20 States, their constitutions, laws, and economic 
Systems, present to the student of human affairs a field of inquiry unique in its variety and absorbing in 
its interest; in all of them the feature of strenuous vitality is particularly impressive. We have been wont 
to marvel at the bean-stalk growth of North American cities; yet now we learn that Buenos Aires and 
Valparaiso have for some time past been increasing more rapidly than any of these, with the exception of 
New York and Chicago. Twenty-five years ago travelers landed in small rowboats at Buenos Aires, a 
town of 40,000 inhabitants; today the city numbers some 1,200,000 souls and has 9 miles of docks. There 
is much food for reflection in the fact that during the last decade the great powers have been concentrating 
their efforts to acquire and retain a permanent footing in the trade of China, with no small stir of diplomacy 
and movement of armies. During this period, almost unnoticed, the foreign trade of the Argentine alone 
has grown to exceed that of the whole Chinese Empire; at the present moment it averages about £20 per 
annum per head of the population, as against about 6s. ‘per head in China. Despite the fact that the vivi- 
fying tide of capital and immigration has hitherto flowed little farther than the borders of the Argentine, 
Chile, and Brazil, the collective foreign trade of 20 Latin-American Republics averages £6 per annum for 
a population estimated at 70,000,000. These figures are sufficiently remarkable, but less significant to the 


financier and economist than the rapid increase of trade balances in favor of the South American exporting 
countries. 
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Naturally, in an article of this character, the political situation must be touched 
upon, and this the correspondent discusses from its different aspects. 

Other special atricles in this edition are: ‘‘Uruguay,’’ ‘‘The Budget,’’ ‘‘American 
Railway Enterprise,’’ ‘“The Early History of South America,’’ ‘‘Customs and Language 
of the Chaco Indians,’’ ‘‘A Voyage on the Amazon,’’ ‘‘The Brazilnut Industry,’’ ‘‘The 
Discovery of Raleigh’s El Dorado,’’ ‘‘A Spanish-American Defensive Alliance,’’ ‘‘Rice- 
growing in British Guiana,’’ ‘‘Ancient Treasures of Mexico and Peru,’’ ‘‘Railway 
Development in Bolivia,’’ ‘‘Argentine River Ports,’ ‘‘A Sao Paulo Fazenda,’’ and 
“Emigration to Brazil.’’ 


“The Monroe Doctrine,’’ is the leading article in the South American supplement 
of this same paper for November 29. 

Special articles are ‘‘Naval Strategy and the Panama Canal,’ by Admiral Sir 
CyprRIAN Brinas, G. ©. B.; ‘‘The United States and Latin America,’’ by the Hon. 
JAMES Brown Scott; ‘‘Panama Canal Dues,” ‘‘The Worship of Jurupari,’’ ‘‘The 
Public Works Policy of Argentina,’’ ‘‘Historical Sketches: The Conquest of South 
America,’’ ‘‘A Traverse of the Brazilian Forest,’ ‘‘Life and Culture in Early Peru,’’ 
and ‘‘The Chilean Centenary Dinner.’’ 


‘‘Real Presidential Politics in Brazil,’ by Davin LamsBurtn, a review of the last 
presidential campaign in Brazil which resulted in the election of His Excellency 
Marshal Hermes DA Fonseca, appears in ‘“‘ The American Review of Reviews” for 
December. 


“The Railways of Brazil,’’ by LionrL WIeNER, is continued in the December 
number of ‘‘Cassier’s Magazine,’ in which the Paulista Railway and Navigation 
System is discussed. 


“Cria y Engorde de Cerdos en Uruguay,’’ by VENANcIO. Fiorgs, in “‘La Hacienda” 
for December is a continuation of the discussion as to the best means of raising hogs 
injUruguay. 

“The Guatemala of To-day,’ appearing in “‘Brickbats and Bouquets,” deals with 
the possibilities of this Central American Republic and reviews the measures which 
their President has inaugurated for the advancement of its industries. 


‘“‘Articulos Americanos,’’ the official organ of the Latin American Export Com- 
pany, is a most attractive medium of advertising. The illustrations and the text 
are just such as would appeal strongly to Latin American tastes. We congratulate 
the editors on producing a pamphlet that will do much in making known American 
products to our brothers of the other Republics, in the most attractive form. 


‘Mexico: A Nation with a Unique Problem,’’ by CHrestER T. CROWELL, in “‘ The 
Independent” for November 24, is a discussion of present political conditions in 
our sister Republic. 


“Alluvial Gold Deposits and Mining in Colombia,’ by P. A. Auic, in ‘‘ The Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal” for December 3, gives a general idea of the gold-bearing 
soils of this Republic. Short paragraphs take up ‘‘Operating Facilities,’’ ‘‘Climatic 
and Labor Conditions,’’ etc. 


Another article injthe same magazine is ‘‘Minas Pedrazzini Operations near Arizpe, 
Sonora,’* by Epwarp_L. Durourcea. 
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“The Territory of Magellan,’ by Marrion Witcox, in the ‘‘ Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society,”’ for November, being a review in English of the ‘‘Censo 
Jeneral de Poblacion i Edification, Industria, Canaderia, i Mineria del Territorio de 
Magallanes, Republica de Chile, Pevantado por Acuerdo de la Comision de Alcaldes 
el dia 8 de Setiembre de 1906.’’ Pasado i Presente del Territorio de MAGALLANES. 
Por Lautaro Navarro AvartiA, Medico de Ciudad, Director de la Oficina del Censo. 
Punta Arenas. First volume, 4to, Ixvi and 382 pp., 1907; second volume, 4to, 563 
pp., 1908. A map and many illustrations add to the value of the work and give us 
information relative to this little-known territory. 


‘‘The Fourth International Conference of the American Republics,’’ ky Paut S. 
REINSscH, in the current number of the ‘‘ American Journal of International Law,” 
is a discussion of the different resolutions that were adopted by this international 
meeting. A copy of the proceedings has already appeared in the November number 
of the Montuty BuLuetin. 


““Mexico’s Centennial Illumination,’’ by W. D. Hornapay, is an illustrated 
description of the electric lighting effects achieved during the recent festivities in 
Mexico City, appearing in the ‘‘ Electrical Review and Western Electrician,’’ for 
November 12. 


“The Life History of Parthenium (Guayule),’’ by J. E. Kirkwoop, and ‘‘Rubber 
and Coffee in the Orient and Mexico,’’ by PrEHR Otsson-Srerrer, Ph. D., are the 
two leading articles in ‘‘ The American Review of Tropical Agriculture for July, 1910. 


‘“‘ Climate and Man in Peru,’”’ by Dr. Lucy L. W. Witson, in ‘‘ The Bulletin of the 
Geographical Society of Philadelphia” for October, is continued from the July number- 


“‘On Horseback from Cuzco to Ollantaitambo and Pisac,’’ by ALBERT A. GIESECKE, 
President of the Cuzco University, in ‘‘ The Inca Chronicle’’ for November, is an 
account of a trip made in this country, full of archeological interest. 


‘Latin-American Trade Building,’ by Paut T. CHERINeTOoN, in “ Advertising 
and Selling,’ for December, contains a statement of the essentials that should be a 


part of the preparation of all business men who hope to or expect to enter this coming 
field. 


‘““Passagem Mine and Works, Minas Geraes, Brazil,’’ by ArTHUR J. BENSUSAN, 
and ‘‘South of the Rio Grande River, Mexico,’’ by Wa.rrerR M. Bropiz, are two tech- 
nical articles appearing in ‘‘ The Mining World” for December 10. 

‘““The Antigua Mines of Real de Sivirijoa, Sinaloa,’ by E. A. H. Tays, is contained 
in “ The Engineering and Mining Journal” for December 10. 


“Retort Coke Ovens in Mexico,’’ by E. B. Wison, and ‘‘Cost of Sinking a Mexican 
Mine Shaft,’’ appear in “‘ Mines and Minerals” for December. 

‘““Deep Channel for Buenos Ayres,’’ in the December 3d issue of ‘‘Shipping 
Illustrated,’ tells of the proposed improvements in the River Plate, and gives the 
plan of the Minister of Public Works for the betterment of this harbor. 


“Registering Trade-Marks in Foreign Countries’’ appears in the December number 
of “‘ American Industries.”’ 


‘‘The Cost of Copper Production in Chile,’ appearing in ‘‘ The Mining Journal”’ 
for November 26, contains the following paragraph: 


In 1909 the total production of copper ores in Chile amounted to 500,532 tons, containing 9.217 per cent 
metal, or 46,134,927 kilograms of fine copper. This amount was produced from 775 mining establishments, 
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giving an average of 645.08 tons for each mine or works. As 100 of the principal mines produced 375,500 
tons of ore, or an average of 3,758 per mine per annum, 124,732 tons represents the output of the remaining 
675 mines, or an average of 184.78 tons each per annum. 


“‘ Combination of Para Rubber Receivers,’’ an editorial taken from the Para Journal, 
‘QO Commercio Norte-Brazileiro,’’ appears in ‘‘ The India Rubber World” for Decem- 
ber 1. This discusses the rubber situation in Brazil. 


‘‘The Panama Exposition for San Francisco,’ by Brensamin IDE WHEELER, LL. D., 
in ‘‘ The Independent” for December 15, is an explanation why San Francisco should 
be considered as the most appropriate place for this international exhibition. 


‘Sanitary Progress in Peru,”’ by RicnHarp T. Hirp, in the November issue of 
“Peru To-day,” is the record of an important water supply and sewerage disposal 
scheme for the Port of Callao. 


‘‘A Banana Plantation in the Spanish Main,’’ by FrepEric ARTHUR STANLEY, 
in “ Travel and Exploration” for December, details the work of the pioneer banana 
planter on the western coast of Colombia. 


‘* Mexico y Cuba,”’ a weekly scientific and literary review comes to us from Havana. 
It is printed in Spanish and English, and does great credit to its young editor, Mr. 
JORGE GoDoy. 
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WORLD’S WHEAT PRODUCTION. 


The International Agricultural Institute of Rome has just published a general 
statistical report on the wheat production in 1909. : 


World’s wheat production, 1909. 


BRITISH INDIES 
9.8% 





The figures accompanying the name of each country indicate the percentage of the 
average annual production of that country as compared with the world’s total average 
yearly production. 

The following table shows the countries whose production exceeds 10,000,000 
quintals: 








Area,in | Production, | Area, in | Production 
Country. hectares. | in quintals. | Country. hectares. |in quintals. 
Germaniyeseee-mcceeee cee 1,831,883 | 37,557,470 || Russia. .......-2-----2.-- 23,081, 211 | 193, 863, 203 
ANISUTIA Safe 'c ssissininceciawse 1,190,651 || 109125276 || Canada...........--.....- 3,186,587 | 45,251, 704 
Spain seee secs 3, 782,695 | 39,218,885 || United States............ 18,908,798 | 200, 630, 041 
IWTANCOE sce as< fection ne oe 6,596,240 | 97,752,200 || Argentine Republic. ..... 5,895,373 | 42,500,860 
Great Britain. ..-........ 775,614 | 17,485,982 || British Indies............ 10,513,378 | 77,118,043 
MIN SaLye eee ocean 3,560,972 | 34,023,562 || Asiatic Russia............ 3,402,570 | 19,561,986 
At aly Meee oesoecsies 2 sesene 4,709,000 | 51,699,000 || Australia................. 2,129, 723 17, 034, 515 
oUmanideersteeeesceoe 1, 689, 044 16, 022} 536 
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It will be noted from the diagram that United States and Russia rank first among 
the producing countries, followed by France. The crops of these three countries 
constitute about one-half of the world’s entire production. 

In respect to the yield per hectare, the order of importance is completely changed. 
Great Britain occupies first place with an average of 21 quintals to the hectare; Ger- 
many follows with 19.8 quintals; France, 13.8 quintals; Austria, 13.2 quintals; 
Canada, 12.4 quintals; Hungary, 12 quintals; Roumania, 11 quintals; Italy, 10.3 
quintals; United States, 9.2 quintals; Spain, 8.1 quintals; Argentina and Asiatic 
Russia, 7.7 quintals; British Indies, 7.5 quintals; Australia, 6.7 quintals; European 
Russia, 6.2 quintals. 


FAMOUS MAPPO MUNDI TO BE BROUGHT HERE. 


There is a movement under way to bring to this country, for exhibition, the famous 
‘“‘mappo mundi,”’ designed by Martin WALDSEEMUELLER (LuacoMytuvs) in the year 
1507, over four hundred years ago. This map was made in the city of St. Die, in the 
Vosges, France, and was discovered a few years ago at Castle Wolfegg, in the Kingdom 
of Wiirtemberg, Germany. 

On this magnificent world map, 8 feet by 4 feet in dimension, there appears for the 
first time the name “‘ America.’’ The map has been named, therefore, by the discov- 
ering scientists ‘‘ Der Taufschein Amerikas.”’ 

As an original document of early Americana it stands without equal. To Americans” 
its sentimental and patriotic value should be above estimation. Its scientific and 
artistic value is recognized by scholars all over the world. Cartographically, it is 
placed in the same category with the La Cosa Map. 

The monetary value of this unique chart is fabulous. The Truchsess von WatLp- 
BURG, the present owner’s ancestor, friend, and field marshal of Emperor CHARLEs V, 
paid what would be the equivalent of $100 to-day. This sum with interest accrued 
over the four hundred years would to-day represent one trillion two hundred bil» 
lion eight hundred million dollars—a stupendous sum, indeed, equivalent to the 
value of 1,200 steel trusts. 


WEEKLY STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND NICARAGUA. 


Beginning with December 14, 1910, the Atlantic Fruit Company have inaugurated 
a steamship service between New York and Nicaragua. It is planned to maintain a 
weekly service between these points, touching the ports of Bluefields, Pearl Lagoon, 
and Cape Gracias. Steamships Stavangeren and Senator are scheduled to make these 
trips. 


AMERICAN EXHIBITS AT THE TURIN EXPOSITION. 


Arrangements for the Turin Exposition, to be held in Turin, Italy, from April 30 
to October 31, are so far advanced that the exposition could be opened now instead 
of in April were there need. The grounds are located in Turin’s charming Valentino 
Park upon the right bank of the River Po. They cover an area of 247 acres, of which . 
68 acres will be under cover. All the buildings are to be white in color and excel- 
lently arranged in the matter of internal lighting, 

The Governments of the Argentine Republic, Brazil, and Uruguay have arranged 
for elaborate exhibits at this exposition, while the United States has officially pro- 
vided for the construction of a Government building covering 3,000 square meters of 
ground. It is estimated that upward of 50,000 prosperous Italians now residents in 
South America will sojourn to Turin during the exposition, insuring an attendance of 
many thousands of well-to-do Latin Americans. 
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The following resolution was offered by Mr. SrayprEn, of San Antonio, for the 
promotion of peace and commerce through arbitration at the Trans-Mississippi Con- 
gress, held last November at San Antonio, Texas. 

‘‘Whereas in the opinion of the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress now in con- 
vention the peace and the commercial development of the American continent would 
be more certainly and speedily secured if the various South, Central, and North 
American Governments were reasonably assured against the forced permanent loss of 
territory, as a consequence of war, or otherwise: Therefore 

‘“‘Be vt resolved, That the President and the Secretary of State of the United States 
be requested to enter into negotiations for making of a treaty that will forever quiet 
the territorial titles of the various American States; and 

“Be it further resolved, That this Congress heartily indorses the idea of the arbitra- 
tion of all international disputes, and then settlement, if necessary, in the great Peace 
Court of the world at The Hague.”’ 


YUCATAN AS A VISITING POINT. 


Mr. Witt1am B. Youne, of Progreso, Mexico, has recently visited Washington to 
extend the knowledge of the beauties of travel in the peninsula of Yucatan, which 
includes, of course, the picturesque city of Merida and the wonderful Maga ruins in 
the neighborhood. Mr. Youne also had a conference with the United States Marine- 
Hospital Service and endeavored to show that the quarantine against Progreso at 
Havana was an injustice to the traveling public as well as to the steamship lines oper- 
ating between Veracruz and New York via Havana and Progreso. He further stated 
that Yucatan is practically free from yellow fever, and that the Port of Progreso is 
doing everything possible to maintain its sanitary condition. 


It is reported that the Royal Mail Steamship Co., which has just taken over the 
Pacific Steamship Navigation Co., will put on a line of steamers between Valparaiso 
and Panama that will conect with the Royal Mail Line from Colon to New York and 
thence to England. It is said that the voyage from Valparaiso to Liverpool can be 
made via New York within 23 days. 


A direct steamship line of freight and passenger steamers has been established be- 
tween Argentina and Mexico. Steamers will leave Buenos Aires twice a month 
and will call at Progreso, Veracruz, and Tampico. It is said that both the Mexican 
and Argentine Governments will subsidize this steamship line. 


The American Historical Association held its twenty-sixth annual meeting in 
Indianapolis, Ind., December 27-30, 1910. The association is one of the largest and 
most active of intellectual organizations in the United States, and has as subjects 
for discussion not only problems of purely historical interest, but also questions of | 
the day. This year the association intends to devote considerable time to Latin 
America, because it recognizes how important a part that portion of the world plays 
and will continue to play in history making. : 


a 


It is said that the Bates-Cheeseborough Line, operating a new line between San 
Francisco and Panama, intend later to make Salina Cruz a port of call. This line 
carries both passengers and freight. 
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The Pacific Mail Steamship Co. have modified their schedule as far as it con- 
cerns calling at Salina Cruz. Heretofore these steamers made this port every two 
weeks each way, going north and going south. Their new schedule calls for but one 
steamer each way a month at Salina Cruz. 


The American-Hawaiian Line during the fall months, after the sugar season in 
Hawaii, varies the route of its large 12,000-ton steamers. From January to September 
these vessels make a great triangle, going from Salina Cruz to Seattle, via San Fran- 
cisco, thence to the Hawaiian Islands; and thence back to Salina Cruz, laden with 
sugar from the islands. From September to January the route of the large steamers 
is from Salina Cruz to Seattle, via San Francisco, thence to, the Hawaiian Islands, 
and thence back to Seattle, and down the coast, via San Francisco, to Salina Cruz. 
The fall is the season when the movement of the salmon packing especially takes 
place. Great quantities of California fruit, dried and preserved, and California 
wines are brought by this route also tor transshipment across the Isthmus destined 
to the United States and foreign ports. 

This line maintains throughout the year a service between Salina Cruz and San 
Francisco by three medium-size steamers, and with the augmentation during the 
fall of the big sugar steamers the Pacific coast has splendid facilities for the move- 
ment of its products. All of these steamers carry cargoes of general merchandise on 
their trips north destined to Pacific coast points and to Hawaii. 
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Date of 


report. Author. 





Be 
ARGENTINA. 


Argentine Ministry of Public Works has justissued a new map of 
Argentina, showing especially latest development of railways. 


Hducationalicensus of Angentinaseeses sess see er eee eee 


Exports declared, quarter ended Sept. 30, 1910.................- 


Port charges, facilities for handling cargoes, and other matters 
concerning importation of merchandise into foreign countries. 

Comparative study of United States exports to China, Japan, 
and Argentina. 


Permanent results of Argentina’s centenary celebration........-.- 


Bulletin of Finance (Boletin de Hacienda) 
Mines in Argentina (transmitting publication concerning tin 
mining). 


Port regulations of Buenos Aires and La Plata.................- Lae 
Exports of the United States to Argentina-...............-.-..- 


Argentine Industrial Exposition 


Report of Argentine Ministry of Public Works, March, 1908, to 
March, 1910. 

Statistics regarding exports of wool, 1909-10. 
July 12, 1910, continued.) 

Trade Notes: Journey from Buenos Aires to Tupiza, Bolivia, 
can be made in four days—68 hours from Buenos Aires to La 
Quiaca, on Bolivian frontier, by rail, and 1 to 14 days from La 
Quiaca to Tupiza by carriage. Population of Argentina esti- 
mated to slightly exceed 7,000,000 on Sept. 1, 1910. Rosario 
has slightly over 200,000 people, and La Plata 100,000. Tucu- 
man and Cordoba have each over 75,000. Gaiman, in Territory 
of Chubut, declared a municipality—the southernmost in 
Argentina. Argentina Government doing all in its power to 
decentralize the population by promoting growth of ports other 
than Buenos Aires for the arrival and distribution of immi- 
grants. Ministry of War has loaned Ministry of Agriculture 
large building for immigration station at Bahia Blanca. Dr. 
Elodoro Lobos, new Minister of Agriculture, promised he would 
do all in his power to promote growth of Bahia Blanca, espe- 
cially as a distributing point for immigrants. Argentina will 
probably have 2 more transcontinental railways in 1913. San 
Antonio-Nahuel Huapi Line expected to reach San Carlos de 
Bariloche, on Lake Huapi, by January, 1912, which is only 70 
miles to present southern terminus of Chilean railroad system— 
Puerto Montt. The Great Southern Railroad system pushing 
work on their lines in Neuquen Territory—only 170 miles to be 
built to connect with Chilean railways. Permanent museum 
of Argentine produce to be opened in Turin, Italy. Telegraph 
line to be laid in the Valdes Peninsula, in the Chubut Territory. 
Salt industry there is growing fast. United States now selling 
more to Argentina than to Japan and China combined, in spite 
of the fact that Japan and some parts of China have faster 
mail and freight connections with manufacturing centers of the 
United States than has Buenos Aires, Rosario, La Plata, and 
Bahia Blanea. Sales of land in rural districts of Argentina 
amounted to $87,987,057 Argentina paper ($37,359,504.20 United 
States currency) from January to August. Largest sales took 
place in Province of Buenos Aires, with Province of Santa Fe 
second, and the Territory of the Pampa Central third. 


(Report No. 317, 


BRAZIL, 


Overalls, ete 
Flooring 
Oranges 


Toothpicks 
Annual Report on Commerce and Industries 
Brazilian foreign trade, January to August—8 months—1910 


Growing of cocoanuts in Bahia consular district 
Liquor and wine dealers 
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Presidential decree authorizing free entry of railway supplies-.-.|. 





(Ci en Ns, SAMBRES ET OR Tass an 





Sept. 10 | C. H. Sherrill, Minister, Bue- 
nos Aires. 
Sept. 21| R. M. Bartleman, Consul- 
General, Buenos Aires. 
Sept. 30 Do. 
Oct. 1 Do. 


Oct. 4 Do. 

Octseson 
6 

Oct nmat 





Sept. 1 
Sept. 6 
Sept. 7 
Oct. 8 
Oct. 10 
Ochi 


Jay White, consul, Santos. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
J. J. Slechta, vice-consule 
general, Rio de Janeiro. 
S. P. Warner, consul, Bahia. 
Jay White, consul, Santos. 
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Date of 
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BRAZL—continued. 


Trade notes: Wireless system being placed on all ships operated 
by a large subsidized line of Brazilian steamers. This system 
will be placed on battle and other warships within next six 
months, although they are now equipped with a different sys- 
tem. Brazilian Government authorized establishment of a 
system of schools and stations for teaching agriculture in the 
several States. The system is more or less in harmony with 
plan followed in establishing schools for apprentices in the 
trades. Statistics of dry and salted hides from Rio Grande de 
Sul for period of Jan. 1 to Sept. 30,1910. Foreign corporations 
engaged in conducting railroad and other enterprises in Brazil 
record increased earnings as a result of higher exchange value 
of Brazilian currency. Their receipts are, of course, in Bra- 
zilian medium of exchange, while dividends are in pounds 
sterling, francs, or marks. Coffee entries for current year have 
been small of late, owing to tendency to await lower exchange, 
which means better prices. A certain steamship company is 
to put on new passenger steamer for the Europe-Brazil and 
River Plata run. 

Saleror-Amnerican coaliin Brazilos. 25-24. ene see eee seen ees 

American shoe stores in Rio de Janeiro 

Unitication of Brazilian railways....--..2---)22-2--------------- 

Market for iron and steel building materials, bars and rods, etc., 
in Brazil. : 

Decreased production of cocoa in State of Bahia...........---...- 


CHILE. 
Market for automobiles........- IO. ia bb ace anes aneeasasaee 


Busmess.conditionssand outlooks». = seen o- eases oee een oee ee 


INitratelbusinessiandits outlookssees- sees sess eee eee ear Ze 
Trade and industrial notes: Chilean Government placed order |..- 


for artillery to value of $2,096,618 United States gold. Railway 
connecting Valparaiso and Buenos Aires ascends the Andes 
7,615 feet within a distance of 46 miles from Los Andes to the 
summit, or an average of about 166 feet tothe mile. Chilean 
Government has taken active measures to prevent introduc- 
tion of cholera into the country by having every avenue of en- 
trance to Chile watched, and is in shape to combat the disease 
should it break out within its borders. Industrial Exposition 
at Valparaiso opened last week and promises to be well at- 
tended. To be kept open for 4or5 months. Chilean Govern- 
ment completed plans for water works at Los Anjeles, La 
Calera, and San Carlos. Notice for bids for installation of 
plants at these cities will soon be published by the Ministerio 
de Industria y Obras Publicas, Santiago, Chile. Reports that 
a certain steamship company will put on a line of steamers be- 
tween Valparaiso and Panama to connect with another line 
from Colon to New Yorkand thence to England. Voyage from 
Na to Liverpool expected to be made via New York in 
5 days. 

CoaliproduetionyinlC hile memes sees se ae ee eee eee eee ter 

New dry dock at Talcahuano 

Maniutacturing in Chilere = Suc 325. 2csene see eee ee 


WostiotlivineiniChile: 2 36: fa. se ese sneer cee neal eer « 
Trade and industrial notes: There are32 distilleries and 55 brew- |...d 


eries in Chile that pay the Government about $1,000,000 United 
States gold each year as revenue tax. Chilean exports for first 
7 months of 1910 amounted to $55,966,155 United States gold, 
against $51,754,813 for 1909. Gain was almost entirely in ni- 
trate. Government estimate for running public schools of 
Chile for year 1911 amounts to $6,606,953 United States gold, of 
which a large portion is to be expended on new building and 
equipment. During first 9 months of 1910 there were 1,970 
tons less of copper exported from Chile than for same period 
during 1909. Chilean Government has under consideration 
the construction of an irrigation plant near Melipilla by means 
of a tunnel leading from Maipo River, 14 miles long, that will 
irrigate 26,548 acres of land. Chilean deficit for 1910 estimated 
at 53,000.000 pesos or $19,345,000 United States gold, and to over- 
come this during the next year it is proposed by Congress to 
practice rigid economy and to undertake no new works during 
1911. Attendance at a Government business and commercial 
school in Valparaiso reached 729 during the year 1910. There 
are evening classes for employed, and course is quite thorough 
and covers classes in all commercial languages of the country. 
Port charges, facilities for handling cargoes, and other matters 
concerning importation of merchandise into foreign countries. 











Oct. 25 





..-do 
Oct. 29 
Nov. 8 
Sept. 27 
Oct. 8 
AGO scco5 

dose. 





Oct. 27 








Author. 


J. J. Slechta, vice-consul- 
general, Rio de Janeiro. 


S. P. Warner, consul, Bahia. 


A. A. Winslow, consul, Val- 
paraiso. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Rea Hanna, consul, Iquique. 


e 
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Title. 


CHILE—Ccontinued. 


Hire insurance yimyC@ hile sy sete aay aye eee ee rare Sparen fee to Se 


Nitrate concession organized.......-......-..------------------- ss 
Concession for railway construction........-..------------------ ue 
Railroad: concessione ss. 4-38 Seo 58 Ay. ee eee eee ase seeeecee i 


MantfacturerotsilkeiniChilesiiser --seneeeeenaer see eaee ee eee 

What the Panama Canal is expected to do along the west coast of 
South America. 

Trade and industrial notes: Deposits in savings banks of Chile 
increased $542,764 United States gold during the 5 months end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1910. According to Chile’s census taken in 1907, 
there are 24 cities exceeding 10,000 population, with a total of 
924,041 out of a total population of 3,249,279 for the entire 
country. According to late report, there are 1,574 tenement 
houses in Santiago, Chile. There are 4,758 industrial estab- 
lishments in Chile, with invested capital of $281,209,523 United 
States gold, giving employment to 75,174 persons. During 
October 37.2 miles of new rails were laid on the Government 
railways of Chile, and during quarter ending Sept. 30,1910, the 
Government expended $1,748,987 United States gold on new 
construction. Chilean Government has made extensive in- 
vestigations for petroleum in vicinity of Punta Arenas, with 
the result that some oil was found, and surroundings indicate 
that large quantities may be found in these parts. Gas was 
found escaping in one place in sufficient quantities to burn 
when ignited. 

COLOMBIA. 


Marletioricem entice 2655 Spe g Saw on aes eae he eee 


Translation of law regarding the registration of foreign compa- 
nies permanently established in Colombia. 


CUBA. 


Budget for fiscal year 1911 and 1912 submitted by President 
Gomez to Cuban Congress on Nov. 14, 1910. 

Iron wire (tariff No. 41, a, b, and c) will be exempted from the 30 
per cent surtax placed upon it by Executive Decree of Feb. 1, 
1904, etc., dated Nov. 23, 1910. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 
Cost of living in the Dominican Republic...:......--.--.-----.- 


Lotteries in the Dominican Republic..........-...------------- 

Soap factories in the Dominican Republic. .....-.....----.--- 

Use of plantain meal in the Dominican Republic 

Sources of water supply and use of filters in Puerto Plata con- 
sular district. 





ECUADOR. 


Proposals for construction of 117 kilometers of railroad from city 
of Ambato, Ecuador, to the river Arajuno. 


GUATEMALA. 
MOoVinNe pichuresss 3 Sssveen es cee se Oe eee eine ates ier 


Market for corrugated-iron roofing.............-..--------------- Pie 


Marke tforihosiery... 2.2 2siac chia ce cee ee eee eee tere 


Manketforparguetry foorineae_ aoe e a scer ee cee eee eee eee eee arm 
Marketifor(spray-brushes-a52 2/52 Soe eee nee eee eee ee nee Se 
Marketior American furnitures soos seo seer sence oe eee eere eee eae be 


Market for contractors’ supplies. .............------.--.--------- 
Market for American hardiwateses +o. eee eee eee eee eee 
Translation of treaty published in ‘‘ El Guatemalteco” issue of 
Nov. 7, 1910 (relative to commerce between the Central Ameri- 
can Republics). 
HONDURAS. 


No motion-picture theaters in Amalpa............--..--.--+---- 
Rate of exchange for month of September averaged 270 per cent. . 


Wensisyore 91 OP ELONGMnaSse eo eee pene aoe ee eee ee eee eee 





Date of 
report. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Noy. 
Novy. 


Oct. 


Nov. 
.| Nov. 
Noy. 


Dec. 


Oct. 


26 


19 
23 


27 


. 15 
5 ig) 





Author. 


Chas. H. Small, vice and 
deputy consul-general, 
Bogota. 

Do. 


John B. Jackson, minister, 
Havana. 
Do. 


P. E. Holland, consul, Pu- 
erto Plata. 


H. R. Dietrich; consul-gen- 
ral, Guayaquil. 


M. F. Friely, consular agent, 
- Champerico. 


Do. 
Geo. A. Bucklin, jr., consul- 
general, Guatemala City. 
oO. 


G@. Sehmuck, 
arte 
A. T. Haeberle, consul, Te- 


gucigalpa. 
Do. 


consul, 
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- Date of 
Title. report. Author. 
HONDURAS—Continued. 

Waterworks concession at Puerto Cortes...........-.------------ Nov. 4 |C. de Dawson: consul, Puerto 

ortes. 

Truck gardening in Honduras............------.---------------- Noy. 16 Do. 

AT Hin clalichtimey in HlOWdUTaS m=: = ase - eeeer sae eee Nov. 25 Do. 

Sale of optical goods abroad .......-...-.------------------------ Noy. 28 Do. 

IPricesioibecrclc= = seemers ee aece sates ee ass eee cee seen Ge ad Ose cee Do. 

MEXICO. 

Coffeeiin Soconusco; Chiapas -.... 222+ 4.-+--2ss-+- 2. <2 2-0-2 52 5-- Sept. 26 | A. W. Brickwood, jr., con- 
sul, Tapachula. 

TRauih wes Tia ClaurpyoRR WitdOs8 soe godeseseoaaeseaceossooceeecrce Octamnd Do. 

@ropimemortesen a: soe os teen ee ee een See ee Re ee eee Oct. 18 | A. D. Smith, consul, Aguas- 
calientes. 

Market tor motor wal0US:-.<- -s2sc enone cecosa=- soaces aes a2 ae BSAC Oseaa5 A. J. Lespinasse, consul, 
Frontera. 

Market for furniture....- Yes MG auras on Roma tauren nee CE SES Sees Oct. 19 Do. 

Market for rubber tires and rubber goods...-....-.-.------------ BPR CON oie Do. 

Marke forpanquetny fH OOLNM Gs == sse pyaar eee ieee eC OLeeee anon Letcher, consul, Aca- 
pulco 

Mamie i ton Canpei SWiCeD CES = pee =e sense eee ae ee ae eee eee dossee= Do. 

Menketsormib Wel tIRGSes sone e ee aise Soe <i ee =e eee es a eae dolesee Do. 

Market for horse-clipping and sheep-shearing machines.......... Oct. 20 Do. 

Mli=railsrowmte to CentralvAm erica s).-22-522 == 2 -\----oe soe = = oe Oct. 21 | A. W. Brickwood, jr., con- 
sul, Tapachula. 

Colossal Spanish colony project in Chiapas. .............-.-.---- aonGOnasse Do. 

Prospects for investments in henequen industry........-...--.-- Oct. 25 Ge B. McGoogan, consul, 

. TOgreso. 

Olle proguCi plants ee ce eee eae eer eee een eee oer ae Oct. 31 | T. W. Voetter. 

Port charges, facilities for handling cargoes, and other matters | Noy. 1|C. A. Miller, consul, Tam- 
concerning the importation of merchandise into foreign coun- pico. 
tries. : 

Aetesianawelisiiml San) Wis) PO tOSlne- ee sees aanee= e-eieee~ ...do....| W. L. Bonney, consul, San 

e Luis Potosi. 

New international bridge between Matamoros and Brownsville..| Noy. 1 P.C. Hanna, consul-general, 
Monterrey. 

Experimental agricultural station in Oaxaca............--.-.--- Noy. 2| E. M. Lawton, consular 
agent, Oaxaca. 

Trade reciprocity and how to sell American goods abroad ......-. Nov. 3 Do. 

Nar kel UU stOVesieer ce aasc cen seca eco: oe oma coe eeerer saan Noy. 4] R. M. Stadden, vice and dep- 
uty consul in charge, Man- 
zanillo. 

Marnketstor COLLOMSO ALS manta see se ee ocean ce ote eee mae eae wee Osnees Do. 

Value of catalogues and publications. American trade will be |...do..... Do. 

benefited more by having traveling salesmen. 

Maritime movement at Mazatlan...........-..------------------ Nov. 7| W. E. Alger, consul, Mazat- 
lan. 

American trade opportunities in Mexico.....-....-....-.-.------ ee dOsaeae A. B. Garrett, consul, Nuevo 
Laredo. 

Increase in exports from the United States to Mexico...........- ee dowsas 0. 

Report on increasing American trade by use of traveling sales- |...do..... R. M. Stadden, vice and dep- 
men and printed matter. Uselessness in sending catalogues, uty consul in charge, Man- 
etc., to consuls. zanillo. 

TNT KOREA OOS SOR UGS eee ner odade sono eosoe sSesesecasgoadeE Nov. 8 | S. Magill, consul, Guadala- 

ara. 

Salelohopiicalssoods!'abroade noses ce= sae see ee eee eae Nov. 9 aly. Dye, consul, Nogales. 

Tampico notes: New steamship line. American school in Tam- |...do..... C. A. Miller, consul ,Tampico. 
pico. Oil. Movement to organize producers of fruit, truck, 
and other agricultural products. Fiber from banana plants. 

Port charges, facilities for handling cargoes, and other matters |...do..... A. W. Brickwood, consul, 
coueeraing importation of merchandise at San Benito, Chiapas, Tapachula. 

exico. 

Construction of wharf at Ensenada. Opportunity for American | Nov. 10 ; Geo. B. Schmucker, consul, 
exporters. c Ensenada. 

Coficeiprospects-. 22-3 Soo Dosen eee ee eee ee coe eae a Xo (on eae A. W. Brickwood, consul, 

Papecuula. 

iMetaliceilings =o... cs. . cosh ek. cee ee Eee See sac niges Nov. 11 | E. . Lawton, consular 
agent, Oaxaca. 

Optical soods)ini Chia passes s--eee eee eee eee ese eee PLUG OL kee A. W. Brickwood, consul, 
Tapachula. 

SPopulatonvof salina Cruz. Mexicos-sseeeeesecsees ae ease eee Nov. 12 HN Haskall, consul, Salina 
TUuz. 

Shippineatisalina Cruz sMiexiCOhe es tees aee eas eee ees ae Osates Do. 

Importation of merchandise at the port of La Paz.............-.- Edo ee Sullivan, consul, La 

az. 

Imports into Mexico—articles needed..........--.-..-.---------- See COnsane G. B. Schmucker, consul, 

Ensenada. 

Of interest to American exporters........-..---.---------------- Nov. 15 Wen E. Alger, consul, Mazat- 

an. 
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i tice Date of 
Title: report. 
MEXIcO—continued. 
Report giving list of delegates attending the inauguration of Mex- | Noy. 21 
ico’s National University. 
Proposed railroad to Tampico and land it will tap..............-. aac Koa 
Sale of optical goods abroad............-.---.----- ae Nov. 22 
Waterloo cement machinery corporation.......-...-.-.--..----- Nov. 23 
Opportunity for printers and lithographers—New Year cards....| Nov. 25 
NICARAGUA. 
Forwarding Spanish text and English translation of decree de- | Oct. 7 
claring certain ingredients for the manufacture of soap free 
from import duties. 
PANAMA. 
PricestOfWeor asain ss eiee ee ets Dae are alae ale epte pera meee Nov. 19 
European method of advertising................-...-..--------- Nov. 26 
PARAGUAY. 
Default of transportation to South America..................-. --| Sept. 29 
No use for automobiles in Paraguay.............-.....---------- Oct. 10 
Salevoishy pew bersnln PAS UT Gio Wee eee eee Oct. 15 
Possible market for ready-made clothing. .......-.........-..--. Oct. 18 
Methods of introducing foreign goods into Paraguay............. Oct. 24 
URUGUAY. 
CultivationlofitobaccoiniUrusnayeee eee eee e eee ee eee eeeee Oct. 10 
New steamship line for the River Plate—Frozen-meat trade. .... Oct. 13 
Customs receipts of Uruguay for September, 1910.....-.........- Oct. 15 
Uruguay agricultural live-stock census, 1908...............-..--- Oct. 24 
VENEZUELA. 
Decree regarding various sanitary articles..................-.--- Oct. 26 
IMIS ye CG MEMEO POS. 6 cosseooose cusscoceuocoaseoocouceoese Oct. 28 
More ‘‘mixed”’ packing from the United States................- Nov. 4 
GunsiandirevolversiniVienezuelaseseaeeeeae= eee eeeee eee eee eee Nov. 10 
The first steamboat built in Venezuela............-----..------- Nov. 11 
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DIPLOMATIC CHANGES. 


According to a dispatch published in the “‘Figaro”’ of December 4, 
Mr. VicENTE DoMINGUEZ will be appointed Minister of the Argentine 
Republic at London, Mr. Romuto 8S. Naon, at Washington, and Mr. 
Epiranio PortTELA at Rome. 


ARGENTINE STUDENTS VISITING UNITED STATES. 


Prof. Ernesto NeEtson, of the University of La Plata, who was 
educated at Cornell and at Columbia Universities, sailed from 
Buenos Aires the latter part of November with a party of four young 
Argentine students. The party are tospend their vacation, December— 
March, traveling through the United States, visiting New York, 
Washington, all the leading universities, and many industrial and 
manufacturing centers. 

The young men in the party are all of prominent families. Rat. 
ALVAREZ is son of Dr. Augustin ALVAREZ, vice-president of the 
University of La Plata; the father of Emimio EstTEBAN GONZALEZ 
was twice a member of the Argentine Cabinet and is at present a 
Senator; Oscar E. ACHINELLI.is a member of a distinguished Buenos 
Aires family, while Oscar Loprz CAMELO is well known at La Plata. 


PERMANENT RESULTS OF ARGENTINA’S CENTENARY CELEBRA- 
TION. 


In view of the permanent improvements to the Argentine Republic, 
resulting from its recent centenary celebration, special commendation 
is due to those who were in charge of the preparations for the sound 
judgment and foresight displayed. Aside from the beneficial pub- 
licity to the nation, many new buildings and monuments have been 
added; which contribute greatly to the beauty of the city. 

Nearly $6,000,000 has been expended upon the ‘‘Plaza del Con- 
greso,”’ the magnificent and spacious breathing place in front of the 
Federal Congressional Palace. It is situated in front of the Avenida 
de Mayo and is faced by the largest business block south of St. Louis, 
on the two American continents. 

Commemorative high-school buildings have been provided for at 
Parana, San Juan, Santiago del Estero, Catamarca, Corrientes, Santa 
Fe, La Plata, and La Rioja. Those at Parana and Santiago del 
Estero will accommodate 888 pupils each and the others 444 pupils. 
Each building will be equipped with gymnasiums and libraries and 
cost over $200,000. In the city of Buenos Aires the beautiful 
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Mariano Moreno High School has just been completed, commemora- 
tive of the centenary, while the law school of the University of Buenos 
Aires has received a gift of $191,070 for the purchase of land. 

Along literary and historical lines a historical chart of the Republic 
has been prepared; important literary and instructive works have 
been published, aided financially by the Government. 

Several monuments will also now adorn the city as a result of the 
celebration. A beautiful statue to Marrtano MorENo was dedicated 
in the Plaza del Congreso; statues to Paso, CASTELLI, RODRIGUEZ 
PENA, and SAAVEDRA have been placed in the public parks of Buenos 
Aires. A large equestrian statue of BARTOLOME MiTRE is soon to be 
completed, and the DEAN Funrs monument has been unveiled at 
Cordoba in the University grounds. A memorial to RIvADAVIA is 
soon to be built by popular subscription. 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS TO ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 1899-1909. 


Vice-Consul CHarLes Lyon CHANDLER at Buenos Aires submits 
the following interesting table showing the value of United States 
exports to the Argentine Republic from 1899 to 1909: 
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EDUCATIONAL CENSUS OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


A summary of the educational census of May 23, 1909, has recently 
been received from the office of the American consul general at 
Buenos Aires. Notable are the figures covering the Government 
expenditures for educational purposes. In 1881 $33,294.95 (United 
States gold) was spent for primary education; in 1907, the banner 
year, it reached $3,566,402.71, over 100 times as much. The average 
at present is $3,500,000 a year. In 1909 the Government spent 
$10,898,673.75 on education, an amount equal to that spent on the 
army and navy combined. 

There are at present 5,321 primary schools, with 614,680 pupils 
and 18,571 teachers; also 42 normal schools, with 2,186 teachers. 
For secondary instruction, there were, in 1909, 26 ‘‘colegios nacio- 
nales’”’ with 812 teachers; these are preparatory schools for the three 
national universities. About $400,000 a year is spent on the six com- 
mercial high schools, which have an aggregate attendance of approxi- 
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mately 2,000 pupils. There are, in addition, schools for deaf-mutes, 
a national school of chemistry at San Juan, normal school of physical 
education, national lycée for girls, and a national institution for 
training teachers for secondary instruction. Fifteen of the 58 
Argentine Government scholarship holders in 1909 were studying 
in the United States, the balance in Europe. 

A few other interesting facts gleaned from the census are: Only 11 per 
cent of the children of school age in Buenos Aires are illiterate; the 
first kindergarten in South America was founded in 1868 in Buenos 
Aires through the influence of Miss Elizabeth Peabody, of Boston; 
the first Argentine Commercial School was founded in 1890, but was 
reorganized and the entire system of commercial instruction classified 
in 1905. The National Industrial School founded in 1898 with 30 
students to-day has over 600. Physical instruction is an important 
part in the curriculum of all the schools in the Republic. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 


By a recent law of the Congress of the Argentine Republic the 
Executive is authorized to appoint such commissions as he deems 
expedient to study the feasibility of constructing a telephone system 
covering the whole territory of the Republic. The results of these 
studies are to be embodied in reports and submitted to the first 
_ ordinary session of the Congress of 1911, together with estimates of 
the cost of the proposed system. 

The President is authorized to spend the sum of 50,000 pesos 
paper (about $22,000 gold) for this purpose. 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


Statistics from the latest official publications received show clearly 
the remarkable progress in the sugar industry of the Argentine 
Republic during the last few years. 

As a result of this development, which ie been so beneficial to the 
northern region of the country, there have been established many 
manufacturing plants, contributing largely to the industrial agegran- 
dizement of the Republic. 

Sugar cane is cultivated over an area of 70,712,279 hectares, dis- 
tributed as follows among the Provinces: Tucuman, 61,802,961; 
Jujuy, 3,178,899; Chaco Territory, 2,217,971; Santa Fe, 952,236; 
Misiones, 785, 167. The balance is essnicd among the following 
in order oE Soepem genes: Corrientes, Salta, Entre Rios, Buenos Aires, 
Santiago del Estero, Catamarca, Seq “nfs and La Paone and the 
Territories of Pampa and Formosa, whose lands are particularly 
adapted to the cultivation of sugar cane. 

As the above figures indicate, over 85 per cent of the total area 
devoted to this industry is located in the Province of Tucuman. 
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Of the 37 sugar mills in the Republic, 28 are in Tucuman, 2 in 
Jujuy, 2 in Santa Fe, 2 in Chaco, 1 in Salta, 1 in Corrientes, and 1 
in Formosa. 

These establishments, mostly owned by Argentinians, are capi- 
talized at 74,416,933 pesos paper (about $16,912,939 gold), and sell 
annually, products valued at 46,730,697 pesos (about $10,620,610 
gold). ; 

There are engaged in the various branches of this industry 38,591 
persons, of which 8,335 are employed in the mills and the rest in the 
fields and other departments. 

An idea of the rapid development of the Argentine sugar industry 
may be had by comparing the production of 1891 with that of 1907. 
In the former year it reached a total of 46,366 tons, and in order to 
meet the domestic consumption, 12,836 tons of sugar had to be 
imported. 

In 1907, however, the production amounted to 109,445 tons, or 
an increase of 136 per cent in sixteen years. The sugar crop of 1910 
is officially estimated at 115,000 tons. 


IRRIGATION WORKS IN THE SOUTH. 


The President of the Argentine Republic has recently approved the 
contract entered into between the Minister of Public Works and the 
Buenos Aires Great Southern Railway Co. for the execution of irriga- 
tion works in the valley of the Neuquen River and the Rio Negro. 

According to the terms of the contract the company is merely the 
constructor of the works while the department of public works will 
have charge of preparing the plans and appointing the technical staff. 

The works to be executed by the Great Southern Railway Co. 
are those comprised in the first section of the zone of the valleys, i. e., 
between Lake Pellegrini and the Chinchinales station. A barrage 
is to be thrown across the Neuquen River and an intake canal will be 
cut at this point for the irrigation works. In connection with this 
barrage there is to be a canal for the diversion of the flood waters 
into a large natural basin, known as the ‘‘Cuenca Vidal.” 

The cost of the works is estimated at $4,032,000 gold. The 
Executive believes that the irrigation tax, although very low, will be 
sufficient to cover the service of the irrigation bonds that will be 
issued, and even the maintenance charges of all the canals. 


THE WHEAT, FLAX, AND OATS CROP. 


According to figures just received from Division of Statistics of the 
Department of Agriculture of Argentina, the output of wheat, flax, 
and oats, by Provinces, during the agricultural year 1909-10, was as 
follows: 
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Of these amounts, there were exported up to September last 
1,757,000 tons of wheat (including flour), 596,000 tons of flax, and 
298,500 tons of oats. 

While this output was not as large as that of 1908-9, due to adverse 
weather conditions, its value was greater, due to the rise in prices of 
cereals in the world’s market. The value of the production for 
1909-10 was, wheat, $320,000,000; flax, $115,000,000; oats, $28,- 
000,000; making a total of $463,000,000. 


NEW DIRECT LINES WITH EUROPE. 


“The London Financial News” for December 6, 1910, announces 
that, in addition to large increases that are being made to the fleets 
of the various steamship lines running between England and Argen- 
tina, two new services have been projected from the Continent. 

In conjunction with the Hamburg-American Line, the Hamburg 
South American Company has approached the Argentine Minister of 
Agriculture with an offer to establish a direct passenger service between 
Europe and Bahia Blanca on condition that no subsidy is paid to 
any competing concern. It is understood that the proposal is 
receiving favorable consideration. 

Capitalists interested in the industries of Italy and Argentina are 
also about to form a company for the purpose of running a service 
of fast steamers between the Mediterranean, Buenos Aires, and 
Bahia Blanca, with direct transshipment of cargoes to vessels which 
call at Patagonian coastal points and travel up the Parana. The 
line to Bahia Blanca will be engaged chiefly in the transport of 
emigrants. 

PURCHASE OF SANITARY MATERIAL. 


The Congress of the Argentine Republic has authorized the Execu- 
tive to invest a sum not exceeding 1,000,000 pesos paper (about 
$440,000 United States currency) in the construction of buildings 
and purchase of sanitary equipment for the National Provinces and 
Territories. He is further authorized to invest not over 500,000 pesos 
paper (about $220,000 United States currency) in the purchase of 
stationary and floating material for the maritime sanitary defense of 
the ports of the Republic. 
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The same act provides for the organization of a disinfecting corps 
of 500 men and a sanitation corps of an equal number. 


PETROLEUM IN THE TERRITORY OF CHACO. 


The Department of Public Works of the Argentine Republic was 
recently informed from Chaco that when boring for water on the 
Quimilo- Estancia, on the Anatuya Railway, the drill struck an exten- 
sive vein of asphalt—a certain indication of the presence of petroleum. 
The dimensions of this deposit and its depth below the surface are 
not yet known. 

THE PORT OF BAHIA BLANCA. 


The port of Bahia Blanca, which, on account of its geographical 
situation and its deep and well-protected bay, is one of the most 
important in the Argentine Republic, has progressed remarkably in 
a short period. Its development will receive a still greater impetus 
within the next few years because of the rapid growth of the cattle 
industry in the surrounding country and of the establishment of a 
large and rich agricultural zone of unusual adaptability to the culti- 
vation of wheat and other cereals. 

The port of Bahia Blanca exported during 1909 products valued 
at $47,848,379 gold, representing 12 per cent of the total exports 
of the Republic; and during the first half of 1910 its exports amounted 
to $28,456,659, or 14.7 per cent of the total exports. 

These figures are indeed interesting when compared to the exports 
of twenty-eight years ago. In 1882 Bahia Blanca was credited in 
the statistics with only $2,652 gold, in exports, which two years later 
increased to $380,000, or 0.5 per cent of the total value. In the fol- 
- lowing years the increase has been steady: 1887, $1,119,000, or 1.3 
per cent; 1890, $3,068,084, or 3 per cent; and 1909, $47,848,379, or 
12 per cent. 

Bahia Blanca is now the third commercial port of Argentina. 


BRIDGES IN CORRIENTES. 


By a law of the Argentine Congress, the Executive is authorized to 
order the construction of bridges over the rivers Santa Lucia, Aguapay, 
and Mirinay, and over the rivulets Curuzu-Cuatia, Ayui Sarandi, 
and Genova, in the Province of Corrientes. 

For the surveys and estimates the Executive is empowered to 
spend the sum of 30,000 pesos paper (about $13,200 gold), and in the 
first ordinary session of the Congress of 1911, he shall submit a report 
of the amount necessary for the construction of these bridges. 

The same law authorizes the President to spend 150,000 pesos paper 
(about $66,000 gold) in surveying the Riachuelos and Maloyas 
creeks in order to ascertain their hydrographic structure and the best 
manner of utilizig them for the public service. 
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RAILROAD NOTES. 
THE SOUTH AMERICAN RAILWAY CONGRESS. 


The First South American Railway Congress was held in Buenos 
Aires from October 18 to October 30, 1910. Representatives were 
present from the Argentine Republic, Brazil, Chile, Peru, and Uru- 
guay. Proceedings were opened by the Minister of Public Works, 
and the Chief of the Argentine Railway Department was appointed 
president of the Congress. Papers of unusual importance were read 
by some of the leading railway men of the nations represented. 


THE DEAN FUNES-LAGUNA PAIVA RAILROAD. 


During the latter part of October the construction of the railroad 
line from Dean Funes to Laguna Paiva, a distance of 400 kilometers, 
was completed. 

This new line is of considerable importance to the development of 
many agricultural regions, as it extends from the coast of Sante Fe 
Province to Dean Funes, a town on the northernmost section of the 
Province of Cordoba. It starts from Laguna Paiva and passes 
through Iriondo, Progreso, Ataliva, and P. Marini, in Santa Fe, 
whence it crosses the vast zone between that point and Avellaneda, 
in Cordoba. From here it extends northward as far as Dean Funes. 


BRANCH LINE FROM RECONQUISTA. 


Upon recommendation of the Director-General of Railroads of the 
Argentine Republic, the Minister of Public Works has approved the 
plans, specifications, and description presented by the Santa Fe 
Railway Company for the construction of a branch line starting at 
Reconquista and extending northward for a distance of 40 kilometers. 


LA ZANJA RAILROAD BRANCH. 


The Department of Public Works of the Argentine Republic has 
authorized the Buenos Aires Western Railroad Company to construct 
and operate a branch line, 78 kilometers long, to connect the La 
Zanja station with that of Meridiano V. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONSULAR NOTES. 


There have been shipped 378,422 bales of wool from the ports of the 
Argentine Republic during the year October 1, 1909-September 30, 
1910. Of this amount 31,013 bales were sent to the United States 
- from Buenos Aires and Rosario. 

For the fiscal quarter ending September 30, 1910, the declared 
exports from the Argentine Republic amounted to $3,724,602.84. 
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The largest industrial exposition ever held in Argentina is now in 
progress and will remain open until March, 1911. 

A report has been published by the Minister of Public Works of the 
Argentine Republic containing considerable valuable information 
regarding the development of public and private railways in the 
Republic, highways and bridges constructed, port works, dredging, 
irrigation, sewerage systems, and other public improvements for the 
period of March, 1908, to March, 1910. 





DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSANDEAN TERRITORY. 


The Bolivian Government is taking steps to develop the territory 
on the Upper Paraguay River. With this end in view it has decided 
to create a new department in the region drained by the upper waters 
of this stream, to be known as the ‘‘Departamento de los Chiquites.” 
The capital of the new department will be Puerto Suarez, a prosper- 
ous city on the Paraguay River. The Government is already planning 
to colonize this territory, and a railway is proposed from Santa Cruz 
to Puerto Suarez. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


Sefior GUTIERREZ GUERRA, the well-known Bolivian economist, has 
recently published an excellent book entitled ‘‘Estadistica Bancaria,”’ 
on the banks of Bolivia. One of its chapters is devoted to the gen- 
eral financial situation of the Republic, from which we quote the 
following: 


The favorable market prices of our export products, which were firmly maintained 
throughout the first half of the current year (1910), have contributed greatly to the 
betterment of the economic situation of the Republic. 

Our commercial crisis has disappeared, and we are entering upon an era of pros- 
perity which, if wisely availed of, will place the country upon a solid financial basis, 
which in the future will enable us to meet with greater firmness any of those economic 
commotions which periodically invade countries. 

The introduction of foreign capital, for one purpose or another, has served satis- 
factorily to strengthen the national finances. 

The foreign loan for the Light and Power Company has brought into the country 
£270,000; the sale of the Guaqui Railway £134,000; from the northwest the Govern- 
ment has derived an extraordinary revenue of £25,000. 

These sums, which together represent over 5,000,000 bolivianos, have established 
the stability of international exchange at an adequate rate. 

The increase of capital of the National Bank by the sum of 500,000 bolivianos and 
that of the Mercantile Bank to the amount of 2,200,000 bolivianos have mobilized 
anew the powerful element of credit. These institutions have now thrown their 
doors wide open to honest commerce, and, as a consequence of the increase of capital, 
the rate of interest is lower. 
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TELEGRAPH MOVEMENT IN 1909-10. 


The Bolivian Minister in Washington has furnished the Pan 
American Union with a copy of the annual report of the Director 
General of Telegraphs of the Republic for 1909-10. According to 
this well-edited and comprehensive document, the telegraph and cable 
movement of Bolivia during 1909-10 was as follows: 
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THE BISMUTH INDUSTRY. 


The Republic of Bolivia occupies a prominent place among the 
very few bismuth-producing countries, said to be three in all. 

In Bolivia bismuth is generally exploited with other metals from 
which its separation is easy. It is found in the mineral zone between 
Huayna-Potosi, in La Paz, and Chorolque, in Potosi; the principal 
region is that of Tazna. 

It is perhaps a well-known fact that the production of bismuth 
has been subject to monopoly control. For this reason the prices of 
bismuth do not undergo any material fluctuations, and it may be 
noticed that for several years the price of this metal has been main- 
tained at 9,150 bolivianos per metric ton. 

From 1904 to 1909 the bismuth exported from Bolivia has amounted 
to 1,220,824,280 kilos, valued at 7,047,399.60 bolivianos, or an annual 
average of 203,470,713 kilos, valued at 1,174,566.60 bolivianos. 

At present, one quintal of bismuth in bars pays an export duty of 
10 bolivianos, and one quintal of bismuth in small bars, 7 bolivianos, 
by virtue of the law of February 9, 1910. 


THE CULTIVATION OF RUBBER. 


Next to tin the most important product of Bolivia is rubber, the 
annual export value of which is estimated at $4,000,000. The exploi- 
tation of the rubber lands is regulated by law through a tax of 1 boli- 
viano yearly. The principal areas lie in the northeast, near the . 
Peruvian boundary ; in the east in the Provinces of Santa Cruz and 
Azero, and in the Acre and Beni territory, which is exceptionally 
rich in its yield. 
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The Acre is watered by several large rivers originating in the Cor- 
dillera, and flowing into the Amazon. Those rivers are the Beni, 
Madre de Dios, the Orton, and the Acre. The capital, Puerto Acre, 
is connected by water with the important Brazilian commercial 
town of Manaos. 

There are about 25,000 Europeans, Brazilians, and Asiatics in 
the Acre. 

Two varieties of rubber plant are found in this Territory, the caucho, 
which has to be cut down in order to extract the sap, and the Hevea, 
which is merely tapped. In some cases the trees are tapped for a 
period of two years, and are then rested for a similar term. Other 
rubber trees are tapped for six years at a time and then left untouched 
for a like period. The trees selected for tapping in the Acre are 
usually from thirty to forty years of age, and are expected to yield 
for 20 years, after which they become useless. 


EXTENSION OF THE ANTOFAGASTA-ORURO RAILWAY. 


The Bolivian Government has entered into a contract with the 
Antofagasta Railway Company for the extension of its lines to La 
Paz, and thence eastward as far as the Yungas. Accordingly, the 
Antofagasta Railway will reach the capital on its own rails, becoming 
independent of the Peruvian corporation. 

There will, therefore, be two railroads to La Paz, now, the Guaqui 
Railway, of the Peruvian Corporation, which descends from the north, 
and the Antofagasta line, from the south. The former is an electric 
road, while the latter is steam. 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO BOLIVIA, NOVEMBER, 1910. 


The following table showing the articles of merchandise exported 
from New York to Bolivia during the month of November, 1910, has 
just been received. The data are taken from a statistical table pre- 
pared by the Consul-General of Bolivia in New York, and supplied to 
the Pan American Union by Sefior Don I@nacto CaLpERon, the 
Minister of Bolivia at Washington: 


Cotton Goods: . SBI HA EG Ea Sa. Sepa ee ey Se ARR aA Re $35, 340. 69 
Machinery ca nncovns Se eee Pps en RS TU As Se 2 a eee 4, 507. 35 
Foodstuffs‘and beveragesy eye. Ce eek Sok Ree Oe ee ee ae ae 2,198. 75 
Keeroseie xcg oc AI eh Re a = cht es ig ee 1, 725. 86 
lard wares 2222.55 SB AR ARC ERD See Se LS Beta ee 1, 450. 97 
Miscellancous. . zh) ee Ag Oa Pie es 4 a pee ea ee eee europe 24, 095. 94 


EXPORTS FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO BOLIVIA, JULY-SEPTEMBER, 
1910. 


From the Bolivian Minister at Washington comes also the following 
table showing the exports to Bolivia through San Francisco for the 
months of July, August, and September, 1910: 
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GROWTH OF CATTLE INDUSTRY. 


The returns of the cattle census in Brazil show a remarkable devel- 
opment in this industry, particularly in the States of Rio Grande do 
Sul, Minas, and Sao Paulo. The State of Rio Grande do Sul now 
supplies to the home markets about 15,000,000 kilos of lard annually 
and has recently commenced exporting this product to Germany. 

It is stated that the tanneries of Rio Grande do Sul are now pro- 
ducing patent and morocco leathers equal in quality to the imported 
product. This State has also greatly increased its cereal output, 
producing annually 260,000 bags of wheat and 400,000 bags of rice. 
In this State about 33,730 square meters is devoted to agriculture. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF SMELTING INDUSTRY. 


The Government of the State of Rio de Janeiro is offering special 
inducements for the establishment of the smelting industry in that 
State. A recent decree grants exemption, for a period of ten years, 
from the payment of industrial and export taxes, to the first com- 
pany which shall establish an iron smelting and manufacturing plant 
in this State. 

NEW INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES. 


A French company registered under the name of ‘‘Société Franco 
Brésilienne de Travaue Publics” has recently been authorized to 
operate in Brazil. The company was incorporated at Paris, with 
a capital of 1,000,000 francs, and under its charter is empowered 
to build and operate port works, railways, electric tramways, 
wagon roads, irrigation and drainage works, lighting, etc. 


NEW NAVIGATION SERVICE. 


Messrs. Rocua Sitva & Co., of Belem, Para, have recently obtained 
a concession to establish a line of steamers between that point and 
the ports on the Yaco River, in the Acre Territory. 
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EXTENSION OF TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. 


The Department of Communications and Public Works has been 
granted an appropriation of 110 contos for establishing telegraph 
communication between Porto Murtinho in the State of Matto 
Grosso, and the Paraguayan frontier at S. Carlos, and between the 
city of Goyaz and Boa Vista in the State of Goyaz. 


REDUCTION OF PUBLIC DEBT. 


The Minister of the Treasury reports that during the current year 
the public debt of Brazil has been reduced by £3,121,961-1-11. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


The ‘‘Diario Official” of October 27, 1910, contains the text of 
the presidential act establishing a system of agricultural schools 
in Brazil. The regulations provide for a course of theoretical and 
practical instruction in agriculture, veterinary science, stock-raising 
and the rural industries. The decree further provides for the estab- 
lishment of an Agricultural and Veterinary High School in the 
Federal District, the courses of which should fit young men for 
positions in the Department of Agriculture, in agricultural schools 
and colleges, and experimental stations. Agricultural schools teach- 
ing theoretical and practical farming will also be established in 
various parts of the country, with a course of study covering a 
period of three years. Theoretical instruction in the class room will 
be followed by practical work in the laboratories and experimental 
farms. An apprentice system is also provided for training the 
children of farmers and rural laborers in the proper handling of agri- 
cultural machinery and instruments, farm sanitation, treatment and 
feeding of domestic animals, etc. 


REPORT OF EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The committee appointed by the Department of Justice and the 
Interior to reorganize secondary and higher education in Brazil has 
submitted its report. It recommends that secondary, as well as 
higher educational institutions, should be so reorganized as to per- 
mit the introduction of modern methods of instruction, and that 
the primary schools be still further extended. 


NEW POSTAGE STAMPS. 


The new postage stamps of Brazil were put in circulation on 
November 15 last. One of the new stamps shows the portrait of 
the late Dr. PRuDENTE DE Morass on an olive-colored ground, and 
another bears the portrait of the present President of Brazil, on a 
background of light brown. 
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LEASE OF RIO WHARF TRANSFERRED. 


By a presidential decree of November 9, 1910, the contract for the 
lease of the Rio port works has been transferred to the Compagnie 
du Port de Rio de Janeiro. 


NEW BOND ISSUE. 


The Minister of the Treasury of Brazil has been authorized to 
issue 5 per cent bonds to the amount of 1,164 contos, to obtain funds 
for the purchase by the Government of the Rio das Flores and Uniao 
Valenciana Railways, which are to be incorporated with the Rio de 
Janeiro system. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE GEOLOGICAL AND MINERALOGICAL 
SERVICE. 


The ‘Diario Official,” of November 17, 1910, contains the text 
of the new regulations governing the Geological and Mineralogical 
Service, the reorganization of which was authorized by a presidential] 
decree of November 9, 1910. 


NEW WIRELESS SYSTEM FOR BRAZIL. 


The United Wireless Company of New York, according to the 
report of Vice-Consul-General Stecuta at Rio de Janeiro, is placing 
its wireless system on all of the ships operated by the Lloyd Brazileire, 
the large subsidized line of Brazilian steamers. Stations at 6 strategic 
points on the coast have been erected in connection with this service, 
to be operated in conjunction with the national telegraph lines of 
Brazil, and permission has been obtained from the Government to 
set up stations at 20 more points along the coast. It is probable 
that within the next six months the United Wireless systems will 
be placed on Brazil’s warships. 


SANTOS FOR THE YEAR 1909. 


United States Consul Jay Wuirs, of Santos, has recently submitted 
a comprehensive report of the commerce and industries of that port 
for the year 1909. During that year the exports from Santos to 
the United States amounted to $50,888,410, the entire amount 
being for coffee. The imports from the United States at that point 
were somewhat less than $4,000,000. 

During that year there arrived through the port of Santos 38,238 
immigrants, mainly Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Turkish, and 
Russian. Of this number 25,516 came voluntarily. 

One thousand five hundred and three vessels with an aggregate 
tonnage of 3,336,291 arrived at that port. 
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Toward the latter part of 1909 there were in operation 326 factories 
(not including the smaller ones) employing 24,186 hands. The most 
active and prosperous industry is that of the manufacture of cotton 
textiles. 

TRADE OPPORTUNITY IN SANTOS. 


According to a communication from the consul at Santos, Mr. 
JAY WuiTE, there is opportunity in his district for business in waist 
overalls, apron overalls, sack coats, cotton, jean, khaki, and corduroy 
trousers, work shirts, and children’s play suits. These articles, 
however, should be suitable to a warm climate. At present this 
line of goods is imported from Germany and England. He states 
the best method of securing this business is to send representatives 
who are conversant with the Portuguese language, or if literature 
or correspondence is sent, this should also be in Portuguese. 


RAILWAY NOTES. 


The Great Western of Brazil Railway Company has obtained per- 
mission from the Brazilian Government to extend the Southern 
Pernambuco Railway from station Garanhuns to Bom Conselho, a 
distance of 50 kilometers, and to operate the same. 

Messrs. AMANDIO FipENcIO LAMPERT and PEDRO A. GONCGALVES 
DE CARVALHO have obtained a concession from the Brazilian Goy- 
ernment for the construction of 100 kilometers of railway in the 
Valley of the Cahy River, extending from the Port of S. Joao de 
Montenegro to the boundary of the district of Caxias, in the State 
of Rio Grande do Sul. The contractors will receive a subsidy of 
15 contos for each kilometer of line built. 

The Minas section of the Bahia-Minas Railway, extending from 
Aymore station to Theophilo Ottoni, and having a length of 233.87 
kilometers, has been purchased by a group of capitalists, who are 
authorized to use the power of the waterfalls which are found within 
a distance of 8 kilometers of the line, for the future electrification of 
the road. By the terms of the contract, the new owners bind them- 
selves to promote the settlement of the lands bordermg the line. 
The section traversed by the railway is one of the richest in the 
State, especially in timber lands. 

The definite surveys and estimates for the proposed extensions of 
the Baturite Railway and of the Victoria-Diamantina Railway have 
recently been approved. The extension of the Baturite Railway will 
have a length of 51,700 meters from Iguatu to Cedro, while the 
Victoria-Diamantina will extend for a length of 257.70 kilometers 
over the section between Itabira and Matto Dentro and the line to 
Santa Anna dos Ferros. 
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CHANGE IN ROUTE OF BRANCH LINE OF THE MADEIRA-MAMORE 
RAILWAY. 


A decree bearing date of November 8, 1910, authorizes a modifi- 
cation of the route of the Villa Murtinho-Villa Bella branch of the 
Madeira-Mamore Railway. According to the new route adopted, 
the line will start from a point in the vicinity of Pao Grande Falls, 
on the right bank of the Mamore River, and extend to Esperanqa 
Falls, on the left bank of the Beni. 


NEW RAILWAY CONTRACT. 


The Department of Public Works of Brazil signed on October 6, 
1910, a contract with Messrs. J. DE OLIVEIRA FERNANDES and Hum- 
BERTO SABOYA DE ALBUQUERQUE for the construction of the section 
of the West of Minas Railway, between Henrique Galvao and kilo- 
meter 48 on the Goyaz Railway. By the terms of the contract, work 
must be begun within two months and the line completed within 
18 months from the date of the contract. — 


RAILWAY CONCESSION. 


A decree of October 6, 1910, authorizes the Minister of Public 
Works to enter into a contract with J. pbk OLIVEIRA FERNANDES and 
HUMBERTO SABOYA DE ALBUQUERQUE, for the construction of that 
section of the West of Minas Railway comprised between Henrique 
Galvao station and kilometer 45, on the Goyaz Railway. 


BRANCH LINE OF MADEIRA-MAMORE RAILWAY. 


The “‘Marconigram’”’ of October 29, published at Porto Velho, 
states that a proposal has been made by the Madeira-Mamoré Rail- 
way Company to the Bolivian Government for the construction of a 
branch railway 17 miles long and 1-meter gauge from the Madeira- 
Mamore line across the River Mamore, near the Cachuela Esperanga. 
The proposal has been accepted, with some modifications. 

This proposed branch, together with the main line of the Madeira- 
Mamoré Railway, will overcome the last barrier in the way of trans- 
portation for the immense territory drained by the Beni and Memore, 
with their larger navigable tributaries in Bolivia, to the west and 
south. Jt will also permit of cargoes being brought by boat from 

‘the frontier of Peru, on the north, down the Madre-de-Dios, to the 
Beni, thence to the terminal of the above-mentioned line at the head 
of the Cachuela Esperanca. From here cargoes will be loaded 
on cars for transportation around the falls of the Mamore and 
Madeira rivers to Porto Velho, and here transferred direct to ocean- 
bound steamships for all parts of the world. 
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INAUGURATION OF NEW SECTION OF MADEIRA-MAMORE 
RAILWAY. 


On October 30 last a new section of the Madeira-Mamoré Railway, 
extending for 64 kilometers from the Jacy Parana to kilometer 152, 
was formally opened to traffic. A trip is now made daily over the 
operated section of the line from Porto Velho to kilometer 152 in 
about twelve hours. Rubber loaded on cars at the present terminus, 
at kilometer 152, in the morning can be transshipped from the cars 
to ocean steamers at Porto Velho on the evening of the same day, and 
thence carried direct, without further handling, to the United States 
or Europe. 


NEW SECTION OF THE WEST OF MINAS RAILWAY OPEN TO 
TRAFFIC. 


On November 3 last a new section of the line connecting the West 
of Minas Railway with the port of Angra dos Reis, in the State of Rio 
de Janeiro, was opened to traffic. The new section extends from 
station Rio Claro to Alto da Serra. 


REPORT OF NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY FOR 1909. 


The board of directors of the Northwestern Railway Company 
presented to the stockholders of the company on October 20 last 
their report on the operations of the company during 1909. The 
report states that the work of construction was somewhat retarded 
both at the Sao Paulo and Corumba ends of the line, but, nevertheless, 
the rails have been laid to a distance of 475 kilometers from Bahuru, 
and work on the roadbed has proceeded as far as kilometer 575. At 
the Corumba end of the line the rails have been laid as far as kilo- 
meter 180, and the roadbed is about finished to kilometer 210. The 
section of this line in operation is giving satisfactory results, and the 
traffic is constantly increasing. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


The Irrigation Service of Brazil has engaged the services of Mr. 
G. A. Warine, a United States civil engineer, in connection with the 
great reservoirs which it proposes to build at various points in the 
north of Brazil. Mr. Wartne is a graduate of Stanford University, 
and has had a wide experience in the construction of dams in the 
Western States. He was formerly connected with the Irrigation 
Service of the United States Geological Survey. 





BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN CHILE. 


According to a report from American Consul Atrrep A. Wins- 
Low, Valparaiso, the business conditions in Chile have materially 
improved during the first nine months of 1910. During this period 
there has been an increase in the foreign commerce of the country 
of about 14 per cent. 

Extensive public and private works have been progressing, and 
new improvements are being planned, principally the port works at 
Valparaiso and San Antonio. The money market is more stable, 
securities are much steadier, and there seems to be sufficient money 
at hand to carry out any legitimate undertaking. 

Agricultural interests, too, have improved, while labor is employed 
at better wages than ever before; in fact, there is a shortage of 
workmen in many parts of the country. 

The outlook for a prosperous year to come in Chile is, therefore, 
good. 

SILK MANUFACTURE IN CHILE. 


A Chilean company is exhibiting in the Industrial Exposition at 
Valparaiso an installation, in operation, for weaving silks. This 
company has been running a plant in the suburbs of Valparaiso for 
three years with success and has found a ready market at home for 
its entire product, since the duty on manufactured silks varies from 
5 per cent to 60 per cent, while raw silks enter free. 


FIRE INSURANCE IN CHILE. 


United States Consul Winstow, at Valparaiso, reports that at the 
second quarter of 1910 the 16 foreign fire surance companies were 
carrying insurance to the value of $90,012,545 (U.S. gold) in Chile, 
and the 22 Chilean fire insurance companies were carrying, on June 30, 
1910, risks covering $76,314,344. These figures are a fair index of 
the general advancement of the country during the 21 months in 
question. 

RAILROAD CONCESSIONS. 


United States Consul ALFrrD A. WinsLow advises that the Socie- 
dad Ferrocarril de Aguas Blancas has been granted a concession to 
construct two feeders to their road for the distances of 43.3 and 34.1 
miles. These feeders are expected to open up some rich mining 
‘ country. 
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The Chilean Government has granted to Gibbs & Co., of Valpa- 
raiso, a concession to construct a private railway from Chucumata, 
a small town about 20 miles south of Iquique, to the rich nitrate 
fields of the interior. 


THE NITRATE INDUSTRY. 


According to the last annual report of the Nitrate Propaganda 
Association of Chile, the production, exportation and consumption 
of this valuable fertilizer during the year of 1909-10, was as follows: 
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The increase in consumption during 1909-10 was approximately 
24.2 per cent. 
By countries, this increase in consumption is distributed as follows: 


Spanish quintals, 
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THE PRODUCTION OF COAL. 


According to official statistics, the production of mineral coal in 
Chile during the years 1903 to 1909, and the first half of 1910, was 
as follows: 
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Fifteen companies participated in the above production. Over 75 
per cent of the total came from the Schwager Coal and Smelting Com- 
pany, the Lota and Coronel Company, the Rios Curanilahue Coal 
Company, and the Arauco Company (Ltd). 
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DISCOVERY OF A TUNGSTEN DEPOSIT. 


Advices have just been received from Chile to the effect that a min- 
ing engineer, Sefior F. A. SunptT, has discovered in the Department 
of Vallenar a rich deposit of tungsten of calcium or scheelite, which 
heretofore existed in Chile in amounts so insignificant that it did not 
justify commercial exploitation. 


RAILWAY NOTES. 


The new line connecting Chile with Coihueco was officially inaugu- 
rated on October 8, 1910. 

The Supreme Government of Chile has authorized Mr. Davi 
Batt ez, in behalf of the Aguas Blancas Railroad Company, to con- 
struct two branch lines: One from kilometer 62 on the main line to 
the nitrate beds of Remiendo No. 2; and the other from Oficina 
Valparaiso to Pampa Loreto. 

Messrs. Grszs & Co. have secured from the Chilean Government 
a concession for the construction and operation, during fifty years, 
of a railway from Caleta de Chucumata to Oficina Alianza, a distance 
of nearly 88 kilometers. 

On October 2 last the railway from Melipilla to San Antonio was 
formally opened, in the presence of the Vice-President of the Republic 
and high Government officials. 

The Trans-Andean Railway, connecting Valparaiso and Buenos 
Aires ascends the Andes 7,615 feet within a distance of 46 miles from 
Los Andes to the summit, or an average of about 166 feet to the mile. 


IRRIGATION WORKS. 


The Chilean Government has under consideration the construction 
of an irrigation plant near Melipilla by means of a tunnel leading 
from the Maipo River, 14 miles in length, that will irrigate 26,548 
acres of land. 

WATERWORKS. 


The Chilean Government has completed plans for waterworks at 
Los Anjeles, La Calera, and San Carlos. Notices for bids for the 
installation of plants at these cities will soon be published by the 
Ministerio de Industria y Obras Publicas, Santiago, Chile. 


NEW STEAMSHIP SERVICE. 


It is reported that the Royal Mail Steamship Company, which has 
just taken over the Pacific Steamship Navigation Company, will put 
on, a line of steamers between Valparaiso and Panama that will con- 
nect with the Royal Mail Line from Colon to New York and thence 
to England. It is said here that the voyage from Valparaiso to Liver- 
pool can be made via New York within twenty-three days. 
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WOOL PRODUCTION. 


United States Consul Winstow, of Valparaiso, reports that the 
output of wool has rapidly increased in Chile during the past five 
years. The exports for 1908 amounted to 27,745,080 pounds, of 
which the United States took about 8 per cent; England, 58 per cent; 
France, 28 per cent; and Germany, 6 per cent. 

Of the total exports of wools for 1908 Punta Arenas supplied 
21,100,244 pounds, of which one company (the Sociedad Esplotadora 
de Tierra del Fuego) furnished 7,221,634 pounds, clipped from 
1,046,503 sheep. This company’s holdings numbered 1,281,850 
sheep on January 1, 1910, and the clip for 1909 amounted to 9,281,629 
pounds. 

The future seems very bright for this industry in the southern 
provinces of the country, since the climate seems to be what is needed 
for the production of fine wool. 


CONSULAR NOTES. 


The deposits in the savings banks of Chile increased $542,764 
(U. S. gold) during the five months ending September 30, 1910. 

According to last census, taken in 1907, there are in Chile 24 cities 
exceeding 10,000 population, with a total of 924,041, out of a total 
population of 3,249,279 for the entire country. 

There are 4,758 industrial establishments with an invested capital 
of $281,209,523 (U.S. gold), employing over 75,000 persons. 

The Trans-Andean Railway connecting Valparaiso and Buenos 
Aires ascends the Andes 7,615 feet within a distance of 46 miles from 
Los Andes to the summit, or an average of about 166 feet to the mile. 

The Chilean Government has just completed plans for waterworks 
at Los Anjeles, La Calera, and San Carlos. 

The Chilean Government has taken active measures to prevent 
the introduction of cholera into the country, by having every avenue 
of entrance to Chile closely watched, and it is in shape to combat the 
disease should it break out within its borders. 

The attendance at the Instituto Comercial, a government business 
and commercial school in Valparaiso, has reached 729. Hvening 
classes are maintained, and the course includes classes in all the 
commercial languages of the country. 

The 32 distilleries and 55 breweries in Chile pay the Government 
about $1,000,000 (United States gold) each year as revenue tax. 

The Chilean exports for the first seven months of 1910 amounted 
to $55,966,135, against $51,754,913 for 1909. The gain was almost 
entirely in nitrate. 

The government estimate for maintaining the public schools of 
Chile for the year 1911 amounts to $6,606,953, of which quite a large 
portion is to be expended for new buildings and equipment. 





FREE EXPORTATION OF CATTLE AND RUBBER. 


The Government of Colombia has recently decreed that exports of 
cattle and rubber shall be exempt from duty. 


SANITATION OF PORTS. 


President Restrepo, of Colombia, issued on October 25, 1910, an 
important decree appropriating the sum of $30,000 for the establish- 
ment of sanitary stations and the purchase of apparatus and other 
equipment for sanitary protection to the maritime ports of] the 
Republic. 


LAW REGULATING FOREIGN COMPANIES IN COLOMBIA. 


ARTICLE 1. The companies that have their headquarters outside of 
this country that have or establish business or enterprises of a per- 
manent character within the territory of this Republic will register, 
within the six months ensuing after the initiation of their business, 
at the notary of the circumscription nearest the place where their 
business is located the document of establishment and the statutes 
of the company. Anonymous companies (corporations) will also 
register at the same notary a copy of the state authorization. 

Companies which are at the present time established in this country 
will be allowed one year in which to comply with this provision. 

Art. 2. Such companies must have in Colombia, at the place where 
their business is located, a representative with as much power and 
discretion as the general manager of the company, in order to attend 
properly to all legal formalities. 

The power of attorney of the representatives must be registered 
before the same notary referred to in article 1. 

Art. 3. The documents referring to the organization of the com- 
pany, in order to have effect in Colombia, must be secured with the 
required formalities at the place where they are given, and must 
have the certification of a consul of Colombia. 

Art. 4. In addition to the extract of deeds and statutes of the 
anonymous companies that must be registered according to law 42 
of 1898, the power of attorney must be registered at the tribunal of 
the place where the business is located, after having been previously 
certified by the notary. 
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The extracts of deeds, and statutes, after being registered by the 
tribunal, must be published for three times in the official paper of 
the department. 

Arr. 5. No contract will have value, unless the formalities pre- 
scribed in this decree have been complied with. 

Art. 6. The Executive Power shall declare whether or not the 
formalities prescribed in this decree have been properly fulfilled by 
the companies. 

Art. 7. The books mentioned in the first three paragraphs of the 
twenty-seventh article of the Code of Commerce, must be signed, at 
the places where there are Chambers of Commerce, on each one of 
the pages, by the secretary of said Chamber, who shall state the 
number of pages signed and the name of the person or company to 
whom the books belong. 

Art. 8. The district civil judges and their secretaries will be 
entitled to one half a cent on each page signed, this amount being 
equally divided between the two. . 

In the Chambers of Commerce the right to the one-half cent per 
page belongs to the secretary. 7 

Art. 9. The signing of the books before the present decree, by the 
secretaries of the Chamber of Commerce will be valued for all the 
legal effects. 

Art. 10. The present decree will take effect thirty days after its 
publication in the ‘‘ Diario Oficial.” 
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TAX ON PASSENGERS. 


The Congress of the Republic of Costa Rica has established a tax 
of 5 colones (about $2.50 gold) on each cabin passenger (first and 
second class) and of 3 colones ($1.50 gold) on all others. 

The receipts from this new tax will be used exclusively for the 
enlargement and improvement of the Limon custom-house and other 
official buildings. 

The same law authorizes the President of the Republic to raise a 
loan, to be guaranteed by the revenue from the tax above referred 
to, amounting to 150,000 colones ($75,000 gold), with interest at 12 
per cent per annum. 
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REDUCTION OF CUSTOMS DUTIES. 


In order to encourage the agricultural development of Talamanca, 
the President of the Republic of Costa Rica has decreed a reduction 
of 25 per cent on the customs duties of all articles of merchandise 
imported through Bocas del Toro for consumption in Talamanca. 


LOAN FOR AN ELECTRIC PLANT. 


The Congress of Costa Rica has authorized the municipality of 
the Central Canton, Heredia Province, to raise a loan not exceeding 
100,000 colones (about $50,000) in bonds of 100 colones each, for 
the construction of an electric light and power station. The bonds 
will bear interest of 1 per cent per month and will be sold at par. 
They will be authorized by the signature of the Secretary of Finance 
and the Auditor of the Republic. 


NEW COLONY AT EL SALVADOR. 


The Constitutional Congress of Costa Rica has issued a decree 
providing for the establishment of a colony of 100 Costa Rican 
families in the plains of Santa Clara, to be known as the “Colony 
of El Salvador,” and to constitute the Eighth District of the Central 
Canton of Heredia Province. The Government will pay the moving 
expenses of the families and will furnish them with agricultural 
implements, 6 yoke of oxen, 10 cows, 1 bull, 1 sugar mill, 1 saw- 
mill, and such other machinery and materials as the Executive may 
deem necessary. | 

The Government will grant to each head of the family and to each 
male inhabitant a parcel of 24 hectares for cultivation and a lot of 
17 ares for building purposes within the town lot. Each head of the 
family will receive a pension of 15 colones per month for ten months 
from the day on which he starts the cultivation of his land. 


UTILIZATION OF PUBLIC WATERS. 


A law of the Costa Rican Congress, approved October 31 last, 
declares that the power that may be generated from the waters 
of the public domain within the territory of the Republic is inalien- 
able and belongs to the State. The concession and rights for the 
utilization of such power may be obtained only upon certain con- 
ditions and for a limited period. The Executive alone is empow- 
ered to grant such concession. 
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THE BUDGET FOR 1911-12. 


The President of the Republic of Cuba recently submitted to Con- 
egress his message on the general budget bill for the fiscal year 1911-12. 

The estimate of probable revenues for 1911-12 reaches the sum of 
$34,024 ,582.32, distributed as follows: 


OuMSTOMIS TECELP tse. cae Nal es ee a es ese eae eee $24, 383, 303. 28 
Gonsllaritees Hees ees, hse wee eae eles ahaa a cos 9 a ee A ne ea 320, 000. 00 
Postaliandstelegraphi revenues a 25 4.2 es ie ee eer eee 800, 000. 00 
Imtermal revenues: seer ates es wee pe kA 2 es ae Ne ae 800, 000. 00 
Receipts from Government real estate........-....-.--------------- 826, 342. 47 
Miscellaneous Fe Ce nats ie oye cei a teem ete ar eee ee ear 842, 455. 18 
National lotieny 22-2555 ee 8 ee ee oe ee eee eee rae 3, 000, 000. 00 
Special revenue ionm the loa. 22= Sees oe eee si 3, 902, 481. 39 

MOtaloPEMeMILGSs vee comes ce Ste as ee ne tote meee area 34, 024, 582. 32 


The appropriation for general .expenses, submitted to Congress 
amounts to $34,024,582.32, which is $2,255,097.68 less than the 
appropriation for the present fiscal year. The total for 1911-12 is 
distributed as follows: 


[DipcSobehoyerco) eeimorl, INTE eee gos eee see sear es $7, 323, 066. 72 
Amma apppxropria bom gel GI 2 Ses ee eee ote ee etary Pea 25, 844, 013. 30 
Ndiditronal a propel at lOT se LON) eye se ee ee eee 857, 502. 30 

Miotabeus eebnat Ah Guth Mes Saal he, poe oi oes iar Aire pean 34, 024, 582. 32 


CONSTRUCTION OF WAR SHIPS. 


The President of Cuba has awarded to W. Cramp & Son, of Phila- 
delphia, the contract for the construction of a 2,055-ton cruiser, with 
a speed of 18 miles, and a school-ship cruiser of 1,200 tons, 16 miles 
speed. SamurLt WuitE & Co., of East Sowes, England, has been 
awarded the contract for the construction of two gunboats of 208 
tons each and a 12-mile speed. 


THE ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS. 


The President of Cuba has recently issued a decree establishing the 
National Academy of Arts and Letters, as an independent corporation 
annexed to the Department of Public Instruction and Fine Arts of 
the Republic. The objects of the academy will be to promote the 
study of literature, music, painting, sculpture, and architecture by 
stimulating an artistic taste. The institution is to be composed of 
65 resident academicians at Havana, 24 academicians from the 
Provinces, and an unlimited number of honorary members abroad. 
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For the management and representation of the academy, there will 
be a director, a secretary-general, a librarian and custodian, and a 
treasurer, to be elected from among the resident members. 


RELIEF FUND FOR PINAR DEL RIO. 


In view of the damage caused by the recent cyclone in the Province 
of Pinar Del Rio, Cuba, and the urgent need of every possible help for 
the reconstruction of its productive agencies in order to prevent 
diminution of its principal resources, the President of the Republic 
of Cuba has appropriated the sum of $125,000 for the relief of this 
Province. This amount will be distributed in money and in agri- 
cultural and farming implements. 


TARIFF CHANGE ON IRON WIRE. 


Information is received from JoHN B. Jackson, the United States 
consul at Habana, Cuba, that in accordance with a recent Treasury 
decision, iron wire (tariff No. 41, ‘‘a,” ‘‘b,” and ‘‘c,’”’) will hereafter 
be aaupiet from the 30 per peut ee placed upon it by Executive 
Decree No. 44, of February 1, 1904, when imported directly for use 
by a manufacturer in his own manufactures. 





TELEPHONE SYSTEM IN SANTIAGO. 


The Supreme Government of the Dominican Republic has author- 
ized Messrs. MigurL HENRIQUEzZ and PasBLto ARNAUD, Dominican 
citizens, to establish and operate a telephone system in the city of 
Santiago de los Caballeros. 


LOTTERIES IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Lotteries are operated in all important towns and cities in the 
Dominican Republic, according to advices from the American Consul, 
Puitie E. HoLttanp. In many of the larger cities there are from 
two to five, but practically all are under municipal supervision. 

The State laws require that 70 per cent of the total receipts from 
the sale of tickets be distributed in premiums, 5 per cent turned over 
to the local city council for street improvements, and the balance, 
after deducting operating expenses, be apportioned to the public 
hospitals, schools, fire departments, and charities. The revenue 
from lotteries serves in lieu of municipal property taxes. 
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The drawings are held biweekly, publicly, and take place Sunday 
morning in the quarters of the police department. They are usually 
attended with festivities, large crowds are present, and local bands 
furnish music. 

SOAP INDUSTRY IN THE REPUBLIC. 


The manufacture of soap has become one of the leading industries 
in the Dominican Republic. Two factories, one in Puerto Plata and 
one in Samana, have been in operation for about fifty years. In 
1909, the output of the local factories amounted to 1,250,000 pounds 
(wholesale value $300,000). This includes common laundry soap 
and many varieties of scented and unscented toilet soaps. The 
entire product is consumed in the Republic. Each factory pays an 
annual license of $365. 





LOAN FOR GUAYAQUIL. 


The Congress of Ecuador has authorized the municipality of 
Guayaquil to arrange for a loan or loans not exceeding 6,000,000 
sucres (about $3,000,000 gold), to be used for paying off debts due 
to national banks, as compensation for lands ceded for the purpose 
of widening streets, for the construction of a municipal building, a 
market, a crematory, and for paving the streets of the city. The 
loan is to bear 5 per cent interest and 1 per cent amortization. It is 
to be guaranteed by the revenues from certain taxes set aside for 
this purpose. 7 

CANALIZATION OF GUAYAQUIL. 


The Congress of the Republic of Ecuador has passed a law author- 
izing the Executive to negotiate a loan not exceeding 13,000,000 
francs, the receipts of which are to be exclusively devoted to the 
canalization of the city of Guayaquil. The rate of interest must not 
exceed 6 per cent and the amortization 1 per cent. 


INFORMATION BUREAU IN GUAYAQUIL. 


It is reported that the Government of Ecuador has established an 
information bureau in Guayaquil where data of every nature con- 
cerning the country may be had on application. 
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THE PAN AMERICAN RAILROAD. 


On November 21, 1910, the birthday of President MANUEL EsTRADA 
CaBreERA, the works of the Guatemalan section of the Pan American 
Railroad were formally inaugurated. The ceremony was presided 
over by the Minister of the Interior, acting in the name of President 
Estrapa. He began the construction by driving a silver spike into 
the first tie. The American Minister, Mr. Reynotps Hirt, was 
also present and delivered an interesting address on the occasion. 

The construction of this section, about 60 kilometers long, is in 
charge of the Guatemala Central Railway, and its completion is 
expected within eighteen months. 


RATIFICATION OF CONVENTIONS. 


‘Hl Guatemalteco,” the official organ of the Republic of Guatemala, 
publishes in its issues for November the texts of the following inter- 
national conventions, recently ratified by the Supreme Government. 

Convention for the approval of plans, estimates, and manner of 
payment of construction and equipment of the Central American 
Pedagogic Institute. 

Convention for the unification of Central American currency. 

Converition for the unification of weights and measures in Central 
America. 

Convention prescribing the duties of the International Central 
American Bureau. 

Convention regarding the Central American consular service. 

Convention between Guatemala and Chile for the exchange of 
official correspondence and scientific literary, and industrial publica- 
tions.* 


TRANSLATION OF COMMERCIAL TREATY BETWEEN CENTRAL 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


The Governments of the Republics of Guatemala, Salvador, Nica- 
ragua, Honduras, and Costa Rica, with the object of cultivating 
the commerce between the countries of Central America and because 
one of the contracting countries can not for special reasons enact a 
declaration for free trade, have appointed delegates: 

Guatemala, Sefior Don Manuet Maria Giron. 

Salvador, Sefior Dr. Don Satvapor Ropricuez G. 

Nicaragua, Sefior Don ManuEL PEéREz ALONZO. 

Costa Rica, Sefior Don RoBeRTO BRENES MESEN. 
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ARTICLE 1. From and after the 1st of January, 1911, importations 
from any of the contracting Republics shall enjoy a reduction in the 
customs duties of the respective countries of 20 per cent on products 
of original manufacture and 10 per cent on products manufactured 
from imported materia prima (material having received the first 
treatment or process of manufacture). 

Arr. 2. When on account of prior treaties made with a Central 
American State, a nation shall be in the enjoyment of certain customs 
privileges, the reduction of 20 per cent heretofore mentioned shall be 
effective following and in continuation of the privilege already 
conceded. 

Arr. 3. There shall not be included in this convention articles the 
entry of which have been or may be hereafter prohibited, nor those to 
which obligations attach by reason of special legislation by the 
_ respective contracting countries. 
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NEW NATIONAL THEATER FOR PORT AU PRINCE. 


Port au Prince, the capital of the Haitian Republic, is soon to 
have a new national theater worth $100,000, the Government havy- 
ing already approved of the contract awarded for its construction. 
By the terms of the contract, Messrs. OccipE JEANTY and JUSTIN 
Evie, the concessionaires, are to construct the theater and manage 
it for a period of fifteen years. At the expiration of that time, the 
theater reverts to the State. The theater must be completed within 
two years after construction work is started. A monthly subsidy 
of $500 American gold is allowed the concessionaires during the 
first ten years of the contract, and in return 5 per cent of the net 
proceeds of the theater shall be given to charity and 14 per cent to 
the State. 

Every year at least 30 dramatic and musical performances must 
be presented by a company of singers or actors brought from abroad 
at the expense of the concessionaires. Six free public performances 
must also be given every year. 

A box shall always be reserved for the President of the Republic. 


PARCELS POST CONVENTION WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


At the closing of its special session on October 27, Congress passed 
a bill authorizing a special issue of postage stamps to be placed in 
circulation on and after December 30, 1910, for use on parcels leayv- 
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ing for or arriving from the United States. This issue is ordered by 
virtue of the Parcels Post Convention between the United States 
and the Haitian Republic and approved by a law of last October. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPER MONEY—DEMONETIZATION OF NICKEL— 
REFUNDING OF THE INTERNAL DEBT. 


At the same session of Congress two important bills were passed 
relating to the withdrawal of paper money, the demonetization of 
nickel, and the refunding of the internal debt, all of which have been 
approved by President Simon. 

The bill relative to the withdrawal of paper money and the demone- 
tization of nickel currency provides that as soon as the 5 per cent 
gold loan of the Haitian Republic becomes effective, the Govern- 
ment shall take necessary measures for the withdrawal of the paper 
money and the demonetization of the nickel currency. The rate of 
exchange shall be fixed by a presidential decree as well as the condi- 
tions governing the withdrawal and the demonetization. 

The other bill relating to the refunding of the internal debt stipu- 
lates that as soon as the 5 per cent gold loan becomes effective the 
Government shall be authorized to take all necessary measures for 
the redemption of the internal debt under the conditions indicated 
herewith: 

The 6 per cent consolidated debt will be redeemed at 55 per cent; 

the 3 per cent consolidated debt will be redeemed at 27 per cent; the 
6 per cent loans, known as provisional, will be redeemed at 54 per 
cent; loans of January 10, 1903, will be redeemed at 54 per cent; 
blue certificates will be redeemed at 25 per cent; pink certificates will 
be redeemed at 25 per cent. The certificates delivered for the settle- 
ment of diplomatic claims by virtue of the arbitral awards will be 
settled by agreement of the beneficiaries and the Department of 
_ Finance. The balance of the loan of August 20, 1909, will also be 
redeemed by agreement with the Department of Finance. 
_ As soon as the 5 per cent loan becomes effective, the National 
Bank of the Republic of Haiti will deduct from the $12,000 fund 
which guarantees the reimbursement of bank notes of 5 gourdes, a 
monthly sum of $10,000. This shall be applied to the settlement of 
the claims against the internal debt which have not been liquidated 
and for which certificates were to have been issued. 

The commissions intrusted with the verifying of these claims must 
submit their reports as soon as possible. The Secretary of State of 
Finances, upon the authorization of the Cabinet, will decide upon the 
manner of settlement of these claims. 
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CONCESSION FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF FLOUR MILLS. 


Mr. MicHEL SyLvaIn has been awarded a concession by the Haitian 
Government, under date of October 22, 1910, for the establishment 
of one or several mills in the Departments of the North, West, and 
Artibonite for the manufacture of wheat and banana flour. 

According to the terms of the concession, which runs for twenty 
years, the concessionnaire will pay to the State for each bag of wheat 
of 250 pounds received from abroad a single net duty of 20 cents 
American gold. 

The Government will furnish a site on the coast for the establish- 
ment of the mills. All the material, machinery, as well as the fuel 
imported during the life of the concession, will enter free of all cus- 
toms and port duties. 

The concessionnaire is authorized to organize a stock company 
under the laws regulating such enterprises, but he can not cede his 
rights to a foreigner or to a foreign company except by the consent 
of the Government. 

The concessionnaire also agrees to undertake the cultivation of 
wheat in the regions suitable for this culture. A period of three 
years is allowed the concessionnaire for the establishment of his first 
mill, but a further lapse of time renders the contract null and void. 

Mr. Sytvarn hopes to find the necessary capital in the United 
States for the establishment of these mills. 


APPROPRIATION OF 125,000 GOURDES FOR THE VICTIMS OF THE 
EXPLOSION ON BOARD “LA LIBERTE.” 


President Srmon recently signed the bill providing for an appro- 
priation of 125,000 gourdes to be distributed among the survivors of 
the explosion which occurred on board the Haitian gunboat La 
Liberté, on October 24, and the parents of the victims. The Secre- 
tary of Finances is authorized to devise means for realizing this sum 
with the least possible delay in order to make the distribution. 





NEW STEAMSHIP LINE. 


A new steamship line has been inaugurated, running from Jackson- 
ville, Florida, to Honduras, with stops at Key West, Florida, and 
Havana, Cuba. The steamers will be among the largest to visit those 
ports and will accommodate between three and four hundred pas- 
sengers. 
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The new line is to be known as the Honduras Fruit and Transpor- 
tation Company, with its main office in Jacksonville. The sailings 
will be weekly. 


INDUSTRIAL ENCOURAGEMENT. 


The United States Consul at Tegucigalpa reports that the Gov- 
ernment of Honduras is taking a great interest in developing the 
country’s industries. For some time the cultivation of tobacco 
has been encourged in various ways, the introduction of modern 
agricultural methods has been urged, and the Government is planning 
to import cattle and horses, which will be kept on a farm near the 
capital for breeding purposes for the benefit of cattle raisers. 

To encourage industrial activity, the Government has appointed 
a man to teach the prisoners at Gracias the art of making the 
famous straw hats of Honduras, also called ‘‘Panama” hats. Until 
now this industry was restricted to the city of Santa Barbara. 
The prisoners at Gracias are now given an opportunity to learn a 
trade which should be useful to them after they have served their 
term, and this work of teaching criminals will be taken up in other 
parts of the country. The ‘‘junco” palm, from the leaves of which 
the hats are made, has been planted near the capital to see if it can 
be successfully grown in this Department. 


WATERWORKS CONCESSION AT PUERTO CORTES. 


By decree of the President, the concession for waterworks to sup- 
ply the city, originally granted for a period of 33 years, has been 
extended to a maximum of 50 years. This was done at the request 
of the concessionaire, who now proposes to improve the public service 
and increase the effective pressure for more efficient fire protection. 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES IN HONDURAS. 


Advices from CLaupE I. Dawson, the United States Consul at 
Puerto Cortes, indicate a market in Honduras for acetylene-gas plants. 
Kerosene oil is at present the chief method of artificial lighting, but 
the rather high price of this article renders favorable a cheaper 
method. Several small acetylene-gas plants are successfully operat- 
ing now, but there is ample field for depots throughout the large 
cities, as well as the numerous small towns and outlying settlements. 

Another report states that an opportunity is offered to anyone 
well acquainted with the truck-gardening business. The land at any 
point along the railroad beyond the coast land is extremely fertile 
and well adapted for such an enterprise, and the market is ever 
receptive. It would be well, however, for the persons to visit this 
district and satisfy themselves that they can become adapted to the 
country and its people. 
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1910 CENSUS IN THE REPUBLIC OF HONDURAS. 


A census of the Republic of Honduras was taken on December 18, 
1910. According to the regulations of the National Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Honduras, the census must be taken every five years, 
counting from 1901. The last one was taken in 1905. 





COINAGE OF MONEY. 


According to statistics published by the Department of Finance 
and Public Credit of Mexico, the coinage of money during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1910, amounted to 8,105,560 pesos, as follows: 


Goldiicoiise yt EHO Pais eee 8S a ieee ie AN: ee ie TUTE LAD A P5, 010, 000 
Silvericoimesstareaeaiie neds 44 aE Ra ol eee en apt Se heap se 2, 884, 000 
Na@kel comms (so hac Bek pt Me Ua oR 206, 060 
COPPER COINS eee se ate ose ING Sages ae a toe anes One, A Aigo 2 ie 5, 500 


The coimage of gold and silver during the last ten fiscal years was 
as follows: 























Year. | Gold. Silver. Year. Gold. Silver. 
| | 
1899-1900 See $598, 086. 00 | $18, 102,630.00 || 1904-5 ............ $818,988.00 | $15,501,365. 00 
1900-1901.......... 544, 279. 00 18, 290,390.00 || 1905-6.........-.-- 41,776, 500. 00 5,079,000. 00 
OOH 2 IFS ones Sone 791, 382. 00 24) 509, 850. On| 906-75 23, 250, 000. 00 23, 367, 923. 80 
1902S ieee pe yseeenee } 713,146.00 | 26, 438,350.00 |} 1907-8...........- 16, 600, 000. 00 7, 403, 619. 50 
L90S=4 osc | 921, 545.00 22,025, 450.00 || 1908-9....-...-.--| 1,760,000. 00 6, 528, 000. 00 








The following table shows the coinage of nickel and copper coins 
and the total coinage during the same periods: 




















Nickel and F Nickel and i 
Year. copper. Total coinage. || Year. copper. | Total coinage. 
1899-1900. ......... $23,010.00 | $18, 723,726.00 | WOES). oo322 255552 $108, 305. 00 | $16, 428, 658. 00 
150 [asl ae enn 28,040.00 | 18,862,709.00 || 1905-6............ 417,100.00 | 47,272,600. 00 
OO eo erate es ee 14,100.00 | 25,315,332.00 |) 1906-7..........-. 1,317,746.90 47,935,670. 70 
Pascoe skaeebee 49,038.00 | 27,200, 534.00 || 1907-8......:.....|..--.-..--.-+--- 24,003, 619. 50 
TSS E SN la 93,524.00 | 23,040,519.00 |) 1908-9............ 202,580.00 8,390, 580. 00 











COST OF PUBLIC LANDS IN MEXICO. 


The Pan American Union has recently received a communication 
from Mr. Frevix Brezaury, jr., of the City of Mexico, in which he states 
that the sale of public lands in Mexico has been suspended in accord- 
ance with a decree issued by Congress, dated December 18, 1909. 
The Supreme Government may, however, lease lands at a price 
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which shall annually represent at least 5 per cent of the value of 
these lands. The lessees must furnish a perfectly accurate plan or 
sketch of such lands as they desire to obtain, and they shall have an 
option on the purchase of the land should the Government decide to 
sell it. The land must, however, be duly surveyed by the engineer 
of the Land Office Commission. The land sold to any person shall 
not exceed 5,000 hectares. A lease shall be in force for a period of 
ten years or less. 

The prices of the lands in some of the Northern States of the Repub- 


lic are as follows: 
Per hectare. 


(Courier nies Ae aa EL Sag en Pc oN ha Ps A ea ab $6. 00 
Chowlmmlas ses seen lee. cates jetars Ss ce LSS age pO ge HEART IEE MIR tthe 2 6. 00 
Sra chl yea tee ie anette yi Ai asin ecg el graben oa ab Opie abate hl Shien maya 6. 00 
SWOTRGRM S Sees oe ee aoe ean OO eH Ar ee eS ire TMS SEN Lio 3 6. 00 
PRIMA RMASEE Ret as Beau ® ek ae eect ata 2 Gl tees ta: 6. 00 
Genie re Orie hee en ey a a aa Sen open AE No Ay NAR nr FE AS 6. 00 
BRC eRe eee Si 2 8 Stes aiaiara cies 3) orn se ape ne CUR cre severe PLN, cw 6. 00 
[Evaray (CHI TOy co alk Sale eae a re gt tea Sie SADE DS, ata tenor Pen IO ited eek 3. 00 


In other States the prices vary as follows: 


CRIES CYEXCI IVE OR ey oem SMe ARG eh ee aes 2 ae eS) ENR eaten eR ed $6. 00 
(CHOY CxEYS|A Pg Maegan yal ait a a OeE Ra Pareto Me, Sets Cleans Cee ta SO EGE CLA nc 6. 00 
ID SOPeE ver RP ee AT So RNR i ese A Ec a AOI der a Maree ae 6. 00 
SeTaMeTIA SMIO LOSI ee) een eM a cele ges’ She coe Ode apt ANA CA eae WA ASP eran Rey (a 6. 00 
PYG CA Gere aap enna Nn dete et Lace hl ees Ne It OC eR occ bee oh eS 6. 00 
PACA CCAS Eee Nee RON AM entANe OR Sve as Ge RNa NT Aue, Mera MeN eek aC © SMP TL 23 6. 00 
(CLT RTE NO aAee ia tee et ne eo tact oes co | AR ae elas We: eye In: Re ONES ae ree be 7. 50 
Eiiera nO mas acre rns is 2 tis ie CSE UAE EL NPR ie re ae BRS wie cere sie Ne 7.50 
(OBER oS SES SS Bat ee POTEET ee tle siee ae Ree ine Or ane ner: vet. st SPs aR Ere 7. 50 
WSU REGIA ERS a ie cae 5 ce pe er eu eC a eat ee pe ep 18. 00 
EV Uey (eh ed CAN Re eee aah aden ae Rg et ring RE OS cen is Pe OL et Oe ak 21. 00 
WALES ACD fee As SE ye et is aca SEE AN ea A Se a Re Lea 32. 00 
More losn(approxamMately esses soene eerste eee Skis nel aac Jeyas een ee 40. 00 


EXTENSIVE IRRIGATION SCHEME. 


At the initiative of Sefior OLEGARIO Morina, Secretary of Promotion 
of Mexico, and supported by Engineer MaNnuEL VzERA, in charge of 
the Bureau of Waters of this Department, a plan has been completed 
for the organization of a Federal service of irrigation throughout the ~ 
Republic. The Government is about to invest large sums of money in 
building great reservoirs for retaining the waters now going to waste. 
The Secretary realizes that many of the farmers who possess large 
tracts of land are not in a position to develop them, and he is fur- 
thermore convinced that the only way in which agriculture can be 
placed on a par with mining is to extend to it the help of the Govern- 
ment by large appropriations for irrigation projects. 

For the proper prosecution of Secretary Morina’s scheme to 
improve the agricultural conditions, the country will be divided into 
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ten zones, preference being given to such districts as promise the 
greatest success and the best returns. 

It is believed that at least 10,000,000 of hectares of land can be 
reclaimed and made among the most productive in the Republic. 
The report made to the Department of Promotion by a commission 
appointed to investigate the matter, indicates that the amount of 
irrigated land would increase the annual agricultural production of 
the country by $300,000,000 and in addition to this increase of 
agricultural resources, irrigation would make the crops of these regions 
practically certain each year. 

The proposed ten zones, as shown in the accompanying map, are 
as follows: 
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Map showing the proposed ten zones into which the country will be divided for the proper prosecution _ 
of the vast irrigation scheme. 

First. To include the basins of the Altar, Hermosillo, Sonora, 
Yaqui, Mayo, and Fuerte Rivers. 

Second. The basins of the Sinaloa, Culiacan, San Lorenzo, Elota, 
Plaxtla, Mazatlan, and San Pedro Rivers. 

Third. The Rivers Santiago, from the Chapala Lagoon as far as 
their mouth on the sea, together with their tributaries, the Bolafios, 
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Cuixtla, Juchipila, and Verde Rivers, and also the Ameca, Armeria 
and Tuxpan or Coahuayana Rivers. 

Fourth. Part of the basin of Las Balsas River from the town of 
Mexcala, State of Guerrero, as far as its mouth in the Zacatula bar 
on the Pacific Ocean, and the basins of its tributaries Tepalcatepec, 
Marquez or Cupatitzis, and Cutzamala. 

Fifth. The rest of the Las Balsas Basin, from the town of Mexcala, 
State of Guerrero northward, and the basins of the Amates, Tomatal, 
Tepecoacuilco, Amacuzac, Matamoros, and Atoyac Rivers, and all 
the streams in the State of Flaxcala, which form part of Las Balsas 
Basin. This zone will also include the basins of the Valleys of Apam 
and San Juan de los Llanos. 

Sixth. The Blanco, Amapa, Antijua, Actopan, Nautla, Tecolutla, 
Cazones, and Tuxpan. 

Seventh. The basin of the Panuco River, whose first tributary is 
the Chicayan, and is divided into the Tamuin and Moctezuma Rivers; 
the Catter receives the Tempoal, which is in turn divided into the 
. Hiles and Calabozo Rivers; farther up it receives the Amajaque and 
San Juan del Rio Rivers, and then continues under the names of 
Tula and Tepali. The Tarnuin River is divided into the Tampaon 
and Santa Maria, the latter receiving the Gallinas and Tamasopo 
together, and the Rio Verde, and continues with the name of Santa 
Maria upward. 

Highth. The Tamesin, Purificacion, San Fernando, San Juna 
Rivers, and portion of the Rio Grande as far as its confluence with 
San Juan River. 

Ninth. The Alamos, Salado, Conchos Rivers and the Rio Grande 
from its confluence with the San Juan. 

Tenth. The basin of the Lerma River from its source to the 
Chapala Lagoon, with its tributaries the Laja, Turbio, and Angulo 
Rivers and the Casino of the Rivers La Pasion, Duero, and Zula. 

It should be noticed that the Tlahualido District, where there is 
already an irrigation system, the Valley of Mexico, El Salado, and 
States of Tabasco, Campeche, and Yucatan are not included in the 
present scheme. On account of the conditions peculiar to these 
regions different projects will have to be adopted. 


THE LARGEST RUBBER PLANTATION. 


The ‘‘Economista Mexicano,’”’ one of the most influential financial 
publications of the Republic, is responsible for the statement that the 
Zacualpa Rubber Plantation is one of the largest, if not the largest, 
in the world. 

The estate referred to has 10,000,000 rubber trees, including the 
various annexes located in the Soconusco District, State of Chiapas, 
a distance from one end to the other of 23 miles. 
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The hacienda in question is in itself a small town, with electric-light 
service, schools, and other public utilities. The Pan-American Rail- 
road crosses the entire length of the plantation. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE IN 1909-10. 


According to figures published in the “Bulletin of the Department 
of Finance of Mexico,” the foreign trade of the Republic in 1909-10 
amounted to 454,912,051.15 pesos, of which 194,865,781.37 pesos were 
for imports, and 260,046,269.78 pesos for exports, or a balance of 
65,180,488.41 in favor of the latter. 

The importation in 1908 amounted to 156,533,026.97 pesos, and 
the exportation to 231,100,618.52 pesos, the balance of trade being 
74,567,591.55 pesos. 


MERGER OF PAN AMERICAN RAILWAY. 


Consul ALBERT W. Brickwoop, jr., at Chiapas, reports that the 
Pan American Railway has passed under the operative control of 
the National Railways of Mexico, at the same time that the Veracruz 
to the Pacific Railways also came under their control. This gives 
the National lines a continuous service from border to border, with 
but a single hiatus in the center of the Republic. 


TAMPICO NOTES. 


The American consul at Tampico, CLARENCE A. MILLER, writes 
that engineers are still busy surveying for the two lines of railroad 
essential for the development of this section. Preliminary work has 
already begun for the direct line from Tampico to Mexico City, and 
work will soon commence on the Matamoros-Tampico line. 

The transportation companies running between Tampico and New 
York have recently started a movement to organize the small ship- 
pers, particularly of fruit and garden produce, in order that the pro- 
duction of this section can be handled to better advantage. 

An American has discovered a method of extracting fiber from the 
banana plants of this section. A company is being organized for the 
development of this fiber, which, it is believed, will replace to some 
extent the use of cotton waste. 


NEW BANK IN SONORA. 


By virtue of a contract dated November 4 last the Government of 
Mexico has authorized Messrs. Luis A. Martinez, Apotro BLEy, 
and Max MU.ier to establish a mortgage and agricultural bank in 
the city of Hermosillo, Sonora, under the name of ‘‘ Banco Hipote- 
cario y Agricola del Pacifico,” with 2,000,000 pesos capital. 
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GUANO CONCESSION. 


The Government of Mexico has recently granted a Californian 
corporation a ten-year concession for the exploitation of guano in 17 
islands off the Campeche coast. The company is capitalized at 
$150,000 and will pay the Government 75 cents Mexican ($0.37 gold) 
for each ton of guano extracted, the value of which is estimated at 
30 pesos ($15 gold). 


IRRIGATION IN THE YAQUI REGION. 


A commission of engineers has been appointed by the Department 
of Promotion of the Mexican Republic to visit the State of Sonora 
for the purpose of carefully studying the basin of the Yaqui River, 
in order to properly organize an irrigation scheme in that fruitful 
region. Considerable areas of land are at. the present time irrigated 
on the banks of the river, and large quantities of cereals, tobacco, and 
fruit are cultivated to good advantage. 

There are several projects to increase by means of proper irri- 
gation the lands cultivated, and it is estimated that the crops 
raised there under favorable conditions would represent a value of 
about $40,000,000 every year. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL IN YUCATAN. 


An agricultural school is soon to be established in the State of 
Yucatan. This step is in accordance with the movement for the 
founding of these schools throughout the Republic, so that the vast 
area of vacant land in Mexico may be made more productive. 

The Department of Promotion is acting conjointly with the Gov- 
ernor of Yucatan in this matter, and in connection with the agricul- 
tural school there will be a department for instruction in the various 
crafts. The entire institution will be known as the Lorenzo Ancona 
~ Castillo School, and will be in charge of a president to be selected 
~ annually. 

The ground for the building has been selected, some of the plans of 
the buildings prepared, and work being done on further sections of the 
proposition. Actual building will be begun as soon as possible and 
rushed to completion, as it is planned to have the school in operation 
by next winter. 


POWER PLANT AT TOLUCA. 


It is announced that a group of New York capitalists has secured 
concessions for the building of a dam near Toluca, State of Mexico, 
and the installation of a hydroelectric plant to generate at first 35,000 
horsepower and to be so constructed that the capacity may be 
increased to 75,000 horsepower if necessary. 
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Investigations that have been carried on for some months have 
convinced the promoters that they will be able to develop 75,000 
horsepower at a cost of only $4,000,000 gold. 

Subordinate to the main power project, and in order to provide a 
market for the utilization of the power to be generated, the Toluca 
Power Company may build two electric railways from Mexico City, 
one to Pachuca and the other to Cuernavaca. 


NEW RUBBER PLANT. 


According to dispatches received from Mexico, the plant known 
as ‘Spanish Carnation” (Clavel de Espafia), which grows so abund- 
antly in the District of Rosario, in a large section of the State of 
Sinaloa, and the Mountains of Matatan, is now being carefully studied. 
It is found that the milky juice of this plant produces rubber of good 
quality. The results so far obtained are satisfactory and promise a 
success equal to that of the guayule plant. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 


‘The Diario Oficial”? of Mexico publishes the text of a law reor- 
ganizing the consular service of the Republic. 

By this law the Mexican consular service is to consist of consuls- 
general, consuls, vice-consuls, and chancellors of two grades: Regular 
(de carriére) and honorary. Regular consular officers are to have a 
fixed salary, prescribed by this law; the honorary agents will receive 
a compensation equal to 2,400 pesos ($1,200 gold) from the fees col- 
lected by him during the year. 

To become a regular consular officer one must be a Mexican citizen 
and be able to furnish a certificate of candidacy to the consular service 
issued by the National School of Commerce and Administration or 
pass an examination in the subjects pursued in that school. 

There are to be two inspectors of consuls with the rank of consul- 
general of the first class. 


ANOTHER RAILWAY IN LOWER CALIFORNIA. 


The Mexican Government has granted Mr. Joun D. SPRECKLES a 
concession for the construction and operation of a railroad line in 
Lower California. The line will start at a point near Monument No. 
255 of the boundary line between Mexico and the United States, con- 
tinue eastward parallel to the same boundary to a distance of not 
less than 50 meters, and terminate at 1,181 meters east of Monument 
No. 242 of that line. 

RAILROAD CONCESSION. 


By contract of December 3, 1910, the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company of Mexico is authorized to construct and operate a line 
starting from a point between Orendain and Guadalajara, or from the 
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latter city, pass through Zamora and Morelia and terminate at the 
City of Mexico. The company will commence the survey of the line 
within one year; 50 kilometers of the line must be completed within 
two years, and an equal number every year thereafter, so that the 
whole line will be completed by November 6, 1917. 

This contract also includes all the concessions previously granted 
to the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, and to the Cananea, Rio 
Yaqui and Pacific Railroad Company, which have been transferred 
to the former company. 


RARE VARIETY OF ONYX. 


The “Mexican Daily Record” reports that onyx in the form of a 
true aragorite, varying in colors from a rich chocolate to a high amber, 
has been recently discovered in immense deposits on the mountain 
side of El Talan, at Etla, 12 miles from the city of Oaxaca. Experts 
declare that never before has an onyx or a marble of these particular 
hues been discovered anywhere. 

Mr. IneLE Carpenter, of Hollywood, California, the secretary and 
treasurer of the company controlling the Etla quarries, says: 

I predict that Mexico, through the discoveries made this month near Oaxaca City, 
will jump into fame as the onyx producer of the world, since her product must appeal 
to the greatest decorators as meeting the tastes of numerous builders to whom the 
brighter colors appear too garish. 

It is reasonable to assume that since this entirely unique color of marble has been 
found in one section of Oaxaca it may be discovered in other beds of that same or 
other districts of the State, and that the supply should accordingly be equal to exhor- 
bitant demands. The industry in Oaxaca is only in its infancy, and yet there is no 
other section on this hemisphere which can rival it. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN DURANGO. 


To celebrate the centenary of Mexico, almost every State capital, 
district, and municipality in the Republic, inaugurated one or more 
public works in some way or other of benefit to the community. 
The State of Durango, according to official information received at 
the Department of the Interior, inaugurated more public works than 
did most other States. 

Among some of the more notable works installed were the follow- 
ing: In the municipality of San Dimas, public laundries and bath 
_houses; the larger part of the public road which connects that town 
with San Ignacio in the neighboring State of Sinaloa, and part of the 
building for public offices; in Carboneras, a building for public 
school; in Tayoltita, a public square named “‘Independencia;” the 
city’s water supply and electric-light service; in Gavilanes, another 
building for public school named “ Vicent Guerrero;” in Sapioria 
another school named ‘‘Morelos;”’ in Huahuapan, another school, a 
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cemetery and reforms in the town jail; in Villa Corona, part of the 
construction of two buildings for schools of both sexes, and the 
enlargement of the municipal palace; in Palmarito, Vantana, and 
Huizar, public schools named “Allende,” ‘“‘Abasolo,” and “Nicolas 
Bravo,” respectively. 





PROPOSED RAILROAD. 


Information has been received that the United Fruit Company 
proposes to enter into an arrangement with the Government of Nicar- 
agua for the construction of an important railroad on the Atlantic 
coast. This line will undoubtedly be a great factor in the progress 
and development of that country. 


TELEGRAPH SCHOOLS. 


The Government of Nicaragua has provided for the establishment 
of two schools of telegraphy, one at Managua and the other at Gran- 
ada. There will be in each school a director, who will also be professor 
of telegraphy, and 20 students. The latter will be supported by the 
Government and receive a monthly pension of 35 pesos (about $13 
gold) each. 

NEW WIRELESS STATIONS. 


The Government of Nicaragua will soon establish several wireless 
stations, in addition to the one already operating at Bluefields. 

The mining companies of Pis-Pis will also install a station, at 
their own expense, in the mines. The wireless stations which are to 
be operated by the Government will be located at Cape Gracias a 
Dios, Prinzapolka, Rio Grande, Rama, Acayapa, and El Chile. 





IMPORTANT SUGAR CONCESSION. 


The National Assembly of Panama has approved the contract 
between the Government and Mr. FrepERIcO BarRRERA, by the terms 
of which the latter agrees to establish in the Province of Cocle a 
sugar mill or factory, with all the machinery, draft animals, and other 
equipment necessary for a plant capable of working, during each 
crop, the total yield of sugar cane from a plantation of 250 hectares. 
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The concessionaire agrees to cultivate sugar cane in 100 hectares 
within one and a half years from date of contract and to cultivate 
the balance of the 250 hectares within two and a half years; to admit 
into the plantation two persons, from each province in the Republic, 
who may wish to obtain practical information in the modern methods 
of the sugar industry, and to provide them, free of charge, with board 
and lodging; to build a post office and a schoolhouse in the plantation 
when the number of laborers there shall have reached 400, and to 
provide for carrying of mail, free of charge, to and from the nearest 
port. 

On its side, the Government agrees to deed to the concessionaire, 
without any cost whatsoever to him, 500 hectares of unappropriated 
lands in the Province of Cocle for cultivation; to permit him to im- 
port machinery, apparatus, locomotives, rails, boilers, carts, building 
materials, etc., free of customs duties; and to recognize this enter- 
prise as a public utility, and, as such, exempt it from national or 
municipal taxes for a period of ten years from the date on which the 
production begins. 


LAW ON IMPORTATION OF LIVE STOCK. 


The National Assembly of Panama has passed a law regulating — 
the imports of live stock into the Republic. Its principal provisions 
are as follows: Heifers, 2 years old or less, for breeding purposes, shall 
be admitted free of customs duties and consular fees, but they must 
not be used for consumption until five years after they are imported. 
Male live stock, for fattening purposes, may be imported upon pay- 
ment of $7.50 per head, but shall not be slaughtered until one year 
after import. 


EXPLOITATION OF PUBLIC FORESTS. 


The legislature of the Republic of Panama has enacted a law 
prohibiting the sale or lease of public lands in the vicinity of towns 
from which the residents extract forest products, and permitting the 
exploitation of forests inepublic lands. The law also prescribes the 
duties to be charged upon the products thus extracted. 


TAGUA FORESTS WITHDRAWN FROM ENTRY. 


The Acting President of Panama has withdrawn from entry all 
public lands in the districts of Donoso and Chagres, Colon Province, 
possessing vegetable ivory (Tagua) forests. Exception is, of course, ~ 
made of such lands as may have been legally acquired by munici- 
palities or private persons. 





INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT GONDRA. 


Sefior ManueL Gonpra, the new President of the Republic of 
Paraguay, was formallyinaugurated on November 28, 1910. After 
taking the oath of office he read his interesting message, in which he 
declared that the new administration will pay especial attention to 
finance and will endeavor to improve the paper currency by a con- 
version law. : 

President GonpRA has appointed his cabinet, as follows: Minister 
of the Interior, Sefior Victor SoLtEeR; Minister of Finance, Dr. Jost 
A. Ortiz; Minister of War, Col. AtBiIno Jara; Minister of Justice, 
Worship, and Public Instruction, Dr. Manuri France; Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Dr. Eusrpio AYALA. 


PROGRESS OF PARAGUAY RAILROAD EXTENSION. 


According to a report from the Hon. Epwin V. Morean, American 
minister to Uruguay and Paraguay, the newspapers of Asuncion 
announce that the extension of the Paraguayan Central Railway from 
its present terminus at Yuty, 253 kilometers (157 miles) from the 
capital to Villa Encarnacion, on the Alto Parana, is nearly completed. 

The British minister to Argentina, who is also accredited to Para- 
guay, traveled in October from Buenos Aires to Asuncion by the 
Entre Rios and Paraguayan Central lines. The distance between 
railhead on the former road and Posadas, on the Alto Parana, as 
well as that between Villa Encarnacion and the railhead on the 
Paraguayan Central was covered on horseback. The whole journey 
occupied four days. | 


NEW BREWERY IN ASUNCION. 


A new brewery has been established in Asuncion under the name 
of “Cerveceria Nacional,” with a capital of $3,000,000. Machinery 
of the most modern designs will be installed in this plant. 





THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY. 


“Peru To-day,” a monthly publication of Lima, and one of the 
best exponents of Peru’s development, publishes in a recent issue a 
valuable article by Mr. F. E. Ross, on the petroleum industry in that 
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Republic. It is a well-known fact that the Peruvian oil fields are ~ 
the second in the world in extent, and, although the industry is com- 
paratively in its infancy, the exports of petroleum at present exceed 
200,000 tons annually. 

According to the article, oil is found in the three northern districts 
of Tumbes, Pira, and Lambayeque, mainly on or near the coast, and 
often at a shallow depth, although recent drilling proves its presence 
in large quantities in a lower sand which had previously been exploited. 
The first mention of oil in Peru appears in the writings of Padre 
Acosta, who states that the captain of the ship in which he was sail- 
ing detected the presence of land by the oily appearance of the water 
off Cabo Blanco. It was not until 1692, however, that the matter 
attracted official attention, and the Spanish Crown ceded the entire 
petroleum territory to Captain Granpino. By 1705 this property 
had come into the possession of the Belén Hospital of Piura, but by 
1826 the Peruvian Government must have recovered the title, for at 
that time it sold it to Sefior QuINTANA, who, in turn, sold it the next 
year to Sefior Dizeco pe Lama. The latter eventually divided it 
into 13 portions among his children. One of these fractions, covering 
the ranch of Parifias and La Brea became the property of Mr. Hrr- 
BERT TWEDDLE in 1888, from whom it was acquired a year later by 
the London and Pacific Petroleum Company. 

The field known as Negritos or Talara lies about 40 miles along the 
coast northwest of Paita, the port for the district of Piura, and is 
the center of drilling operations. Talara, an excellent harbor con- 
nected with it by 16 miles of narrow-gauge railway, is the location 
of the refinery and shipping wharves. ‘The residue, after distilling 
the volatile oils, finds a ready market as fuel, and for some time has 
been shipped to Chile, where it is consumed in the nitrate “oficinas.”’ 

Besides the oil from the wells scattered throughout the Negritos, 
or ocean side of the property, a black and extremely adhesive mate- 
rial of an asphaltum nature is found at La Brea, some 25 miles inland. 
This has heretofore been evaporated and used for coating the inside 
of “pisco”’ or “‘aguardiente”’ tubs, and for weatherproofing the com- 
pany’s piping, etc., but in its natural state it possesses good lubri- 
cating qualities. 

The existence of petroleum in the Zorritos field, which lies some 
24 miles to the south of. Tumbes and is the most northern of the 
developed properties in Peru, was discovered by Dr Lama in 1862, 
and the history of its exploitation is a history of repeated financial 
failures on the part of its early promoters, mainly because they failed 
to provide sufficient capital. The present owners have, however, 
fared much better. There are to-day some 50 producing wells, 
including 3 flowing wells in a recently discovered ‘‘deep sand,” a 
complete distilling and refining plant with concrete storage tanks, 
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a pier with floating pipeline for loading steamers at Zorritos, and 
extensive yards, wharves, and shops at Callao, where the offices are 
located. The production of crude oil amounts to 11,000 tons 
annually; some 500,000 gallons of kerosene and 100,000 gallons of 
gasoline were refined at Zorritos last year. A recent addition to the 
plant just made will increase the production of kerosene by 10,000 
gallons per month. A lubricant known as ‘‘Zorrilina” is secured 
from the residue of the first distillation, and as this is of a rich char- 
acter, a good business should result from it. Unfortunately, the 
demand at present does not justify a proper plant for its treatment, 
so it is mostly consumed as fuel about the property. There has 
lately been added to the 750 acres of the original property a tract of 
oil land just north of the Lobitos field, consisting of some 2,700 
acres at Cabo Blanco. Steps are being taken to develop this at once. 

The Lobitos field was first prospected in 1901 by the Peruvian Cor- 
poration, but only in 1905 was petroleum found in paying quantities. 
This property now belongs to the Lobitos Oilfields (Limited). 

The company is now operating 80 wells, in one case 15 from a single 
engine. They are also engaged in sinking some deep wells into a 
hitherto unexplored sand, which they believe underlies their whole 
field. The entire product is at present marketed in the crude state. 

Mention should be made of the work of an American company at 
Puno, on the shore of Lake Titicaca, a large body of water lying 12,500 
feet above the sea on the eastern side of the Andes Range, and form- 
ing part of the Bolivian boundary in the southern part of Peru. 
Unlike the product of the northern districts, the petroleum of Puno 
has a paraffin base. A considerable sum has been expended im sink- 
ing wells, but it has not yet been established as a commercial industry. 

In regard to the geology of the region, the article says that the 
stratification incles downward from the sea and generally to the 
east. Wells of a depth of only 260 feet have been successful on the 
beach and in ravines close by, while those of 800, 1,500, and 1,900 
feet are usually somewhat farther back. The wells in the second 
oil sands have reached depths of 2,400 and 2,600 feet and are self- 
flowing. 

The laws promulgated by the Peruvian Government for the loca- 
tion of oil claims or ‘‘denouncements”’ are liberal, and the rights of 
the holder are clearly defined and fully protected. After the prelimi- 
nary cost of survey and location the annual tax is £3 per ‘‘ pertenencia,”’ 
the unit of claim (approximately 10 acres), payable semiannually. A 
bill is before the Peruvian Congress at present providing for the de- 
crease of this tax by half. The holder of oil or other mining rights 
may purchase by arrangement, or, in case of disagreement, may expro- 
priate such surface land as he may legitimately require for exploita- 
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tion. The oil districts here described lie mainly in barren and unoc- 
cupied land having little or no surface value. 

The companies operating in Peru are all sound business enterprises, 
earning large profits year after year, and are steadily developing and 
extending their holdings. New people are entering the field, both as 
prospectors locating new oil fields and as purchasers for exploitation. 
Peru welcomes and protects capital which comes to aid in the devel- 
opment of its natural resources. 

There is a home market for all the kerosene and gasoline that can 
be produced here at present, besides the demand from neighboring 
countries, while the residue can be sold for fuel. 


LOAN FOR THE ELECTRIC COMPANIES OF LIMA. 


The Associated Electric Companies of Lima have secured from 
Messrs. J. HENRY SCHROEDER & Co., of London, a loan of £1,200,000. 
It was effected at the rate of 86 per cent, with 54 per cent interest, 
payable semiannually, and 2 per cent amortization. A portion of 
the receipts from the loan will be used to liquidate obligations of 
the companies in Europe and the United States. The remainder, 
about £520,000, will be devoted to the amortization of bonds 
circulating in Lima and the payment of all other debts. 


HIGHEST MINE IN THE WORLD. 


The belief is expressed that the old Caylloma silver mines of Peru 
have a greater elevation than that of any other great mine in the 
world. Their altitude varies from 12,000 to 17,000 feet. These 
properties were worked by the Spaniards in the sixteenth century 
and probably by the Incas before that. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY. 


From an interesting article published in the London “Financial 
News” for December 2, 1910, we quote the following paragraphs on 
the development of Peru’s rubber industry: 


One of the most important wild rubber-producing areas of the world, yet unde- 
veloped, is that part of the Peruvian territory known as the Montana. This area, 
which includes the Provinces of Loreto, Amazonas, and parts of Junin, Cuzco, and 
Hunaco, is over 750,000 square kilometers in extent, or more than five times the 
area of the United Kingdom. It lies east of the great South American Cordillera, 
and includes the headwaters of the Amazon and practically the whole of the large 
tributaries which, flowing eastward from their source amid the perpetual snows of 
the Andes, join the main stream before passing the eastern international boundary, 
and provide Peru with one of the world’s most extensive systems of navigable rivers. 
This entire area is, more or less, a gigantic forest, wherein the vegetation is in many 
places so dense as to be at times almost impenetrable; but wherever rubber collectors 
have gone, it has been proved that in every part of the region the best class of rubber- 
producing trees flourish to an extent unexcelled by any similar area in the world. 
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It is admittedly the habitat of the Hevea Brasiliensis, the Caoutchouc tree, and the 
Castilloa Elastica, all noted for their large yield of latex and the resiliency of their 
product. The tapping of these giant rubber trees of Peru can be carried on apparently 
indefinitely, without seeming to exhaust the supply of latex, and without the danger 
from overtapping which awaits the possessor of more recently planted rubber areas. 

A serious disadvantage, which must soon disappear, is the difficulty of transport- 
ing the rubber, when collected, to the Peruvian ports on the Pacific coast. The 
Government has now signed a contract for the extension of the Southern: Railway 
from Callao to Cerro de Pasco, on to the Ucayali River, and it is reported that a con- 
tract for an equally important connection from the port of Paita, in the north, to 
Puerto Limon, on the Maranon River, is likely to be taken in hand at an early date 
by an important firm of European contractors. Either of these railways, when com- 
pleted, will enable Peru to retain the rubber trade in her own territory. Although 
the distance which divides the Pacific coast from the Montana is comparatively 
short (about 200 miles), its great difficulty, from an engineering point of view, arises 
from the necessity of crossing the Andes. The cost of supplies for the rubber col- 
lectors will be considerably cheapened, and the 4,000 kilometers of river freight from 
Iquitos down the Amazon to the Atlantic will be avoided, as well as the tax which 
Brazil exacts on rubber passing through her territory. At present transport through 
the mountain passes between the Montana and the Pacific ports is carried by mule 
teams, but it is both expensive and slow, and effectually prevents the rubber col- 
lecting companies from making their output as large as they would be easily able 
to do were a speedier and cheaper means of transport available. With all these dis- 
advantages the cost of delivery of the best class of Peruvian rubber at Liverpool, 
which includes all rents and taxes in Peru, is well under 4 shillings per pound. The 
lower-grade qualities, requiring less labor for their preparation for the market, also 
show a handsome profit, in spite of the seriously diminished price for inferior grades 
during the past few months. 

With improved and more rapid communication and the cost of supplies cheapened, 
an increased amount of capital is certain to find employment in this region; for owners 
of ‘‘estradas,’’ or ‘‘rubber walks,’’ also make a profit out of supplying goods and pro- 
visions to the collectors, as well as the profits on the sale of the rubber to the merchants 
at the port of shipment. Capitalists will be able to find remunerative investments 
from increasing the steamboat service on the 15,000 kilometers of navigable waterway 
in eastern Peru. At present the trading centers are limited to the river ports of Pal- 
mella, Caballacocha, and Pebas, on the Amazon River; to Puerto Limon, Nuta, San 
Regis, Parmari, and Pebas, on the Maranon River; to Yurimaguas and Contumana, 
on the Huallaga; to Masisea, on the Ucayali; to Puerto Victoria, on the Pachitea; and 
to Sepagua, Mishagua, and Camisea, on the Urubamba River. These are but a few of 
the largest navigable streams traversing the Montana, and the importance of this cheap 
river transport for the development of the natural riches of so extensive a region can 
hardly be overestimated. 

There are three classes of Peruvian rubber known in the English market: ‘‘ Peruvian 
Fine,’’ ‘‘Mollendo,”’ and ‘‘Caucho Ball,” or ‘‘Peruvian Slab.’’ Between the first 
two, which are simply grades of the product of the Hevea Brasiliensis, there is very 
little difference in the market value. The ‘‘Caucho Ball,’ or ‘‘Peruvian Slab,” 
is obtained from the caoutchouc tree, belonging to a totally different class from the 
Hevea. The caoutchouc tree’ grows on the mountain slopes, at a higher altitude 
than the Hevea or other rubber producers, and instead of being tapped it is cut and 
the trunk “‘bled to death.’’ Each trunk produces a large quantity of latex—as much 
as 20 pints—and from the stump left in the ground a new tree arises, which matures 
in five years and can then be cut down again, to undergo a similar process. The 
price of “‘ Peruvian Slab” is now about 50 per cent less than ‘‘ Peruvian Fine,”’ but the 
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small amount of labor required and the large yield of latex make ample amends for 
any decrease in price of the product. 

The laws of Peru are most favorable to the rubber industry. Title to the rubber- 
bearing lands is acquired by leasing so many acres of rubber lands, or by renting an 
“‘estrada,”’ or ‘‘rubber walk.’’ The lease (renewable) is granted for a period of ten 
years, and the lessor undertakes not to cut down or to destroy any trees, as well as to 
pay a royalty of 4s. for every 101 pounds of rubber obtained from the estate. Each 
estrada consists of 150 rubber-producing trees, the rent of which is fixed at 5d. per 
annum, together with 5d. for each 2 acres of ground on which the trees are located- 
In addition, in both cases, there is the ordinary export duty, which works out at about 
34d. per pound. Cash guaranties have to be given by applicants for leases and 
“‘estradas’’ for the due observance of the conditions, which amount to 2s. for each 
2 acres of land leased; the amount can be deposited in internal debt bonds, the 
depositor thus securing a good interest upon the money so deposited. The determina- 
tion of the Government to do everything that is possible to improve the transport 
facilities of the country, as well as the favorable natural conditions and the greatly 
enhanced value of the product, has greatly stimulated the rubber industry of Peru. 
The total quantity exported for the year 1909 was approximately 2,000,000 pounds, 
and it is certain that the quantity for the present year will be greatly in excess of this 
figure. All the companies which are now engaged in exploiting rubber lands have 
made very substantial profits. So far, very little English capital has found its way 
into Peru; but Commander OtrvaRrzE states that, from his personal knowledge of the 
lands which English companies have acquired, he is quite sure they can not fail to 
make satisfactory profits for the shareholders if carefully managed and the companies 
have not been overcapitalized. 

The Peruvian Government has not lost sight of the importance of plantations as 
economical rubber producers, although the vast areas of rubber forest make it at present 
unnecessary to give too much attention to the cultivation of rubber trees. A law has 
already been approved under which the Government will pay a premium of | shilling for 
each rubber tree of three years old grown on a plantation. This amount, small though 
it seems, is more than sufficient to recoup the planter the cost of the land and its clear- 
ing, with a substantial portion of the cost of planting the rubber trees. Capital care- 
fully invested under these conditions has practically a Government guaranty of 
repayment at the end of three or four years, while the investor would have his rubber 
plantation as clear profit. Under the favorable conditions which exist throughout 
the Montafia, such a plantation could not fail to be highly profitable, and tests already 
made with rubber trees on plantations have given marvelous results, the trees, owing 
to the suitability of soil and climate, acquiring a thickness of 8 inches to 10 inches in 
the three to four years. According to Commander OLIvaRa, an officer in the Peruvian 
Navy, who has been intrusted by his Government with the work of inspecting the 
rubber lands on the Montaiia, who has taken the trouble to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the conditions in the ‘‘middle east,”’ the capital value of a plantation 
jn Peru should be greater than in the ‘“‘east,’’ for the reasons that the Montajia is the 
natural home of the rubber tree. Land is cheaper, labor is cheap, and the Government 
subvention at the end of three years means a return of capital when the planter is 
most likely to need it. Under such conditions it would appear that investors might, 
with profit, turn their attention to the possibilities of rubber growing in Peru. 





IMPORTS FROM UNITED STATES. 


According to official statistics just received from the Republic of 
Salvador, the imports into the country from the United States during 
the first quarter of 1910 amounted to $326,078.74 gold. The prin- 
cipal articles imported, by rank of importance, were: 


Hameyaortielest s0e 510s Keer 19) Ompns A or JeLe ak elem actin te fae es ec $75, 146. 65 
Solon aes ene he SOR The Dn Fh i eR ag Ta eo Re Qa eae Sate ak een Re 64, 161. 59 
SOS SEE SS tics AIRE Sie IRD Mae aC AE PRP LALOR ENS. Sena ee Ri AR eee Svat Se rar 38, 906. 65 
Drussiand- medicimess h: Aaa ee ae ci se wye Aleem ene mae aeaeen a aire Nea an mere re aes 23, 297. 87 
Pardwane s 7: 5528 2hiles tie nue eee Seen meee see ee gmt See ee pthinaele Nida Ren tele ad 15, 716. 65 
Machinery ese eS Leta une TEI maleate ak ny PU ee eee eae 7,339. 11 
d SoYoYs [3] ADB SIME ete Meee Sor et a Rey ym a ea Se EAE Sel Ae a Tee Wes een 5, 966. 32 
Mertilizerseg 224 6 tare nee ee etn cP tae etn Aa eI See Pr 4, 800. 00 
Wire Pemerang ) SNGe 8 Se EG AL SS Sie Sage ale eas cv eee eS 4, 310. 75 
IG rOseME AEs AOUE dee RAetS BUA Whe ie Bc ake ea a eee ee 3, 959. 95 
Gass Ware a2 Leben ukr PT. Sak BREN 12 20 co Sy Men ee 2 Mayan a fe ee ey 2,376. 31 
WET EA RS RIES Bef SA Ee me aia ft MSE AVE evs ae ae a cre ae ate ae 2, 300. 78 
TUAQAIOTS sa eee Se ors ae renee eee ED raat Se Ne eee pA Rt Sire RE i 1, 826. 05 
‘Acricultural implements 2-2 3-isj-, 5c) ore get 2 ee ee ae 1, 155. 40 





INTERNATIONAL POSTAL CONGRESS. 


An International Postal Congress will meet, at the invitation of 
the Government of Uruguay, at Montevideo, in January, 1911. 
Delegates from the ten Republics of South America will attend, and 
they will discuss the basis of a postal union to be formed by these 
Republics of the southern continent. 


LOAN FOR MONTEVIDEO. 


The Uruguayan Congress has authorized the Executive to contract 
a loan for $2,000,000, bearing 5 per cent interest and 1 per cent 
amortization, to pay off the mortgage bonds on the Montevideo 
electric-light station. The service of the loan will be met by the 
revenue from the station. 


OPENING OF PORTS ON THE YAGUARON AND LAKE MERIM. 


In view of the opening of the River Yaguaron and Lake Merim to 
Uruguayan traffic, a decree has been issued from the Ministry of 
Finance qualifying the following ports for the customs dispatch of 
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merchandise: Artigas, Paso de las Piedras, Centurion, Sarandi, and 
San Diego, under the jurisdiction of the Yaguaron; and, under the 
the jurisdiction of Lake Merim, Puerto Amaro, on the River Tacuari, 
Cebollati (ia Charqueada and Tres Bolas) on the river of that name, 
San Luis and San Miguel. The decree also creates the corresponding 
customs offices and officials. 


IMPORTANT RAILWAY PROPOSED. 


The press of Montevideo announces that the Government of 
Uruguay has received and is studying a proposal to build a standard 
gauge railway starting from Montevideo, or some other point on the 
Uruguay River, and traversing the Republic as far as the Cuareim 
River, the northwestern border of Brazil. 

The concession would also include powers to expropriate for pur- 
poses of agricultural colonization, up to 10,000 hectares (24,711 acres) 
of land in the vicinity of each station, the stations not being more 
than 15 kilometers (94 miles) apart from each other, and to construct 
ports, wharves, depots, elevators, etc., on the River Uruguay. No 
State guarantee is asked, but the privilege that, for twenty years no 
other railways (except cross lines) may be built within 20 kilometers 
of the line. 


NEW STEAMSHIP LINE FOR MEAT TRADE. 


The Royal Steam Packet Company and Messrs. Furness, WITHY 
& Co. have entered into an agreement by which the former will carry 
frozen meat from the River Plate to Europe. It is the intention of 
the steamship company to build six new steamers equipped with 
chilled chambers for this purpose. One of these steamers has already 
been launched. 


CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO IN URUGUAY. 


Vice-Consul Gopine, of Uruguay, reports that tobacco culture is 
carried on at several points in the northern part of the Republic, 
principally in the Departments of Tacuarembo and Rivera, and to 
some extent in Canelones and Montevideo. During the year 1908-9 
there were 1,910 acres under cultivation yielding an average of 774 
pounds per acre. The total output for that year was 740 tons, 
yielding an internal revenue to the Government of $610,417. 


THE SOUTHERN EMBANKMENT OF MONTEVIDEO. 


The President of the Republic of Uruguay has recently promul- 
gated the law approving the contract for the construction of the 
southern embankment of Montevideo. 
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The ‘‘ Montevideo Times,’’ commenting upon this most important 
and costly improvement, says: 


The extension of the embankment will be about 4,000 meters, or nearly 24 miles. 
It will start from the base of the eastern or Sarandi breakwater and be carried round 
in a gentle curve to the front of the Parque Hotel atthe Playa Ramirez. Thereit will 
join the series of partial embankments and esplanades built by the municipality, 
and eventually carried to Punta Carretas and Pocitos, giving a total of over 5 miles 
of embanked sea frontage. The embankment will also be carried northward over 
the eastern breakwater, to join the base of the new mole to be built. This will per- 
mit the establishment of tram and water services for passengers from the mole to 
Ramirez and Pocitos, along the sea front. 

The height of the roadbed above sea level will be 4 meters, or 13 feet. The outer 
sea wall of the embankment will be a distance varying from 300 to 600 meters (328 
to 656 yards) from the present irregular coast line, though naturally less at the two 
extremities, where it gradually curves to join the shore. This will mean the reclaim- 
ing from the sea of 145 hectares (358 acres) of land. Of this, 29 hectares (71.6 acres) 
will be occupied by the embankment proper, which will be given a uniform breadth 
of 70 meters (229 feet); 36 hectares (88.92 acres) will be taken up by streets and plazas 
or open spaces; and the remaining 80 hectares (197.6 acres), to be divided equally 
between the Government and the concessionaires, will be available for building 
purposes. 

This means, in effect, an addition to the city, on the south side, of an area over 
one-third of that at present occupied by the old city. The city will be broadened 
on its whole southern side by a strip of land 300 to 600 meters—say, three to six 
squares—in breadth and over 2 miles in length. 

The construction of the embankment will set in movement a capital of $8,000,000 
or $9,000,000, a small part of the amount which must follow, since the reclaimed 
lands, sooner or later, will have to be developed with buildings—public offices, 
hotels, boarding houses, shops, commercial and industrial establishments, schools, 
gardens, new places of amusements, etc. All of these, in turn, imply an important 
extension of the municipal and public services, paving, drainage, public and private 
electric lighting, gas and water supply. There will also be new railways and new 
routes. This, of course, will be the work of many years, but the embankment itself 
will be finished in five years or less. 
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ARTICLES EXEMPT FROM DUTY. 


The President of the Republic of Venezuela has ordered the admis- 
sion into the country of the following articles free of customs duties: 

Disinfecting apparatus in which formol, sulphur, sublimate, or lysol 
is used; traps and all kinds of apparatus for trapping mice and rats; 
compositions known as ‘“‘rat killers” and “rat pest,’’ both used in 
exterminating mice and rats; iron sulphate, copper sulphate, formol, 
sulphur, sublimate, phenic acid, hypochlorite of salt, sodaic chryso- 
dol, creossoline, calcium chloride, Yersin serum, Haffkine lymph, 
arsenic, “‘ratices,’’ and powders and tablets for killing insects; 
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sanitary water-closets, urinals, and sinks; substances known as 
chloro, naphthteleum, and hyco; formaldehyde apparatus, liquid 
eucalyptus, and insect-killing machines. 


NEW ISSUE OF POSTAGE STAMPS. 


President Gomuz, of Venezuela, has ordered a new issue of postage 
stamps of the following denominations, colors, and designs: Stamps 
of 5 centimos of bolivar, green, with the bust of General Miranpa; 
stamps of 10 centimos, red, with same design; stamps of 15 centimos 
of bolivar, gray, with bust of General URDANETA; stamps of 25 centi- 
mos of bolivar, dark blue, with same design; stamps of 50 centimos, 
orange yellow, with the bust of Borivar, the Liberator; stamps of 
1 bolivar, yellow, with same design. 


TANNIN CONCESSION. 


The Venezuelan Government has granted a concession for the 
establishment in the Republic of a factory or factories for the extrac- 
- tion of tannin (tannic acid or gallotannic acid) from plants, and to 
promote, by every possible means, the cultivation of tannin-pro- 
ducing plants. This concession is in the nature of an exclusive 
franchise for a term of two years. 


FIRST STEAMBOAT BUILT IN VENEZUELA. 


American Consul Hersert R. Wricut, at Puerto Cabello, reports 
that the first steamboat ever built in Venezuela was launched recently 
at the Venezuela navy-yard at Puerto Cabello. The President of 
Venezuela officiated at the launching. 
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S this issue of the BULLETIN comes from the press it is probable 
that the Pan American commercial conference described in 
previous issues will be opening its sessions, which are to occupy 
the greater part of the week of February 13-18. The Presi- 

dent of the United States and the Secretary of State have both shown 
their interest in the conference and their appreciation of its importance 
as an influencefor the development of Pan American commerce and comity 
by accepting invitation to be present at the first session on Monday 
afternoon, the 13th, and deliver addresses. At this writing it is expected 
that additional addresses will be made by members of the Latin American 
Diplomatic Corps forming the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union and by other distinguished guests. The practical discussion and 
expression of opinion upon conditions affecting the exchange of trade 
among the American countries begins on Tuesday morning, the 14th, and 
continues for several days. The best available trade experts, both 
official and private, will participate in the conference from day to day, 
while their remarks will be interspersed by brief speeches from the 
ministers and consuls of Latin America accredited to the United States. 
As the BULLETIN goes to the printer, some three weeks before the holding 
of the conference acceptances to send delegates or representatives have 
been received from nearly 400 commercial organizations and prominent 
manufacturing, exporting, and importing companies in different parts of 
the United States. On account of the shortness of time between the 
decision to hold the conference and its meeting and the desirability 
of its coming together before the adjournment of this session of the 
United States Congress, it was not feasible to invite delegates from the 
Latin American countries. ‘This difficulty, however, has been offset by 
the promised participation of the able diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives of those countries, and by trade experts of exporting and 
importing firms which have been doing an extended business with the 
countries lying to the south of the United States. The comment of 
newspapers has been favorable to the holding of the conference and the 
general feeling is that much practical good will result from its sessions. 
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In many respects it will differ radically from other trade gatherings. 
Above all things, it will be a practical meeting providing the fullest 
opportunity for the exchange of opinions, and the asking and answering 
of questions, instead of a long program of set speeches in which the 
great majority of delegates are simply listeners and not participants. 
Various individuals will be asked to open and lead the discussions subject 
to the questions, during and after their remarks, of the others present,. 
and by the elaboration of the delegates as they may see fit. It will not 
be permitted, however, to introduce or discuss political or partisan 
resolutions; in other words, controversial political issues will be avoided, 
although an expression of difference of opinion on practical, nonpolitical 
methods of extending trade will be welcome. Each person invited to 
speak will be expected to confine his speech on the floor to a brief limit, 
with the privilege of extending it in the printed records of the conference. 

While the list at this writing is far from complete and will have many 
names added, it can be stated that the following representative authori- 
ties and experts will participate in the proceedings: HENRY WHITE, 
ex-Ambassador to Paris and chairman of the United States delegation 
to the Fourth Pan American Conference; LEwis NIxon, the noted ship- 
builder; ENoca H. Crowper, Pau S. RernscH, L. S$. Rowe, of the 
same delegation; Epwarp B. MoorE, Commissioner of Patents; WIL- 
LIAM R. SHEPHERD, secretary of the United States delegation to the 
Fourth Pan American Conference; CHARLES H. SHERRILL, United 
States Minister to the Argentine Republic; CHARLES M. PEPPER and 
Mark H. Davis, special tariff and trade experts of the State Depart- 
ment; H. Percival DonpcE, Chief of the Latin-American Division of the 
State Department, and HENry L. JANEs of the same division; THomas 
C. Dawson, United States Minister to Panama; JAMES A. FARRELL, 
president of the United States Steel Corporation; ERNEsT H. WANDs, 
Commissioner-General to the Argentine Exposition; JuLius G. Lay, 
United States Consul-General to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; FREDERIC W. 
Gopinc, formerly United States Consul to Montevideo, Uruguay; Isaac 
A. MANNING, United States Consul at La Guaira, Venezuela; SHELDON 
WHITEHOUSE, Secretary of United States legation at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela; ALEXANDER H. BENSON, Secretary of United States legation at La 
Paz, Bolivia; BERNARD N. BAKER, of Baltimore; LORENZO DANIELS, of 
the Lamport & Holt Steamship Co.; CRAwWFoRD H. ELLs, of the United 
Fruit Company; ALBERT G. RosBINson, the well-known authority on 
Cuba; Winiiam E. Curtis, the celebrated newspaper correspondent; 
W. A. GraHwaAm CLARK and A. B. BuTMAN, special agents of the Bureau 
of Manufactures, Department of Commerce and Labor; C. A. GREEN 
and Francis B. PurpIE of R..G. Dun & Co.; and Francisco J. YAES, 
Assistant Director of the Pan American Union, FRANKLIN ADAMS, W. C. 
WELLS, W. P. MontTcomERY, ALBERT HaLE, GRANVILLE FORTESCUE, 
and others of the staff of the Pan American Union. 
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VISIT OF SPECIAL AMBASSADOR CASASUS OF MEXICO. 


It affords the BULLETIN much pleasure to extend a hearty welcome to 
Sefior Don Joaguin D. Casasts, who is at present in Washington as 
Special Ambassador of President Draz, to convey the thanks of his 
country to President Tarr and the people of the United States for their 
participation in the centennial celebration of Mexico last fall. Sefior 
Casasts is no stranger to this country, but has a wide circle of friends 
and acquaintances here, acquired during his service as Mexican Ambas- 
sador to the United States some few years ago. In Mexico, Sefior 
Casasts holds a place of unusual distinction. He is regarded as the 
head of the Mexican bar, is a noted authority on matters of finance, 
and has gained international prominence as a writer. During his stay 
here many luncheons and dinners have been arranged in his honor, and 
it is pleasing to note the personal element of former friendships entering 
into the hospitalities extended to him. Among the functions tendered 
to the Special Ambassador was a dinner at the White House by Presi- 
dent Tart, at which were present to meet Sefior Casasus, the Chargé 
d’Affaires of the Embassy of Mexico; Sefior Don MANUEL A. ESTEVA; 
Sefior Don ALBERTO CARRENO; Capt. EDUARDO ELIzONDO; Sefior Don 
JorcE L. CANALIzo; the Secretary of the Treasury; the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor; Senators GEORGE C. PERKINS, JOSEPH W. BAILEY, - 
LEE S. OVERMAN, FRANK P. FLINT, ELinu Root, and Col. I. CRAawForD; 
Representatives JAMES L. SLAYDEN, Davip J. FosTER, and GEORGE W. 
FAIRCHILD; the Chief of Staff of the Army; Rear-Admiral RicHaRD 
WAINWRIGHT; the Third Assistant Secretary of State; the Director 
General of the Pan American Union; former Governor of Massachusetts 
CuRTIS GUILD, Jr.; Justice JAMES W. GERARD; Col. CHARLES ALEXANDER 
Roox; Col. Ceci, Lyon; Capt. Harry N. Coorss; Lieut. Bryon A. 
Lone; and Capt. ARCHIBALD W. ButTr. The Secretary of State gave 
a dinner at his home in honor of the Special Ambassador, as did the 
Mexican Ambassador Sefior Don Francisco LEON DE LA BARRA and 
the Ambassador of Japan. Complimentary luncheons to Sefior Casasus 
were tendered by the French Ambassador and Madame JUSSERAND, 
and by the Director General of the Pan American Union. This latter 
event was held in the beautiful Hall of the Republics in the new building, 
and present as guests of the Director General were the Special Ambas- 
sador, the Latin-American Diplomatic Corps, the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, Representative Davin J. Foster, the members of the Special 
Embassy, and representatives from the Department of State. Sefior 
Casasus returned the courtesies by a dinner to the Vice-President of the 
United States and the members of the Senate and House, and a luncheon 
to the Secretary of State. The BULLETIN takes advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to express its wishes to the Special Ambassador for a most enjoy- 
able stay in this country. 


DR. FRANCISCO CARRERA JUSTIZ, 


Retiring Minister of Cuba to the United States. 
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DEPARTURE OF THE CUBAN MINISTER. 


Another change in the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
takes place with the departure of Dr. FRaANcIscO CARRERA JUSTIZ, 
Minister of Cuba to Washington. Dr. CARRERA JUstTIz, who is a Pro- 
fessor at the Havana University and a legislator and publicist of note, 
has been representing Cuba in the United States only since April, 1910. 
During this short time, however, he has made many friends who will 
regret his departure, as will also his colleagues and the Pan American 
Union, which takes this occasion to express to Doctor CARRERA JUSTIZ 
its sincere wishes for a successful career. 


A MONUMENT TO NABUCO. 


Due to the initiative of one of the leading and most enterprising 
papers in Brazil, the “Diario de Pernambuco,” of Recife, a competition 
has been opened for designs for a monument to the memory of the 
late Ambassador NaBuco, a distinguished citizen, patriot, scholar, and 
humanitarian. This monument is a token of respect for the many 
accomplishments and rare virtues of Doctor Nasuco, and will be raised 
by public subscription among the citizens of the State of Pernam- 
buco. Both native and foreign artists have been invited to participate 
in the competition, which will close on March 31, 1911. ‘The statue will 
be in bronze, on a granite pedestal, with allegorical representations, also 
in bronze, of the main points in the public life of the great Brazilian, to 
whose untiring propaganda was due the final abolishment of slavery in 
Brazil. Doctor NaBuco was one of the staunchest defenders of Pan 
Americanism, and a great admirer of the United States. As a member 
of our Governing Board, he was respected by all his colleagues. The 
news of this mark of esteem by his people finds sincere and warm applause 
in the Bulletin, which expresses the hope that this monument to be 
erected at Recife will be a fitting memorial to a great man. 


PANAMA ON THE GOVERNING BOARD. 


It is with genuine regret that the Pan American Union bids godspeed 
to Sefior Don CARLOS CONSTANTINO AROSEMENA, Minister of Panama to 
the United States and an honored member of our Governing Board. 
Sefior AROSEMENA came to Washington in a diplomatic capacity at the 
time when the Legation of Panama was established, holding then the 
position of First Secretary. As a reward for his services, in November, 





Photograph by Harris-Ewing. 
SENOR DON CARLOS CONSTANTINO AROSEMENA, 


Retiring Minister of Panama to the United States. 
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1908, he was appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, a post which he has held with honor and dignity since then. 
Sefior AROSEMENA has always been an enthusiastic colaborer in Pan 
American work and a distinguished member of our Governing Board. 

Dr. BELISARIO PORRAS, who has been appointed to succeed Sefior 
AROSEMENA, is not a stranger to Washington nor to the Pan American 
Union. As the Envoy of Panama, on Special Mission, in April of last 
year, he became well acquainted with this institution and itsideals. At 
the Fourth Pan American Conference, recently held at Buenos Aires, as 
the Delegate of Panama, Dr. PoRRAS was one of the members of the “‘Com- 
mittee on the International Bureau of American Republics,” which 
recommended the resolution by which the name of the Bureau was 
changed to the ‘“‘Pan American Union.” To Dr. PorRAS we extend a 
hearty welcome. 


THE NATIONAL TARIFF COMMISSION ASSOCIATION AT THE NEW BUILDING. 


The National Tariff Commission Association, formed in Indianapolis 
in 1909, held their annual national convention in Washington, D. C., on 
January 11 and 12, with an attendance of nearly 1,000 members. The 
organization represents practically 100 public commercial bodies, besides 
a large number of business firms and individuals. As many of the dele- 
gates were keenly interested in the Pan American Union, the Director 
General extended to the Association an invitation to visit the building, 
informally, on the afternoon of January 12. ‘This invitation was accepted 
by the Secretary of the Association, Mr. HENry T. Wiis. Unfortu- 
nately the illness of the Director General compelled him, at the last 
moment, to send his regrets at his inability to be present in person, but 
the Assistant Director welcomed the delegates, and the purpose and 
activities of the Pan American Union were explained in a few words. 
The delegates were then escorted through the building by members of 
the staff. That a deep interest was shown by the Association in Latin 
America, and in the further extension of all activity making for Pan 
American friendship and commerce was manifest in the attention given 
to the Union itself and the description of the work accomplished by it. 


THE PAN AMERICAN SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Everything looks well for the success and usefulness of the Pan 
American Society of the United States. Definite information is being 
awaited in regard to the reported visit to the United States of the 
Vice President of the Argentine Republic, in order that the first public 
action of this society may take the form of a dinner in his honor. In 
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the last issue of the BULLETIN there was published a list of representative 
men who had {accepted membership. Since then this has been greatly 
increased,fand now the situation confronts the society of keeping its 
members within reasonable limitations in order that it may not become 
cumbersome and useless. The by-laws and permanent officers will soon 
be} announced. At this writing they are under consideration in the 
hands ofja special committee. 


A NEW MEMBER OF THE GOVERNING BOARD. 


It is with special pleasure that the executive officials of the Pan 
American Union welcome to the membership of the Governing Board, 
Sefior Don SALVADOR CaSTRILLO, the newly accredited representative{of 
Nicaragua. Some time has passed since the chair of Nicaragua at the 
Governing Board table has been occupied. Although that Government 
has not been represented on the Board for some period, nevertheless the 
Union itself, in its publications and correspondence, has continued to 
publish and give all the information possible in regard to the commerce, 
the development, and the possibilities of this resourceful and interesting 
country. Nicaragua has the best wishes of the editorial staff of the 
BULLETIN for the enjoyment of a long continued period of peace and 
prosperity, and it will be glad to cooperate with the new Minister, Sefior 
CASTRILILO, in doing everything in its power to build up the commerce 
of Nicaragua with its sister Republics and in making its resources widely 
known throughout the world. 


THE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO PERU. 


H. Cray Howarb, recently appointed United States Minister to Peru, 
was born at Mount Sterling, Kentucky, November 14, 1860. He was 
educated at private schools, and then accepted a position as clerk in the 
United States Treasury Department. While in the Government service 
Mr. Howarp studied law at the Columbian (now George Washington) 
University, graduating, as president of the class in 1884, and then spent 
another year in post-graduate work at the University. In 1885 he was 
admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
and two years later resigned his‘ position with the Treasury Department 
to practice law in Paris, Kentucky, his present residence. Mr. Howarp 
enjoyed an extensive practice in the State and Federal courts of his native 
State as well as in the United States Supreme Court. In 1894 he was ~ 
elected judge of the Bourbon County court, and several years later was 
honored with an appointment as referee in bankruptcy. 


Photograph by Harris-Ewing. 


DR. SALVADOR CASTRILLO, 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Nicaragua to the United States. 
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GROWTH OF CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


A list which has recently been compiled by the file clerks of the Union, 
giving the names of commercial organizations, firms, educational insti- 
tutions, and individuals in public and private life throughout the United 
States who have called upon the Pan American Union for information 
regarding Latin America during the past year, is both surprising and 
interesting. It proves conclusively the growth of appreciation of the 
usefulness of the Pan American Union, and it shows how widespread is 
the increasing interest in the Latin American countries and in Latin 
American affairs. The Director General hesitates to give the exact figures 
showing the growth of correspondence of this office lest he be accused 
of exaggeration. If any person who reads the BULLETIN should be in 
the slightest degree sképtical of the practical work being done by the 
Union, and of its realization by varied interests in all parts of the United 
States and Latin America, he could not fail to have that skepticism 
removed were he to see the volume of daily correspondence that pours in 
and goes out from the Union. 


THE MEXICAN SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


It is with pleasure that the BULLETIN announces the organization 
of the Mexican’ Society of New York. Its president is JAMES W. 
GERARD, of the New York Supreme Court, and representative of the 
United States to the recent celebration of Mexico. The vice president 
is JAMES SPEYER, one of the leading bankers of New York City, 
while the secretaryship is held by WiLL1AM H. SHorRT, who is also secre- 
tary of the New York Peace Society. JAMES R. TROWBRIDGE is the 
treasurer. The Society has done itself honor by electing Sefior Don 
FRANCISCO LEON DE LA Barra, Mexican Ambassador to the United 
States, as its honorary president. The honorary vice presidents are the 
following: JOHN Jacos ASTOR, JOHN BARRETT, HERMON C. BUMPUS, 
NicHoLAs Murray ButLER, Davin J. Foster, JOHN W. FOSTER, ELBERT 
H. Gary, Curtis Gump, Pau, Hupson, ARCHER M. HunvINGTON, 
RALPH PULITZER, LEO 'S. ROWE, WILLIAM R. REICK, JACOB H. SCHIFF, 
THEODORE P. SHONTS, MELVILLE E. STONE, CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, 
while the executive committee includes the officers and the following 
trustees: Davin P. BENNETT, MANUEL A. EstEva, GEORGE B. FIFE, 
RAFAEL O. GALVAN, BENJAMIN GUINNESS, HAmILTon Hot, FREDERICK 
LyncH, ALBERTO LEON, ALBERTO LEON, JR., SEVERO MALLET-PREVOST, 
‘J. A. Mepina, ArTHUR W. PaGE, HENRY CLAY PIERCE, C. ROMERO, 
LINDSEY RUSSELL, WM. R. SHEPHERD, ARTHUR E. STILLWELL, Wo. D. 
THORNTON, JOHN F. WALLACE. 
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At this writing it is planned to give a dinner in honor of Sefior Don 
Joaouin D. Casasus, Special Ambassador, who is now in Washington 
on a special mission. 


INFORMATION ABOUT LATIN AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 


A practical work that the Pan American Union has recently under- 
taken and which is looked upon with much favor, not only by the ex- 
porters of the United States but by the press of all Latin America, 
is the compiling of authoritative information in regard to adver- 
-tising rates and circulation of the Latin American newspapers. Nothing 
of this kind has been attempted or published before, and it will satisfy 
a long existing want. The average American business man has but a 
meager conception of the large number of newspapers in Latin American 
cities which have a wide circulation and which are strong influences in 
the development of trade. Many big dailies of the principal cities will 
compare most favorably in the quantity of their advertising, in the 
extent of their circulation, and in the columns of news published with the 
representative dailies of corresponding cities in the United States. 


A NEW PAMPHLET ON THE ARGENTINE TARIFF. 


It is with particular pleasure that the Director General announces the 
completion of the pamphlet on the Argentine tariff. This has been pre- 
pared with extreme care, and it will prove of special usefulness in pro- 
moting the trade of the United States and other countries with Argentina, 
whose foreign commerce is growing as rapidly, in proportion to popula- 
tion, as any country upon the face of the earth. ‘The tariffs of the 
_ other Latin American countries will be published as rapidly as it is pos- 
sible to compile the data. Mr. W. C. WELLS, the tariff expert of the 
Pan American Union, has made a special study of the meaning of the 
Spanish terms and has endeavored to make a translation which will be 
of the greatest practical value. The large number of requests for copies 
of {this pamphlet among ‘manufacturers and exporters not only in the 
United States but in Europe indicates that this new step of the Pan 
American Union is appreciated. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH LATIN AMERICA. 


An impressive evidence of the growing usefulness of the Pan American 
Union as an international institution is shown by the growth in the 
71790—Bull. 2—11——2 


HON. H. CLAY HOWARD, 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Peru. 
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correspondence with Government officials, business men, heads of insti- 
tutions, editors of newspapers, students, and travelers of Latin America, 
who are seeking information not only about the United States but about 
other countries of Latin America than their own. The number of let- 
ters received daily at the Union from the Latin American Republics is 
several hundred per cent greater than it was when the present adminis- 
tration took charge of the institution. 


THE NEW MEXICAN HANDBOOK. 


It is hoped that the Union will receive from the press in the latter 
part of February the new Mexican Handbook. Work has been pushed 
forward upon this as rapidly as possible because of the great demand for 
reliable information concerning that country. The compilers, however, 
have been handicapped to some extent by the difficulty in obtaining 
the very latest census statistics. As soon as these are received the book 
will be rushed to completion. Hundreds of requests are already on file 
for copies of it, indicating that it will be appreciated when ready for 
distribution. 


EXCURSIONS AND GENERAL TRAVEL TO LATIN AMERICA. 


On Saturday, January 21, the Bluecher of the Hamburg-American 
Steamship Company started upon its second extended excursion trip to 
South America. The sailing list shows a large and representative num- 
ber of passengers who are looking forward with great pleasure to becoming 
acquainted with a part of the world which is growing more and more 
- popular with travelers and tourists. ‘The number of ships being used for 
special excursions to tle countries bordering on the Caribbean and the 
Gulf of Mexico is larger than heretofore, while the number of persons 
taking advantage of this opportunity is greatly increasing. In this con- 
nection it can be noted that travel generally to Latin America is larger 
than it was last year, and than it has ever been before. It is signifi- 
cant that recently Mr. F. E. Scott, the principal transportation agent of 
Chicago, well known to travelers in all parts of the United States, started 
on an extended journey to Jamaica, Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, and 
the Central American countries. The sole purpose of this trip is to 
better acquaint himself with conditions there, so that he may be more 
fully prepared to answer the increasing number of inquiries that are 
coming to his office about travel to those countries and more effectively 
promote business of this kind. 
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ACTION OF THE PITTSBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. FranK D. LA LANNE, the energetic and well-known president of 
the National Board of Trade, which holds its annual sessions in the city 
of Washington, and convened its last meeting in January, has sent to 
the Director General a copy of a resolution in regard to the promotion of 
trade with Latin America which was adopted by the Pittsburg Chamber 
of Commerce, one of the principal commercial organizations of the 
United States. At the kind suggestion of Mr. La LANNE, we reprint it 
below: 

Resolved, That we favor the establishment of closer relations of friendship and 

-commerce with the Latin American Republics and earnestly urge Congress to enact 
such measures as may promote every worthy undertaking in this direction. We 
heartily approve the splendid efforts of the Pan American Union to unite the peoples 
of both continents in perfect accord and harmonious endeavor for mutual advantage, 
and we record with greatest satisfaction our cordial appreciation of the magnificent: 


and self-sacrificing labors of Hon. JOHN BaRrReEvT, Director General of the Union, in 
furthering the high purposes for which it was established. 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF THE BULLETIN. 


A glance at the subjects elaborated upon in this issue of the MonTHLY 
BULLETIN can not fail to impress one of its unusually wide scope and 
attractive nature. Besides the usual quota of special stories on the 
many points of interest throughout Latin America, it also contains 
several instructive articles on trade and travel in these countries. Among 
the articles treated are: ‘The Capitols of America,” elaborately illus- 
trated with views of many of the magnificent federal buildings in Latin 
America; another article of the interesting series on “Travel Notes in 
Central America;’’ ‘“‘The Museums of the Americas,” a description of the 
famous University and Museum of La Plata, Argentine Republic; “South 
American Trade Hints” and ‘‘Latin American Trade Notes,” represent 
two carefully prepared articles, comprehensive in their treatment and 
containing much information of value to the exporter; ‘“Trade and 
Diplomacy Between Latin America and the United States” is a reprint 
of an interesting paper read by Joseph Hamblen Sears, president of 
D. Appleton & Co., publishers, before the American Historical Association ; 
“The Galapagos Islands,” ‘‘ Panama, Its Future Openings for Americans,” 
“Guatemalan Railroad Construction,’ ete., etc. Under Book Notes 
appears an especially interesting review of Sir Clements Markham’s late 
work, ‘‘The Incas of Peru,” in addition to the general survey of current 
literature dealing with Latin America. Such a variety of subjects will 
undoubtedly prove of considerable interest to the business man, scholar, 
and traveler alike. 





THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 


The corner stone of the main building was laid by President George Washington, September 18, 
1793. The imposing dome, springing from the central structure, holds a statue of Freedom, 
3074 feet above the esplanade. This dome has been used as a pattern for many buildings 
in America. 
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HE Capitol of Rome has served as a symbol for the nations 
of the world. The use of the old hill—the Mons Tarpeius— 
on which the building stood, goes back to the days of 
Romutus, who founded a shrine to JUPITER upon it, but the 

summit known now as the Capitoline Hill was afterwards occupied by 
a great triple temple dedicatéd to Juprrer, JUNO, and MInERvA. As 
far back as 509 B.C. this temple was a part of Rome and has always 
figured in her history. Burned and rebuilt again and again, it finally 
disappeared as a structure devoted to public but not necessarily to 
government purposes. Tradition and memory retain the word capitol, 
however, to signify the place of meeting of a country’s elected congress. 

Capitol comes from caput, the head, and the Capitoline Hill, the 
smallest of the seven hills of Rome, was at the same time a very con- 
spicuous landmark in the city. Other cities and heads of govern- 
ment have since these days erected capitols, and in America, both 
north and south, the Republics have adopted the idea of establishing 
one special building in which the legislative bodies hold their sessions. 

As the United States was the first republic in America, so naturally 
its Capitol in Washington was the first of a series of homes for national 
assemblies. The corner stone of the main building was laid by Presi- 
dent WaAsHINGTON on September 18, 1793, and the entire building 


a@By Albert Hale of staff Pan American Union. 
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was finished in 1827. Its total length is 751 feet 4 inches (229 meters), 
its width 350 feet (106.68 meters), and it covers an area of 34 acres 
(1.41 hectares). The crowning glory of the Capitol is the imposing 
dome, springing from a peristyle of fluted Corinthian columns above 
the central building and terminating in a lantern; above this is the 
statue of Freedom, towering 3074 feet (93.72 meters) above the 
esplanade. Both Houses of Congress meet here, the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives being on the ‘south and the Senate Chamber on the north. 
In the northeastern section of the central] structure is a room set apart 
for the meetings of the Supreme Court. The general style is classic, 
with Corinthian details, and by critics of architecture this building 
is ranked among the most beautiful in the world. 

In the City of Mexico, the seat of the Government of the United 
Mexican States, is the newest of the American capitols. It is not 
finished yet, as the corner stone was laid September 23, 1910, so that 
the building is a splendid monument to the wonderful accomplish- 
ments of the nation’s one hundred years of independence. 

The City of Mexico has always been the capital of the country. 
Long before the conquest by Cortres the migrating ToLrrcs and 
Azrrcs had chosen that spot for the center of their activities, and 
the Spaniards wisely followed this example. The viceroys dwelt 
there and beautified the city through their own taste for art, which 
could be gratified by the material wealth so abundantly at hand in 
the mines and soil of the land. The Republic accepted with no 
changes the foundations of the centuries, but has been compelled to 
add to them to keep pace with the growth and importance of the 
nation. 

At present the two branches of Congress—Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies—hold their sessions in separate buildings. The Senate 
occupies a salon of the second floor in the Palacio Nacional overlook- 
ing its patio principal, while the Chamber of Deputies is installed in 
what was formerly the Iturbide Theater, which has been completely 
remodeled for this temporary purpose. 

The new Capitol in the Renaissance style will be, when completed, 
one of the finest buildings in the Republic, and in fact is one of the 
largest public buildings in construction in the world. It is located in 
the western part of the city on the Plaza de la Republica, a short 
distance from the famous Paseo de la Reforma, to which a new street 
will be opened, so that the vista upon it will be enhanced. The front 
of this legislative palace looks toward the east, but there are, on 
both north and south faces, commodious entrances into the central 
court or lobby. Work on the Capitol was begun early in 1905 and 
progressed but slowly, as the bad character of the subsoil rendered 
the preliminary excavation very difficult. The steel structure—for 





THE CAPITOL IN THE CITY OF MEXICO. 


As part of the celebration, in the Republic of Mexico, of the centennial anniversary of their declaration of independence, the corner stone of the new 
federal capitol was laid, with elaborate ceremonies, September 23, 1910. Provision is made in the building for the accommodation of both 
Houses of Congress. When finished, the structure will add greatly to the artistic attractions of the city. 
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every modern principle of construction has been availed of—com- 
menced in April, 1910, and two of the elevations were completely 
erected by January 1, 1911. The material for ‘the two remaining 
elevations and for the central dome are now in the hands of the 
contractor. The completed building will be 130 meters (4264 feet) 
long and 120 meters (394 feet) wide; there are to be a basement and 
three stories, but crowning all is a dome, in the center, the highest 
point of which, in so far at least as steel structural work is concerned, 
reaches 67 meters (220 feet) above the foundations. 

Mexico has adopted the plan of distributing the national buildings 
in various parts of the city, rather than of attempting to group them 
adjacent to each other. Thus, taking the Alameda as representing 
the center of the metropolis, the national palace lies to the east on the 
famous Plaza de la Constitucion, near which is the municipal building, 
the cathedral, and other homes of culture or government; to the west, 
about equidistant, is the Federal Capitol just mentioned. Between 
these two are the offices of those departments not housed within the 
palace itself, so that, in an artistic sense, there is the added gain of 
enriching the city by the addition of these structures independent of 
each other. - ; 

San Salvador, the capital city of the Republic of Salvador, has, on 
the other hand, concentrated the working forces of the Government 
under one roof. This is, considering the circumstances, a wise move, 
because the country, although thickly populated, is small, the city 
itself is compact, and it is evidently an advantage to have all depart- 
ments together, since the mechanism of government can never become 
unwieldy. 

The new Palacio Nacional, which contains the offices of the Legisla- 
ture—Salvador has the unicamaral system—has also those of the 
President and of the various executive departments. The handsome 
structure devoted to that purpose is situated in the center of the city 
and faces the Plaza Bolivar, the other three sides being fronted by 
substantial business or residence blocks. The architectural style is 
that of French and Italian Renaissance. A noteworthy feature of the 
construction was the adoption of the steel skeleton principle; this 
framework, filled with brick, was then completely faced with marble, 
making a body of most substantial character, and one which promises 
to protect the building against both fire and earthquake. Elegance, 
solidity, and dignity were the effects desired by the authorities in 
charge, and the result is indeed a satisfactory one. 

On the front of the building are 112 Ionic and Corinthian columns. 
There are only two stories, both of generous dimensions, with a total 
height of 14 meters (46 feet). The legislative body, the executive’s 
offices, and those for the various members of the cabinet, are all 
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located within this palace, in which, therefore, the chief forces of the 
Government operate. 

The surface occupied by this structure is 5,715 square meters (6,835 
square yards; 61,525 square feet), the dimensions being 320 feet (96 
meters) by 302 feet (92 meters). Within is a patio the area of which 
is about 1,000 square meters (1,196 square yards), and the corridors 
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THE CAPITOL IN SAN SALVADOR, REPUBLIC OF SALVADOR. 


The capitol is called also the National Palace, and is one of the most attractive of public buildings in America. 
Salvador has but one chamber in the legislative body, which has spacious accommodations here. Besides 
this arrangement, there has been reserved abundant space for other Government departments and officials. 
Construction was begun in 1905, and the offices were to a great extent occupied in 1910. 


of both floors open onto it, the 116 rooms of the building having 
windows on the street. Four stairways lead from the lower to the 
upper floor, and from the official rooms of the President there are 
12 balconies. Stairways and balconies are of marble, with iron 
framework, much of the stone being the product of native quarries. 
Construction was begun in 1905, and many of the offices were occupied 
early in 1910. 
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The Republic of Panama, midway between North and South 
America, has, to even greater a degree, made use of the idea of cen- 
tralizing the national activities. The legislative body, like that in 
several of the smaller republics, is composed of one chamber only, 
called in this case the Asemblea Nacional, with the more distinctive 
name of Chamber of Deputies. The building in which the meetings 
of the Deputies is held is the Palacio Nacional, one of the most modern 
and substantial structures in the city of Panama, the capital of the 
Republic. In addition, there are the rooms for the offices of the 
President, and for the executive departments of Fomento, Justice, 
Foreign Relations, Treasury, and Public Instruction. But what con- 
stitutes the unique feature of the plan is the fact that the National 





THE CAPITOL IN THE CITY OF PANAMA. 


The Republic of Panama has, in its constitution, adopted the legislative principle of the single 
chamber. The Camara de Diputados (House of Representatives) meets in this new building, 
which has accommodations for several of the cabinet offices, also. In addition to the legislative 
and executive bodies, the structure takes in the National Theater, both buildings having been 
designed together, and completed together, in April, 1908. 

Theater was built practically as part of the same structure. The two 
together occupy the same site, are of the same style of architecture— 
the Italian Renaissance—and were designed by one architect. 

This imposing edifice was begun in November, 1905, and was com- 
pleted in April, 1908. It occupies an entire square of 2,860 square 
meters (30,780 square feet), between the bay and the Central Plaza. 
It is distinguished for the elegance of its fagade, the solidity of its 
appearance, the spaciousness of its rooms and halls, and the complete- 
ness of its furnishings. The interior woodwork is made largely from 
native mahogany, and in every way possible supplies from the Repub- 
lic were drawn upon for both structural and decorative material. 

The Argentine Republic has only last year celebratedits one hundred 
years of independence. From a struggling colony of Spain it has 





THE CAPITOL AT BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


This stately building is placed at the western end of the magnificent Avenida de Mayo, The entire edifice is devoted to the National Congress which has the two 
legislative factors, Senate and Chamber of Deputies. In addition to the Capitol itself, the nation has set apart, to some extent as commemorative of the 
contenaly of independence, 1810-1910, a park in front of it, to be called the Plaza del Congreso. This will be one of the handsomest public squares in the 
world. 
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meanwhile advanced to a proud position among the great nations of 
the world, and the expressed ambition is to have its public buildings 
representative of the achievements of the century. Anticipating 
the event, the Government, in 1897, began the construction of the 
new building for the National Congress, and had it ready for partial 
occupancy, at least, as early as 1906, although it is not entirely 
(in 1910) completed, but it serves as a material monument of their 
progress during their life of independence. 

The older Government building is situated on one side of the Plaza, 
de Mayo. From its portal a view is given of the magnificent Avenida 
de Mayo, which was cut through the heart of the city several years 
ago. At the farther end of this avenue is situated the new building 
called the Congreso Nacional, and this is the Federal Capitol, in 
which both houses of the legislative body hold their meetings. 

El Palacio para el Congreso occupies an entire city block, which, 
according to the plans of the designers, measure 130 meters (4263 feet) 
on each side. The building lies 15 meters (491 feet) back of the 
street, so that space is allowed for an area of open parking around it. 
In front of the main portal is the Plaza del Congreso, one of the finest 
public squares in the world. The style is generally Greco-Roman, 
the severity of which is happily relieved by the introduction of some 
of the modern elements of the Italian school. There are four stories, 
but a lofty, slender marble dome surmounts the whole and dominates 
the city. In outline the structure bears a resemblance to the Capitol 

at Washington. 

’ Owing to the peculiar conditions of the soil, noneleeetle difficulty 
was experienced in laying the foundation, especially that of the dome, 
and it was necessary to construct an inverted cupola under the ground 
to a depth of 10 meters (33 feet) in order to sustain the tremendous 
weight of the superposed dome. The entire building is devoted to 
Congress, but there are, besides the assembly halls, suites for the 
President and Vice President, a Library, and other such rooms as 
are necessary for the conduct of correlated affairs. 

The Oriental Republic of Uruguay is across the Rio de la Plata 
from Argentina, and the capital of the one is in close touch with that 
of the other. The traveler therefore always sees Montevideo a few 
days before or after Buenos Aires. 

The new Capitol, or Palacio Legislativo, was designed by the same 
architect who created the capitol of the Argentine Republic, but has 
since been somewhat modified to meet local conditions, although the 
original principles have been preserved. The classical Greek style is 
maintained throughout, while numerous equestrian and other statues 
are used both exteriorly and interiorly for decorative effect. The 
entire area occupied by the building is 6,500 square meters (almost 
70,000 square feet); it is situated on the Avenida Agraciada in what 





THE CAPITOL AT MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY. 


The building is also named the Palacio Legislativo. It is reserved for the particular use of the national legislative bodies, the Senate and Chamber of Deputies. 
Other apartments are set aside, however, for the business of administration, for Cabinet Ministers, and a Library. There is also a grand reception room 
(Salon de Fiestas), in which public receptions will be held. The corner stone was laid by President Batlle in 1906, and will soon be ready for occupancy. 
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was formerly the Plaza General Flores, to which considerable adjacent 
territory was added, so that space for a surrounding park, which 
enhances the beauty of the capitol, has been retained. 

There are in all three stories and a basement, the latter being 
occupied by the necessary machinery for operation of a modern struc- 
ture, and fireproof storage rooms for the archives. The first floor 
contains a large vestibule, 17 meters (56 feet) in width, and three 
smaller parallel vestibules; the first gives access to a handsome marble 
staircase of the same width divided into three parts by handsome 
pedestals sustaming bronze statues. On this floor are also suites 
for the capitol officials, police, telegraph and telephone forces, and 
accommodations for the public. The second floor has the large halls 
for the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. There are also rooms 
for the Cabinet Ministers and a Salon Presidencial reserved for the 
President of the Republic. On this floor are located also a salon de 
fiestas (grand reception room), a library, and other apartments for 
congressional use. The third floor is set-apart for various committees 
of the two legislative bodies and for general routine work. On a 
mezzanine floor between the second and third are galleries for the 
press, visitors, and the public. Hight large staircases and eight 
elevators facilitate transit within the building. 

The work was supervised by a legislative committee, of which the 
President of the Republic was chairman ex-officio, assisted by promi- 
nent architects and engineers of Uruguay. It is estimated that the 
building will be ready for occupancy by the end of this year (1911), 
although the interior decorations and furnishings will probably 
require more time. A notable fact in connection with the structure 
is that the necessary funds have been provided by the Government 
out of the surplus of the budget, and that therefore no bonds have 
been issued for the purpose. 

Santiago, the capital of the Republic of Chile, is one of the most 
beautifully situated cities in the world and is the third largest city 
in South America. It has been the seat of government since the 
earliest occupation of the country, and gives every promise of in- 
creasing its importance even as a great commercial center of the 
west coast of the Continent. 

The National Congress, which is composed of two houses—a Senate 
and a Chamber of Deputies—hold their sessions in a capitol which, 
although not erected so recently as those already mentioned, yet 
possesses several features of construction always treated with great 
respect by modern schools of architecture. It is a magnificent build- 
ing, rectangular in shape, measuring 76 meters by 78 meters (250 
feet by 256 feet), and surrounded by a pretty park. It was begun 
in 1858 and inaugurated in 1875. 





THE CAPITOL AT SANTIAGO 


WCHL E: 


This is one of the most substantial buildings in the Republic. In it both Houses of Congress have their meetings. Construction was begun in 1858 
and was finished in 1875, when inaguration ceremonies were held. Ina city noted for its architecture, the Capitol is still considered as one of 
the most beautiful buildings. p 
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Lima, in Peru, founded by Pizarro in the year 1535, is the capital 
of the Republic, and at the same time the city of most importance 
in the country. It has always been famous for the architectural 
beauty of the buildings, for here the Spanish style attained its greatest 
flower, and the modifications induced by the western environment 
showed here their greatest characteristics. 

The National Congress has thought it wisest to occupy two of these 
famous buildings for the legislative bodies, the Senate and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and therefore a third kind of capitol may be noted 
in Latin America. The Senate holds its sessions in a building for- 
merly used by the Tribunal of the Inquisition, although it has been 
completely remodeled and redecorated to meet the present require- 
ments. The Chamber of Deputies is housed in what was once the 
Chapel of the University of San Marcos, likewise rearranged for that 
particular purpose. The two buildings are situated on the Plaza 
de la Constitucion (formerly the Plaza de la Inquisicion), one of the 
many handsome public squares of Lima, in which is a superbly 
sculptured statue of Botivar. 

A new building for Congress has been contemplated for some time 
past, and the Government has had under consideration various plans 
to further their desire to obtain a capitol worthy of the Republic. 
The latest decision is to submit to open competition the designs for 
the new structure, so that the best talent of the world may be drawn 
into the prize contest. 

Caracas is the seat in Venezuela of the Federal Government, and 
has a capitol which attracts the notice of visitors for two reasons: 
Its architectural style is the Doric—that of the Federal Palace 
adjacent to it being Corinthian—and in itself is a dignified structure 
in every sense, but its striking feature is the patio, through which all 
' Caracas passes at some hour during the day and even far into the 
night. This patio is peculiarly Spanish, so that with the fountain 
and the tropical plants growing so luxuriantly there it is always a 
delight to those who have the pleasure of lingering init. Then, again, 
the capitol is remembered from the fact that it was built in 1873 
within ninety days, an exhibition of industrial activity of which the 
Venezuelans are justly proud. 

The two buildings together occupy a space of 8,500 square meters 
(10,166 square yards, 91,494 square feet). The capitol proper has 
halls for the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies besides offices for 
several of the highest public officials. The Federal Palace, although 
distinct from the other building, is intimately associated with it 
and is in reality part of the same structure. This is crowned by a 
dome or cupola of handsome proportions. Within is a spacious hall 
known as the salon eliptico, 48 meters by 13 meters (158 feet by 43 
feet), adorned with portraits of patriots who fought in the war of 
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THE CAPITOL AT CARACAS, VENEZUELA. 


an area of 14 acres in the center of Caracas, and its lovely patio is visited during the day by many of the inhabitants 
of the city. The architecture of the building is a combination of the Moorish and Spanish styles, 


pical climate of the valley in which Caracas lies. 


and seems particularly well fitted 
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independence. The ceiling has several battle scenes on a gigantic 
scale. The floor is a mosaic, made of native woods. 

In La Paz, Bolivia, is one of the newest Capitol buildings in Latin 
America. Sucre has long been the official seat of government, 
although custom and convenience has established the working forces 
of the Republic in the more accessible city. In order, however, to 
provide a home for the National Congress, which consists of two 
bodies, the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, the imposing Capitol 
has been placed in La Paz. There are two lofty stories, above which 
the tower rises to a commanding height; the first floor is used for the 
offices of the President, and the second is devoted to the halls in which 
the two legislative bodies hold their sessions. 

Bogota, the capital of the Republic of Colombia, is one of the oldest 
cities in America, and lies very near the original head settlement of 
the prehistoric Kingdom of the Chibchas. The Capitol here, situated 
on the principal square called the Plaza de Bolivar, is an imposing 
and well proportioned building of white granite, held throughout in 
the Greco-Roman style. It is still unfinished in some details, but 
is considered one of the handsomest structures in the country. 

Paraguay has always maintained the seat of government in Asun- 
cion, on the Paraguay River. The National Congress is composed of 
two bodies, the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, which have 
their home in the palacio legislativo, but the palacio de gobierno is a 
handsome structure, adhering closely to the modern Italian renais- 
sance of architecture. 

In Ecuador the capital city is Quito, well known before the conquest 
as one of the chief centers of the native dynasty, a part of the ancient 
Inca Kingdom. The palacio de gobierno, that is, the Capitol of the 
Government, houses the National Congress, as well as the offices of 
the President and other executive departments. It is a pleasing 
but modest building, of two stories only, in accordance with the 
usual structural character of the country, built in Corinthian style, 
with numerous columns forming the first story, and a balcony. 
Congress has the two bodies, the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. 
In front of the Capitol is the beautiful Plaza Mayor, adorned, like all 
parks in Latin America, with statues and a fountain, and used as a 
popular meeting place by all classes of the people. 

The United States of Brazil, the official name of the Republic, has 
a unique position among the American nations. The early capital 
of the country was Bahia (Sao Salvador). In 1762 the Government was 
transferred to Rio de Janeiro, when it was a viceroyalty, and was 
retained there under the Empire. When the constitution of 1891 was 
adopted and the Republic had thereby expressed the voice of the 
people, although Rio de Janeiro was not repudiated as the active 
head of the nation, yet Article 3 of Title I expressly provides for the 








THE CAPITOL AT LA PAZ, BOLIVIA. 


This new legislative palace is situated in front of the principal square of the city. The two bodies, Senate and Chamber of Deputies, are commodiously housed here, but 
various suites are set aside for the President and for other purposes intimately connected with the routine work of Congress. ‘Ihe lofty tower is fast becoming one of 
the landmarks of the city. 
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establishment in the central plateau of the Republic of a special 
zone to be the future Federal Capital. 

For that reason the City of Rio de Janeiro has no Capitol, in the 
strict sense of the word, for the National Congress. The bicamaral 
system is that adopted by the constitution, and therefore a Senate 
and a Chamber of Deputies form the legislative body, but each meets 
in a building apart from the other. They are of no great architectural 
beauty, but are substantial and for the present serve their purpose. 
Historically, however, both buildings are of interest, the one occu- 
pied by the Chamber of Deputies having once been a prison, and from 
it the great Brazilian apostle and martyr to liberty, TrRADENTEs, 
was led to execution. 

Consequently the matter of a national capital is unsettled. The 
State of Goyaz, where the indicated plateau is located, is the most 
central State of the Republic; it is bounded by 6 other States, and 
has a delightful climate and salubrious and picturesque surround- 
ings. There is no doubt but that in time, when railway extension, 
now being so rapidly pushed in Brazil, has reached and crossed Goyaz, 
the accessibility of the site will be quite as favorable as that of 
many European or American capitals. The future capital will 
therefore be erected on analogous lines to the city of Washington. 
Already plans have been offered to the Brazilian Government for the 
practical completion of the scheme, but decisive action has not been 
taken. 

Of the remaining nations it can not be said that they have capitols 
in the strictest sense of the word. The island Republics—Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, and Haiti—are each governed by a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies (equal to the House of Representatives), while 
those of Central America have adopted the unicamaral system, the 
National Assembly being called a Congress, a Legislature, or a Chamber 
of Deputies, as custom may dictate. Each Government has, of 
course, a building or buildings in which the legislative body holds its 
sessions, but they all offer accommodation for other departments 
of national activity, such as the offices of Cabinet Ministers, or those 
whose duties are of national character. As these nations grow, and 
as the demands for governmental activity call for more and more 
space, all will provide their Congresses with structures set apart for 
one exclusive purpose, and the additions thus made, which are sure 
to follow the artistic impulses of the Latin spirit, may then be grouped 
in the series of structures under Capitols of Latin America. 





THE CAPITOL AT ASUNCION, PARAGUAY. 


principal feature of the architecture of the building. 
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HE completion of the Panama Canal will bring the Gala- 
pagos Islands into the limelight of the world stage. In 
almost a straight line and half way from Southampton 
to Sidney, their future maritime importance can not be 
exaggerated. To get a clearer idea of what the opening of the isth- 
mian waterway means to this archipelago, take your atlas of the 
world and measure off a scale distance of about 600 miles from the 

















AT THE CROSSROADS OF COMMERCE. 


When the Panama Canal is opened the Galapagos Islands will be in the track of the steamers of the world. 


west coast of Ecuador on the equator, and you will discover the 
islands. In this you will be more fortunate than some of the early 
Spanish navigators, who christened them the ‘‘enchanted isles,” 
because they were supposed to appear and disappear between voyages. 
We now know that their apparent unstabilitv was due to the defective 
nautical instruments of those early days and not to any physical phe- 
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nomenon. You will see at a glance that the islands, about two days 
run from Panama, stand in the same relation to the Pacific entrance 
of the Canal that the West Indies does to its Atlantic gateway. It 
will also be noticed that they are a little more than half way on the 
trade route from San Francisco to Valparaiso. 

It needs no prophet to foresee that the now almost unknown 
archipelago will soon be a port of call for the steamships of the world 
and their position be likened in some degree to that of the Hawaian 
group in the northern Pacific. The settlement on Chatham Island 
will be changed from the status of a penal colony to that of a com- 
mercial center. 

The rapidly increasing trade between the west coast of South 
America and Japan brings these islands in the pathways of the mer- 
cantile vessels of the latter country. 

The following table gives the distances of the Galapagos leak 
from the principal ports of the world: 
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This group is remarkable in many ways and the story of the isles 
from the prehistoric period when nature in the throes of some great 
agony threw them up from the bed of the Pacific, to the time of 
their discovery and occupation by man, holds much of interest. 

Nothing is known definitely of the date when the islands came 
into being, except that they were of a distinctly later appearance 
than the mountains of the South American mainland. Unique from 
a geological point of view, Darwin, who visited the islands in 1835-6, 
evolved a curious theory to account for the peculiar formation of the 
2,000 or more craters that make up the group. This scientist was con- 
vineed that the volcanic protuberances appeared slowly above the 
surface of the sea in the fashion of boiling mud bubbles rising gradually 
to their present heights and in the process being broken down on the 
southeast side by the action of the waves, thus explaining the uni- 
form opening of the craters. Later investigators account for this 
curious characteristic of the volcanic basins in a much more prosaic 
way, contending that the islands are of the usual igneous formation and 
that the action of the elements, an almost constant trade wind, with 
occasional rains, have in time torn down the lava walls all to the 
windward side. Volcanically, the mountains of the Galapagos are no 
relation to the sierras of South America, but belong to the igneous 








Courtesy of New York Zoological Society. 


TESTUDO MICROPHES AT HOME. 


The remarkable turtle, found nowhere else on the globe, that gives its Spanish name, “'‘ Galapago.’” 
to the Archipelago. 
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range of Panama, being all that is visible above sea level of a system 
of submarine hills running from Veragua, a province of the Isthmian 
Republic, in the direction of the islands of Coiba, Cocos, and Culpepper, 
the latter the most northern of the Galapagos group. Some scientists 
think them the remains of a now sunken continent. Owing to the 
isolation of the islands, there is no authentic record of active eruptions, 
but we know that as far back as 1735 volcanic disturbances were 
noticed, while in 1814 and 1825 English skippers reported the craters 
active, and as late as 1907 a new opening appeared on James Island, 
from which a torrent of lava flowed to the sea. 

The archipelago consists of 15 larger islands and about 40 smaller, 
with a total area variously estimated at from 2,400 to 3,000 square 
miles, included between latitude 0° 38’ N. and 1° 27’ S. and longitude 
89° 16’ 30’ W. and 91° 40’ 45’’ W. Culpeper and Wenman Isles 
lie outside of this radius to the north. The most important in area 





THE SHORES OF THE “ENCHANTED ISLES.” 


The desolation of the shore line seemed to the early Spanish navigators to shroud some mystery, and 

sometimes they circled the islands in their ships for days before attempting a landing. , 
are Albemarle, Indefatigable, Narborough, Chatham, James, and 
Charles. Other islands are Hood, Bindloe, Abingdon, Barrington, 
Tower, Duncan, Jarvis, Brattle, Culpeper, and Wenman. These 
names are the more common ones, but they are no longer official, as 
the Republic of Ecuador renamed the archipelago, in 1892, “‘Colon,”’ 
in honor of CoLumBus, at the same time changing the nomenclature 
of each distinct island as follows: | 


Albemarle: Isabella. 

Indefatigable: Infatiguable, Tierra de 
Valdez, Duke of Norfolk, Santa Cruz, 
Santiago. 

Narborough: Fernandina. 

James: Santiago, San Salvador, Tierra de 
Gil. 

Chatham: Grande, San Cristobal. 

Charles: Mascarin, Floreana, Santa Maria. 





Hood: Espafiola. 
Bindloe: Marchena, Torreos. 
Abingdon: Pinta, Geraldino. 
Tower: Genovesa. 

Culpeper: Jervis, Rabida, Guerra. 
Wenman: Nujiez, Gasna. 
Barrington: Santa Fe. 

Dunean: Pinzon. 

Islote Redondo: Rocca Redonda. 
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The same uncertainty that clouds the history of the pristine 
geologic appearance of this archipelago holds with the records of the 
date of its discovery by man and the first stories of the islands 
come to us in a most roundabout fashion. Letters of sailors and 
priests sent from Peru in the period following the conquest tell of the 
possible earlier discovery of at least two of the islands. An ancient 
Incan legend would lead one to believe that the archipelago was 
known to the Kings of Quito, having been discovered by the Incan 
Tupac Yupanqui, who, according to their traditions, made a voyage 
of discovery on the Pacific during which he fell in with the two 
islands (Fire and Seaward). A modern writer attempts to identify 





BANKED FIRES. 


On two of the islands of the Galapagos Group smoke issuing from craterside fissures testify to their 
volcanic origin. 
these as the Isles Chatham and Hood of our day. The voyage lasted 
more than a year, and when the seafaring Inca returned to Cuzco, 
the capital of his kingdom, he brought as trophies a “throne of copper, 
numerous negro prisoners, and skins of animals like unto horses”’ 
(otaria jubata?). It would be interesting to know just what coun- 
tries the daring Peruvian voyager did visit where he found the throne, 
the negoes, and the skins, as they are all foreign to the west coast of 
South America, especially the negro. Certainly he did not capture 
these latter in any Galapagean island. That the group was known 
to the Quichuas, however, is probable. These people were great 
fishermen, using large, well-constructed sailing rafts in the quest for 
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sea food, so it is easily possible, especially when we consider the 
relation of the antarctic current to the isles, that some of their craft 
found the way to what we now call the Galapagos Islands. Leaving 
the question of Quichua discovery perhaps forever undetermined, 
we do know that THomas pE BERLANGA, third bishop of Panama, 
was the first European to sight the Galapagos, on the 10th of March, 
1535. This exploring prelate is also credited with being responsible 
for the introduction of bananas into the Western Continent. 

His discovery of the Galapagos Islands was quite accidental and 
came about during a voyage from Panama to Peru, whither he had 
been sent to report on the doings of Pizarro, for the worthy bishop 
enjoyed the confidence of his King. According to his letters, the 
prelate left Panama on the 23d of February, 1535, laying a course 
for Inca land. All went well until the 1st of March, when the ship 
ran into calm weather, and was drawn at the mercy of the currents 
for eight days, at the end of which time the watch descried land, 
which was a welcome sight, as little water remained in the casks. 
Bishop BERLANGA and his crew were doomed to disappointment in 
their search for water on this island; so, after in a measure satisfying 
their thirst with tunas (prickly pears), they left the turtles in posses- 
sion of its desolate shores and sought elsewhere. 

Fortunately, a few days later (Passion Sunday), they landed on 
another island, larger and of more inviting aspect than the first, 
and here, after first solemnizing mass in honor of the day, their 
efforts in search of springs were rewarded by the finding of a plentiful 
supply of water. 

It must have been a picturesque ceremony—the celebration of the 
sacrament of the mass on these desolate shores. Picture a rough 
cross, sheared up from a pile of lava rock, the bishop-captain bowed 
before it, his hard, drawn face and grizzled beard just showing above the 
gold and purple chasuble; as acolyte some gaunt prototype of Don 
QuixoTe chanting the responses in a rough, deep bass, while the ship’s 
company, a motley band of soldiers in queer helmets, leather jerkins, 
with long Toledo blades on hip, and sailors, more than half pirates in 
dress and hopes, knelt in strong devotion and perfect faith, the great 
turtles, huge black lizards, and fearless birds watching curiously the 
thirst-racked and famine-worn humans who thus disturbed their 
haunts. Indeed, the spirit of the Cross was strong within the early 
conquerors. 

The good bishop was a scientist as well as a churchman, and he 
determined the exact latitude and longitude of the archipelago; but 
he gave no name to the group, and after a stay of ten days turned 
the prow of his ship toward Peru. From the data available it would 
seem that BrerLanea landed first at Barrington Island, passed Charles, 
and found water on Chatham Isle, where he also discovered what at 
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first seemed diamonds and amber. He gives little account of the 
flora and fauna, but makes reference to that fact afterwards, often 
verified, that the indigenous birds did not take flight at the approach 
of man, but allowed themselves to be taken by hand. 

After Bishop Bertanea left the islands their existence was again 
ignored, and they remained almost forgotten for a space of eleven 
years, when DieGo DE RIVADENEIRA, who, in carrying on war against 
the constituted authority at the time, was compelled to put to sea 
without chart or compass. He arrived at Albemarle and found time 
to study the fauna to some extent, and described one of the most 
remarkable forms of bird life peculiar to the island. This was the 
beautiful gerfalcon (Craxirex galapagoensis), a bird of prey that lived 
off the young of the land turtles, thus being the first element that 
has brought about the almost total extinction of the testudo, that 
remarkable reptile found nowhere else on the surface of the earth. 

RivADENEIRA also left the group nameless, but after arriving safely 
at Acapulco and making his peace with the powers that were, his 
discovery was made known to the King of Spain, and he was recom- 
mended for the post of governor of the islands, a position he never 
filled, however. The archipelago now was well known to the Spanish 
mariners, and for reasons already suggested were called the Enchanted 
Isles. Orrte ius, however, in his map of America and the South 
Sea, published in 1570, indicated the group under the name Galapagos, 
which designation it has held ever since. AMBROSE COWLEY, a sea 
rover of the seventeenth century, gave the islands individual names, 
some of which hold to this day. The group became the rendezvous 
of the pirates who ravaged the west coast about the end of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. They laid in supplies of rum 
and flour on these convenient isles and used them as a base for 
planning and fitting out numerous marauding expeditions. 

The South Pacific whalers also made port in the islands and early 
reported them as most satisfactory fishing grounds, a distinction they 
still enjoy. Near the end of the eighteenth century, to be exact, in 
1793, the Viceroy of Peru ordered a survey of the archipelago made, 
as it was part of his domains, and ALONso DE TorREs carried out his 
orders. 

A copy of TorreEs’s map was found in the archives of the hydro- 
graphic office in Spain in 1891, but it is quite imperfect and of little 
value geographically, however most interesting historically. 

During the period of revolution against Spanish authority in South 
America the islands were much used by the privateers that preyed 
on Spanish commerce, being visited by those two active Argentine 
corsairs, BucHARD and Brown, who came to divide their booty and 
settle a difference that had arisen between them. With the fall of 
Spanish power the isles were in a measure forgotten and these deso- 
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late shores were only touched by an occasional whaler or some cir- 
cumnavigating sailor, the archipelago actually remaining no man’s 
land until February 12, 1832, when the Ecuadorean Government 
formally took possession of the group. It is curious to note that this 
act of occupation was inspired by a North American, a Louisianian 
named VILLAMIL, who left his native territory when it came under 
the jurisdiction of the United States. This gentleman had gained 
certain distinction in the Ecuadorean army during the wars against 
Spain, bearing the title of general. 

General ViriAmin entered on a plan of colonization with great 
enthusiasm. He obtained a concession from the Ecuadorean Goy- 
ernment in recognition for his having brought the islands to the 
notice of the officials of this Republic. He induced some of the 
younger men of the best families of Guayaquil to accompany him 
to Charles Island, where he established the Society for the Coloniza- 
tion of the Archipelago of the Galapagos. He imported cattle, horses, 
donkeys, sheep, goats, dogs, cats, pigs, and chickens, which were dis- 
tributed throughout several of the larger islands, and he immediately 
began the cultivation of potatoes, beans, corn, and household vege- 
tables. Afterwards he took up the extensive cultivation of sugar 
cane and citrus fruits, coffee, and other products suitable to the 
climate. His enterprise met with great success at first, and every 
thing pointed to a prosperous and happy future for this self-exiled 
band of modern Rosinson CRUSOES. 

- Trade was established with the different whalers that frequented 
these oceans, and the colony began the export of turtle oil, which was 
a source of considerable revenue. 

Unfortunately the originator of the scheme soon lost interest in 
the affairs ‘of the colony, and this, combined with the fact that the 
Ecuadorean Government found the islands a suitable place for use 
as a dumping ground for undesirable citizens, and a constantly di- 
minishing trade between the group and the main coast, due to various 
circumstances, caused the original colonizers to become discouraged. 
The undesirable element became an extremely disturbing factor, 
dissensions were rife, and assassination frequent, until finally in 1851 
the once happy settlement of 250 people had dwindled to a colony 
of 13, consisting of a governor and 4 minor officials and 8 criminals. 
During an absence of the authorities, the criminals took possession of a 
visiting American whaler, murdered the crew, followed the governor 
to Albemarle Island, whither he had gone, murdered him, and thence 
proceeded to the coast of Ecuador, where they fell in with another 
ship which they assaulted, overpowering the crew, and put 29 defense- 
less people to the sword. Fortunately this band of pirates was 
shortly afterwards captured and met the fate that their crimes 
merited. 
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Courtesy of New York Zoological Society. 


A HALT AT THE SPRING. 


Turtle hunters transporting dead specimens of the testudo on the backs of donkeys that are found running wild on severa of the islands. 
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During the time that Viriami was governor of the islands they 
were visited by the famous scientist, CHARLES Darwtn, who stopped 
at Chatham Island in 1835. The record of this visit will be found 
in ‘‘The Voyage of the Beagle,’ a book which CHartes ELLiIorr 
designated as one of the Harvard classics. The observations of this 
famous scientist are extremely interesting, especially in view of the 
fact that it is sometimes stated that the study of the geology, flora, 
and fauna of this archipelago served as the inspiration of his wonder- 
ful work, “‘The Origin of Species.”’ He has given the islands a unique 
place in biological studies, describing the archipelago in a most apt 





THE LAVA LEVEL, GALAPAGOS ISLANDS, ECUADOR. 


The lower level of lava, in the geologic formation of the islands of the Galapagos, gives no foreknowledge 
of the existence of the fertile highlands. 


phrase, as ‘‘a little world within itself.’ He uses this term of de- 


scriptive nomenclature because on these islands he found certain 
animal and vegetable species that existed in no other part of the 
known world. 

It is unfortunate that Darwin was not able to spend more time 
in the islands, and it would seem that certain of his conclusions 
were influenced by the fact that he visited the group during the dry 
season, and any one familiar with conditions in tropical countries 
would easily understand how the appearance of the country would be 
entirely changed after the rains. 
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Darwin and subsequent investigators were all struck by the 
fact of the peculiar appearance of the islands, the visible surface of 
the ground being studded with the remains of innumerable extinct 
craters, which one writer describes as recalling the flesh of a person 
who has suffered severely from smallpox. The islands may be said 
to be a graphic study in geology, or, perhaps more accurately, an 
object lesson in the effect of climates. For the first 600 feet, approxi- 
mately, of elevation, there is nothing save a desolate waste of acres 
of lava rocks, over which crawl numbers of huge lizards and gigantic 
turtles, recalling vividly some possible antediluvian landscape. 
From 600 to 800 feet there will be found stunted vegetable growth, 
while above the latter altitude the process of disintegration has 
gone on whereby a fertile soil has been brought into being, and the 
whole shows a country of hillock and meadow land that comes as a 
delightful surprise to the beholder, after the desolation of the lower 
levels. The summits vary in height from 1,600 to 3,700 feet, and 
on some of the islands are found craters extending 4 or 5 miles across. 
The valleys of these craters form extensive meadows wherein thousand 
of cattle, known to be descendants of the original importation in 
1832, now browse, molested only by the modern hide exporter and 
the offspring of the first dogs brought over by VILLAMIL. 

The sea currents in the vicinity of these islands merit notice. It 
would seem that the great HUMBOLDT, current running toward the 
west and northwest, meets the Central American water sweep, thus 
forming a whirlpool at this point. The speed of the current reaches 
the figure of 24 miles an hour. 

The difference in the temperature of the sea is remarkable here. 
On one side of Albemarle Island a foot below the surface, 80° F. was 
reported, while on the other side, the temperature was found to be | 
less than 60°F. These currents and the trade winds combine to give 

the islands a delightful climate, in spite of the fact that they are 
erossed by the Equator, and during certain seasons of the year it 
is said that nowhere can you find weather conditions more healthful 
or agreeable. In the higher parts of that section capable of exten- 
‘ sive cultivation the climate is comparable to the Hawauan Islands. 
The rainy season provides an abundance of water, which collects 
in the craters and fissures of the volcanic formations, where it remains 
during part of the dry season. The lower levels, however, are arid 
during most of the year. The average temperature is 72° F., 
although during the season of calm it will be found much hotter on 
the leeward side of the islands. 

As already stated, the indigenous animal life of the archipelago is in 
its way perhaps the most interesting in the world. When Darwin 
first visited the islands he determined 26 distinct species of land 
birds, 25 of which were found nowhere else in the world, and since 
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that time other naturalists, who have studied this feature, claim that 
there are 58 peculiar species, and possibly more. Darwtn puts for- 
ward the hypothesis that all of these are descended from a single 
species, having been modified in form and color during the course of 
ages. 

Of the reptiles the most interesting are the turtles and lizards. 
The former, the Galapagos, are found nowhere else, and at one time 
literally swarmed over the islands. They were huge, measuring some- 
times 3 feet from the breast shell to the dome of the back; slow of 
movement, making about 4 miles a day when walking; long, thin 





A CRATER BAY. 


The seas that surround the archipelago are ever smooth. 


necks and curiously small heads and broad flat flappers; their whole 
appearance suggesting some dwarfed descendant of the Pleistocene 
age. Some specimens weighed as much as 600 pounds, but these 
giants are very rare nowadays. An expedition that sailed from San 
Francisco with the special object of getting specimens of the Galapagos 
turtle, after considerable difficulty could only find a few weighing 40 
or 50 pounds. Formerly, cruisers or ships that stopped at the island 
had no difficulty in killmg great numbers of these reptiles, but latterly 
a combination of circumstances are working for their complete 
extinction. 
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The turtles yield a peculiar quality of oil that can be used in place 
of lard. The medium-sized ones contain from 5 to 6 gallons of this 
product, worth about 75 cents gold per gallon, and as it is a very sim- 
ple matter to extract the oil, it is easily seen how the turtle hunters 
would pursue their calling until they had completely exterminated 
this remarkable reptile. 

The dogs that roam the islands have also contributed to the destruc- 
tion of the turtles, and their method of attack merits description. Upon 
the approach of a pack, the reptile withdraws within his shell, then 
the dogs sit patiently in a circle around him until returning confi- 
dence prompts the tortoise to put out a claw. The dogs seize it, and 
in the resultant struggle they get a hold on his other members. Then 
it is only a question of time when the dogs are sure of their meal. 

In connection with these turtles, a peculiar roughened condition 
of the back of the shell on some of the larger ones is responsible for 
the hypothesis that they are of almost incalculable age. It was 
thought that this roughened condition was due to the falling of lava 
on their backs, thrown out in the first eruptions. 

The lizards are of two kinds, the land and marine lizard, the 
latter (Amblyrhyncus crustatus) being the last surviving species of a 
genus widely dispersed in the Mesozoic age. The study of the habits of 
this reptile afforded Darwin much enlightenment as well as enter- 
tainment, for in his book, ‘‘The Voyage of the Beagle,” he describes 
how he plagued them with a stick, started a fight between two speci- 
mens, and otherwise amused himself at the expense of this degenerate 
descendant of a prehistoric age. 

The islands are seal rookeries of considerable importance, and it is 
possible that the skin ‘‘resembling that of a horse,” which the Span- 
iards speak of as being one of the trophies of Yupac Tupanauy, the 
Incan king, was perhaps a seal pelt. As giving an idea of the extent 
of this industry, it is known that at one time a firm in Callao took 10,000 
sealskins annually from the archipelago. Some of the seals of the 
Otaria jubata species frequently grow to the size of a bull, but there 
is also a smaller species which is generally found about 5 or 6 feet 
long. 

The plants of the islands are even more remarkable in their way 
than the animals. In the study of botany 190 species have been 
found indigenous to the Galapagos. Perhaps the best known of all 
the plants is the orchilla weed (Rocella tinctoria), commonly known 
as dyers’ moss. This weed finds it value from the fact that before 
the discovery of analine dyes it formed the basis for the manufac- 
ture of certain tints. At one time it brought a price of $5 to $6 per 
pound in the market, and the gathering of orchilla was a very profit- 
able commercial undertaking. The fact that this plant was found 
in great abundance on the middle levels of the islands led to a second 
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and also disastrous attempt at colonization. One VALDIZAN obtained 
a concession from the Ecuadorean Government for the exclusive 
collection of all the orchilla in the Galapagos group. In putting his 
concession into effect he tried to establish a colony on the islands, 
but after a precarious existence for a number of years the colonists 
assassinated VALDIZAN and made their way back to the mainland. 

All those who have studied flora and fauna in the group have been 
struck with the fact that the former, instead of being representative 
of what they expected to find in a tropical island, was more of that 
class of botany encountered in the highlands of the Andes. The 
vegetation here found at 1,000 feet having much in common with 
that growing at 10,000 feet elevation on the mountains of the main- 





THE HIDE HUNTERS. 


The wild cattle of Albemarle Island are hunted for their hides, being a considerable source of income 
for the concessionaire. 
land. In truth, there is nothing about the islands to convey an 
idea that they are in the most tropical of all tropical latitudes, 
directly under the Equator. 

The fishing grounds of the group have been famous for years up 
and down the west coast, codfish being especially numerous in this 
vicinity, while lobsters without claws and oysters are found on the 
rocks surrounding the islands. 

As a fish story, the experience of the owner of an auxiliary launch, 
who recently made a cruise throughout the islands, is given. This 
gentleman sets forth that he caught 50 codfish on a line, averaging | 
12 pounds, the largest weighing 18 pounds, in less than an hour. 
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Courtesy of New York Zoological Society . 


THE HAVOC OF THE OIL HUNTERS. 


The Galapagos turtle is especially valuable for a quality of oil that is extracted from one of its organs, and those who exploit this oil commercially are 
rapidly bringing about the extinction of these turtles. 
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That is about 1 fish a minute, which would seem to be about all the 
most exacting follower of IsAac WALTON could wish. 

There are large accumulations of salt throughout the various 
islands, so the proposition for the establishment of plants for the 
catching and salting of fish would seem to hold out hopes of con- 
siderable success. 

That the islands are of economic value is clearly established, but 
if any doubt remains of this point, it should be dispelled by a realiza- 
tion of what the last colonizer accomplished. A man named MANUEL 
J. Cosos established a hacienda and began the cultivation of sugar 
cane. He was not neglectful of other agricultural and horticul- 
tural opportunities, for in addition to his sugar cane he planted all 





WHERE “ORCHILLA”’ GROWS. 


Orchilla (Roccella tinctoria), commonly known as dyers moss, is the base)i certain dyes and also of 
litmus. It is also used in tinting the fluid of spirit thermometers. 
characters of vegetables and fruits, most of which prospered exceed- 
ingly. In fact, his ‘‘Centro del Progreso,’ which was the name of 
his sugar mill, rapidly increased in value, and in a few years a barren 
section of land of no value was transformed into a prosperous sugar 
plantation which could have been easily disposed of for $150,000. 
CoBos was sometimes called the ‘“‘King of the Galapagos Islands,” 
and it is feared that he exercised his power after the manner of the 
despot. He was the supreme authority, and in a number of cases 
inflicted the death penalty, which he sometimes varied by a sentence 
of exile, the adjacent islands being found eminently convenient as 
a place to which he could send such persons whom he judged merited 
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this character of punishment. He also found it convenient to 
establish his own bank, and issued paper and metal currency with 
which he paid his laborers. The advantages of this plan are self- 
evident. 

The Ecuadorean Government has several times begun negotiations 
for the sale of the islands, and as far back as 1851 the preliminaries 
of transfer were arranged with the United States, the sum offered 
being $3,000,000 for the right of collecting the guano that could be 
found on the islands. For various reasons the sale fell through, and 
while since that time tentative negotiations have been commenced 
during different administrations, no definite agreement has ever been 
reached. It is rumored that a prominent financier who is largely 
interested in Ecuadorean enterprises has more than a lien on these 
islands. 

Summarized, the resources of the islands are as follows: The wild 
cattle found in large numbers on several of the islands, especially 
Albemarle, where it is estimated that the total number of cattle is 
about 40,000; the galapagos, or land turtle, whose commercial value 
has already been detailed, but which is unfortunately rapidly dimin- 
ishing in numbers; the orchilla, no longer as valuable as in former 
years; donkeys, of which 20,000 fine specimens are roaming wild on 
James Island; seals, still found in great numbers on most of the 
islands; fisheries, already referred to; and the possibilities of the 
extensive cultivation of sugar cane and other agricultural and horti- 
cultural products. Citrus fruits thrive wonderfully in this climate 
and coffee has been cultivated with success. There are a number of 
sulphur deposits, as might be expected in volcanic formations. Some 
investigators see a considerable source of wealth in these. 

In conclusion, it is only necessary to emphasize what has been said 
in the opening paragraphs. of this article, that the situation of these 
islands on the crossroads of commerce will undoubtedly make them 
a considerable international factor of importance in the future. It 
might be found advisable for ships passing through the Panama Canal 
to coal at this point. The trade winds make it possible to lay down 
coal from Australia or Lota much more cheaply at Chatham Island 
than at Acapulco or Panama on the mainland. Because of their 
position within striking distance of this latter place their strategic 
value would be considerable under certain conditions. 

It has been the purpose of this paper to set forth briefly the economic 
resources of the Galapagos Islands. Certain phases of their possible 
development have been only indicated, and it may be stated that the 
Archipelago de Colon, as the group is now called, will be undoubtedly 
one of the most important possessions of the Ecuadorean Government. 
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HERE are as many nationalities in Latin America as there 
are in Kurope, and a much wider range and variety of 
climatic and topographical conditions. Climate and topog- 
raphy are vital forces in the manufacture of mental con- 

ditions in the human being, and therefore it is almost axiomatic 
that the peoples of Latin Amevica vary, one from another, quite as 
much as do the different nations of Europe. A discussion, therefore, 
in a single paper, of trade and diplomatic relations between Latin 
America and the United States must be as unsatisfactory as a similar 
discussion of the same question between the United States and 
Europe. If there be added to this the fact—which is sometimes for- 
gotten—that the Latin-American Republics owe their origin to 
widely-varied causes and nationalities, it is clear that diplomacy 
and trade between ourselves and one or another of these republics 
must vary quite as much as our corresponding relations with Norway, 
or Italy, or Russia, or Germany, or England. The use of the general 
term ‘‘Latin America’’ has become common, because all the repub- 
lics have a common root language and all have the republican form 
of government. And yet even the most cursory examination shows 
that the actual application of the republican form varies in each 
country, and the language is so different that books intended for 
Chile must be worded and spelled differently from those for Mexico 
or the Argentine. Furthermore, if the Uruguayan inhabitants to-day 
are the descendants of the hard-headed, clear-sighted, businesslike 
Galicians, they will necessarily have quite different ideas of trade 
and diplomacy from the Peruvians, who still have amongst them 
thousands of the descendants of the cultured Castilian viceroys and 
their followers. Any serious consideration therefore should cover 
diplomatic and trade relations between ourselves and a single Latin- 
American Republic, which would require a series of papers to cover 
the whole subject. Hence this paper can only give a series of im- 
pressions at best. 

The commercial attitude of the people of the United States is not 
only humiliating, but sadly out’ of date. We are a most provincial and 





aBy Joseph Hamblen Sears. A paper read at the meeting of the American His- 
torical Association in Indianapolis, December 29, 1910. 
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self-centered group of 90,000,000. The lack of knowledge of the geog- 
raphy of our southern neighbors is a small matter, but our ignorance 
of ordinary trade conditions is appalling! With the skillful insight of 
our legislators—which after all is only a reflection of the body politic— 
our laws do what they can to prevent any lines of transportation 
from bringing us into touch with anything south of Panama. But 
even to a casual traveler our trade knowledge of South America 
would be laughable, if it were not humiliating. We ship, for instance, 
to Lima, in Peru, cases of goods weighing four or five hundred pounds. 
This shipment must go completely around South America, through 
‘the Strait of Magellan in a foreign ship thousands of miles up the 
Pacific coast, and through the Tropics twice. It finally arrives at 
Callao, the port of Lima. This port is an open roadstead, exposed 
to the winds that come all the way from Japan. Ships must anchor 
off the surf and unload into barges. The latter are moored to the 
side of the steamer; and always, day and night, sometimes more, 
sometimes less, the great Pacific swell causes them to rise and fall 
from 5 to 15 feet, scraping alongside the larger craft. The 500-pound 
case must be lifted by derrick out of the steamer’s hold, swung over 
the side, and lowered into the barge. It is no small matter to clear 
the hatch without bursting the case. It is still more difficult to 
lower the case into the barge without going through the bottom and 
sinking the whole affair. But when the case is once in the barge it 
must be stowed in place by men who have nothing, and never can 
have anything, but their hands to move it about. I have seen a 
shipment of weighing scales from the United States, each case almost 
eas big as an upright piano, which these perspiring and cursing Peru- 
vians tried to unload. Two cases cleared the ship and the barge 
altogether and found a quiet grave at the bottom of the sea. 

Even this, however, is not absolutely impossible; but the next 
stage is pathetic at times. Let us say that these goods are bound 
for some interior city. Back of the city of Lima rise the great hills 
of the Andes, piled one upon another, forever covered with snow. 
in a latitude which corresponds with Havana. After leaving the 
railway up the mountains, there is only one way to reach the inte- 
rior cities—by winding trails in some cases at a height of 15,000 
or 16,000 feet. No wagons can go there—only the mule and the 
llama. These animals—indeed, nearly always the latter, because the ~ 
mule has difficulty in breathing in these high altitudes—must carry 
everything. And they will go on for days with a 50-pound bundle on 
each side, 100 pounds altogether, in two packages. What are they 
to do with a case weighing 500 pounds and with the dimensions of 
an upright piano ? 

It seems amazing to an ordinary person that such ignorance 
should exist in this enlightened country, in this enlightened age. 
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But how much more amazing it becomes when one considers that 
these goods are shipped by commercial houses whose business it is 
to find out such conditions! 

There are hundreds of such examples of goods shipped from the 
United States. There are almost no such examples of goods shipped 
from Germany, or Spain, or Great Britain. 

And all these are small details, of which there are many more. 
For example, semiperishable goods, such as biscuits, films, hun- 
dreds of commodities affected by the heat or the cold, the wet or 
dry weather, are shipped just as they are shipped to United States 
ports; yet on their way to Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and 
Chile they pass through the Tropics, through latitudes where it rains 
10 times a day every day in the year, through latitudes where it 
has not rained a drop in a hundred years. One can imagine the 
kindly thought which a merchant in Cuzco has for the United States 
when he receives such goods packed in paper parcels or wooden 
boxes. There has been recently shipped to Cochabamba, in Bolivia, 
a consignment of 1,250 books. They were packed in 203 packages, 
incased in air-tight zinc boxes, which were inclosed in heavy wooden 
casings. And this is the journey ahead of them: 

They must go around South America, be landed at Mollendo in 
Peru just outside the surf into an open barge, put ashore behind 
a breakwater and packed upon a narrow-gauge railroad car. They 
will then rise slowly and laboriously into the Andes to a height of 
12,000 feet. There they are transferred to a steamer on Lake 
Titicaca, a lake 30 to 50 miles wide and 120 miles long. The steamer 
will go out of sight of land up there amongst the peaks of the Andes 
12,000 feet above the sea; and finally next day the cases will be 
loaded upon a little train and run two hours into La Paz. Thence 
they must go on the backs of llamas up through the mountains to 
Cochabama. Yet the company which shipped these books once 
shipped the same quantity in two enormous cases and wondered 
that they never arrived at their destination! It would be laughable 
if it were not humiliating. And it should be borne in mind that 
these are not romances of the days of Pizarro and the Incas, but 
practical commercial facts in the year 1910. 

Furthermore, it is our custom in the United States, roughly 
speaking, to sell goods on what is called ‘‘30 days’ time;”’ that is, unless 
other terms are agreed upon, the purchaser is supposed to pay 30 
days after shipment of the order, or at most 30 days after the receipt 
of the goods. The corresponding period in most Latin-American 
countries is six months. A six-months’ credit with us would be 
12 months’ credit in most Latim-American countries. Yet this 
appears to be so little known that when a South American stipulates 
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_ that his payment is to be made in six months, the North American 
merchant in most cases thinks that his customer must be “bad 
pay,” and the sale is lost. As a matter of fact, the business intergity 
of the Spanish-American is so high that he very seldom fails to pay. 
This simple fact is not in itself particularly interesting in this con- 
nection. It is the universal ignorance of the fact on the part of 
merchants in the United States that is of moment, for this one 
small point alone causes unending friction, day by day, and the 
South American turns again, as he has many times before, to the 
Britisher, or the German, for something that perhaps is less satisfac- 
tory to him. 

We will not learn that such customs, though different from our 
own, may be quite as good, if not better. The Kuropean has gone 
into South America and learned the facts for himself. He has 
taken the attitude that if he is to do business with Latin America 
he must learn Latin-American customs and adapt his business to 
them. Our merchant takes the attitude that the purchaser in 
Latin America must change his customs of trade and adopt those 
of the United States. And we wonder why we do not increase our 
trade with South America! 

It would be interesting to take up the questions of drafts, of 
exchange, and of branch banking, but that is a subject for a series 
of papers in itself. Suffice it to note here that, so long as the banking 
laws of the United States forbid any form of surcursal, or branch, 
just so long will most of the banking business of Latim America be 
done through London. This one matter of exchange has a most 
vital influence on our trade with South America. Each Republic 
to-day has within its borders branch offices of European banks, and 
the lines of trade necessarily follow these. There is no question but 
that certain of our banks would open branches in many South Ameri- 
can cities were it not that our laws, or at all events the present 
interpretations of our laws, forbid it. 

In like manner the question of transportation is a block in the 
progress of closer relations through trade with our southern neigh- 
bors. In fact, the transportation situation is the most typical and 
most pathetic of all. 

It is difficult to believe that the nation, which 50 years ago began 
the commerce of the world with South America, now has not one 
steamship line beyond the equator which regularly flies the American 
flag; that 91 per cent of the trade between the United States and the 
world is carried in foreign ships; that something over $300,000,000 a 
year is paid by the American people to foreign nations to carry that 
trade! 
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Senator. Root” has gathered together some dramatic figures that 
are expressive of the present status. He says: 

In the year ending June 30, 1905, there entered the port of Rio de Janeiro steamers 
and sailing vessels, flying the flag of Austria-Hungary, 120; of Norway, 142; of Italy, 
165; of Argentine, 264; of France, 349; of Germany, 657; of Great Britain, 1,785; of 
the United States, no steamers and 7 sailing vessels, 2 of which were in distress. 

The high cost of living in our country, the high wages, the high 
prices of material make it cost us $4.37 per ton more than it costs a 
German steamship company to run a vessel. That is to say, it costs 
an American shipowner $43,700 a year more to run a 10,000-ton 
steamer than it costs a German shipowner to run the same vessel. 
In addition to this, the German Government subsidizes the lines 
running to South America. How can an American compete with 
this double handicap ? 

Yet when the subject of ship subsidy is brought forward, as it has 
been specifically in Congress for three or four years, there is distinct 
opposition. Up to the present time this has been strong enough to 
kill any and all measures, although the total expense necessary to 
subsidize lines running to all parts of South America from the United 
States and sufficient to put them on an equal footing with lines run- 
ning from other countries would cost the American Government but 
one quarter of the profits which it makes out of its foreign mails alone! 

Great merchants and traders as we pride ourselves upon being, 
we are day by day being quietly beaten at our own game by Euro- 
peans, and not because we are stupid, or behind the times, or poor 
business men, or without the desire for this enormous and growing 
market, but because we are so provincial, so set in our ways, so 
self-sufficient that we will not take the trouble to find out the 
customs of other nations, or if we do find them out will not belheve 
that they can be good, because they differ from our own. 

One of the most familiar explanations of this state of affairs is to 
the effect that the business men of the United States with their 
enormous country and untold resources have been too busy at home, 
have found too enticing returns near by to give them sufficient 
time to study the opportunities in Latin America, and that the 
Englishman was forced to seek outlets for his capital and opportu- 
nities for investment many years ago because there was so little 
left for him on his own islands. This is all true, but it makes no 
pretense to answer for the future, when, as is even now beginning 
to be the case, American capital will also have to look elsewhere 
over the new spaces of the earth for its best returns. 

This must for the moment suffice for our North American side 
of the trade relations: That owing to the provincialism of our people 
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we do not see the wisdom of applying such methods to South America 
as we have applied to Europe for a century past; that owing to our 
laws or lack of laws we are unable to compete in banking and ship- 
ping with European nations for this market. 

Turn now for a moment to the Latin-American’s attitude toward 
us in his trade relations. What is the attitude commercially of 
these great nations toward the United States? The answer is simple 
-and direct—they do not know the United States as we wish them to 
know us. 

With the few exceptions that do not change the importance of 
any statement, all the great enterprises, all the railroads, all the 
docks in the countries under discussion were conceived, financed, 
built, and are now run by Englishmen. Every railroad, with one 
exception, in the Argentine Republic was financed and built by 
Englishmen, and is now officered by them. The public waterworks 
of Buenos Aires, the tenth or eleventh city in the whole world, were 
built and are run by Englishmen. In the year 1909 Englishmen 
took $250,000,000 in dividends out of the Argentine alone. The 
railroad at Santos in Brazil, the docks of Rio de Janeiro, the won- 
derful trans-Andine railroad which runs across the continent from 
Buenos Aires to Valparaiso more than 800 miles and over and through 
the Andes were all financed in England. One famous and perhaps 
the most remarkable enterprise of all—the Oroya Railroad, from 
Lima to Cerro de Pasco, which climbs nearly 16,000 feet above the 
sea and crawls about among the cliffs and crags of the Andes—was 
conceived and built by an extraordinary American named MeEres. 
But he could not raise the money to finance it in the United States, 


so that now it is practically owned and is actually run by Eneglish- 
men. 


The natural result is that when the Governments of Latin America 
or some group of business men conceive a large commercial enter- 
' prise they never think of turning to anyone but the English for the 
money, the engineers, and the operators. 

Through the energy and patriotism of our distinguished minister to 
the Argentine, Mr. CHarLES H. SHERRILL, the Argentine Government 
has recently awarded to a company in the United States a contract 
for the building of two warships, and the amazement of the Argentine 
business men was almost comical when the announcement was made. 
They hardly believed that we could build ships. They talked about 
it on street corners. And the English colony became highly indig- 
nant. English shipbuilders had interviews in the Buenos Aires 
newspapers, stating as a well-known fact that shipbuilding compa- 
nies in the United States could not possibly build such craft, that no 
one could equal the Scotch and English shipyards, that therefore 
this strange award must have been brought about by bribery and 
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corruption; whereas it was simply one isolated case of an American 
company studying the problem and putting in a bid that secured the 
contract from 35 other competitors. There are something over 
40,000 English residents in the Argentine. There are 400 Americans. 
What should or could induce the Argentine people to turn to the 
United States and ask for terms and bids on any such enterprises ? 

Suppose, however, that they should, as they occasionally do? They 
are met with ignorance on our part; with lack of knowledge of pack- 
ing and shipping necessities; with only four or five steamship lines 
sailing from the United States and not flying the American flag 
either; with demands for payment which are totally unknown, unex- 
pected, and insulting to any Argentine house of standing; and finally 
with no facilities for financial relations except through England. 

Why, in the name of good common sense, should the harassed 
Buenos Aires merchant buy goods on hard terms from the United 
States that may be shipped first to England and then to Buenos Aires, 
paid for sooner than he ever has to pay anyone else, and paid for at 
that through England! The South American simply does not, as a 
rule, consider the United States as a commercial possibility. 

Nevertheless, the Latin-American does know the United States of 
North America; though one distinguished and cultivated professor 
in a South American university put his finger on Puget Sound when 
asked to place New York City on the map. Yet he might well have 
asked in return any cultivated North American confrére to place Co- 
rrientes, or Rosario, or Iquique, or Cuzco—all important places in 
South America—and have had a better chance to laugh. In my 
national egotism I once asked a man on the street to direct me to the 
United States consulate. He lifted his hat, smiled, said ‘‘Certainly,”’ 
and turned to walk with me to the corner, where he pointed out the 
consulate’s sign a few hundred feet away. I thanked him and pro- 
ceeded alone to the house. It was the consulate of the United States 
of Mexico. 

Yet they do in a way know our country, principally, however, as a 
ereat agricultural nation which has in some unexplained way assumed 
a protectorate over their continent. And that approaches thesecond 
portion of the subject. 

All questions of diplomacy are to-day allied to commerce, and the 
union of the two seems to be becoming ever closer. As the diplomat 
who once was the person of the sovereign sinks or rises into the diplo- 
matic agent of a Government, he finds more and more that commer- 
cial relations are the vital forces in maintaining peace and friendship 
between nations. This is as true of the diplomatic relations between 
the United States and Latin America as elsewhere. We have com- 
paratively slight trade relations with our southern neighbors, and 
therefore our diplomatic relations with them are not as important 
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and extensive as these relations in other parts of the world. Never- 
theless the active work of the Pan American Union and the promo- 
tion of Pan American congresses is doing a great deal to bring us closer 
together and, what is far more important, is beginning to force upon 
the citizens of the United States the necessity of learning something 
of the practical conditions existing in more than half of our Western 
Hemisphere. Yet there is an enormous amount of education still 
needed and the Union has good work ahead of it for years to come, 
unless our countrymen wake up to their ignorance faster than they 
have in the past. 

It is not so much that we do not understand Latin America; it is 
that we do not attempt to understand. 

These Republics have developed enormously in the last two or 
three decades. It should be kept in mind, for example, that the 
city of Buenos Aires has increased its population in the last 11 years 
100 per cent while New York—the great grower—has in 10 years 
only increased 48 per cent. That is to say, Buenos Aires has grown 
twice as fast as New York in the same period. It is now a city 
larger than any other in the United States with the sole exceptions 
of New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. It is three times the size of 
Rome. Its traffic problems are far greater than those of London or 
New York. It has grown so fast that improvements can not possibly 
keep up with it. Children are without schools each year, though 
Doctor Naon, until recently Minister of Education, has spent the best 
years of his life in finding housing for them and raising money for 
maintenance. The treatment of immigrants is more systematic and 
complete than anywhere else in the world. The hotels equal those 
of New York, London, and Paris. It is a cosmopolitan city—not a 
huge border town—where all languages are spoken and all nation- 
alities gather. The country of which it is the capital, and most 
other South American Republics, are changing in the same way— 
moving forward each year with astonishing speed. Meantime, as 
the Governments strengthen, revolutions are becoming a thing of 
the past. 

When an American citizen goes to England and reads the English 
papers to see what is taking place in his own land he is amused to 
see only accounts of floods, railway accidents, and lynchings. When 
a South American comes to the United States he feels the same 
amusement at reading of nothing but revolutions from his native 
land. I have heard citizens in different cities of South America on 
days before election crying ‘“‘ Revolution!” as they marched through 
the streets, and felt that at last I might see one. It was nothing 
more than a New Yorker’s cry of ‘‘ Vote for Taft!”—or women. In 
fact, the suffragette demonstrations in London are much more 
serious than the average South American revolution to-day—not of 
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10 or 15 years ago, but of to-day. In other words, they are seldom 
more than riots. The Mexican troubles we have read so much of 
recently are partly riots and partly the press agency work of the 
opponents of President Diaz, who reside for special reasons in the 
United States. 

The real causes for differences between the Republics are the final 
settlements of boundary questions between the eastern borders of 
the Pacific States and the western borders of the Atlantic States. 
These may in the future be settled amicably by The Hague Tribunal, 
or by arbitration—far more peaceably than similar questions were 
settled in our own country. 

Furthermore, the Latin when he gets into a discussion has for. 
hundreds of years been accustomed to make a final settlement with 
knife or gun, as the Anglo-Saxon would go to court, or the French- 
man to a duel. Consequently, in riots in Latin America there is 
still likely to be a tragedy at the end, just as there used to be in our 
cowboy days in the West, is to-day in our southern color-line dis- 
agreements, and will be for a long time to come in our labor strikes 
and riots. 

It is trite to recall that for 300 years all Latin America was ground 
beneath the worst government human beings can live under; that 
then suddenly groups of men who had for generations been serfs 
were told to come to the polls and vote. They did not know how. 
They are beginning to learn now. That the Chileno, the Mexican 
Indian, the Araucanian, the inhabitants of the montafia, may not 
always be able to cast an intelligent vote, because the Anglo-Saxon 
can do so after fighting for 200 years to get it, is just as trite a 
remark. Hence the adaptation of the Anglo-Saxon’s constitution to 
suit other peoples has made each Republic in its governmental work- 
ings different from all others and all different from our own. Even 
ours has not that smooth, peaceful, untroubled progress which would 
admit of our throwing stones at our neighbors. But the growth to 
the south of us in the last 10 or 20 years has been marvelous. Each 
nation now in Latin America, with the evident exception of two or 
three, is a nation. 

These people are not nations of shopkeepers. They are emotional 
and sensitive always, and when educated they are cultivated and 
refined to a degree seldom found in our own land. Every boy and 
girl of a well-to-do family in Peru, Chile, and the East Coast Republics, 
looks forward to finishing his or her education in France. Even from 
Peru, 44 days from Europe, all women look to Paris for their fashions 
just as our own sisters and wives and daughters do. All scientific 
books are in French; none in Spanish. A professional man must and 
does read French, though many do not know English at all. In 
other words, their center of cultivation is France. They know of no 
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particular forms of culture that lead them to turn to the United States. 
Occasionally one finds a man who has been to Cornell, or one of our 
larger colleges, where engineering and agriculture may be made a 
specialty, but this is very rare. 

These refined, cultivated, sensitive people are influenced by their 
nature toward evident tendencies. When Chile and the Argentine 
at last settled their boundary disputes along the peaks of the Andes, 
they melted up the bronze of the cannon they had turned against 
one another and cast an impressive statue of Curist, THE Pactri- 
caTor, 40 feet in height, and set it on a pedestal at the top of the 
Pass between the two countries 13,000 feet above the sea. There 
it stands alone and solitary on the boundary line, amidst the snows 
and glaciers, far above the spot where the railroad at its highest 
point tunnels through the final range. 

Like our Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor, the impetus which 
suggested it came from the warm-hearted, poetic Latin nature.- 

Upon this foundation is superimposed the Monroe Doctrine. 
When Mr. Monroe issued his message he undoubtedly, with this 
country behind him, made for the peace and independence of Latin 
America, whether he intended it or not. Many students have spent 
years in interpreting the Doctrine, its importance to us, its wide 
influence over the history of the Western Hemisphere, and it would 
be folly to attempt any discussion of it here. For the present pur- 
pose it is sufficient to accept the hypothesis that the Doctrine was a 
perfectly proper and highly necessary attitude taken by this country 
to protect itself from dangerous invasion by foreign powers upon 
this Hemisphere. But years have passed since then, more especially 
the last two decades; and that Doctrine has developed a different 
significance in the mind of the South American. 

Here are really great and growing nations who from time to time 
hear a little-known country farther away from them in miles and 
associations than Europe, issuing what they consider its ukases that 
it will look with disfavor upon any interference with their progress, 
They know France well. They have thousands of Germans amongst 
them who carry on trade in their midst. The English they have 
with them always. And some one whom they do not know presumes 
to assume what to their minds is nothing less than a protectorate 


over them against these very peoples. This is not a situation in the , ° 


days of President Monrog; it is a situation in the Twentieth Century, 
and the Twentieth Century is a very different one in South America 
from the Nineteenth. 

This attitude toward the Monroe Doctrine confronts one in most 
serious conversations with thoughtful, patriotic citizens from Ecuador 
southward and around the Horn to Brazil. How much farther it 
goes, I can not say; but I have myself found it in almost every office— 
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certainly in every drawing room visited. Sometimes it seems to 
carry an idea that we are seeking eventually to absorb the Southern 
Continent. Sometimes it is simply offended national pride. But 
the sentiment is there, and if we in this country do not know of it, 
it is time that some one told us. The Monroe Doctrine to-day, if it 
is not to be an underlying cause for diplomatic friction in a suffi- 
ciently clouded situation, should be made to typify to the Latin- 
American mind a mutually beneficial alliance, not a protectorate 
assumed by the United States. That there is no intention of absorp- 
tion or protectorate on our part, that there never was any such 
intention, that we were only thinking of ourselves and protecting 
ourselves from European invasions on these two continents, carries 
no particular meaning to Latin-Americans to-day, because they do 
not have any vital interest in our views. And they have no vital 
interest in our views because they do not know us. What the real 
nations to the south need from us is our acquaintance and cooperation; 
and we certainly need theirs. For acquaintance and friendship and 
cooperation the world over spell commerce; and with close com- 
mercial relations war is held closer in check as the years progress. 

Diplomatic relations end when amicable relations cease. There is 
nothing that makes for amity so strongly in these modern days as close 
commercial relations, which are mutually advantageous. Year by 
year commerce, which has been called war, tends more and more to 
preserve the peace, and one method toward intimate diplomatic rela- 
tions with South America is to cement closer and closer the present 
very slight commercial relations between them and ourselves. It 
should be emphasized that our consular and diplomatic representatives 
in the Republics under discussion are working to extraordinarily good 
purpose in this direction, and the State Department, by the actual 
results that are being produced, as well as by the statements of its 
representatives, is insisting on every endeavor being made to push 
forward all legitimate commercial enterprises of Americans in these 
countries. 

The work of our Government in its field, the work of the Pan 
American Union and the different congresses in their fields, is all good 
and to the point. But nothing will be accomplished to promote 
closer relations in trade and diplomacy until large numbers of indi- 
viduals in this country become interested themselves. And to pro- 
voke this individual interest should be the purpose of those who know 
the facts. 

To summarize this slight presentation, it is made clear to any 
observer of Latin America that the opportunities for trade relations 
are legion; that we do not as a nation yet recognize this except in a 
few isolated cases of smaller articles; that the question of large 
enterprises such as coal, partly manufactured steel—all such branches 
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of trade—are not yet considered here, but are sure of a good market 
there; that transportation is pathetic; that our lack of knowledge of 
conditions is ludicrous; that direct banking facilities do not exist; that 
as time goes on and these do not improve the impression created by the 
United States is increasingly unfortunate and, of course, unnecessary. 

Likewise in diplomacy the impression is gathered that a different 
attitude is to-day necessary on our part from the attitude which was 
correct in 1823; that evermore care should be taken by our diplo- 
matic and consular representatives to assist American merchants with 
information and advice both here and in the different Republics; that 
patriotic, clear-headed, practical men like Mr. SuHerrity, in Argen- 
tina, and Mr. Gopine, the consul general in Uruguay, should be 
selected and urged to accept diplomatic and consular positions; that 
the State Department should listen carefully to the advice of such 
men before taking definite positions. 

Finally, it is clear that diplomatic relations will always follow 
where the ingenuity of the individual pushes trade, and therefore our 
trade and diplomatic relations with Latin America, to use the simile 
of the game of chess, might be said to be in the following position at 
the moment: It is the move of the United States—not that of Latin 
America. 
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NEw Or.EANS, December 1, 1910. 


To the Editor. 


Dear Sir: I fancy that my traveling friend will say, when he reads my last letter 
describing the conditions under which he must go to Tegucigalpa, ‘‘Thank goodness, 


that’s over.’’ But I must not allow him to congratulate himself too soon. 


I can only 


reply, ‘‘Cheer up, the worst is yet to come!’’ Which is the simple truth, because the 
trip from Tegucigalpa to Cortes on the north coast of Honduras is the roughest route of 
routine travel in Central America. Anything more primitive becomes, practically 


pe akisng, breaking one’s way into the wilderness. 





A BRIDLE PATH ACROSS HONDURAS. 


The greater part of the way from Tegucigalpa, Honduras, to the north coast is over the mountains, 
which do not attain to a remarkable height, but are nevertheless at an elevation of from 2,000 to 
to 6,000 feet. The trails skirt the slopes, keeping usually within the pine region, and pass below 
that belt into a more tropical area only on rare occasions. For the pack and saddle animal these 


paths are open enough, but acart could not possibly negotiate them. 


But what is he going to do about it? To be thorough, he should not omit the capital 
of the Republic, and once in Tegucigalpa, it would be foolish to go back to Amapala 
over the same road. I have known people to do this, however, and then to take 
steamer to San Jose de Guatemala, cross that Republic to Barrios, and catch a steamer 
from there to Cortes, a trip of at least 14 days’ hard traveling, two of which must be in 
the saddle. Compared to the straight north road of six days in the saddle, it is a waste 
of time. Overland is no trip for a woman; although, on the other hand, I have known 
them to make it in 14 days or even less. But perhaps I can make the journey clearer 


when I come to it. Let me get back to where the start is made. 


Tegucigalpa is a city of about 40,000 inhabitants, counting. the adjoining neighbor- 
hood, which includes several mining camps and a few suburban settlements. It is 
the center of Honduras social and political life, and in reality exercises considerable 
influence over business and commercial activity in all the country. The best store 
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are here, and almost all retail supplies for interior towns are purchased in them, 
although they are closely connected with the importing houses at Amapala. It is a 
great mistake nevertheless to assume that on that account nothing is to be gained by 
visiting Tegucigalpa... The stores andl merchants in that city set or follow the fashions, 
and often buy for their trade articles not furnished by the importing agents, because 
these agents handle staples chiefly and do not always know what is wanted according 
to the styles or seasons, while the retailers most certainly do know. That’s their 
business. 

My advice is, therefore, that Tegucigalpa ought to be visited by the salesman. 
Germans go there regularly, but Americans are rarely seen, more’s the pity. There 
is asmall American colony in the city and many American employees in the near-by 
mining camp. If they had the opportunity to purchase home-made goods, instead of 
foreign stuff, they would doso. As itis now, about the only choice offered in the entire 
region is between English, German, or French articles, which are in themselves worth 
the price, but do not meet the demand which the United States can so easily supply. 





THE “CABILDO”’ IN COMAYAGUA, HONDURAS. 


The Cabildo in many Latin-American towns is what would be called in English the town hall. 
Comayagua was the original capital of the Republic, but is now only the capital of a department, 
although commercially it is one of the most important centers in the country. Some of the old 
architecture is fine, and of the newer structures the Cabildo is the best. 


It is another matter, however, to decide whether to try for such isolated towns as 
Danli to the southeast, Jutigalpa to the northeast, Yoro to the north, or a few smaller 
places to the west. Ishould say ‘‘No.’’ For the present these side trips would be too 
costly, and in all probability the large dealers in the capital, some of whom I know 
have branches in the interior, would satisfactorily extend the market in that direction. 
The principal point gained is to establish a center of influence in the Republic, and 
this is best accomplished right in Tegucigalpa. 

So, therefore, let’s be on the move toward Cortes. If the alert traveling man studies 
the country in this way, he will discover many things needed by the natives, no matter 
how poor and meager their lives appear. There is really no manufacturing activity 
in all the Republic. The people produce nothing beyond what they can piece 
together in their homes, yet they can buy and pay for imported supplies, as is proved 
by the sight and sound of sewing machines in hamlets of the most lowly kind. I 
haven’t found that trade knocks at a man’s door very hard; it can always be developed, 
but some one must hustle for it. 
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After all, the best argument for the trip to the north coast instead of the return 
southward through Amapala is that between Tegucigalpa and Cortes the richest 
portion of the Republic is crossed, and in this section whatever railroad is built in the 
future is bound to be located. In addition to which, the trip brings one out past the 
town of San Pedro Sula, the interesting American settlement not far from Cortes, and 
offers a chance to see what has been accomplished here. 

I have made the journey from Tegucigalpa to Pimienta in six days. It can be 
made, by a little extra effort, in five days. Good travelers frequently make it in four 
days, and I heard of one instance, which I thoroughly believe, when a native boy, 
urged by the offer of a fat reward, reached the capital on the evening of the second day, 
having left Pimienta about sunrise. This was on foot, however, for the mozos in Hon- 
duras, as I said before, run along the mountain trails and make better time this way 
than if they went on horse or mule back. Butsix days is the saner reckoning, omitting, 
of course, any serious attempt to do business along the way. Iisalesare to be discussed, 
it will take two or more days and probably a week longer. 

It is about 180 miles (290 kilometers) or as they reckon in Central America, calling 
21 miles a league, about 72 leagues from Tegucigalpa to Pimienta. Please don’t 
laugh at the repetition of the word ‘‘about.’’ The traveler in Central America, and 
for all I can hear in all Latin America, learns to take philosophically the native state- 
ment of poco mas 6 menos (a little more or less), or to smile when, after having been 
jogging along for an hour to a place said to be 4 leagues away, to hear from the chance 
passenger on the road that that very place is now 5 leagues farther on. Anyhow, 
I base my estimation on personal experience, on careful computation by other Yan- 
kees who have made the trip, and on the assertion of the mozos who have an acute 
feeling of distance. I am perfectly satisfied to stick to this distance until a surveyor 
measures it by scientific instruments. 

The traveler, besides the outfit I mentioned in my first letter, must provide imasel 
with his own hammock, a blanket, and a revolver. The saddle and pack mules he 
can hire from a responsible stable keeper in Tegucigalpa, who will necessarily furnish 
the mozos to accompany the animals. A man traveling light may buy his horse or 
mule, but that would be foolishness, and he would lose time and money in the long 
run. I’ll explain the reason for all three of these pioneer articles. 

The hammock is essential for the comfort and decency demanded by the respectable 
traveler. There are five nights on the road. In only two of the stopping places are 
beds obtainable, and even then this is not always the case. Other travelers may 
arrive before you do, and they may be quartered in these beds, or you may not like 
the beds. One’s own hammock, on the contrary, is always one’s own, and relatively 
clean. The native cottages are simple affairs, and the inhabitants probably possess 
one or more beds, but it is a great deal to ask that he or she vacate the bed, for it must 
be remembered that there are no hotels on the way and that every night’s lodging is 
a matter of courtesy and not a commercial transaction, although of course it is paid for. 

The same rule applies to the blanket. Every night of the five is cold. In Pro- 
teccion, very cold, for the altitude is way above 4,000 feet, and to wrap one’s self in 
a warm blanket is necessary for comfort. This is the only safe rule. 

As to a revolver, there may be some argument. I have traveled in most parts of 
Central America and Mexico with no weapon whatever, and yet, in some of the wilder 
sections, like this in Honduras, brigands are occasionally met, or rather are certainly 
prowling around. They rarely molest a foreigner. Nevertheless, it is the custom 
of the country, and the natives undoubtedly have more respect for the traveler who 
is armed. . It always seems ridiculous, but I yield to custom and carry a revolver. 
The next fellow may do as he pleases. 

Now a word as to the money of Honduras. From Amapala to Tegucigalpa almost 
any money will pass, as Central American paper or especially United States gold, 
can be exchanged at the port for native currency. From Tegucigalpa to Cortes the 
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natives understand only local money. A peso silver, in Honduras, is nominally 
worth $0.382 gold. Actually it fluctuates at 280 or above; that is to say, $1 United 
States gold will buy 2 pesos and 80 centavos paper, more or less, according to exchange. 
On the way north, as far at least as Comayagua, paper pesos with silver fractions are 
preferred and must be used, but it is wise to have the bank notes stamped as available 
in San Pedro Sula and Cortes. Any business house will explain this detail. The 
closer one comes to Cortes the more currency in Guatemala silver is used. This is 
a funny state of affairs, because this same silver, although preferred in Honduras: 
has practically no value whatever in Guatemala, and once across the border is worth 
only what the traveler can sell it for, which is precious little. It is best, therefore, 
to get rid of it while in Honduras, and to trust to United States gold until reaching 
Guatemala City. 

But to begin the journey. I give my itinerary day by day, and shall go into detail 
only where necessary. 





A RESTING PLACE FOR THE NIGHT. 


There is really no licensed inn along the entire north road in Honduras. Every village has, how- 
ever, some kindly person, a widow, perhaps, who is willing to entertain the wayfarer with food 
and a night’s lodging, although no one feels obligated to do so. ‘The traveler must therefore 
supply his own hammock and blankets, which the mozos arrange, while looking after his comfort 
in other ways. 


First day: Tegucigalpa to Proteccion, 36 miles, leaving at 6 a. m., over a winding 
mule trail toward the north; elevation 8.30 a. m. 4,500 feet, descending gradually to 
Tamara, a hamlet where luncheon is taken. Now the road crosses and recrosses the 
Rio Hambre, up the valley to 4,500 feet again at 4.30 p. m., and again up and down 
till 5.30 p. m. at Proteccion at the same elevation; a village where a hospitable old 
woman grants food and lodging, i. e., permission to sling a hammock and to crawl 
under one’s blanket at 8.30 p. m., tired out. 

Second day: Proteccion to Comayagua, 36 miles, starting at 6 a. m. just at sunrise. 
The day before, traveling was rough, in valleys and with little signs of habitation after 
the outskirts of the capital had been left behind. To-day it seemed at first worse than 
yesterday. Rocks are everywhere, the path only between the stones for an hour, and 
then begins a steep descent of 1,000 feet, better undertaken on foot for comfort and to 
relieve the mules, into the valley of Comayagua, a wonderful expression of nature, 40 
miles long I should reckon, and 25 miles broad. It is fertile at all periods, but dry 
in the dry season, yet irrigation, which should be easy enough, would work wonders for 
corn, cattle, sugar and similar crops. Flores is a desolate hamlet at the edge of the 
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valley, away from the rocks that form the cliff-like sides down which we came. Flores 
is half way, the remainder of the journey being on level ground, hot and lonely till the 
ruins of the original Comayagua are in sight, once the capital of Honduras. Comayagua 
we reached at 4.30 p.m. It is a pretty place, abundant water, several good sized 
shops, and the center of all the business in the neighborhood. It might be a city of 
100,000 inhabitants instead of the meager 7,000 or 8,000 claimed, and will some day 
be worthy of its ancient glory. Elevation 2,500 feet. 

Third day: Comayagua to Cuevas, 30 miles, leaving at 6.30 a. m. to arrive at 5.15 
p.m. You must take my word for it that the north half of the Republic is a thousand 
times more fertile than the south half, and immeasurably better watered. The mozos 
(servant boys) assert that the running water is all pure and sweet, and I have drunk 
from many of the springs and rivers without bad results. On this day’s journey every 
variety of scenery, from Tropic banana groves with palms and ferns, to heavy pine 
forests at an elevation of 3,000 feet, is passed. One drop I have measured is 1,200 feet, 





THROUGH THE JUNGLE, IN HONDURAS. 


As the path approaches the north coast, it falls from the interior plateau to a much lower level, 
and for many miles passes through a truly tropical jungle. No thoroughfare is possible a few 
feet beyond the cleared road. In the dry season pack and saddle animals negotiate it easily 
enough, but during heavy rains it is nearly impassable. For the commercial traveler this portion 
of the journey is a hardship, but for the student and tourist, interested in novel scenes and 
experience, the day is one long to be remembered. 


where the river Umuya is crossed, but Cuevas is 2,100 feet up on the top of a hill, like 
a fortress commanding the valley below. 

Fourth day: Cuevas to Miambar, only 18 miles, but called by the boys the worst day 
of all, because of the steep hill climbing. We left at 7.40 a. m. and arrived at Miambar 
2p. m., elevation 1,600 feet. Pine on the mountain side, Tropics in the valley, up 
hill or down dale all the way, a few more villages in sight and more signs of farming, but 
no real industry, only corn fields, cattle, and pigs. 

_ Fifth day: Miambar to Santa Cruz de Yojoa, 30 miles. Left at 4 a. m. to arrive at 
4.30 p.m. The most beautiful day of all. Tropics, pine, rocks, and meadows, at 
elevations from 1,500 feet to 2,500 feet, but Santa Cruz is 1,800 feet in a fine valley, 
perfectly suited for breeding and rearing fat cattle. There is another road toward the 
west, preferred by some, but so far as I can see there is no choice, one being no better 
or worse than the other, although the Santa Cruz road is the more popular. For the 
last two hours of the journey, at an elevation of about 2,000 feet, there are vistas like 
the rich fields of Arkansas, red soil and deep grass, and at times I have been reminded 
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unmistakably of the meadows of Kent, in England, except for lack of villages and of 
the peaceful signs of country habitation. One of the natives told me that years ago 
the whole neighborhood was much better cultivated, but that nowadays many 
ranches have been abandoned, the only hope of renewed activity being in the long 
deferred but ever expected railway extension from Pimienta to the interior. 

Sixth day: Santa Cruz to Pimienta, 30 miles. Left at 6 a. m.and crossed to Pimi- 
enta on the Ulua River, the biggest in Honduras, at a few minutes after4 p.m. The 
road, after staying on the plateau for over an hour, drops steeply to 800 feet into the 
really truly Tropics. Sugar, a few bananas, and cattle; plenty of water, and the rest 
of it jungle, so thick that a machete is needed 5 feet off the road. This is newly built, 
and shows it, but Pimienta is so near that the last few miles of hardship pass quickly 
enough. Weare close to American civilization now, and begin to dream of beds, shops, 
and business, since nothing for the four days after leaving Comayagua can remind me 
of whatever brought me here. 





THE MAIN STREET IN SAN PEDRO SULA, HONDURAS. 


San Pedro Sula is the most modern town in the Republic. Distant only a few hours by rail from 
Puerto Cortes, it lies in the heart of a rich banana and tropical agricultural region, yet close enough 
to the mountains to possess a fine climate. Many Americans live here, and they have introduced 
their energy in social and industrial matters. 


The cost for each mule and boy has been about 50 pesos ($18 gold), and say $2 gold 
a day for all extras. 

Pimienta is the present terminus of the Honduras Railway (National), 57 miles (90 
kilometers) from Cortes. Steamers can ply on the Ulua River as far as this point, and 
when the spring freshets are not tearing things to pieces, they keep active in carrying 
fruit or hardwoods from here to the coast. I have crossed the river in a dugout, but 
those who live on its banks say that in the rainy season it is all one’s life is worth trying 
to do so until the water goes down. No business here, either, so it is best to hurry on 
to San Pedro Sula, 19 miles (30 kilometers) toward the north, and 37 miles (60 kilo- 
meters) from the terminus, Puerto Cortes, on the Gulf of Mexico. 

San Pedro Sula is worth while, and the many good American residents living in the 
place welcome the traveler. Their panic of 1906 is a thing of the past, and, although 
the boom of earlier days has quieted, the town and its surroundings are yet sure of 
normal and healthy progress. 

Cortes is a vantage ground for this part of the Caribbean coast. Eastward are the 
ports of Tela, Ceiba, Iriona, and Trujillo, which can be visited by means of local 
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schooners or launches, while toward the west are the two ports of Guatemala—Livings- 
ton and Barrios—only a few hours away by frequent steamers from New Orleans to 
or from Cortes. 

I shall not take up much of your time in discussing the Republic of Guatemala. 
It is getting to be well known, appreciated, and traveled. Almost all available 
territory is approachable by the railways, and the interior towns are quite easy of 
access by stage, wagon, or the faithful mule. 

From Livingston, for example, which is now regularly scheduled by steamers 
from New York and New Orleans, traffic is carried on by lhghter steamers passing up 
Lake Isabal and by a short railway extending toward the northwest. This is the 
nearest way to reach Coban, one of the largest and most prosperous cities in central 
Guatemala. The ordinary traveler seldom goes there, however. To the south a 
railway connecting with steamers at Barrios and offering a daily service—again 
sunrise trains—takes you to the capital, Guatemala City, in about 10 hours, from 





THE PIER AT PUERTO CORTES, HONDURAS. 


This is one of the finest harbors on the Caribbean Sea. Protected from most storms, it has the 
advantage of deep water close to the pier, so that steamers of good draft can lie alongside. 
The town itself is doing considerable improving, by filling swamps and draining stagnant places. 


which another line goes to the port of San Jose de Guatemala, or westward at the base 
of the mountains, almost to the Mexican frontier. 

To Guatemala City must be given at least one week, but two weeks are none too 
much. Then there are Antigua, 5 hours away by stage coach; Mazaltenango to 
the west, Retalhuleu and Caballo Blanco toward Champerico on the coast, both towns 
becoming important on account of the approach of the Pan American Railway over 
the Suchiate River between Mexico and Guatemala; they will be busy places and 
worth careful attention when travel from one capital—Mexico and Guatemala—to 
the other is made possible by rail connection. Quezaltenango, up in the mountains 
above these places, will take three or four days more. I can put a conservative 
limit, therefore, on all of Guatemala of three weeks, but even then the field is by no 
means covered. 

Of the money of Guatemala I am rather afraid to speak, because it is so apt to be 
changed before this is read. When I last was there only paper pesos were in circu- 
lation, silver money of the country’s coinage being, as I said in Honduras, unrecog- 
nized by the people, although used in that next-door neighbor. The paper peso 
should be equal to a silver peso of the four other silver Republics—38 cents and a 
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fraction gold—but it isn’t. Its depreciation was such that it was worth about 6 cents 
gold, all payments being made on that basis. Local prices are in this paper currency, 
so that living is cheap, but importations are priced in gold values, so that such values 
appear excessive. The merchant must judge accordingly. This awkward condition 
is bound to be remedied within a short time, however, just as sure as the sun shines, 
and then I warn the American manufacturer that if he hasn’t kept his eyes on Guate- 
mala, he will have overlooked a splendid market for his future trade. 

Now let me sum up, Mr. Editor, because I feel that I am stretching these letters 
to an unwieldy length, and I do not wish to spoil the pages of your splendid BULLETIN 
by unreadable matter. 

Guatemala can of course be visited by itself, and I advise the novice, who knows 
nothing of Latin America, to try first either this country or Costa Rica alone. The 
time allowance should be six weeks from New York or New Orleans and return, for 
either country, or say, 10 weeks for both of them together, as it is not hard to cover 





ONE OF THE MODERN BUILDINGS OF THE COTTON FACTORY AT CANTEL, 
GUATEMALA. 


Not far from the city of Quezaltenango is a well-developed and splendidly equipped cotton fac- 
tory, using as much native cotton as may be grown, but importing chiefly the raw material from 
the United States and elsewhere. Only simple cloth is as yet manufactured, but the supply 
seldom is great enough to meet the demand within the Republic. 


both of them in one trip, taking steamer along the Pacific side or recrossing one Repub- 
lic to find a steamer on the Atlantic side plying between Limon and Barrios. 

But I started out to break the illusion of my friend who was going to ‘‘do Central 
America in three months.’”’ Itsimply can not be done decently. In my last itinerary 
I had used up 14 weeks in reaching Tegucigalpa. Two weeks is a modest limit 
between the capital of Honduras and Guatemala City, if any effort is made to sell 
goods, and that’s what he would be there for, I fancy. Three weeks more for Guate- 
mala, and one week on the home trip. Six and 14 make 20, which is nearer 5 months 
than 3, and close reckoning at that. Even such traveling does not cover all of Central 
America, for the east coast of Nicaragua—Bluefields—and Belize in British Honduras, 
are active buying towns, if worked right; but these places can not well be included 
in such a Central American schedule as this, so I omit them from consideration. 

Twenty weeks takes in all of Central America in one trip. Nothing less will reach 
the territory satisfactorily. Salvador can be visited alone, if desired, by the newly 
organized service through the City of Mexico (or Veracruz), 8 days from New York, 
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but even that means 6 weeks to one Republic alone, while I have covered them 
all in my scheme of 20. 

I have said little about the cost, because that differs according to the individual, 
the goods he carries, and the character of merchants with whom he expects to deal. 
Twenty weeks contain 140 days; estimate $10 gold a day, or $1,500 in all, and I am 
sure that a hugely generous allowance is made, which should embrace everything 
and leave the traveler free from worry about emergencies that might arise. I speak 
only of travel in the dry season—December to April—for in other months the expense 
of time and money will surely exceed this limit. 

Will it pay? ‘This is of course the first question to be asked in considering any 
such venture. From my own experience I shall answer, yes. Perhaps not the 
first time, however. Yet I think the right man, making friends and demonstrating 
the excellent quality of his wares, can meet these expenses. But the great gain 
will be to establish a market, which is decidedly more easily developed on the second 
trip, and subsequently. Keep at it—just as a man would in the States. This is 
the best and in fact the only rule. The man who hopes to sell just once, with only 
a slight prospect of tempting the market another time, should leave it alone. 

Now, what to sell? Almost anything. I am not sure but that even pianos might 
turn out profitable, but I wouldn’t advise a person to try that line only. The people 
in Central America are musical and would surely take to phonographs. But the 
simpler necessities and articles approaching to luxuries are most in demand. I will 
not presume to specify what particular goods to offer. Machinery, house fittings, 
clothing, tools, canned goods—in a word, staples, which implies the immense mass 
of articles wanted by Central Americans, and at present supplied to a liberal extent 
_ by European exporters. But caution must be observed that good goods are shown 
and delivered. Even a native can be fooled only once. I know of an instance in 
Central America where barbed wire was furnished on a close contract, and the money 
paid in due time, but the wire lasted scarcely two years, and is to-day a standing 
advertisement in favor of German wire, which ten years after it was put up as a fence 
is serving its purpose. 

But, Mr. Editor, I must close. I had not intended to go into the question of markets 
and methods. I see you have headed my letters ‘‘Traveling notes,’’ and it is best 
to limit them to that subject. I surely am grateful to you for the space you have 
given me, and I sincerely hope that some reader may take me seriously and be encour- 
aged to trust the highways and byways of Central America in his ambition to expand 
our American trade as well as our American ideals. The people there like Yankee 
goods. They will buy them, but as a rule only when they are shown at first hand 
by a man who knows his business. 

Thank you again for your patience. I want to see these countries better known and 
understood. I think American manufacturers ought to make earnest efforts to meet 
their wants. It can’t be done, however, by catalogues and quotations. If the money 
spent in postage and for translations were put into a personal venture of the kind I 
have tried to analyze, I know that the era of peace and prosperity in'Central America 


would be hastened to the benefit of all concerned. 
VIAJERO. 
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HE North American manufacturer has been so busy develop- 
ing and extending the home market and taking care of the 
wants of more immediate neighbors that the opportunities 
of trade in the South American field have been in a measure 

neglected. Conditions are changing, however, and the merchants of 
the United States are at last awakening to the possibilities of exchange 
of commodities to mutual advantage with the Republics to the 
south of us. 

It is idle to speculate as to what will be the ultimate economic 
effect of the construction of the Panama Canal, but the many columns 
of copy already inspired by the inauguration of this great work have 
made for a keener interest in all things South American, and this 
general interest is gradually resolving into special investigations 
that have in view the acquirement of information of a practical 
value. . 

The Pan American Union because of its international character 
encourages all nations to enter the commercial arena of Latin 
America, and to this end puts the vast amount of data available in 
its files at the disposition of the merchants of the world, believing 
that healthy commercial competition will react greatly to the advan- 
tage of the member nations of the Union. The merchants of the 
United States are, however, more backward than their colleagues of 
England and Germany in Latin American fields, and so it becomes 
necessary from time to time to urge them to special effort. 

It is the purpose of this article to indicate in a general manner 
the ways and means of extending American trade in Latin American 
countries. The information contained herein is the result of 10 
years’ intimate personal acquaintance with Latin peoples incident 
to voyages undertaken through the West Indies, Mexico, Panama, 
and parts of South America, and the careful perusal of recent trade 
reports. 

No claim for startling originality is made, as the facts stated have 
been common knowledge to English and German firms, and some 
American houses that have been engaged in South American trade. 

To the manufacturer conversant with commercial conditions in 
the Republics south of the United States much that is contained 
herein may seem elementary, but the almost disheartening ignorance 
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of the majority in regard to the resources and progress of the Latin- 
American countries makes it necessary to treat the subject in A BC 
fashion. We will arbitrarily divide the merchants who are looking 
Latin Americanward for the first time into two classes: First, large 
and rich firms that would be able to afford sending a personal repre- 
sentative on a tour throughout the 20 other Republics in order to 
introduce their goods; and, second, small firms producing an article 
unique in quality or of intrinsic merit, which they wish to export 
but do not feel justified in assuming the expense of sending a personal 
agent to represent them. 

We will consider the difficulties that confront these smaller firms 
first. Four courses are open to them: First, they can conduct 
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A LATIN-AMERICAN BUSINESS HOUSE. 


As a rule this type of exterior incloses a most attractive patio or interior court. 


negotiations by correspondence, after having obtained a list of 
firms that might be interested in selling their goods, nearly always 
an unsatisfactory method; second, they can get agents to carry 
their article while representing other firms; third, a number of small 
firms can combine where their interests do not conflict, and jointly 
bear the expenses of a traveling representative, or they may put 
themselves in the hands of any one of the reliable export merchants 
in New York, New Orleans, or San Francisco doing business in the 
countries where they wish to introduce their goods. 

If the first method here indicated is adopted, the firm contemplat- 
ing a correspondence commercial campaign will begin by compiling 
a list of Latin American firms that may handle their specific article. 
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The office of the Union of American Republics continually receives 
in correspondence requests for complete lists of firms of Latin America 
dealing in different articles from pins to ploughshares, from mo- 
squito nets to mine machinery. While from time to time lists of 
leading merchants and principal business men have been prepared 
and partial lists of firms dealing in different commodities are always 
available, still the vast amount of correspondence, editorial, statis- 
tical, and other work that daily keeps the office force employed at 
full speed, makes it impossible at present to take any of the staff 
for the work of editing a complete list of Latin American laundries, 
for instance. The writers of letters asking for information of this 
character seem to overlook the size of Latin America. Given 20 
nations varying in size from Salvador, about as large as New Jersey, 
to Brazil, whose limits would hold all of the United States proper 
and a slice of Canada besides, and cities differing in degree from 
Salina Cruz, an important shipping town of 6,000 to Buenos Aires 
with 1,200,000 of inhabitants and millions of dollars worth of yearly 
trade, it is apparent that the tabulating of the names and addresses 
of business firms would be quite a task. Again, many of the 
merchants in Latin America do business on the general-store line 
and are not specialists. 

However, in spite of the difficulties involved, it is proposed to 
compile classified lists containing the names of all general and special 
merchants and manufacturers throughout the 20 Central and South 
American Republics, and these lists will be ready for distribution 
within the coming year. In the meantime merchants desiring the 
names of traders in different lines in Latin America can obtain them 
from the numerous directories of the cities of South America in the 
Columbus Memorial Library. 

Having acquired a mailing list, next comes the character of letter 
involved. It must be in Spanish, except when addressed to cities 
- in Brazil, where Portuguese is the language used, or Haiti, when it 
must be written in French. A remarkable number of people fail to 
remember that Brazil was originally of Portuguese colonization and 
not Spanish. The Brazilians are proud of their national idiom. 
Again, we must take care with the phraseology of the letter. The 
Latins are by instinct and training polite, and carry their politeness 
into their business transactions. It is not necessary to explain the 
customary forms to North Americans—the seemingly extravagant 
phrases the omission of which makes a letter appear rude to South 
Americans—all Spanish correspondents are familiar with them. 
Only be warned against the error of trying to reform the system. 
Latin Americans do not like being reformed any more than other 
people. The letter, of course, will be accompanied by circulars or a 
catalogue which must be in the language of the country. The 
reader may think this an unnecessary admonition and reflect that it 
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would show lack of judgment for a firm to send out unintelligible 
advertising matter, but up to within the last two years it was the 
almost universal practice for North American firms seeking Latin 
American trade to flood the country with English catalogues. The 
fireman running the ferry steamer on Lake Titicaca found them 
excellent and cheap as fuel. The type of catalogue and circular will 
be considered under the part of this paper dealing with advertising. 

Let us suppose that the correspondence campaign brings results in 
the way of orders; what will be the next step? Naturally the shipper 
will want to know the financial standing of the firm he intends deal- 
ing with, and in this regard it can be stated that the standard of 
commercial honor is as high throughout Latin America as in any 
other part of the world. : 

There are no publications that give the rating of business houses 
throughout all Central and South America, although Dun & Co. have 
been extending their business to Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile. 

Under the circumstances the exporter can write to the local bank, 
which institution will as a rule furnish the information desired, 
especially if it is stated that the bill will be sent through that bank 
for collection. 

Reassured as to the credit of the consignee, send him exactly what 
he has ordered, and be sure that the article conforms in every way 
to the catalogue description. Do not make the mistake of attempting 
to send him something of higher quality for the same price. He 
knows local conditions better than you, and above all he knows what 
he wants. Give it to him. If the inhabitants of the regions of the 
upper Amazon have a prejudice in favor of lavender undershirts you 
will not be able to sell them white, even if they be of higher quality 
at the same price, and more refined. You will only encumber the con- 
signee and close a possible trade field. But do not get the idea that 
you can not introduce novelties in these countries. Quite the 
reverse, aS Latin America is eager for new ideas of all kinds, only 
never ignore a prejudice and always ship to order down to the most 
trifling details. It would be easy to cite numerous examples where 
with the best of intentions orders have been wrongly filled with 
disastrous results. 

A firm in Para ordered a thousand camp cots according to certain 
specifications. The house in the West that took the order had just 
put a newer and heavier article on the market at the same price, and 
there were other improvements also. A thousand of these new style 
cots were shipped, but the very improvements made them almost 
unsalable on the Amazon. Always bear in mind the fact that the 
man on the spot knows what he can sell best. 

Next, let us consider packing. This article would be lengthened 
beyond all reasonable limits if an attempt were made to detail the 
mistakes made by exporters in this particular. The inquirer is 
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referred to a recent report on this subject by Consul W. W. Canapa, 
of Veracruz. Although the consul seems to make out a strong 
indictment against American methods of packing, he could in fact 
have put the case even more emphatically without exaggeration. 

Two considerations should guide the shipper: First, the handling 
that his shipment is about to rece1ve—three or four transshipments 
of the roughest kind; and second, the possible local use of the package 
by his customer. A shipment that has to stand a journey of 3,000 
miles by boat, rail, river steamer, and mule back has to be packed 
accordingly, and a barrel that will net your customer $1.25 empty 
certainly inclines him favorably in your direction. 





INTERIOR VIEW OF A TYPICAL GENERAL STORE IN LATIN AMERICA. 


These packing precepts are of general application and are only 
meant to impress exporting merchants with the necessity of intelli- 
gent supervision of the shipping clerk whose knowledge of geography 
may be limited. See that he packs the shipment in a thorough man- 
ner, that the box is carefully marked in exact accordance with the 
custom regulations of the country to which the shipment is made, 
weights or quantities plainly and correctly indicated, gross, tare, 
and net (in the metric system preferably), that the invoices are 
made out in good Spanish, not the soldiers’ substitute, and take 
every precaution to avoid loss by breakage or theft and provide 
against your customer being fined by the revenue authorities, for 
such is the constant lament of the consignee of American goods in 
South America. 
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Your goods properly packed, next is the matter of shipping. It is 
simpler to turn the order over to some of the firms doing a direct 
export business with Latin American countries. Because of the 
intricacies of Latin American customs systems, it is best to trust 
specialists, experienced handlers of freight for Central and South 
American countries, whose names and addresses will be found in the 
Exporters’ Encyclopedia. While on this subject we feel bound to 
suggest that those who are beginners in the export game, and even 
those who are experienced in the field, will find much pertinent 
information in “Elementary Lessons in Exporting,’ by B. OLNEY 
Hover Jounston Export PusiisHine Co., 135 William Street, 
New York. The International Union of American Republics pub- 
lishes a pamphlet entitled ‘Consular Fees and Invoices of Latin 
American Countries,” which contains practical information on the 
shipping regulations and invoice fees of the Central and South 
American countries, and the staff of the office is at present engaged 
in the most important but exceedingly exacting work of compiling 
and translating the tariffs of all these countries. The result of these 
labors will be at the disposition of those interested soon, but until 
this information is available it is suggested that direct inquiries be 
made through American consuls or agents resident in the respective 
countries as to the latest duty on the article in question and the 
latest rulings of local authorities on doubtful cases. To quote from 
a trade report: 

The customs regulations in general are very complicated and exacting, and the 
slightest disregard or misunderstanding of any of them is apt to have serious results. 
The closest inquiry and closest adherence to minute instructions from men on the 
ground are therefore absolutely necessary. 

The advantages of the metric system are self-evident and the 
disadvantages of the English system are doubled in a land where 
the use of the former is almost universal and your trade competitors 
inform customers that the latter mode of counting is a specious 
table compiled by the initiated to facilitate false measuring. Unfor- 
tunately the activities of some of our minor municipal officials seem 
to uphold this contention. We believe, however, that the common 
sense of the American merchant will show itself in the universal 
adoption of the simpler system shortly. 

In the matter of extending credits, discounting bills, collecting, 
and the strictly financial end of trade, the custom varies so much in 
different localities that it is impossible to generalize. Again, the 
merchant must trust the banker, and in compliment to the South 
American banker it can be said that this trust is rarely violated. 

The foregoing hints are intended primarily for the aid of the small 
merchant first entering the Latin American field, and if they are 
followed should help him to avoid the costly mistakes of beginners. 
However, if the manufacturer has only one novelty and a limited 
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output, it might be simpler for him to turn the whole business over 
to some reliable export firm which for a minimum of cost would 
relieve him of a maximum of worry. 

The second and third methods suggested in a previous paragraph 
for enlarging a commercial field, being based on special representa- 
tion—the same method that would be employed by a large firm— 
can therefore be considered jointly under the section of this article, 
which will take up the qualifications of a commercial traveler for 
success in South America. Before dealing with this subject, how- 
ever, a few words on advertising are not amiss. 

That it pays to advertise is just as true in Latin America as in the 
United States, and broadly speaking, the same methods that achieve 
success in this country will bring proportionate results in the Repub- 
lics to the South of us. As mediums of advertising it may be said 
that there are several excellent trade papers published in the United 
States which circulate widely in the Latin American countries. 
Then of course there are innumerable periodicals appearing in the 
different South and Central American cities. The office of the Pan 
American Union can furnish a list of the more important of these 
on application. Information relative to the advertising rates and 
the circulation of these periodicals is also available from our files. 

It is superfluous to say that original ideas in advertising are 
greatly appreciated. As an example of how the art of advertising 
is sometimes practiced, the details of a rather clever scheme that 
succeeded in getting considerable inexpensive advertising are given. 
The merchant who was anxious to bring his specialty to public 
notice (it was a small novelty that would be of almost universal 
use, arranged in a way that would appeal strongly to the Latin 
American temperament) sent samples of this article with a polite 
letter to the editors of different papers, asking them to accept the 
small gift, and if they felt they could honestly recommend it to their 
readers the article could be seen in the window of a certain local shop, 
etc. While this scheme succeeded admirably in the case cited, 
naturally it is not suggested for universal adoption. Suffice to say 
that skillful advertising pays. 

The most common method of bringing an article to the notice of 
possible purchasers in the Latin Republics is by means of catalogues 
and circulars. These should be simple yet attractive with pictures 
and diagrams wherever possible, and succinct information as to price 
(generally American gold), express, or freight charges and other 
important details in each case. 

As to the manner of distributing catalogues or circulars it can be 
done most effectively and economically by the medium of a polite 
letter, inclosing two or three catalogues, addressed to the American 
consuls resident in different cities, asking him to place the price lists 
with some firm that would be interested. The consuls are most 
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anxious to do all they can to help the American manufacturer and 
are ever ready to put the sum of their local knowledge at his disposal. 

To pass to a discussion of personal representation, it may be stated 
broadly that the necessary qualifications of a commercial traveler 
who would succeed in a southern continent are varied and distinct 
from those that would bring success in this country. It must be 
remembered that the 20 other Republics are spread over a great 
section of the earth’s surface, and naturally conditions vary and for 
this reason it is difficult not to generalize when giving advice on this 
subject. It must be constantly borne in mind that the Latin American 
point of view is different from that of the Anglo Saxon. They are 





SAMPLE OF POOR PACKING. 


Shipment of paper as it appeared on arrival at destination. 


a people highly sensitive and strongly bound by custom. The 
tactful traveler will always remember these two points. What 
North Americans seem to lack in trade intercourse in South America 
is an appreciation of the value of the purely social or human rela- 
tions which are inseperable from trade. 

The especial qualifications are: 

First, a pleasing personal address, for the Latin American sets high 
store on the social graces. It is the almost universal custom among 
travelers seeking openings for pushing certain lines to begin what 
might be called a social campaign, but it must be distinctly remem- 
bered that one must be sincere in these social relations, and above 
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all things to avoid with scrupulous care any attitude that might 
be in the slightest way considered patronizing. Actual business is 
seldom, if ever, referred to in the preliminary interviews with a pros- 
pective customer, and for this reason it is always necessary to make 
large allowances in money and time in order to bring about results. 
Fifteen dollars a day is not high for an expense account in Latin 
America. Of course the time consumed depends entirely on the 
amount of country covered. It is also well to remember that an agent 
is working under peculiar conditions below the Tropic of Capricorn, 
and the climate has to be taken into consideration. One is never 
quite so mentally alert under the Equator as 1,500 miles north or 
south, and tactfulness is at a premium when the thermometer is daily 
dallying with 90°. 

A knowledge of Spanish ranks second in the requisites for success in 
this field, but it must be stated for the benefit of any who do not con- 
template covering all of Latin America that considerable business 
can be done, especially in Central America, with a limited experience 
with the Castilian tongue. It is not necessary to repeat that Portu- 
guese is the idiom of Brazil, and French of Haiti. This latter language 
is also widely spoken in all South America. 

A third essential is an acquaintance with the customs of the people, 
and of this point it is absolutely impossible to give any general rules 
that would be applicable in all cases. 

The above are the three special qualifications of commercial agents 
in Latin American countries. 

In addition to these, of course, he must be a good practical salesman 
with judgment and discrimination. It is just as necessary to be 
careful in selecting customers in Central and South America as 
throughout the United States. One should be particularly careful in 
the matter of personal conduct. While it has been indicated that 
there is a great deal of sociability connected with trade, that must not 
be misconstrued, as the Latin Americans are quick to resent any out- 
raging of the proprieties. 

For further specific information the readers of this article are 
referred to the special trade reports that have been published on 
nearly all of the South American Republics. These reports are the 
work of qualified commercial agents, and can be obtained upon appli- 
cation to the office of the Pan American Union. 

In conclusion it may be said that the outlook for the advancement 
of trade in Latin America is distinctly bright. All reports recently 
received are of an optimistic nature. Of course there is a certain 
amount of justification in what has been said about the necessity of 
banks and improvement in freight-carrying facilities, but when it is 
known that the United States sent $9,500,000 worth of goods to Argen- 
tina in 1899, and $43,000,000 in 1909, it must at least be admitted 
that the American merchant is beginning to get his share. 
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HE forging of another link in the great chain which is so 
rapidly binding together the continents of North and South 
America began on November 21, 1910, when occurred the 
inauguration of the work on the Pan American division of 
the Guatemala Central Railroad between Las Cruces, Coatepeque, 
and Ayutla, on the Mexican border. 
The work, beginning simultaneously at Las Cruces and Ayutla, 
will be pushed with the expectation of completing it within one year. 





COMMENCEMENT OF WORK ON THE PAN AMERICAN DIVISION BETWEEN LAS 
CRUCES AND AYUTLA. 


Clearing right of way, beginning of grade, felling of trees, etc. On this occasion there were present 
hundreds of distinguished guests and citizens from the surrounding country. 

The building in this country of 41 new miles of the great Pan Ameri- 
can system marks another era in the progress of Guatemala and will 
stand an added monument to the energy of President MANUEL 
EstTRADA CABRERA, through whose efforts it has been made possible. 

Already in operation from Santa Maria to Las Cruces are 83.3 
miles, which was virtually the first actual piece of track of what was 
formerly called the intercontinental line—the first link constructed 
under the survey of that undertaking. The total Pan American 
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RELIEF MAP OF THE GUATEMALA RAILROAD. 


On November 21, 1910, work was commenced simultaneously at Las Cruces and Ayutla on the branch: line connecting these two points. 
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division of the Guatemala Central Railroad will therefore be 124.3 
miles, and with the completion of this work Guatemala will be in 
direct and uninterrupted railroad communication, via Mexico, with 
the United States. From the capital, Guatemala City, to St. Louis 
the distance is 2,824 miles, the actual running time 5 days and 18 
hours. 

The entire division skirts the foothills of the Sierras, and, crossing 
numerous rivers, the way lies through the beautiful coffee fincas, 
rubber and cocoa plantations, and rich grazing lands. To the left 
rise the magnificent volcanoes of Agua, Fuégo, Acatenango, Pacaya, 





INAUGURATION OF WORK ON THE PAN AMERICAN DIVISION OF THE GUATE- 
MALA CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


The American Minister, Mr. Hitt, in the act of signing the official ‘“‘acta,’’? which was also signed 
by the Governor of the Department and by the Minister of Public Works in behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of Guatemala. 
Atitlan, Siete Orejas, and Santa Maria. The tropical heat is tempered 
by cool mountain breezes and the balmy air which sweeps in from 
the Pacific, and the traveler will here find himself well repaid by the 
novelty and rare beauty of the ever-changing scenes. 

By an extension of some 50 miles, soon to be finished from Zacapa 
to the border of Salvador, Guatemala will also be in communication 
with her sister Republics on the south. A day not so far distant will 
see the wonderful Pan American road, 10,116 miles between New 
York and Buenos Aires, an accomplished fact. Of this 6,444 miles 
are already in operation and only 3,672 miles are necessary to the 
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completion of this gigantic task. Many of these in the different 
Republics are actually under construction, and as each connecting 
link in the great chain is completed, or commenced with the assur- 
ance of completion, it is but natural that some ceremony should 
mark the importance of such an event. 

It was on November 21, the anniversary of President CABRERA’S 
birthday, that the officials of the Guatemala Central Railroad chose 
to celebrate the beginning of the work on this important branch, 
which will make easily accessible a country the commercial advan- 
tages and natural beauties of which each day are becoming better 
known and more appreciated. 





GUATEMALA PASSENGER STATION. 


Guatemala Central Railroad. 


On Sunday, November 20, at 11 a. m., a special train left Guate- 
mala City with 40 or more invited guests: The Minister of Public 
Works and his staff, the American Minister and staff, the Consular 
Corps, representatives of the press, and other prominent citizens. 

At every important station along the line great crowds were 
gathered to greet the distinguished travelers and express theit 
feeling of satisfaction that the Central Railroad had everything in 
readiness to begin this important work. Municipal authorities 
with bands of music were at these stations with good cheer and 
speech making—in fact it was an ovation such as is rarely witnessed 
in any of the Central American Republics. 
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Running ahead of the special train was a pilot engine with four 
coaches, which upon arrival at Retalhuleu were filled with officials 
and other important people who could not find places in the train 
reserved for the specially invited guests. 

At 8 p. m, at Retalhuleu, 45 persons were entertained at dinner 
by the company. Many of the guests were from the capital, others 
being of the municipality of Retalhuleu and Mazatenango, and the 
governors of several of the Provinces. Speeches of the most com- 
plimentary character were made, and the directors and officers of 
the company were greatly praised for their efforts. Good feeling 
prevailed, and crowds of people gathered in front of the hotel; bands 
played, and the city was brilliantly illuminated. 





TRAIN SHED OF THE PASSENGER STATION. 


Guatemala Central Railroad. 


After an early breakfast on the 21st many persons from Retal- 
huleu and the adjacent towns had taken places in the trains which 
by 8 a. m. were again on their way. Arriving at Las Cruces at 9 
everything was found in readiness for the ceremony, and the official 
program immediately began. 

A beautiful pavilion had been erected and appropriately decorated 
at the turn-out for the new road. It was immediately filled to 
overflowing by distinguished speakers, guests of the Government 
and the company. 

Dr. Juan F. Papirra Mature, who had been selected as the 
orator of the occasion on behalf of the company, made the opening 
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address, which was well received and applauded. Following Dr. 
PapILLA came the Minister of Public Works, Don Joaquin MENDEZ, 
who replied on the part of the Government and whose address was 
suitable to the occasion and most complimentary to the company. 
The few well-chosen words of the American Minister, Mr. Hirt, 
were enthusiatically received and were followed by an address 
by the Argentine Minister, Col. Beterano. An original poem by 
Guatemala’s most famous poet, Senor CHocaNno, was then read by 
the author. This was followed by a number of other distinguished 
speakers present. 

His Excellency the President of the Republic, Don Manur. 
EstrapA CaBrera, was accorded great credit for his far-sightedness 
in making possible the construction of this road and for the earnest 





OPENING OF THE PAN AMERICAN DIVISION, GUATEMALA CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


First train with which service was inaugurated November 21, 1910. 


interest he has taken in this and other lines in his general desire to 
promote the welfare of the country in every direction, which he has 
been so successful in doing during the comparatively short incum- 
bency of his exalted office. By many he was heralded as the “Rail- 
road President of the Republic.” 

At the conclusion of the speeches all gathered en masse at the 
point of connection between the Central (Occidental) road and the 
Pan American branch. The first spike was driven by the Minister 
of Public Works, accompanied by music and cheers, the sounds 
reverberating through the surrounding hills until the whole country 
seemed alive with echoes of approval of the work thus appropriately 
begun. Amidst the sound of music, cheers, and the blowing of 
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whistles engine 52 of the Pan American Division of the Guatemala 
Central Railroad then steamed out onto the turn-out. 

Upon the return to Retalhuleu a banquet was given in the custom- 
house by the municipality to£300 guests, and in the evening a grand 
ball was given in the theater, attended by society, officials of the 
Government, and other distinguished visitors from every State 
in the Republic. 

The interest of the whole country was centered on the new work 
which was begun on this memorable occasion with such eclat and 
which promises to be pushed to a speedy and successful termination, 
thus cementing by bands of steel the commercial and social rela- 
tions of the countries to the north and to the south. 
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MUSEUM OF LA PLATA, ARGENTINA. 


A Plata, tranquil, dignified, and academic, is one of the 
youngest cities of America, with a university that, like 
the city of Buenos Aires, has, from an infant, suddenly 
become a giant. As Dr. Darpo Rocua looks back to-day, 

scanning a period of less than 30 years, he may well be proud of his 
child; for he is one of the few men who have lived long enough to be 
introduced to a stranger as the founder of a city. Generally cities 
have grown, as it were, with a spontaneous growth. Some few like 
Lima, like Washington, have been founded or planned by an indi- 
vidual. To this number belongs La Plata. 

Founded in 1882 by Dr. Darpo Rocua, the capital of the Province 
of Buenos Aires has grown to be one of the most important centers 
of population of the Republic, not commercially, it is true, but scien- 
tifically. I say screntfically, for that which makes La Plata what it 
is to us foreigners, at least, is not its halls of Government, but its 
University. There are many capitals in Argentina; but there is only 
one La Plata. Its population has increased phenomenally, like that 
of Buenos Aires; for it is now not far from 100,000, in spite of finan- 
cial reverses which in the past befell it. Its sumptuous buildings, 
wide streets, splendid avenues, and beautiful promenades, render this 
fairy city on the Rio de la Plata one of the finest products of modern 
Renaissance architecture. Only 57 kilometers distant from the 
capital of the Republic, it enjoys all the advantages of a suburban 
town, as well as those of a large city. 

The university is younger than the city, for La Plata had existed 
23 years, when the former was established on August 12, 1905, Dr. 
MANvEL Quintana being then President of Argentina. It is incredi- 
ble that within five years such a magnificent institution, with such a 
wonderful group of buildings should have arisen. 

One of the finest ornaments and most useful auxiliaries of the 
university is the museum. What it took the older nations of the 
world scores of years to accomplish has arisen in La Plata as if by 
magic. The museum belongs to the Faculty of Natural Sciences, 
to which are joined the schools of Chemistry, Pharmacy, Geography, 
and the Academy of Drawing. 


a By Rev. Charles Warren Currier, Ph. D. 
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The old museum of Buenos Aires had been founded in 1823 by 
President RrvapaviA, reaching a point of great importance under the 
direction of Dr. GzrMAN BurMEISTER. As it was found impossible 
to transport to La Plata the paleontological collection of this museum, 
the Province ceded it to the Nation, to serve as the basis of a Federal 
Museum. On the other hand, the archeological and anthropological 
collections were brought over to the new capital, as the beginning of 
the museum of the Province. These were the result of the voyages 
and researches of Dr. Francisco P. Moreno, who, in 1877, donated 
them to Buenos Aires for the formation of its Anthropological and 
Archeological Museum, adding to them in the years that followed. 





DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY. 


This exhibit contains a notable display of contemporary birds and mammals. 


In 1884 Doctor Moreno was chosen by the Governor of the Proy- 
ince, Dr. CARLOos pD’Amrico, to establish a provincial museum and to 
be its director. In consequence of this, he at once donated his private 
library of 2,000 volumes, mainly of American authors and on natural 
sciences, to the new institution. It will thus beseen that the museum 
antedates the university. The building was at once begun, and within 
five years it was possible to install the first collections. 

The following year, 1890, Doctor MorEno began the publication of 
the “‘Revista del Museo de La Plata,” which is published periodically, 
containing original scientific material with illustrations. Besides 
this, the museum publishes also the ‘‘Anales,”’ with data contributed 
by the personnel of the institution, and the ‘‘Biblioteca,” the object 
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of which is to bring science within reach of the public, by presenting 
it in popular form. 

The museum building, occupying the center of a park, is approached 
through a stately avenue lined on both sides with shady trees, forming 
a most agreeable promenade. The edifice, in classic style, terminates 
at both extremities in a semicircle, the whole having an elliptic figure. 
The central facade consists of a Corinthian portico, with six immense 
columns, resting on a platform, to which a flight of steps leads. The 
decorations, without departing from the Greek lines, possess special 
features borrowed from archaic American architecture. The great 
votaries of science, ARISTOTLE, LUcRETIUs, DESCARTES, BUFFON, 
LinaEus, Cuvier, HumBoipr and many more are represented by 
their busts, while such American savants and explorers as AZARA, 
D’ORBIGNY, BOMPLAND and others are not forgotten. 

There are two floors in the building, the first one being entirely 
devoted to the Museum, while on the second, in the center of the 
edifice, are the administration offices, with the library on one side, 
and the section of Fine Arts on the other, besides other departments. 

As you enter from the portico, you find yourself in a rotunda, the 
galleries of which, communicating with the second floor, are supported 
by slender Renaissance columns. The bones of some gigantic ante- 
diluvian animal in the center announce the fact that you are entering 
within the domains of science. This vestibule forms a part of the 
central parallelogram that divides the building into two equal sec- 
tions. The upper section of the rotunda belongs to the second floor, 
with the library and the Fine Arts department to left and right. 

The section of the Fine Arts, with its salon of painting and sculp- 
ture, affords to Argentinians an opportunity to study the antique 
by means of a number of reproductions of ancient works. We find, 
also, a fair selection of good canvases, and the gallery of the rotunda 
is adorned with a number of casts of classic sculpture. 

The outer sides of the first floor, intended to contain what repre- 
sents a biological ring, from the lowest forms of animal life to man, 
are divided into 15 large, communicating halls with an area of about 
300 to 500 square meters. The central halls belong to various depart- 
ments of the collection. The several departments represent geology, 
mineralogy, paleontology, zoology, and anthropology. According to 
the original arrangements, when the collections were first installed, 
the greater portion of the wing, on your right, as you enter the vesti- 
bule, contained the paleontological collection, with the anthropology 
of the stone age and nomadic man, and a section of geology and 
mineralogy. The left wing was devoted to zoology, comparative 
osteology, and human anatomy. 

I had the pleasure of visiting the Museum some months ago, and, 
if my memory serves me rightly, this arrangement has been modified. 
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The Americanists spent a pleasant day at La Plata, as the guests 
of the University, Prof. Leumann-Nirscne and AMBROSETTI being 
especially prominent in the International Congress. However, a 
cursory walk through a museum, when so much draws your atten- 
tion, is hardly sufficient to rivet in your mind those details which 
must, later on, be supplemented by studying other sources of infor- 
mation. oS 

Important for the labors of .a museum are its workrooms and 
laboratories. At La Plata these are located in the basement, on 
the level of the ground. During the construction of the building, as 
soon as a hall was completed, a workroom was arranged beneath, so 
that the preparation of the collections might proceed at equal pace 
with the building. Time and money were thus saved. 

The Museum possesses also its own printing plant, which undoubt- 
edly is an immense convenience for the publication of its catalogues 
as well as of its periodicals. Another great advantage to be derived 
from these facilities for printing is the republication of rare works 
and the printing of inedited manuscripts, which are thus placed 
within reach of all those interested in scientific matters, and which 
could not otherwise easily be obtained. This surely is not the least 
advantage offered by the Museum of La Plata to a public eager for 
knowledge, nor is the advantage limited by the frontiers of the 
Argentine Republic, becoming, as it does, the property of all coun- 
tries. 

The great intrinsic value of the Museum of La Plata is essentially 
South American, by the material it has collected for the study of the 
fauna and flora, fossil, as well as actual, of the austral regions of the 
Western Hemisphere, but especially for the opportunities it offers 
to make a thorough study of American man, from the earliest pre- 
historic period. This reconstruction of man’s history is artistically 
exhibited in the large paintings in the lower portion of the rotunda, 
in which one sees archaic lands, scenes from Tierra del Fuego and 
Patagonia, as well as of other portions of the Republic, and restora- 
tions of aboriginal and savage life. 2 

The natural history of Argentina is, of course, the prominent 
feature of these collections. Beginning with the earliest period of 
biological research, you will find here the uncertain phases of life of 
the primary formations, in specimens collected in the Provinces of 
Mendoza and San Juan, mollusks and trilobites of the Silurian age, 
with plants of the Carboniferous period, jurassic mollusks from the 
“Puente de Inca,” on the Argentine cordillera, crustaceans and fish 
from Mendoza, San Luis, and Patagonia, besides gigantic fossils of 
Dinosaurians from the southern portion of the Republic. The col-. 
lection of Patagonian mammals of the Tertiary period is of especial 
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interest to the paleontologist, not to speak of the fauna, discovered 
by Darwin at Monte Hermoso, forming a link between the ‘higher 
strata of the Patagonian Tertiary epoch and the Quaternary of the 
Pampas. Horses of the Pampas, with their precursors of past geologic 
epochs, are among the interesting objects that will attract the 
attention, not only of the man of science, but also of the casual 
observer and of the curious visitor. It 1s not my intention to enter 
into technicalities nor minute descriptions which would prove weari- 
some to the average reader, and I therefore refrain from further 
details concerning the fossil remains of Argentina, so numerous in 
the collections of this remarkable Museum. The scientific man needs 
not this article, as the publications of the Museum furnish all details 
on the specific object of his research. General outlines suffice for 
our purpose. 

The biological collections, beginning with skeletons and comprising 
various forms of animal life, are such as are found in all good museums, 
with the superadded value that they illustrate particularly the life 
of the most southern portion of the American continent. Studied in 
connection with the excellent zoological garden at Buenos Aires, the 
collection at La Plata affords a splendid opportunity to become 
familiar with animal life in the far south. 

As regards man, you have every opportunity to study him well and 
thoroughly, from his skeleton to his modes and habits of life. A 
section of the science of man is devoted to anatomical anthropology. 
The museum began with a collection of 1,000 skulls and 80 skeletons, 
of which nine-tenths belonged to South America. They represent 
man from the glacial period down to the most recent Indian. It is 
quite probable that man, at various epochs, found himself driven by 
force of circumstances to the extreme south, and it thus happens that 
one finds in Argentina the remains of the gigantic Patagonian, such 
as excited the admiration of MAGELHAENS, as well as types said to be 
similar to that of NeanpERTHAL. For Patagonian anthropology the 
Museum of La Plata can not be surpassed. You may here study the 
remains of the late Patagonian, as well as of his dolichocephalous and 
macrocephalous predecessors. Add to these the Araucanian race, as 
well as the aboriginies of Chaco, ancient Peruvians and Bolivians, and 
the Guanches of the Canaries, and you will form an idea of the oppor- 
tunities for study offered at La Plata. 

One hall of the museum is literally filled with crania of all descrip- 
tions, containing, I am sure, the finest collection in existence of South 
American skulls at least. These are invaluable for a study of cranial 
deformations, such as the flattening, which have existed and which 
still exist among various races of mankind. Doctor Moreno tells us 
that from a number of prehistoric cemeteries to which he had access 
in South America he obtained the most complete collection possible 
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of such deformed crania of all known types and of every epoch of 
immigration. 

Another branch of anthropology of which the museum makes a 
specialty is that of the history of civilization. You will find here 
implements of the stone age, from Uruguay, from the Provinces of 
Cordoba and Buenos Aires, and from Patagonia, that are quite 
unique, besides a section devoted to the prehistoric man of Europe 
for comparative study. 

These remains of human industry appear to carry one back to a 
very remote antiquity. For instance, at excavations made for the 
port of La Plata bones of extinct animals were found that appeared 
to have been carved by man, at an epoch when the region must have 





DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY. 


Anatomy and osteology exhibits. 


been entirely different from what it now is, and at Rioja fragments 
of pottery were discovered at a depth of more than 60 meters. 
On the cordillera, near the pass traversed by San Martin on his 
memorable passage of the Andes, Doctor MorENo found the image 
of a glyptodon painted on the walls of a cavern. When it comes to 
determining the antiquity of man, the scientific value of such dis- 
coveries may be left to experts who, as a rule, are by no means har- 
monious in their conclusions, but further and more positive data 
must be awaited. Into such controversies and the sifting of opinions 
I have no wish to enter here. 

Neither has the moment arrived when certain conclusions as to the 
prehistoric relations between the Eastern and Western Hemispheres 
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can be reached by a comparative study either of skulls or monuments. 
Yet museums like that of La Plata are accumulating material that 
may pave the way for such conclusions by its collection of American 
antiquities with resemblance to those of peoples across the seas. At 
the same time, American philologists like Sefior LAFONE y QUEVEDO, 
the present Director of the Museum of La Plata, may, in course of 
time, produce a science of American comparative philology that may 
go far toward bringing the American races together or even connecting 
them with those of the Old World. 

The Museum is also rich in material for the study of the prehistoric 
civilization of the Andes, which stretched down along the eastern 
slopes of the great chain into what 1s now the Provinces of Mendoza 
and Jujuy, in the Argentine Republic. The Province of Jujuy alone 
has furnished an immense collection to the Museum. Doctor LEnH- 
MANN-NITSCHE, director of the archaeological and _ ethnological 
sections of the Museum, regards his collections as absolutely unique. 
The only other place, he says, in which he has found antiquities from 
Jujuy is the ethnological museum of Berlin, where a valuable collec- 
tion exists, made by the well-known archaeologist Doctor UHLE, who 
is at present director of the National Museum of Lima. 

From the heights to the west of the Republic, toward the frontier 
of Chile, the Puna de Atacama, the Museum has obtained an interest- 
ing collection, due to the explorations of Sefior GUILLERMO GERLING 
in 1897 and 1898. There are evidences of an extensive population 
once having inhabited these regions, and human habitations have 
been discovered as high as 18,000 feet. Doctors Moreno and 
AMBROSETTI believe that climatic conditions must have greatly 
changed in the course of centuries, since there are indications of 
agriculture and of the cultivation of maize, where now a temperature 
of four below zero has been observed in December, which is the 
summer month in the Southern Hemisphere. 

This collection contains objects of wood and bone besides pottery. 

Speaking of pottery reminds me that the museum has had some 
difficulty in preserving its ceramic collections from the effects of 
saltpeter, which, I believe, has been overcome by adopting a method 
followed by Professor AMBROSETTI, practically the same as that 
recommended in Egypt by Frinpers PETRIE. 

For the study of the pre-Inca civilization of Peru, a very large 
collection of pottery from the dead city of Gran Chimu, near Trujillo, 
may serve to cast some uncertain rays upon the dark period that 
preceded the arrival of the Incas, the period to which such ruins as 
those of Chimu, Pachacamac, and Cajamarquilla belong. ; 

Bringing the study of civilization down to the colonial epoch, we — 
find at La Plata a very interesting collection, gathered from those 
Argentine provinces, and from Paraguay, which were the scenes of 
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the famous Jesuit missions that lasted to the end of the eighteenth 
century. Of especial interest are the works of art of the Guarani 
Indians, produced under the direction of their Jesuit guides. A 
special style was thus created, partaking of the Jesuit renaissance, 
and of aboriginal forms. It is to be regretted, says MORENO, that so 
little attention has been paid to an epoch of splendor which once 
existed in regions now almost deserted. Few have tried to save 
anything from the wreck, and consequently only a few remnants 
of this Jesuit civilization exist, scattered about in private collections. 
The scarcity of such objects must therefore enhance the value of 
the collection in the museum of La Plata. 





DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Anatomical, anthropological, and craniological exhibit with a vast collection of crania. 


To sum up, we find, in this splendid institution, a monumental 
history of South American, but especially of Argentine man, from 
the earliest dawn of civilization to the present day. We are brought 
from the dim age of stone and the nomad, through the mysterious 
civilizations of the Andean plateaus and valleys, to the modern abo- 
riginies, the remnants of a vanishing race. We study American 
history in stone, and in the handiwork of the past, in textiles, pottery, 
utensils, and weapons, until we reach our own times. At La Plata 
we have especial opportunity to study man as he has existed from the 
confines of Brazil and Bolivia down to the Antarctic regions of the 
Land of Fire. 

The nucleus of these various collections were those of Doctor 
MorENoO, but they have been extended by the acquisition of others, 
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such as of Doctor AMEGHINO, of Buenos Aires, and by various scien- 
tific expeditions. To these belong, for instance, the archelogical 
explorations of the Province of Catamarca made for the Museum by 
Don ApoL_ro METHFESSEL, before the year 1892, and another of 
1902-3, for which we owe an account to that learned and amiable 
gentleman whose English is as perfect as that of any Englishman, 
Dr. SamugL A. LAFONE QUEVEDO, the present Director of the 
Museum. Doctor LAFoNngE is, I believe, partly of English descent. 

The explorations of Mr. Hauruat, in southern Patagonia, in 1900 
have resulted in the addition to the La Plata collection of several 
interesting stone implements, taken from the cave of Markatsh 
Aiken, about 6 leagues from Puerto Gallegos. The general appear- 
ance of these objects would seem to indicate the Paleolithic period. 
Besides, some remains were found in the cave in a semifossilized 
condition, apparently belonging to extinct antmals. 

The Museum of La Plata is constantly increasing in importance, 
promising in course of time to become one of the most important in 
the New World. Buenos Aires is now in direct communication with 
the principal ports of Europe and with New York, and as facilities 
of communication are augmented, as they are bound to be, the 
Museum of La Plata, with its scientific treasures of South America, 
will become more accessible to scholars from all parts of the globe, 
to their great advantage and to the glory of Argentina. 
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NE of the interesting questions that I think it would be wise 
for the people of the United States to take into considera- 
tion in connection with the building of the Panama Canal 
is the future disposition of the force of employees, among 

which are a great many Americans, now engaged in the building 
of the canal and the rail- 
road operations in the 
Canal Zone, who will lose 
their positions. The total] 
number of employees, from 
report under date of March 
3, 1910, including the 
Panama Railroad Co.’s 
force, was 38,732 men. 
From now on, as the work 
has reached what might be 
termed the apex, there will 
be a gradual reduction in 
the force of employees. A 
ereat many of the labor- 
ing men are West Indians 
from the various islands, 
many of whom will return 
to their former homes. 
In addition to this enor- 
mous force, there are also 
a great many all through 
the Canal Zone who have 
taken up homes, dependent 
upon the requirements of this force. What is to become of these 
men? Of this total, which represents only able-bodied men (their 
families would largely increase this number), is it possible to find 
homes in the Republic of Panama, and could they have a 
reasonable chance of making life a success? First, would the Re- 
public of Panama, ‘as now constituted, welcome such permanent 
settlement? From my own experience, undoubtedly they would. 
In several talks with President ARosEMENA, of Panama, he ex- 
pressed a very great desire for the Anglo-Saxon race to find settle- 
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ment on the lands of the Republic as a means of developing its re- 
sources; and also in conversation with a number of other leading 
Panamanians the same opinion seemed to prevail—that it would be 
very desirable, and welcomed by them; that the natural position 
which our own Government must always have in its investment in 
the Panama Canal would be a subject of great interest and one 
that would never lessen with time; consequently, they must always 
look to our country as a natural ally for the sovereignty and pro- 
tection of their own country. 

One day, when I had the pleasure of calling on President ARro- 
SEMENA, a fine, sturdy looking American named ScoTr came in 
and requested an interview. He stated that he had been a shovel 
engineer, working on the Panama Canal for four years, and that he 
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Colonel Goethals, in white suit, is standing behind the President, facing front. 


was from Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. During his holiday seasons 
he had returned home several times and found that he suffered from 
the climate so much that he determined, if he could get some encour- 
agement and the necessary land in the Republic of Panama, to 
make a permanent settlement. He and three other engineers with 
their families were in a somewhat similar position, and had agreed 
to become permanent settlers in the Republic after the completion 
of their work. He had been authorized by them to visit the lands 
in the northern part of the Republic with a view to making homes 
for themselves and settling there. He stated that he had made a 
trip to the north, to David, and found the opportunities there so 
encouraging that he determined to settle if he could secure the 
land from the Government on reasonable terms and also secure 
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protection. After he left I discussed this question thoroughly with 
President ARosEMENA and he told me that such changes could be 
made in the laws as might be necessary to allow Americans to own 
land in the Republic. The present law, I understand, prevents this 
unless a citizen of the Republic of Panama has the same rights in the 
United States as a citizen of the United States would have in the 
Republic of Panama. He assured me that this law, he felt, would be 
remedied and the question covered by an act of the Assembly.” 

The question of annexation is one that has never been considered, 
as they know the United States does not desire such a measure; 
but they would certainly welcome keen interest by the United States 
in all that would lead to their betterment and progress. Does 
the opportunity exist for successful development of the resources 
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President Taft talking to Division Engineer Williamson. 


of Panama through the Anglo-Saxons joining with the people of 
Panama? I believe undoubtedly it does. 

There are a great many important questions that must be con- 
sidered. One of the most important at the present time is the 
proposed development of the country by railroad facilities. The 
Canal Commission, at the requéest of the Panamanian Government, 
has surveyed a line from Empire, a point on the Canal Zone, to 
the town of David, about 280 to 300 miles, and only about 30 miles 
from the Costa Rican boundary. 

At the time of writing, the complete report of the engineers is 
not available; but in a talk with a number of the engineers in a 
general way there seemed to be great differences of opinion as to 
the desirability of building such a line and the opportunity after 





a The National Assembly has since enacted a law permitting citizens of the United States to own land 
in the Republic. 
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construction of its being made profitable. There are many difficul- 
ties to be overcome in the construction of the line. Although the 
first section of 20 or 30 miles after leaving the town of Empire 
would not offer opportunity for immediate development, yet after 
this has been passed to the northward, in the Province of Chiriqui, 
there seems, from a study of the subject, a very great opportunity. 

The raising of horses and cattle has been remarkably successful. 
It is a fine, open country, with enormous areas of pasture lands, 
offering great possibilities in the stock-raising industry. There are 
also in that section many large coffee plantations being successfully 
conducted by Americans. The opportunities in timber and lumber 
are also great. Already one American has established a mill for the 
manufacture of lumber and has built his home in the midst of the 
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President Taft and party on inspection tour. 


timber section and on the line of the proposed railroad. That the 
mineral resources are great has never been questioned, and the finding 
of a very large number of valuable gold ornaments in the old Indian 
tombs indicates that at one time this country must have produced 
large amounts of gold. 

Then, too, this railroad would furnish a natural link in the pro- 
posed Pan American line which some day must be realized. 

Agriculture in the Tropics is always a difficult problem, and one 
will always find great differences of opinion among residents of the 
Canal Zone and surrounding territoryin regardtothis. Iam informed, 
however, that there is a small plantation of only 5 acres devoted 
especially to truck gardening near the town of Empire, in the Canal 
Zone. 
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The owner of this plantation informed me that his net profits from 
these 5 acres in supplies sold to the Canal Zone would average $10 
per day. Two young men from the States, and both of them from 
Baltimore, have started in a very energetic way, and I believe a very 
successful way, a plantation of 500 acres, situated on the east side of 
the canal near Panama, which they are now developing They are 
now planting 100,000 coconut trees, in addition to large quantities 
of banana trees, and clearing the land to raise alligator pears and 
vegetables of all kinds. 

The Republic of Panama very naturally is particularly anxious to 
see the proposed railroad built. The opportunities for building it 
now are probably very much better than they would be after the 
canal is completed, because necessarily the Canal Commission has 
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Seated at President Taft’s left is Division Engineer Williamson. 


a very great deal of railroad equipment and material that will become 
useless as the canal nears completion. They also have a large con- 
struction force, with equipment, which can be utilized by the railroad, 
whereas after the canal is completed all the material necessary for con- 
struction and equipment of a railroad line would have to be imported, 
and this would add very great additional expense to the undertaking. 
Besides, I believe the Republic of Panama would greatly prefer, 
through its administration and assembly, to make arrangements with 
American interests to build this railroad rather than with those 
of Europe, because they know the interests of the United States 
must necessarily always be with them on account of their large 
investment in the Panama Canal. Consequently concessions would 
be made by the Republic of Panama on much better terms to Amer- 
ican than to any other foreign interests. The people of the Republic 
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have been imposed upon so often by foreign corporations, and also by 
self-seeking interests among themselves, that they would welcome any 
honest, just proposition from an American syndicate, and would assist 
as far as they possibly could with their limited resources in the matter 
of securing bonus, as well as large land grants, for a syndicate under- 
taking the construction of this railroad. 

In addition to this I am sure they would pass such laws as would 
fully protect the future of the interests. And then this would give 
an opportunity for settlement and for the development of the most 
desirable sections of the Republic of Panama by the Americans and 
others who will lose their occupations through the completion of the 





HALL DECORATED FOR BANQUET TO PRESIDENT TAFT. 
During his recent visit to the Canal Zone, President Taft was tendered a banquet by President 
Arosemena of Panama. 
canal. Naturally, in selecting the route for the construction of the 
canal the one through the lowest sections of the Republic was chosen. 
Consequently, it lies in the section of warmest climate, whereas in 
the provinces to the northward there is high land with a very desir- 
able climate and also large savannahs, or prairies, very similar to 
those in the western part of the United States, of high elevation, 
fine climate, and capable of growing all the fruits and produce of the 
Tropics, as well as those of the more temperate zones. All down 
the west coast of South America on the high plateaus the same con- 
ditions exist, showing the possibilities for fruit culture throughout 

the entire year. 
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HE trade and financial depression which began in the latter 
half of 1907 and culminated a few months thereafter 
extended from the United States over all the commercial 
world. The effects of this depression in Great Britain and 

on the continent of Europe were as great as in the United States 
itself. In Latin America, however, while there was in every one of 
the Republics more or less of a loss in trade, the effect in general was 
less than in other parts of the world, and was shown principally in 
decreased importations for the year 1908. These decreases extended 
into 1909. In spite of this more or less widely extended depression 
of trade in Latin America, if a comparison be made of the trade for a 
five-year period, there will be shown a remarkable growth both in 
exports and imports. Generally speaking, all of the commercial 
countries of the world have participated in this improved Latin 
American trade, but none of them to the extent of the United States. 

The trade of the United States with Latin America for the year 
beginning July 1, 1905, was $498,737,814. For the year ending June 
30, 1910, the figures were $630,692,378. This shows an increase of 
$131,954,564, or 26.4 per cent, of which the increase in imports was 
$99,154,341 and in exports $32,800,223. For the same period, the 
trade of the United States with China suffered a most decided decline, 
amounting to $25,994,600. This amount represents a decrease in 
exports to China of $27,453,763, offset by an increase in imports of 
$1,459,163. The totals of imports and exports of the Chinese trade 
for the two years were: 
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The foreign trade of the United States with the whole world for the 
year ending June 30, 1910, was $3,302,804,708. Of this amount the 
trade with Latin America represented nearly one-fifth—to be exact, 
19.1 per cent. The imports from these countries were more than one- 
fourth of the total imports of the United States, i. e., 25.1 per cent, 
an increase from 23.8 per cent, the proportionate amount five years 
before. 
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The exports to Latin America in 1910 represented 13.7 per cent of 
the total export trade of the country, an increase from 11.8 per cent, 
the figure for 1906. 
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The value of the trade of the United States with Latin America 
and its growth during the last five years is made more apparent if, 
from the total trade of the United States, the trade with Latin 
America be subtracted and the comparison be then made of this trade 
with that with the remaining part of the world. Omitting Latin 
America, the total trade of the United States increased from 
$2,471,689,132, for the year beginning July 1, 1905, to $2,672,112,330, 
for the year ending June 30, 1910—an increase of $200,423,196, or 
8.1 per cent. The trade with Latin America for the same period, 
as is shown above, increased nearly $132,000,000, or 26.4 per cent. 

Separating the trade into its two constituents, imports and exports, 
the imports of the United States from the world, omitting Latin 
America, increased $232,103,201, or 24.8 per cent, in the five-year 
period. 


Total imports of the United States, omitting those from Latin America, 


TQ OS SLI) ees ae te ee ere ee Ap arene Soe RPE AE) Bas eine $1, 166, 379, 477 
Total imports of the United States, omitting those from Latin America 
TQS Se eae eae te ee eet esgic detente a sh Sais A WL 934, 276, 276 


The imports from Latin America for the same penned increased 
$99,154,341, or 33.9 per cent. 
Imports from Latin America, 1909-10 ...............2...222:--- beyeanin'h $391, 440, 511 
limportssirom. atin America, 1905-6: 22-- 22.0 42506 2 oe oe ee eae 292, 286, 170 

The exports of the United States to the world, outside of Latin 
America, in the five-year period decreased $31,680,003, or 2.1 per 
cent, while the exports to Latin America for the same period increased 
$32,800,223, or 15.9 per cent. 


Total exports of the United States, omitting those to Latin America, 


ISSO IUD) eee eae Tc ey tne Pe Manele 2 Alea tok ena ie cm rea Fee $1, 505, 732, 853 
Total exports of the United States, omitting those to Latin America 

NUT AD aes See ae eR Set AHI Rage SRUrI ia ABE TAR ty Ae As aie 1, 537, 412, 856 
Hxportssto atin America: 1909-10) 2-222 2.52.25 eos. eee eee 239, 251, 867 


Ppxports.co latiny America, 1905-6... 0. sns285s2 02 se sae eee 206, 451, 644 
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HE BuLietin takes pleasure in extending a cordial welcome 

to the Minister from Nicaragua, Dr. SaLvapor CASTRILLO, 

who was received by President Tarr on January 10, 1911, 

at the White House. The presenting of the Muinister’s 

credentials and their acknowledgment by the President were char- 

acterized by the simple yet impressive ceremonies customary on such 

occasions. In his capacity as diplomatic representative of one of the 

countries of the International Union of American Republics, Doctor 

CasTRILLo will of course occupy a place on the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union. 

The new Minister is a lawyer of learning and ability, and has been 
several times honored by his country with official appointments. 
Born in Rivas, Nicaragua, in 1873, he was educated in that Republic 
and in Costa Rica. In the latter part of 1888, Doctor CasTRILLO 
went to Switzerland, where he continued his education and com- 
menced his legal studies. These he concluded at the Universities 
of Paris and Geneva. From 1895 to 1897 he traveled extensively 
through Europe and published several literary essays in French. 

Returning to his country in 1897, he was made Consul of Brazil in 
Nicaragua. This post he held for a few years, and then resumed his 
practice of law, being honored with an appointment as Acting 
Attorney General. 

In December, 1910, Doctor CastTRILLo was appointed Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States. 
In presenting his credentials at the official reception, the Minister 
delivered the following speech: 


Mr. PrestpEent: I have come to present to you the autograph letter of the Con- 
stitutional President of Nicaragua, which accredits me to your Government as his 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 

The mission with which I have been intrusted by General Estrapa could not be 
more gratifying to me; to restore, through your Government’s benevolence, the offi- 
cial relations of my country with the United States and maintain them in perfect 
harmony and cordiality. 

It will be my aim to represent the patriotic longings and aspirations of the Nica- 
raguans and also to promote in my country, for our improvement and instruction, a 
better knowledge of the ideas of true democracy and liberty governed by law and 
order, which prevail here and have developed the type of citizen to be found in this 
glorious country. 

The Nicaraguans admire very highly the American people as the enthusiastic 
supporters of noble causes and of the efforts in struggles made by mankind in the 
defense of its sacred rights. 
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The long period of agitation In my country is over. I believe that with the inau- 
» guration of the Constitutional régime we have finally entered the path of order and 
progress. With the regeneration of the citizen prosperity will come, thanks to the 
reorganization of our public treasury on the foundation of honor and integrity in the 
management of the national wealth. 

I venture to assert, as regards external affairs, that in addition to the close relations 
we shall foster with this great Republic, we shall maintain peace and harmony with 
the other nations; and particularly with the Central Republics, whose origin and 
future are the same as ours, shall we march onward united by our common interests 
and the ever-growing and stronger sentiments of fraternity. 

Mr. President, it affords me special pleasure to express, in the name of the Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua and my own, sincere wishes for the even greater glory of this Nation, 
whose generosity equals its power, and for all the happiness that falls to the lot of a 
human being upon you who so worthily presides over its destinies. 


President Tarr replied as follows: 


Mr. Minister: It is a source of great satisfaction to me that the course of events in 
Nicaragua has so shaped itself as to enable our two countries to resume the formal 
relation and the cordial intimacy which so long existed in the past and which so 
auspiciously promise to develop and grow closer in the future. It is especially grati- 
fying that I am privileged to be the instrument by which to effect the renewal of 
friendly intercourse by receiving from your hands the autograph letter of the Con- 
stitutional President of the Republic of Nicaragua whereby you are accredited to this 
Government in the capacity of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 

During the dark days through which the Republic of Nicaragua has recently passed 
the Government and people of the United States have been solicitous onlookers, 
watching and hoping for a fortunate ending of the contest which unhappily divided 
the people of Nicaragua into hostile factions and for the speedy restoration of fraternal 
peace between citizens of one blood. Our people have felt sympathy for the efforts 
of the Nicaraguan people to work a lasting reform in the administration of their cher- 
ished Republic; to make it in fact as in name a Government of the people; to-restore 
and perpetuate the rule of justice, and to renew the foundations of that durable friend- 
ship that should exist and grow stronger between the kindred Commonwealths of 
Central America. This laudable effort finds its culminating expression in .the 
announced purpose of the Constitutional Executive to whom the people of Nicaragua 
have intrusted the destinies of the Republic to restore civil peace and economic order 
in‘Nicaragua by the establishment of constitutional guaranties and by the rehabilita- 
tion of the finances of the country; to fulfill sincerely all international obligations as 
well toward the sister Republics of Central America as toward the outer world; and to 
undo the unrighteous acts of the past administration which the free citizens of Nica- 
ragua have so justly condemned and emphatically driven from arbitrary power. In 
whatsoever may contribute to the full realization of these high aims the renewed 
Republic of Nicaragua can rely upon the friendly assistance of the Government of the 
United States and the warm sympathy of our people, whose only desire is to see peace, 
justice, and prosperity prevail in all the neighboring Republics and to feel assured 
that the priceless possession of popular liberty, won by their peoples at the cost of 
blood and treasure, shall be steadfastly defended and left as an untarnished legacy to 
the generations to come. 

It it my purpose, in furtherance of these desirable objects, to send forthwith to 
Managua a duly accredited Minister of the United States, whose relations with the 
Constitutional Power of the Republic will complement and enhance the cordial inter- 
course which I bespeak for you at this capital. 

For yourself, Mr. Minister, I wish all success in your mission, and the enjoyment of 
health and happiness, and I ask you to convey to President Estrapa my personal 
wishes for his welfare and for the well-being of the Nicaraguan Republic. 





“The Incas of Peru.’’ Pp. 443. With ee and map. By Sir CLements 
MarxuHam, New York, E. P. Dutron & Co., 1910. Price $3. 


This is the latest of the long list of books which the veteran author of the foregoing 
work has given us on the land of the Incas. It is also the most suggestive and in many 
respects the most interesting. It makes us regret that advance of years—he has passed 
his eightieth birthday—has forced him to abandon the idea he once entertained of 
writing a detailed history of the famous ‘‘Empire of the Children of the Sun.” Certainly, 
outside of the late MarcosJIMENEZ 
DE LA Espana, the distinguished 
Americanist who brought to light 
so many; valuable manuscripts 
that had so long lain in dusty 
Spanish archives, no one of the 
present generation is more com- 
petent to write on the history and 
land of the Incas than the author 
of the work before us. For, 
besides being quite familiar with 
the country of the] people with 
which the book deals, having 
traversed it in various directions 
and spent considerable time in 
both Peru and Bolivia, he has, 
for [the past half century, been 
writing about the same country 
and} people that constitute the 
subject-matter of his latest book. 

His first work on Peru—‘‘Cuzco 
and Lima’’—appeared in 1856, and 
since that date volume after 
volume has come from his busy 
pen, nearly every one of which was 
related to the same topics so 
admirably treated in his crowning 
SIR CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K. C. B., F. R. S., achievement, ‘ The Ineas of 

1D, Sh AY TPespa.29 

But valuable as has been his various works on Peru, they are, in our opinion, of less 
importance than his splendid series of annotated translations of the old Spanish chron- 
iclers, published by the Hakluyt Society. Through these he has put the English 
reader in possession of the chief sources of early Peruvian history, and has made him 
familiar in a way that was otherwise impossible, with the leading Conquistadores and 
their immortal achievements in Andean lands from Panama to Patagonia. Among the 
most precious of these translations are those of ‘‘The Chronicle of Cieza de Leon,”’ 
and the ‘‘Royal Commentaries of the Inca Garcilasso de la Vega.” These were fol- 
lowed in rapid succession by ‘‘ Reports on the Discovery of Peru,” by X=ERES and 
AstEtE; ‘‘Rites and Laws of the Incas,” by Motta; ‘“‘ Antiquities of Peru,” by the 
Indian, SatcamAyuHu<A; “‘ Narrative of the Idolatry and Superstitutions in Huarochiri;”’ 
‘““Report of Polo de Ondegardo,” on Indian administration; ‘‘Natural History of the 
Indies,” by Acosta; ‘‘ Voyages of Pedro Sarmiento,” and ‘‘ History of the Incas,” by 
SARMIENTO. 
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But long as this list is and invaluable as are the works mentioned for the student of 
early Peruvian history, it embraces but a part of the translations that this indefatigable 
author has prepared for the press. Besides these, he has placed in the vaults of the 
Hakluyt Society, ready for publication, translations of MonrEsmos, BatBoa, BETAN- 
ZOS, SANTILLANA, MARTIN DE Morna, and Bias Vaupra, the long anonymous author 
from whom MonrTESINOS and GARCILASSO DE LA VEGA drew so much of their material. 

Besides having traveled extensively in Peru and made himself familiar with the 
early chroniclers by translating the most important of them, Sir CLEMENTS has mas- 
tered the language and literature of the Incas. The extent of his labors in this direc- 
tion is attested by his ‘‘Contributions for a Quichua Grammar and Dictionary,” pub- 
lished in 1864, his ‘‘ Revised Quichua Dictionary,” published in 1908, and the elegant 
translation of the old Inca drama entitled ‘‘Ollantay,”’ which is given in full in his 
latest work. 

From the foregoing, it will be seen what a vast literature has been bequeathed to 
us by the old Spanish chroniclers, a literature that was almost unknown in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world until CLEMENTS R. MARKHAm more than a half century ago began 
the arduous but praiseworthy task of presenting it to us in an English dress. It will 
also be seen how well he has been equipped for his latest work, which in a measure 
rounds out in a beautiful fashion all that he has hitherto produced. 

Prescott once declared that ‘‘no history could be quite satisfactory unless the 
author was personally acquainted with the localities he had to describe.” An illus- 
tration of the truth of this statement is given in the brilliant historians’ ‘‘Conquest of 
Peru,” where, describing P1izarRo’s voyage on the Pacific, near Piura, Peru, he tells 
us that the Spaniards never lost sight of— 
the mighty Andes, which * * * were seen at nearly the same distance from the shore, rolling onward, 
peak after peak, with their stupendous surges of ice, like some vast ocean that had been suddenly arrested 


and{frozen up injthe midst ofits wild and tumultuous career. [With this landmark alwaysin view, the navi- 
gator had little need of star or compass to{guide his bark on her course. 


Had Prescott been able to visit this part of Peru he would never have written the 
paragraph from which these utterly erroneous statements are taken, for he would have 
known that the Cordilleras at this point are lower than at any place between Colombia 
and the Strait of Magellen, and that their crest is here nearly 2 miles below snow-line. 
For singularly enough it is precisely at this extraordinary depression in the great 
Andean range that has been located the route of the contemplated railroad from Paita 
to the Amazon, below the Pongode Manseriche. In the case of Sir CLEMENTS, who 
is so thoroughly familiar with the topography of Peru, and its chief physical features, 
such a mistake would have been impossible, Similar errors in the description of locali- 
ties occur in other parts of the ‘‘Conquest of Peru,” all showing how well founded 
was the observation of its author regarding the necessity of personal acquaintance with 
the country one would describe. 

It is this fact that, in addition to his knowledge of the language and history of the 
Incas, the author of the work before us has such an intimate and exact knowledge of 
the geography of their country, which gives to ‘‘The Incas of Peru” a special interest 
and value. And one sees at a glance that the writer knows how to marshal his facts 
in the most telling manner and how to utilize his knowledge for the benefit of his 
readers. 

The first chapter of the book is entitled ‘‘The Tellers of the Story,’’ and is a succinct 
butjust and critical estimate of the early chroniclers and historiansof Peru. In detailed 
knowledge and accuracy of judgment it recalls JimpNEZ DE LA Espapa’s masterly 
Prologo to CrEzA DE LEoN’s ‘‘Guerra de Quito” in the “‘ Biblioteca Hispano-Ultra- 
marina.’’ In it he gives a merited tribute to the soldier-historian, who ‘‘stands first 
in the first rank of authorities on Inca civilization.” 

The second part of C1Eza’s work, bearing the title of ‘‘ Relacion de la Sucesion y 
Gobernio de Incas, sefiores naturales que Fueron de las Provincias del Peru y Otras 
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Cosas Tocantes 4 Aquel Reino, para el Ilustrisimo Sefior D. JuAN DE SARMIENTO 
PRESIDENTE DEL CONSEJO DE INDIAS,’’ was owing to the substitution by a copyist of 
the word por for para, the cause of Prescort’s attributing the authorship of it to 
SARMIENTO when, as a matter of fact, it was only dedicated to him by its real author, 
CiEzA DE Leon. From information given by JIMENEZ DE LA Espana, shortly before his 
death, we may hope to see published in the near future the whole of Crmza’s great 
work, for we are assured that the manuscript copy, that was so long supposed to be 
lost, is still in existence, and in the hands of one who has the intention and the mean§ 
to give it to the world at an early date. This will be by far the most important publi- 
cation in recent times on the early history of Peru, for as JIMENEZ DE LA ESPADA 
proves, HERRERA, ZARATE and others have for centuries been receiving credit for 
work that they copied almost word for word, and without recognition, from CrEzA DE 
LEon. 

In this interesting chapter reference is made to the ‘‘Descripcion de las Indias,”’ 
written by REGINALDO DE LizARRAGA, a Dominican monk, about 1907, by Don CaRLos 
Romero in the ‘‘ Revista Historica,”’ of Lima. It is remarkable, among other things, 
for containing what is evidently the correct account regarding MANGIo SERRA DE 
Lecursamo’s having gambled away the great image of the Sun in a single night. 

Hitherto, it has been supposed that this image was the great one in the temple of 
the sun in Cuzco, about which ancient and modern writers have waxed so eloquent, 
but according to LizarraGa, the image, which fell to the lot of Mancto SpRRA, was 
a small one engraved on a gold covering for a receptacle, in the temple of the Sun, into 
which were poured offerings of chicha. The large image was never found, for it was 
effectually concealed with other treasures before the arrival of the Spaniards at Cuzco. 

But of far greater importance is another work with the title ‘‘Nueva Cronica y 

Buen Gobierno,’”’ found in 1908, in the Royal Library of Copenhagen. It is the 
production of an Indian, Don Fretre—E Huaman Poma DE Aya, whose mother was a 
daughter of the great Inca Yupanqui. The book is— 
a very thick quarto of eleven hundred and seventy-nine pages, with numerous pen-and-ink sketches, 
almost one forevery page. * * * The portraits of the 12 Incas are each accompanied by a page of deserip- 
tion. The great value of the portraits consists in the excellent drawings of dresses and weapons. Portraits 
of the CoYAS or QUEENS follow, and then those of 15 famous captains. About 60 pages are devoted to the 
ordinances and laws, with a picture of the Inca surrounded by his councillors. Each month of the calendar 
is given, illustrated by pictures in which the exact shapes of agricultural implements are shown, among 
other things. Then come details of the Huacas or idols, divination, fasts, interments, and very graphic 
representations of the punishments for various offenses. There is a chapter on the ‘‘ Virgins of the Sun,’’ 
with an illustration, and several Quichua harvest, hunting, dancing, and love songs. HUAMAN PoMA next 
describes the places and gives an account of the occupations of the people at various ages. 

In addition to all this there is much matter relating to the conquest, and a fearless 
exposure of the injustice and cruelty with which the author’s countrymen were 
treated by the Spaniards. In anticipating the reception that would be accorded to 
his book, when given to the world, Huaman Poma declares: 

Some will weep, others will laugh, others will curse, others will commend him to God, others from rage 
will want to destroy the book. <A few will want to have it in their hands. 

From the brief notice given of it by Sir CLEMENTS, it is safe to say that a great many 
will desire to have a copy of it, and it is grateful news to all lovers of history that this— 
without exception, the most remarkable as well as the most interesting production of native genius that 
has come down to our time, is in good and sympathetic hands, and will soon be given to the world. 

In the second and following chapters of ‘‘The Incas of Peru,’’ the author discusses 
the vexed questions regarding the origin and antiquity of the megalithic ruins of the 
great Andean Plateau, notably those of Tiahuanaco. Here, at an elevation of 12,930 
feet above sea level, there are the ruins of a great city covering a large area, built by 
highly skilled masons, and with the use of enormous stones. One stone is 36 feet long 
by 7, weighing 170 tons; another 26 feet by 16 by 6. Apart from the monoliths of ancient 
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Egypt, there is nothing to equal thisinany other part of the world. The movementand 
placing of such monoliths point to a dense population, to an organized government, 
and consequently to a larger area under cultivation, with arrangements for the con- 
veyance of supplies from various directions. There must have been an organization 
combining skill and intelligence with power and administrative ability. 

This, then, is the mystery. <A vast city containing palace, temple, judgment hall, or whatever fancy 
may reconstruct among the ruins, with statues, elaborately carved stones, and many triumphs of masonic 
art, was built in a region where corn will not ripen and which could not possibly support a dense population. 
It is quite certain that in the time of the Incas the people were absolutely ignorant of the origin and history 
of these edifices. They were to them, as they are to us, mysterious ruins. 

The great antiquity of these and other similar ruins on the Andean Plateau, and 
especially certain ruins in Cuzco, Ollantaytambo, Chavin, Concacha, and Cuelap, is 
shown not only by their masonry and symbolical carving, but also by 
the advances made by the Andean peoplein agriculture and in the domesticationofanimals. * * * Maize 
had been brought to a high state of cultivation, and this must have been the result of careful and systematic 
labor during many centuries. The cultivation must have been commenced at so remote a time that it is 
not even certainly known from what wild plant the original maize was derived. The wild potato, however, 
isknown. It isasmall tuber about the size ofa filbert, which has scarcely increased in size after a century 
of careful cultivation. Yet the Andean people, after centuries of such cultivation, produced excellent 
potatoes of several kinds, for each of which they had aname. The same may be said of the oca and quinua 
crops. The agricultural achievements of Andean man are evidence of the vast antiquity of his race in 
the same region. The domestication of the Nama and the alpaca furnish additional evidence of this 
antiquity. 

There is no wild llama. The huanuca and vicufia are different animals. It must 
have been centuries before the llama was completely domesticated, carrying burdens, 
yielding its wool for clothing and its flesh for food. Individuals are of various colors, 
as is usual with domesticated animals, while the wild huanucas have fleeces of the same 
color. The domestication of the alpaca must have taken an equally long period, and 
called for even greater skill and care. There is no wild alpaca, and the tame animal 
is dependent on man for the performance of most ofits functions. It must have taken 
ages to bring the silken fleeces to such perfection. 

These evidences of the antiquity of the people who formerly inhabited the exten- 
sive tablelands of the Andes show that we must perforce abandon GARCILESSO’S 
long accepted story of Inca civilization, for it is totally inadequate to account for the 
great age of the ruins in question or to explain the agricultural and pastoral facts 
just adduced. It was simply impossible for such progress to be made during the reign 
of the 12 Incas mentioned by GARcILAsso in his genealogy of the Children of the Sun, 
and we are therefore driven to revise the long current conclusions respecting Incan 
civilization, and to seek for an explanation of the mysterious facts in other sources of 
information. 

The genealogy of the long discredited MontEsinos, who got his list of kings from 
Bias VALERA, who was a mestizo, and who received his information directly from the 
learned men—Amautas and Quipucamayocs—who had charge of all genealogical 
records, is now appealed to and seems to throw some light on the questions raised, 
at least as far as time is concerned. If authentic, it would carry back the history of 
Peru to nearly a thousand years B.C. This would allow ample time to explain many 
of the facts referred to, but it would not suffice to explain the difficulties presented by 
the climatic conditions which now prevail at and around Tiahuanaco. 

How could a region— 
where corn can not ripen, sustain the population ofa great city over 12,000 feet above the level of the sea? 
Could the elevation have been less? Is such an idea beyond the bounds of possibility? 

As geology teaches, the Andes are comparatively modern. This is evinced, among 
other things, by the discovery of the bones of a mastodon at Ulloma, in Bolivia, at an 
elevation of 13,000 feet above the Pacific. 


But such an animal could not have existed at such anelevation. Then,again, in the deserts of Tarapaca, 
embedded in the sides of ravines, there are numerous skeletons of gigantic anteaters, animals whose habitat 
is in a dense forest. When they lived the deserts in which their bones are found must have been covered 





BRIDGE OVER THE APURIMAC RIVER IN THE ANDES OF PERU. 
Sketched in 1852 by Lieut. Lardner Gibbon, United States Navy. 
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with trees. Itis the height of the Andes, wringing all moisture out of the trade wind, which makes Tarapaca 
a desert. When the Andes were lower the trade wind could carry its moisture over them to the strip of 
coast land which is now an arid desert, producing arboreal vegetation and the means of supporting gigantic 
anteaters. When mastodons lived in Ulloma and anteaters in Tarapaca, the Andes, slowly rising, were 
some 2,000 or 3,000 feet lower than they arenow. Maize would then ripe 1in the basin of Lake Titicaca, and 
the site of the ruins of Tiahuanaco could support the necessary population. - If the megalithic builders were 
living under these conditions, the problemissolved. If this is geologically impossible, the mystery remains 
unexplained. 

Mr. Leonarp Darwwy, president of the Royal Geographical Society, seems inclined 
to claim for the ruins of Tiahuanaco an antiquity of 4,000 years—about the same as that 
of the pyramid of Cheops—and, if this be granted, it is possible that at the time the 
ereat city on the Titicaca Basin was built the plateau was much lower than at present 
and adapted for supporting the large population that once existed there. 

But whatever be the ultimate solution of the various problems raised by the megali- 
thie structures on the Andean Plateau, there can be little question regarding the 
existence of an ancient empire which “‘extended its sway over the Andean regions from 
an unknown distance south of Tucuman to Chachapoyas, with Tiahuanaco * * * 
as its center of rule and thought.’ Whether the rulers of this empire were the Piruas 
and Amautas—the two pre-Incan dynasties of MonTEstmos and Bias VALERA—is to be 
determined by future researches. But what can be no longer doubted is that civili- 
zation in Peru long antedates the arrival of the mythical Manco Capac and his sister- 
wife on the shores of Lake Titicaca, and that much of the credit for industrial and 
social progress which has so long been given to the Incas, must henceforward be 
bestowed on those— 


megalithic people of a megalithic age—an age when cyclopean stones were transported, and cyclopean 
edifices raised. 


The destruction of the old civilization in a great battle, and the subsequent disruption, with the preser- 
vation of some remnant of civilization at Tampu-tocco, the place of refuge, explains * * * the supe- 
riority and predominance of the so-called Children of the Sun *.* *, It may be that the Pirua and 
Amauta dynasties may possibiy represent the sovereigns of the Megalithicempire. Its decline and fall was 
followed by centuries of barbarism, so that the p2ople had almost forgotten its existence, while the tribes of 
the Collas were probably of another race, descendants of the invaders. As the Bible and the literature and 
art of Greece and Rome were preserved tarough centuries of barbarism by the monasteries, so the religion 
and civilization of the Megalithic empire were preserved through centuries of barbarism by the Amautas 
of Tampu-tocco. In one case the dark period was succeeded by the age of the Renaissance, in the other by 

the enlightened rule of the Incas. 

But, not only must we entirely modify the hitherto accepted views regarding the 
antiquity of the Peruvian people, but we must also modify those which have so long 
obtained respecting the condition of the inhabitants under Inca rule. From the time 
of Ropertson and Prescorr it has been always assumed that the whole fabric of 
Peruvian civilization— 
was originated and matured by the Incas, constructed, as it were, out of chaos. Buta more recent school 
of thinkers has seen the impossibility of such a creation, and holds that the Incas only systematized tribal 
and social organizations which had existed from remote antiquity, but did not create them. 

Such is the view of the Peruvian author, Don Victor BELauNDE, in his notable 
work ‘‘El Peru Antiguo y los Modernos Sociologos.’”” Such also is the conclusion of 
the German sociologist, CuNow, as given in his ‘‘Organization of the Empire of the 
Incas.”” The conclusions of the Belgiar sociologist W1LLIAM DE GREEF, as well as 
those of Don Bautista SAAVEDRA, a Bolivian, and Don Jos# DE LA Riva AGUERO, a 
Peruvian, are essentially the same as those of BELAUNDE and CuNow. 


According to Cunow there had existed from remote antiquity separate groups organized on the same 
base as the village communities of India and the German mark. These were the ayllus. He holds that 
the ayllus, as village communities, existed before the empire of the Incas. The Incas respected this ayllus 
organization, and all they did was to systematize it. BELAUNDE holds that this hypothesis has caused a 
complete revolution in the manner of considering the rule of the Incas. 


And yetmore. Recent investigations show that we must likewise greatly change the 
views that have so long prevailed respecting other features of Incarial government. 
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Chief among these are the so-called Virgins of the Sun, and the highways that connected 
the different parts of the empire. 

Certain writers would have us believe that the women, called by the Spanish con- 
querors Virgins of the Sun, were not unlike in profession and mode of life the nuns of 
the Catholic Church. Thus Korzesvue, who but reflects a generally received opinion, 
does not hesitate to speak in his drama, ‘‘A Virgin of the Sun,”’ of the vows of these 
women, when as a matter of fact they made no vows, and chastity with them was only 
relative, not absolute. Strange as it may appear these women, outside of those of the 
blood royal, were, as we learn from PoLo DE ONDEGARDO, nothing more than a tribute 
exacted by the Incas, and subject to his service and disposition as ordinary goods and 
chattels. And the buildings in which these women were kept, far from being any- 
thing like the convents of the Catholic nuns, as is frequently imagined, were nothing 
more than storehouses sheltering a tribute of women. Had the Spanish conquerors 
used the Quichua names for these women, and their abodes, viz: aclla-cuna and. aclla- 
huasi, the chosen ones, and the house of the chosen ones, instead of Virgins of the Sun 
and convents, from a fancied resemblance to institutions with which they were familiar 
in their own country, the many erroneous notions which have so long prevailed 
regarding them would never have obtained currency. 

Equally misleading have been the accounts that have come down to us regarding 
the Inca roads. Sir CLEMENTS, we are sorry to see, has little to say about them him- 
self, but refers us for information respecting them to certain of the early chroniclers, 
and later historians, who have copied from them. 

According to these chroniclers, whose assertions regarding the length and character 
of the Inca roads all modern historians have accepted unquestioningly as veracious 
statements of fact, there were two great highways, one on the plateau and one along 
the coast, extending from the northern frontier of Ecuador to Chile, and measuring 
more than a thousand leagues in length. The road on the Andean tableland was, 
we are assured by GomaRA, 25 feet wide— 


cut in some places from the living rock and in others made of stone and lime, and went in a direct line, 
without turning aside for hills or mountains, or even lakes, a work which all agree exceeded the pyramids 
of Egypt and the paved ways of the Romans, and indeed all other ancient works. 

For one who has traveled the length and the breadth of Intahua-ntin-Suyu—the 
official name of the Inca Empire—who has crossed the Andes repeatedly between 
Quito and La Paz, and who, outside of Cuzco and a few other places, has sought in 
vain for vestiges of these famous roads, on which chronicler and historian have for four 
centuries exhausted all their powers of description, as has the writer of these lines, 
nothing could be further from the truth than the accounts that have so long been 
unhesitatingly accepted concerning the ways of communication in the land of the 
Children of the Sun. 

From what we have said respecting the antiquity of Peruvian civilization and 
monuments, it is clear that if such roads as those described ever existed they were 
chiefly the work of pre-Incaic peoples or of the tribes conquered by PacHacuti, whom 
MARKHAM regards as ‘“‘the greatest man the American race has ever produced,’’ and 
Huayna Capac, his almost equally illustrious son. 

Our views on the subject of Inca roads are briefly but clearly stated by BANDELIER, 
who writes of them as follows: 

Roads of ancient make exist in various places, but they are not after a general plan and not connected. 
These roads are wide trails, I have seen them often in the course of eleven years’ explorations, and have 
found them to be ways of communication between neighboring tribes, made by these tribes previous to the 
Inca sway. Bitter are the complaints of ,the early Spaniards when they describe their first march to 
Cuzco over the absence of trails, even in the vicinity of that settlement. 

When we read of the Incan highways as pictured by the early chroniclers, whom 
modern historians have taken too literally, we are apt to think of them in connection 
with our splendid macadamized roads, as if such means of communication were com- 
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mon, even in Spain, at the time of the Conquest. The fact is, however, that Spanish 
roads during the reigns of CHARLES V and Puutrp II, even in the vicinity of some of 
the largest cities of the peninsula, were in a shocking condition, little better than 
bridle paths, and almost as impassible as those existing in Scotland less than two 
centuries ago, of which LEcKy gives such a graphic account in his “‘ History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century.”’ 

We can well imagine that the Spanish soldiers under Pizarro found some of the 
Peruvian trails along which they passed quite as good as, if not better than, many of 
the roads with which they were familiar in the mother country. And as they were 
wont to exaggerate the wonders of the countries they conquered, as they also exagger- 
ated their feats of arms, it was not for them a difficult flight of the imagination to 
report that the roads of the Incas were equal if not superior to the best of ancient 
Rome and that as monuments of human achievement they took rank with the greatest 
in the land of the PHAaRAOHS. 

How modern writers could ever have seriously believed that the Incas, without iron 
or steel tools—their so-called hard-tempered bronze tools are a myth—and without 
explosives of any kind, were able to build roads that would to-day tax the ingenuity 
of our most competent engineers with all the resources of modern invention at their 
command, is a mystery that we make no attempt to solve. Truth to tell, such a road 
as GoMARA describes would to-day be considered a more difficult and more costly 
undertaking than the section of the great Pan American Railroad stretching from the 
northern frontier of Ecuador to the southern boundary of Bolivia; and if not an 
absolutely impossible task, it would bankrupt ten times over all the Republics on 
the west coast of South America. Nevertheless for four centuries the world has 
credited, and is still asked to credit, the accounts of the early chroniclers about the 
marvels and magnificence of roads which could in the very nature of things never 
have had any existence outside of their very fertile imaginations and those of the 
Miinchausen companions of the Conquistadores. 

One could have no better illustration of man’s credulity than this particular case, 
except perhaps the readiness to accept as true statements like the following, from 
Drarer’s “History of the Intellectual Development of Europe.”’ 

After an attentive consideration of the facts in the case, I agree in the conclusion of CaRLI that at the time 
of the conquest the moral man in Peru was superior to the European, and, I will add, the intellectual man 
also. 

Compare this strange statement with the views of MorGan in his “‘ Ancient Society, ” 
and Fiske in ‘‘ Discovery of America,” not to speak of others who have recently made 
a special study of the grades of culture of the divers Indian tribes of North and South 
America, and we shall find how wide of the mark Draper was in his estimate of the 
social status of the Children of the Sun. To declare that the Incas, who had no pho- 
netic alphabet, no written records, no knowledge even of smelting iron ore, were civi- 
lized in the true acceptation of that term, is to give to the word civilization a meaning 
that exact usage does not warrant. The Incas, it is true, had made distinct progress 
in agriculture and pastoral life; they had erected structures that still command the 
admiration of the beholder, although they were ignorant of the arch and never got 
beyond the thatched roof, even in their grandest palaces and temples—pace KotTzE- 
BUE, who speaks of a temple with a dome—but they were never, as Fiske has truly 
observed, more than one stage higher than our Mohawks, and never above the status 
of culture attained by the lake dwellers of ancient Switzerland. 

While we can not always agree with the author of ‘‘The Incas of Peru,” we are, 
nevertheless, grateful to him for his interesting and suggestive book. It is sure to 
dissipate many erroneous notions that have so long obtained regarding the ancient 
Peruvians and to contribute materially toward a more exact and more comprehensive 
knowledge of what was undoubtedly the most interesting, the most progressive, and 
the most humane of the indigenous races of the Western Hemisphere. 
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“The Argentine Republic. Its Physical Features, History, Eeuat Flora, Geology, 
Literature, and Commerce.’’ By A. StuarT PENNINGTON. . . New York, 
FREDERICK A. StoKES Company (1910). 340 p. Illus. Fold. Map. 54 by 9 
inches. Price $3. 


Much has been written upon the theme ‘‘ Argentina” of late, and from the number 
and excellence of the volumes dealing with this land of promise recently reviewed in 
these columns, one would be led to believe that there was little det to tell concerning 
the Argentine Republic. 

But the book before us negatives such idea, for the author has collated a wealth of 
information that can not be found in any other one volume, and weaves in a weighty 
subject many skeins of lighter colored history that add a charm to his style. 

To say that to write about a country one must have resided therein, sounds trite, 
but one may live without observing, and few are gifted writers. The author is a keen 
observer, a stylist of no mean ability, who takes up the task of describing his foster 
country alter a twenty years’ residence. Surely no one could have better qualifica- 
tions. 

That the book is written to please English more than Argentine readers is apparent 
from pardonable pride with which the author records the achievements of the Anglo- 
Saxon in ‘‘Silver Land.”’ 

The story of this South American Republic is a stirring one and out of a past of trial 
a vigorous man-country has emerged to take its place in the front rank with the fore- 
most nations. 

Mr. PENNINGTON tells the tale of the country’s growth well, concluding his narrative 
with a chapter on ‘‘ Life in Argentina” that should be of great help to any one going to 
this land of wonderful future. 

His figures on the ‘‘Cost of Living” are timely: 


The cost of living may be judged from the following items, reckoning a shilling as being equal to 60 cents 
paper: 


40;tolGOicentts}per kilossesenee see eeeee eee eee ee eeee 4d. to 6d. per pound. 
Bi) He) 540) Ceianiss OR TOO) wos conc scsocseoecuscouesees 3d. to 5d. per pound. 
240.26; Cen tsiper kal Opes ae eee es ee aes eee 2d. to 24d. per pound. 
S150 perkil oso Soe once en ee eee eee ans 1s. 2d. per pound. 

LO KtoRZ0TCenitss pers kl Osea eee ee eee 1d. to 2d. per pound. 
$US (Sper POUNG 2 aren sons osteo naar ne nee eee 3S. per pound. 

ee Sato SA per leil On sinasic bse ee ene eiee sees eee 1s. 6d. to 3s. per pound. 
Bane wogicents perikdlos.s-.esateen<eseee see sesiaee es sees 4d. per pound. 

Mi 20icents periliers sae qee eee keene eee 4d. per quart. 

Coal (average in Buenos Aires $7.50 gold), or £1 10s. 0d. per ton. 





The book can be recommended as the work of a serious and practical man. 


“‘Le Crédit et le Régime Hypothécaire de la République Argentine et dans le Nouveau 
Monde’’ (Etude Economique et de la Législation Comparée). By E. S. ZEBALLOS, 
former Minister of Foreign Affairs, Worship, Public Instruction, and Justice, of 
the Argentine Republic. Member of the Permanent Arbitration Tribunal of The 
Hague, and Corresponding Member of the Institute of Comparative Law. Brus- 
sels. Publishers, F. Van BuGGENHOUDT. 1910. 


The law collection of the Columbus Memorial Library has received a valuable addi- 
tion in this recent work of Mr. ZeBALLos which, partaking of the character of a finan- 
cial exposé and of comparative law, is an exhaustive treatise on the civil code of the 
Argentine Republic, as well as of the other South American Republics and the United 
States, especially in its relation to the mortgage system in force in each country. 

In the opening chapter Mr. ZEBALLOs furnishes some interesting figures showing the 
remarkable economic development of Argentina and also its phenomenal increase in 
population. In 1908, for instance, the foreign commerce of Argentina amounted to 
$738,978,077. Mr. ZeBALLos refers to the very small part the United States has taken 
in Argentina’s development in comparison with other foreign countries, although 
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within recent years it has become a successful competitor of Europe. Mortgage banks 
have played an important role in this economic development and in the improvement 
of the conditions of the inhabitants of Argentina, for the general rate of interest on 
loans made by the national banks varies from 5 to 7 per cent, while the lowest usury 
rates obtainable are 1 per cent a month, and in some of the out-of-way interior towns 
2 and 3 per cent a month is obtained. . 

Argentina numbers 35 banks of discount, including 2 large national discount and 
mortgage banks, besides 2 German, 4 English, 3 Italian, 3 Spanish, and 3 French 
banks. The banking business of these institutions is several times larger than that of 
all the South American countries combined. 


“The Antiquities of Manabi, Ecuador. Final Report.’’ By MarsHarit H. SAVILLE 
: New York (Irving Press), 1910. (12) 284 p. Fold. Map. 104 plates. 
Size 94 by 13 inches. (Contributions to South American archeology, the GEORGE 
G. Hrye Expedition.) 


- The second volume and final report of the GEoreE G. Heyre Expedition deals with 

that phase of South American archeology embraced in the study of the antiquities of 
Manabi, Ecuador. 

Mounds in the Cerro Jarboncillo region, a range west of Porto Viejo, were opened 
and considerable material, valuable in the study of prehistoric habits, unearthed. 
Axes, hammers, polishing stones, pottery, spindle whorls, chairs, and obsidian mirrors 
were among the utensils found, indicating a high state of civilization for the people of 
this section. 

A comparative study of the material recovered indicated that the inhabitants of 
Manabi were little influenced by the Incasic culture, but the question: Who were 
these people? still remains unanswered. That they were skilled in the ceramic art 
and sculpture is shown from the comprehensive collection of antiquities here described 
and illustrated, and Professor SaviLLE hopes that further investigations will perhaps 
help in identifying this race. 

The author promises a further volume dealing with studies he intends to make in 
Esmeraldas, and it is to be hoped he will be rewarded in his search for a clew to help 
classify the people of old Ecuador. 


“The Life and Times of Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla.”’ By ArtHur Howarp No. 
... and A. Purr McManon. Chicago, A. C. McCiture & Co., 1910. front. 
(port.), vili, 200 p. 44 by 7inches. Price $1. 


The people of Mexico have placed this priest firstin the ranks of the nation’s heroes, 
and as the exponent of an ideal he is entitled to his enviable niche in history. 

That he failed in his purpose of freeing Mexico from Spanish domination is true, and 
also he shared the fate of the many martyrs to world movements, yet in spite of 
ignominous personal failure he is now honored as a Father of Liberty because he was 
the father of a cause. 

It is a curious anomaly that historians get an insight and appreciation of the strong 
character of this “‘revolutionist” from the records of the institution which condemned 
him. 

The stories of his trials clearly show him to have lived before his time, and died, 
but not in vain. 

The authors treat their subject sympathetically, and the book will be read with 
pleasure by all interested in Mexican history. 
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‘“The Official Directory of Mines and Estates of Mexico. General Description of the 
Mining Properties of the Republic of Mexico, in Which is Included a List of 
Hacienda and Ranches’... By JoHn R. SourHwortH. Mexico, Joun R. 
SoutHwortH, 1910. 263 p. Illus. Size, 10 by 13 inches. (Text in English 
and Spanish.) 


A volume dealing with the great and partially developed resources of the United 
States of Mexico, giving a description of the present condition and future possibilities 
of the most important mining enterprises and largest estates of the Republic. 

The book also contains a copy of the Mining Law of Mexico in the English and 
Spanish text. 


“The Double Cross. A Romance of Mystery and Adventure in Mexico of To-day.”’ 
By Gritson Wiutets. New York, G. W. Dittinenam Co, (1910c). 370 p. Illus. 
Size 5 by 74inches. Price $1.50. 


A thrilling tale with the principal scenes laid in Mexico, where adventure follows 
adventure, leaving the reader breathless in an effort to solve the riddle of the story. 


_‘“Almanach de Gotha. Annuaire Généalogique, Diplomatique et Statistique, 1911.’’ 
Gotha, Justus PertHes, 1911. xxiv, 1,258 p. Plates. Size 4 by 6 inches. 


This book appears in the usual convenient form and shows the same careful editing 
that is characteristic of these volumes. Its importance is so universally conceded 
that no further comment is necessary. 


‘‘Hazell’s Annual for 1911.’’ ... Edited by HAmMmMonp Hau. London, Haze tt, 
Watson & VINEY, 1911. ix, 592 p. Size 5 by 74 inches. Price $1.50. 


Containing a record of current events of world-wide interest in an accessible form. 

The editors are to be considered as benefactors of the busy man in thus preparing an 
authoritative volume which is a mine of useful information that he can have ready to 
hand. 


“Francisco. Our Little Argentine Cousin.’ By Eva Cannon Brooxs. Boston, 
L. C. Pace & Co., 1910. ix, 152p. Illus. Size54 by 8inches. Price 60 cents. 


This is a very entertaining little book written for children, describing life in Argen- 
tina. 

The story runs easily and the author has shown much skill in handling facts in order 
to impress them strongly on the childish mind. This is cleverly shown in the descrip- 
tion of the ‘‘ La Prensa” building in Buenos Aires. 

The book should be found on all school shelves and in children’s libraries. 


‘Mythologies of Ancient Mexico and Peru.’’ By Lewis Spence. Chicago, The 
Open Court Publishing Co. Price 


The little book of only 79 pages is one of the ‘‘Religions: Ancient and Modern 
Series,” issued by that company. It presents in a very readable form a sketch of the 
supposed religious beliefs of the Aztecs and the Incas, and of the rites and ceremonies 
of these peoples as the early Spanish conquerors interpreted or knew them. Much o 
the culture phenomena of these aboriginal occupants of America is still mythical, but 
serious study has been given them. In fact, the essayist’s plea is that both nations 
deserve a fuller examination into their profoundly interesting faiths. 
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‘“‘A Brief Grammar of the Portuguese Language.’’ By Joun C. Branner. New 
York, Henry Hott & Co., 1910. Price $1.25. 


This is one of the few grammars for the use of English students of Portuguese pub- 
lished, and in many respects the best. It is the work of a scholar, and of a man who 
has had abundant practical experience in learning and speaking the language. Such 
a book should be in the hands of every one who intends to visit Brazil or Portugal. The 
presswork is excellent. 


“The Story of Sugar.’’ By GrEorcE THomaAs Surrace. New York and London, D. 
AppLeTon & Co., 1910. Price $1. 


For the reader wishing to get a thoroughly good knowledge of sugar, its history, 
spread over the world, gradual popularity and present day culture and use, these 225 
pages are decidedly interesting. Special attention is given to the production of cane 
sugar in Latin America. Many definitions are given and careful distinctions are made 
between the various sugars, and between sugar, sorghum, and molasses. All stages 
from the crude juice to the most refined article are presented, although no attempt is 
made to be technical or exactly scientific. The author’s conclusion is that the future 
of sugar, considering that the candy consumption in the United States alone is 
$500,000,000 annually, is encouraging. 


The Columbus Memorial Library has recently received the following pamphlets: 


‘‘ British Guiana as a Holiday Resort.’’ By Epira A. Browne. Demerara, 
British Guiana, Sprostons (Limited), no date. Illus. Fold. Map. Size 5 by 6 
inches. 


‘‘Ecuador and Peru. A Résumé of the Boundary Controversy.’’ (For the press 
of United States.) Washington, District of Columbia, Press of Byron S. ADams, 
1910. Cover-title. 14 p. Size 6 by 9 inches. 


‘‘Industrial Progress of Mexico.’’ By JoHN BirRKINBINE. Reprint from volume 
26, No. 3, July, 1909, of the “ Proceedings of the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia.’’ 
Caption-title. 20p. Illus. Size 6 by 9 inches. 


‘‘A Trail Through the Mountains of Oaxaca, Mexico.’’ By Henry E. BIRKINBINE. 
Reprint from volume 36, No. 3, July, 1909, of the “ Proceedings of the Engineers’ 
Club of Philadelphia.’’ 21-28pp. Illus. Caption-title. Size6by9inches. (With, 
“Industrial Progress of Mexico.’’) 


‘‘Tezonapa Botanical Station, Organization and Object.’’ By PrHR OLsson- 
SEFFER, director. Mexico, Print of “The Mexican Mining Journal,’’ no date. 
45 p. Illus. Size 54 by 9 inches. 


‘‘Causes of Lack of Political Cohesion in South America.’’ By Prof. Hiram 
BineHam. Reprinted from the ‘‘American Political Science Review,’’ November, 
1910, Baltimore, Maryland. 508-515 pp. Size 7 by 10 inches. 


‘Certain Characteristics of the South Americans of To-Day.’’ By Prof. Hiram 
BryeHam. Reprinted from the “ Popular Science Monthly,’’ December, 1910. 582- 
589 pp. Size 7 by 10 inches. 

‘‘ Exploration of Certain Iron-Ore and Coal Deposits in the State of Oaxaca, Mexico.’’ 
By J. L. W. Brrxrnpine. A paper read before the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers at the Pittsburg meeting, March, 1910. Author’s edition. 1910. 23 p. 
Diagrams. Size 6 by 9 inches. 

‘‘The Romance of the Name America.’’ By Heinrich CHARLES. New York, 
The St. Dié Press (1909c). 19 p. Size 6 by 9 inches. 
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“* L’évolution des cing Républiques de l’Amérique Centrale (Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, et Salvador).’’ Par Dtstr& Prctor ... Paris, Comité 
‘*France-Amérique,’’ 17 Rue Cassette. 1910. 11 p. Size 74 by 104 inches. 


‘‘ The Iron and Steel Industry of Mexico.’’ An article apropos of the centennial of 
the Mexican Republic. By Joun Birxtnpinze. Reprinted from the “Iron Age,” 
September 8, 1910. 556-568 pp. Cover-title. Size 84 by 124 inches. 


** Cotton Mills of Mexico.’?’ By SPENCER JANNEY STEINMETZ. A paper read before 
the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers ... September 16, 1910. 
Half title. 11 p. Size 7 by 11 inches. 


“Report of the Gold, Diamond, and Forest Industries of British Guiana.’’ 1909-10. 
Issued by the Institute of Mines and Forests of British Guiana. (Georgetown.) 
Printed by The Argosy Company. 21 (48) p. Illus. Size 7 by 94 inches. 


The Pan American Union has recently received a sample copy of the interesting 
review entitled ‘‘France-Amérique,’’ published by the Franco-American Committee 
of Paris, whose purpose is in many respects similar to that of the Pan American Union 
and its organ, the MontHLy BuLLETIN. The committee, which is composed of emi- 
nent Frenchmen of international reputation, was organized in Paris at the end of the 
year 1909, and the work is maintained by private subscriptions. Mr. GABRIEL HANno- 
TAUX, of the French Academy, and former Minister of Foreign Affairs of France, is 
president; Gen. BruarRE, ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU, of the Institute, Director of 
the School of Political Sciences, Vicount RoBEerR DE Caux DE Saint-AYMoUR, vice 
presidents; Vicount DE BrErrutn, treasurer; and GABRIEL Louts JARAY, auditor of 
the state counsel, general secretary. 

Its members include men distinguished in every walk of life. Among the life mem- 
bers are RoBERT Bacon, United States ambassador to France, and JAMES H. Hype. 
The purpose of the committee is to work for the development of relations of all kinds 
between France and the two Americas; to publish a review containing the most com- 
plete information on the economic, scientific, intellectual, literary, and artistic life of 
America and France. The committee also aims to eventually establish in Paris an 
American Home where travelers from across the sea will be sure of finding a hearty 
welcome and where they will feel at home. 

The November issue of the Review contained the following interesting articles: 
‘*Protection of dramatic authors,’’ by Paut HERVIEU, of the French Academy; “‘Pro- 
tection of literary works,’ by REnr Dovumic, of the French Academy; ‘‘Mr. Rooss- 
VELT and the future,” by Pau Apaw; ‘‘France of to-day,’”’ by Emme FaaueEt, of the 
French Academy; ‘‘ Exchange in Brazil,’’ by Maurice Lnvy; ‘Jacques de Liniers and 
Napoleon,’ by Maurice Escorrier, professor in the School of Political Sciences; 
“Railroads and Navigable Waterways in the United States,” by AucustrE PawLow- 
SKI, editor in chief of the ‘Journal des Transports;’’ ‘‘The United States and Liberia,”’ 
by L. PouparD, on mission to Liberia; and numerous other articles relating to the 
different South American countries by equally distinguished writers. 
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‘‘Commercial Mexico ’’ is the leading article in ‘‘ Commercial America for January,” 
and there is no better answer to the critics of this Republic and its head than the 
figures given in this paper. 

Taking the period when President Draz first came to power in*1875, the exports 
reached the value of $26,000,000, while in 1910 they almost touched $130,000,000, about 
five times as great, while the proportionate increase in imports has been even greater. 

For details we quote: 


The value of the exports to the United States was $98,500,000, or a little over 76 per cent; that to Great 
Britain was $14,200,000, or nearly 11 per cent. The value of the exports to France was $6,100,000; to Ger- 
many, $4,200,000; to Belgium, $3,800,000; to Spain, $960,000; to Cuba, $852,000; and to Canada, $518,000. 
The United States has for a long time bought most of the Mexican products exported to foreign countries. 
This is due partly to the fact that the United States is the nearest large manufacturing country. Taking 
the percentage of the exports of Mexico sold to the United States during the last twelve years, as shown in 
the following table, it will be seen that the percentage for 1910 is the largest: 
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The value of the imports into Mexico in 1910 was $97,039,000. This value has only been exceeded in the 
years 1906, 1907, and 1908. In 1906 the value was $109,562,000; in 1907 it was $115,050,000; and in 1908 it was 
$110,324,000. The value of the imports fell off to $77,939,000 in 1909, but increased nearly $20,000,000 in 1910. 
The value of the imports from the United States in 1910 was $56,439,000, or about 58 per cent of the total 
value ofallimports. A comparison of the imports into Mexico by countries in 1900 and 1910 shows that the 
percentage of increase in the imports from the United States was greater than that from any other country. 
Tn 1900 the value of the imports from the United States was $31,000,000, and in 1910, $56,000,000, an increase 
of 80 per cent. During the same period Germany increased its exports 50 per cent; France, 30 per cent; 
Great Britain, 54 per cent, and Spain decreased 10 per cent. 


The great mineral wealth of Mexico of course makes {up the bulk of the exports, 
but astudy of the figures gives some surprising facts in regard to the auriferous wealth 
of this Republic. 


The value of the output of the gold mines of Mexico during 1909 was $22,500,000, of which the value of 
the gold exported was $19,600,000. This value exceeded that of any previous year and is more than double 
what it was in 1904. This increase is partly due to the discovery of new mines, but mainly to the further 
application of the cyanide process to the treatment of gold-silver ores and the improvements in that 
process. In 1910 the value of gold exported was $21,318,000, or over $2,000,000 more than in 1909. Mexico 
ranks fifth among the gold=-producing countries of the world. 

The production of silver in 1909 amounted to 2,292,000 kilograms, valued at $38,550,000, of which $36,920,000 
worth was exported. This was the largest quantity ever produced in one year, but owing to the low price 
of silver was less in value than in 1908, when 2,151,000 kilograms, valued at $42,700,000, wereproduced. The 
exports of silver in 1910 were valued at $38,174,000, an increase in value of $1,254,000 over that of 1909. The 
output of all the silver mines in the world in 1909 was 6,768,829 kilograms, of which the Mexican mines 
produced 2,259,830 kilograms, and the United States 1,674,704. Mexico, therefore, produced one-third 
of all the silver in 1909 and is the leading silver-producing country in the world. 

The value of the Mexican copper production in 1909 was $13,085,000. This is larger than any preceding 
year. More than one-half of the copper exported from Mexico is sent to the United States and one-fourth 
to France. Mexico is second only to the United States in the production of copper. Lead in the form of 
galena is a common constituent of the silver-bearing veins of Mexico and is often highly argentiferous and 
may be regarded as an ore of silver. The value of the exports of lead in 1910 was $3,404,000, which is a 
greater value than in any other year. Mexicoranks third in the production of lead, being exceeded in the 
quantity produced by the United States and Spain. Although Mexico ranks fifth in the production of 
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quicksilver, it does not produce enough to supply its own needs. Mexico ranks second in the production 
of antimony and the exports of this metal in 1910 were valued at $1,093,000. Zinc to the value of $575,000 
was also exported. 

Latterly there has been a considerable advance in the amount of exportation of food 
products, which augurs well for the industrial development. Coffee is the most im- 
portant food product exported, and cotton is being largely cultivated but not in such 
quantities to supply home consumption. The two distinctive products are chicle, 
which is the basis of chewing gum, which reached an export value of $1,700,000 in 
1910 or about one-half million more than the previous year, and fibers. 

As indicating what a good customer this Republic is we quote: 


According to the Mexican classification, the imports in 1910 and the increases over 1909 were as follows: 
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The geographical position of the United States gives it a tremendous advantage in 
trading with Mexico, and while our merchants are doing rather well down there, still 
the above table should inspire them to even greater efforts. 


‘“‘The Panama Canal Versus American Shipping.’’ By A. G. McLetian, in the 
January number of ‘‘ The North American Review,’ endeavors to determine whether 
the American people are going to profit to a sufficient degree through the medium of 
the opening of the canal, and whether the cutting of this waterway will give American 
shipping the necessary stimulus which it stands so sadly in need of to-day. 

In a discussion of the conditions that will confront American shipping interests, 
the author divides them into three classes: Foreign-going, coastal, and naval, and in 
order to arrive at some idea of the future effect on trade of the shortening of routes by 
the Panama Canal, he takes up the study of the Suez Canal as giving some basis of 
the effect of changed conditions. 


A study of the Suez Canal and what its opening meant to the small shipowners of Europe ought to 
interest those holding office in America. What it did for European shipping the Panama Canal can do for 
American shipping if the problem is faced squarely and without loss of time. 

The opening of the Suez Canal made it possible for small steamers ranging between 3,000 and 5,000 tons 
gross to engage in eastern trades which hitherto were closed to them because the long distances required 
to be traveled swallowed up the profits on freights. This reduction in mileage will be repeated when the 
Panama Canal is declared open to navigation. Small steamers of the tonnage mentioned will pioreer a 
trade which at present is quite beyond their earning capacities, but which will be well within the margin 
of dividends when entrance to the Pacific is gained by passing through the Panama Canal instead of by 
the routes no-w follo-ved—via Cape Horn or Straits of Magellan. 

Roughly speaking, the distarce by water from Europe to the prircipal ports of Califernia and Oregon 
is about 14,000 miles, and to the principal ports of Chile and Peru about 10,000 miles. Freights, at their 
present figure, make it impossible for small steamers of the tramp class to engage in trades which, owing 
to the long distances required to be traveled, offer no inducement to the owrer of small steamers. But 
when the present 14,000-mile stretch is reduced to about 7,006 miles and the 10,000-mile stretch to 4,000 
through gaining admittance into the Pacific via Panama instead of via Cape Horn, European shipowners 
see at a glance that this tremendous reduction in mileage represents the difference between profit and loss, 
and they will not hesitate to send their small low-powered vessels into the Pacific to seek their fortures. 

Allowing that European tonnage instead of increasing remains stationary, what then will happen? 
The congested state of shipping now engaged in all eastern trades will be greatly relieved hy the temporary 
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withdrawal of many vessels suited to the new trades which the Panama Canal will create. This cuts two 
ways. While the congestion out East is relieved by the withdrawal of tonnage, freights consequently 
must rise; and while this is taking place vessels which before only helped to spell confusion will then 
establish new trades which are bound to guarantee a profit. On the other hand, if at the time of the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal eastern freights should show a tendency to rise or even remain steady, then no 
vessels of any consequence will be withdrawn from eastern waters. Rather new and cheaply built small 
vessels of low power will crowd in and throttle any half-hearted efforts which American shipowners, if the 
past is any criterion, are sure to make in their attempts to gain a footing in the Pacific. The time is now, 
and not after the opening of the canal, when America should lay down the nucleus of a merchant marine 
sufficient in size to cope successfully with foreign merchant marines. 


The author then proceeds to discuss the competition of railroad and steamship 
routes brought into being by the completion of the canal, believing that the railroads 
will be able to control freight rates then as they do now, and follows with a state- 
ment of the tremendous importance the cutting of the canal means to the United 
States by increasing its naval proficiency. 


‘“‘The Guayra Falls,’’ in ‘‘ The Illustrated Review,” of Buenos Aires for November 
15, describes the great waterways of South America taking their sources in the deep 
interior of this vast continent, and in their tortuous way to the sea developing many 
miles of rapids where the waters rush hurling and swirling to some gigantic cataract. 
Travelers tell us that the most magnificent of these are the Iguaza Falls, the Paulo 
Affonso Falls, and the Guayra Falls. These latter, away in the headwaters of the 
Parana River, because of their remote situation, have been seen by few Europeans. 
A score, perhaps, of white men have viewed the splendor of its rushing torrents, said 
to be the grandest sight of its kind in the world. The following description is there- 
fore not without interest. 


The Guayra Falls may be best described as a series of gigantic cataracts. The River Parana immediately 
south of the large island of Guayra, which it forms between the latitudes of 23 and[24, attains a width of 
nearly 3 miles. Shortly afterwards, however, the channel of the river is suddenly obstructed by a barrier 
of rocky islands, which stretch diagonally from bank to bank. The river forces itself down between these, 
forming seven large cataracts and several smaller ones, and enters a rocky gorge not more than 100 yards 
in width, into which the whole volume of water plunges with indescribable fury. The region of the falls 
covers about 3 miles of the river’s course, and we calculated the difference in level between the highest and 
lowest points to be nearly 400 feet, the incline, therefore, being roughly 130 feet per mile. The incline is very 
rapid at the start and becomes nearly level at the bottom. We judged the velocity of the current to be not 
less than 20 miles per hour. The falls are seen at their best when the river is low (July, August, and Sep- 
tember), as the passage of the water is more broken and obstructed by obstacles which at other times 
would be completely submerged. At the season when the river is in flood (April and May) fully double 
the quantity of water passes down the falls, compared with the time of our visit, as we were able to judge 
from the marks on the rocks, showing where the water reaches at such times. As regards the average vol- 
ume of water in the year, there can be no doubt that the Guayra Falls are the greatest in the world, far 
surpassing Niagara. 

At the point where we came out, the whole panorama of the falls lay before us. The rocks on which we 

stood were situated about 100 feet above the surface of the water. On our left hand was the narrow gorge 
which receives the waters from the cataracts, and in front of us and on our right hand were the cataracts 
‘themselves. The terrific fury of the rushing waters, the thundering roar as the river hurls itself down the 
cataracts, the clouds of spray thrown up into the air, all contributed to cause at first a sensation of giddi- 
hess and vertigo. As, however, eyes and ears became better accustomed to the sight and sound, we were 
able to contemplate at our leisure this extraordinary and stupendous freak of nature. Silent and awe- 
struck we stood and gazed at this evidence of Nature’s power, a sight without parallel in the world. 

The two topmost cataracts, of which an uninterrupted view is obtained looking upstream, present a sight 
of unrivaled grandeur. The quantity of water which passes down them is enormous and much greater 
than that of all the other cataracts together. The remaining five cataracts are situated at right angles to 
the first two, the island which causes their formation being in a line opposite and parallel to the Paraguayan 
bank, where we came out. Of these five cataracts, the second downstream presents a clear fall of over 100 
feet (the highest drop in the Guayra Falls), the spray from this fall rising into the air half as high again. 
Unfortunately a clear view is not obtainable, as it is situated some way back from the cliff-like banks o 
theislands and its waters pass down a short curved channel before joining the main stream. The beauty 
of this single fall alone is sufficient reward to the traveler for hisjourney. Beyond theislands and through 
the dazzling mist caused by the spray, we could see the broad expanse of water stretching far away to the 
Brazilian shore, some 3 miles distant. 
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The Guayra Falls, a little-known wonder of the world, are really stupendous, 2 
miles along the crest, 310 feet high, and discharging 13,000,000 cubic feet by volume 
per minute. 

Undoubtedly as this great southern continent progresses in the field of transporta- 
tion these wonders of Nature will become the mecca of tourists. 


‘‘A Wire Rope of Unusual Construction,’’ in the ‘Engineering News”’ for Decem- 
ber 29, gives a technical description of a rope used in the cable incline of the Mayari 
Railroad of Cuba. The rope is made as follows: 


A wire rope of exceptional type has been recently made for use upon a double-track cable incline forming 
a part of the Mayari Railroad. This railroad was built by the Spanish-American Iron Company for trans- 
porting iron ore from the top of Mayari Mountain to Felton terminal, on the north coast of Cuba, a total 
distance of some 17 miles. The main haulage rope to be used upon the incline is 3 inches in diameter, 7,810 
feet long, and weighs 123,360 pounds. It is composed of an independent wire rope center 13 inches in diam- 
eter, made of six strands of 19 wires, each twisted around a hemp core. Six other strands of 19 wires each 
are twisted around this center. 


‘‘The Buenos Ayres Railway Exhibition,’’ a column in ‘“‘ The Railway Gazette’’ for 
December 16, reviews the main features of the different exhibits of land transport 
recently shown in Buenos Aires. In this connection, the possibilities of foreign coun- 
tries finding a market for their material is shown in the following paragraphs: 


The expansion which is taking place in the railways of South America generally and in Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile in particular, details of which appear from time to time in this paper, make it look as though there 
will be during the next few years plenty of opportunities for manufacturers of railway material to recoup 
the expenditure] they [have made in the exhibition. In Buenos Aires itself there are the important elec- 
trification schemes connected with the Buenos Ayres Western Railway, and the Central Argentine and the 
Anglo-Argentine Tramways, which also involve considerable civil engineering works. New termini are 
about to be built and other works carried out. In addition to this there is a regular expansion of railway 
lines continuing in all parts of the country. In the other large towns of the Republic, especially in Rosario 
and Mendoza, for instance, important railway works are about to be carried out, while the steady growth 
of traffic on the Transandine will necessitate considerable expenditure in the latter neighborhood. The 
outlook for manufacturers is good. ' 

In Brazil again the rate of expansion continues unabated, and here again electrification on a considerable 
scale in the neighborhood of Rio is about to take place. In Chile the progress of the longitudinal railway 
and important dock and harbor works also will provide openings for considerable business. 

In addition to this, as the letters from our special correspondent during the past few months have shown, 
in Bolivia, Ecuador, and Colombia, various new lines are about to be undertaken. On the whole, therefore, 
it looks as though South America will continue to be one of our principal markets for railway material, and 
although Great Britain no longer enjoys that monopoly in the business which it formerly possessed, owing 
to the appearance in the field of painstaking and energetic rivals, the extent of the work and the rate of 
expansion are so great as to provide a share for all. 


“Social Conditions and the Labor Question in Cuba,’ by Frevpine Provost, 
the second paper on this subject, is in the January number of the ‘‘ Pan American 
Magazine.”’ 


“A Short Story of Agriculture in Cuba,” by Lincotn 8. Cornisu, is another paper 
of considerable interest to the prospective immigrant, appearing in this magazine. 


‘Cuba: Her Wealth and Poverty,’’ by W. W. Rasor, in this same magazine, com- 
mences with the statement that ‘‘The per capita commerce of the Cuban people is 
$100; this is only excelled by the inhabitants of Argentina, whose trade amounts to 
$108 per capita,’ a most remarkable statement, but not to be wondered at when one 
makes a dissection of Cuban trade. Conditions are so complex in this wonderful 
island that in spite of these remarkable trade figures, the masses of people can not be 
considered altogether prosperous. 
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‘‘Argentine Harvests and Finance,’’ a letter from the Buenos Aires correspondent of 
The Economist, dated November 25, discusses agricultural conditions in the Argen- 
tine Republic and their effect on finances of the country. In spite of the discour- 
aging conditions which the Argentine farmer has had to contend with, the following 
shows the prosperous condition of the country: 


The returns of the bank balances on October 31 show, in the aggregate, an increase of about $7,000,000 m/n 
in deposits, an increase of more than $21,000,009 m/n in discounts and advances, and a diminution of more 
than $8,000,000 m/n in cash reserves. The aggregate amounts of cash held by the banks of the capital at 
the end of October were about $58,400,000 gold and $336,500,000 in paper money. Of these sums the Bank 
of the Nation held $35,200,000 gold and $118,800,000m/n. The London and River Plate Bank held $6,900,000 
gold and $53,800,000 paper money. The amount of gold in the Caja de Conversion on the same day was 
$185,520,000. It is now nearly a million less, but in a few days, according to a telegram, £500,000 will arrive 
from London. The Spanish Bank is doubling its capital, and forming a large reserve besides, by issuing 
new shares for $50,000,000 m/n at a premium of 60 per cent, the holders of shares to have the preference, 
The subscription will be closed on December 8. The proceeds of the premium will be carried to the 
reservefund. The legislature of the Province of Buenos Aires has passed the bill which authorizes a loan 
of $40,000,000 m/n ($17,600,000 gold), most of which is needed for the completion of the drainage works in 
the southeast of the province. It has been announced that the Pacific Railway Company will on Decem- 

’ ber 1 open its branch line of 260 kilometers from Esperanza to Guadales. The cavtle traffic on the Trans- 
andine Railway may be expected to be largely increased next year, as three freezing establishments are 
projected for installation on the Chilean coast. 








HARVESTING IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


“‘Japan and South America,’’ appearing in the publication, ‘‘South America,’’ for 
December, shows that there is a world wide awakening to the commercial opportuni- 
ties of Latin America and we call our readers’ attention to the activities of the great 
nation of the East, in the matter of turning the tide of trade. 

That the Japanese Government intends to make a commercial conquest of the west 
coast and even extend its efforts to the Atlantic side of the southern continent is 
clearly seen from the following: 


Affurther instance of the pushing policy of theJJapanese in this direction is afforded by the formation in 
Tokyo of a Latin-American association to forward Japanese commercial interests mainly in Peru, Chile, 
Argentina, and Brazil, by an army of specially appointed officials. Japan’s present exports to these coun 
tries comprise bamboo ware, silk fabrics, sulphur, and porcelain and she imports niter, wheat, leather, and 
animal hair. The duties of these Japanese officials will be to see that these goods pass to and from Japan 
without the employment of Chinese, French, or German middlemen. Japan is also believed to desire a 
share in the development of the agricultural and mineral resources of South America, and the Government 
is vigorously supporting every effort made to introduce Japanese labor in the plantations and on important 
contract work. At present the number of Japanese employed in South America is said not to exceed 
5,000, but in view of the activity of the various emigration companies in exploiting Japanese labor, the 
number is not likely to stand near that low figure for long. 
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‘Romance Surrounding Mexico’s Lost Mines,’’ in “‘ Mines and Methods,’’ for Novem- 
ber, tells the stories of the lost mineral wealth of the early prospectors of Mexico, and 
how these stories have served as an inspiration for the modern search for precious 
metals. 

It is a curious fact that very little of the gold of Mexico that is supposed to lie hid- 
den deep under the soil has been discovered until late years, and many mines that fur- 
nished this precious metal for the fashioning of the images found in Mexico at the time 
of the conquest have never been discovered, and yet that gold exists in still greater 
quantities is the belief of all who have studied the geology of Mexico. 


The prospector’s only chance of obtaining wealth of gold in the Sierra Madre is to uncover a mina tapada— 
lost mine—or to follow the arroyos showing ‘‘color”’ or race “float,” until the contact is met; then, perhaps, 
after weeks or months of searching the vein may be found. Perhaps it will prove one in thousands of 
sufficient value to work; perhaps it is the remnant of a once great vein that has been stored away by nature, 
the values all disseminated over a large area in small quantities and forever lost toman. There is a 12,000- 
acre ranch in Sonora, every square yard of which will yield a ‘‘color” inthe prospector’s pan. The source of 
the gold was unsuccessfully sought for many generations, and when finally found in a hill 10 miles distant 
of the once great vein not more than an arroba was left. It assayed thousand of dollars to the ton and the 
old haciendado died in poverty, bemoaning the fact that he had not lived a few hundred years sooner 
when the gold clustered thick in the seams of the denuded ledge that could be traced for more than a mile 
on the surface. Some day, perhaps, modern methods may find a means of gathering the scattered gold 
of the old rancho, that lies uncultivated since the death of the old don, who heavily mortgaged his inherit- 
ance and wasted all the energies of his life in deploring the shabby trick played upon him by nature. 


There is always a fascination about the records and traditions of lost mines and 
one of the most interesting of these is Taiopa: 


But the lost mine about which tradition gathers thickest is Taiopa, supposed to be located in the Sahua- 
ripa district, in Sonora. Little documentary evidence exists to prove Taiopa’s reality, and that has 
evidently been manufactured by unscrupulous manipulators. A wealthy Mexican gentleman recently 
made a trip to Madrid and after minute search at great expense found absolutely no data to prove that 
such a mine was worked for the Crown of Spain, and no reliable data in the Mexican archives or elsewhere 
to prove that such a mine was ever known. But quite as trustworthy as most written documents are 
the traditions gathered from the Pima Indians. They stoutly maintain that Taiopa exists, and a few 
claim to know its locality. Small quantities of very rich ore are occasionally sold at the mountain mining 
camps and all attempts to follow the Indians to the spot where it is found or bribe them to reveal it have 
failed. Wanting but little in addition to the corn they grow they are imbued with a superstition that 
if they reveal the locality of the mine they will be instantly struck dead. To one unacquainted with the 
Indian character this may seem incredible, but any prospector or miner in Sierra will affirm its truth. 
Large sums of money have been offered the Pimas to tell where the mine Taiopa is. They scorn money 
and the only open sesame is mescal, by the liberal use of which the Indian may be made to disclose Inany 
things, but so far he has held inviolate his vow to reveal to no mortal man the famous Taiopa. But the 
fascinating secret in part has been revealed toa woman. All tales of lost mines have for their central figure 
a grateful Indian, and this story is in that particular, monotonously like the rest. The facts, so far as I 
have been able to discover, are the following: 

About a year and a half ago an old Pima chief fell ill in one of the valley pueblos, and was cured by a 
Mexican woman so well known and so estimable that her statement is universally accepted. The old 
Indian returned to his tribe, and from time to time sent her rich bits of ore that assayed thousands of 
dollars to the ton. All her efforts to induce him to lead her to the mine were futile. He said that the 
Great Spirit would strike him dead if he did. Last summer the plucky sefiora went to the mountains 
and lived among the Indians for three months, doctoring the sick and giving presents of calico and gay 
ribbons to the women and small quantities of mescal to the men. She became convinced beyond doubt 
that the spot from which the ore came was Taiopa. The chief admitted that it was the mine Taiopa that 
was worked when he wasa boy. After much persuasion and the gift ofa goodly portion of the fiery product 
of the maguey he directed two women of the tribe to take her to within a few yards of the mine that she 
might discover it unaided and save the Indian from the penalty of sudden death for revealing it. Over- 
joyed at gaining so much, the Mexican woman: had two burros packed with provisions and mounted on 
these the three women set out. They traveled mostly at night, passing through deep canyons and over 
lofty mountain passes. The fourth night, some hours after dark, the Indian women led her into a deep 
canyon and paused a short distance from a large rock. In the dim moonlight an old arrastra was seen 
and across the canyon was a large ore dump, from which opened a tunnel. The woman gathered bits 
of ore from the dump and arrastra, but was hurried away by the Indians, who said that they would be 
killed if they delayed beyond the time given them by the chief. They traveled until the moon went 
down, rested a few hours, and went on before daylight, completely baffling the Mexican woman as to the 
route they had brought her. They arrived at the pueblo at nightfall, and having taken four days to reach 
the mine and but one to return, the obvious conclusion was that she had been led about in a circle—a 
curious method of putting at rest the complex Indian conscience. 
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Despairing of gaining more, the Mexican woman returned to herhome. In September she returned with 
her young son, a Mozo, and a few burros to search for the elusive Taiopa. In crossing Rio Aros the Mozo 
and two of the burros.were drowned. Disappointed but not discouraged the plucky woman left her son 
to work at a mining camp and returned to the valley for fresh supplies, promising to return and prosecute 
the search. May her courage be rewarded by all the treasure tradition attributed to the famed Taiopa. 


“The Smallest of the Century Plants,’’ in ‘‘The Popular Science Monthly’’ for 
January, is a paper wherein the author, Prof. Wint1am TRELEASE, describes the char- 
acteristics of that plant, the Agave, which because of its usefulness to the natives 























GROUP OF AGAVE WISLIZENI. 


There are more than 150 recognizable species of the genus agave in the arid and semiarid 
portions of the southwestern part of the United States, the table-lands of Mexico, and 
the adjacent mountain slopes, some of which thrive at sea level and others up to eleva- 
tions of 10,000 feet. In the flowering season the unique plant shown in the cut sends up 
a high stalk, the top of which is covered with a cluster of beautiful golden flowers that 
break the monotony of the plain. 


might be called the ‘‘foster mother” of the Indians inhabiting the tropical lands of 
America. The numerous varieties of this plant have held the attention of botanists 
for years, and it is difficult for the lay mind to realize that the giant century plant 
which one is accustomed to see in botanical gardens, conservatories, and in tropical 
countries has a tiny cousin, an almost exact miniature of the big plant, growing no 
larger than an English walnut. 
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‘‘Problems of Transportation,’ by H. M. Bincxtey, in “The Cuba Magazine”’ for 
December, gives the details of an investigation undertaken with the object of putting 
the Isle of Pines in direct communication with the United States. If the author’s 
idea is carried out, the line of service established will be of distinct value to the whole 

western section of Cuba. 


“Cocoa Production in Bolivia,’ a paragraph appearing in “‘The Spice Mill’ for 
December, gives a few brief facts on the cultivation of this bean in that Republic: 

The production of cocoa is still more limited than that of coffee and most of it is raised in the Department 
of Santa Cruz, although its cultivation is not attended to as it should be; the best cocoa is produced 
in the Province of Apolobamba in the Department of La Paz. This kind is very popular and is known 
by the name of ‘‘Misiones” or ‘‘Cavinas”’ cocoa, after the Franciscan Mission, now destroyed, where it is 
produced. In this region cocoa trees grow in great abundance and in very thick groups, some of which 


contain as many as 1,000 trees. 
Most of the production of this article is consumed in the country. Coffee is exported in small quantities 


to Chile and the Argentine Republic. 


“Realizing the Dream of Panama,”’ by GrorGe F. AuTHIER, in the January number 
of the “Review of Reviews,” is a résumé of the work already done, and the problems 
that now confront the diggers of the canal. The article is stripped of all references 
and statistics, and contains just the sort of information that would interest the average 
American reader who can not fail to be proud of the great work being carried out by 
his countrymen under the most adverse conditions. 


«‘The Cabinet Woods of the Future,’ by C. D. MELL, in ‘American Forestry,”’ for 
December, calls attention to fields that will be open to searchers for hard woods in the 
future. That Brazil is a country rich in the products of its forests is shown from the 
long list of very valuable woods described in this paper and native to the great south- 
ern Republic. The character of wood found is available for a wonderiul variety of 
uses, varying from the making of violin bows to naval construction. 

The author concludes by saying: 

South American countries will probably supply the bulk of our cabinet woods in the very near future. 


Transportation facilities are being speedily developed there, and-capital from the United States is pouring 
in, thus developing natural resources with amazing rapidity. 


‘‘ Ferrocarril en Miniatura,’’ ‘‘Valor nominal del Agua,’’ together with ‘‘Pan-Amér- 
ica,’’ an article by the Director General of the Pan American Union, make up the 
December number of ‘‘Zas Dos Americas,’’ which in addition to its interesting text 
contains numerous splendid illustrations. 


‘The Tin Mines of Bolivia’ are the subject of an article appearing in “‘ Mines and 
Methods,’ for December. The author gives his opinion that capitalists of North 
America are becoming largely interested in the mines of Bolivia. He says in conclu- 
sion: 

Important American interests are credited with the desire and intention of controlling the tin mines 
and the price of tin—about 40 cents at the present writing—would warrant such an enterprise. It will 
not be long before that elevated portion of Bolivia will be exploited by Americans and Englishmen much 
more than it is at present, on account of the increasing facilities for transportation. It is now possible to 
go from New York to La Paz in fourteen days, and with the completion of the Arica railway, this time 
will be shortened by nearly two days. 
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‘‘ Some Mexican Transportation Scenes,’’ by WALTER W. BRADLEY, in the December 
number of ‘‘ The National Geographic Magazine,’’ gives the details of the manner in 
which goods are carried from place to place in the land of the Aztec heritage. The 
influence of aboriginal methods of transportation is seen in the characteristic method 
of the modern burden bearer. 


‘“he Isthmus of Tehuantepec, ‘ The Bridge of the World’s Commerce,’ ’’ by HELEN 
OLSSON-SEFFER, ‘‘ Hewers of Stone,’’ by JEREMIAH ZIMMERMAN, ‘‘Agricultural Possi- 
bilities in Tropical Mexico,’ by Dr. PrEHR OLsson-SErreR, and ‘‘An Interesting 
Visit to the Ancient Pyramids of San Juan,’’ by A. C. GatLoway, are other articles 
describing some of the distinctive phases of development in our sister Republic, gives 
gives this number of ‘‘ The National Geographic Magazine’’ a distinctly Mexican atmos- 
phere. 


‘Universidad de San Marcos,’ by WimL1AM CurTIS FarABEE, in “‘The Harvard 
Illustrated Magazine,’’ for November, is a paper which tells the story of this, the oldest 
educational institution in existence in the new world. 


‘The Romance of Orchid Hunting,’ by P. Harvey MippLeETon, in “American Home 
and Gardens,”’ for January, tells of the hardships endured by the orchid hunter in 
pursuit of this beautiful prize. 


‘‘Luxurious Private Car for South America,’’ in the January 7 issue of ‘“‘Scientific 
American,’’ is a description of the palace car built especially for the President of 
Argentina. 


‘Bank of Spain Planning to Enter the Latin American Field on an Important Scale,”’ 
is the heading of a paragraph in ‘‘The Bankers Magazine,’’ for January, which states 
that this important Madrid banking institution is to open up branches throughout 
Latin America, where, because of the predominant Spanish influence, it hopes to be 
most successful. 


“Deep Mining in the Guanajuato District, Mexico,’’ by Frank H. PRoOBERT, in 
‘The Engineering and Mining Journal,” for December 31, gives a brief outline of the 
difficulties met with and how they are successfully overcome by the mining engineers 
in this section of Mexico. 


‘‘ Mexican Rubber Plantation Notes,’ a letter from a special correspondent of 
“The India Rubber World,’ published in the January number of that periodical, 
tells of the success achieved by different land companies which are undertaking 
the cultivation of Hevea brasiliensis in the Republic of Mexico. 


‘‘The Port of Manzanillo,’ by Harry H. Dunn, in ‘‘Cassier’s Magazine,’’ for 
January, is a description of the improvements being carried out in order to make 
this one of the most important shipping centers on the west coast. The article takes 
up a technical description of the port works and prophesies a wonderiul future for 
this city. 


“Una Civilizacion Muerta,”’ by R. pr Zayas Enriquez, in the January number 
of ‘‘América,’”’ is a well-illustrated description of the ruins of Chichen-Itza and a 
theory of the distribution of the ancient races of Mexico. 
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‘‘Argentina as a Market for American Manufactures,’’ a report on a speech by 
Mr. Cuartes Hircucock SHERRILL, United States Minister to Argentina, is the 
principal article in the December number of ‘‘Exporters’ Review.” The speech 
was delivered by Mr. SHERRILL before the New York Chamber of Commerce, and 
it has been widely quoted in the public press. 


‘The Hostotipaquillo District, Jalisco, Mexico,’’ by Austin C. Brapy, is a descrip- 
tive article in the January 7 issue of ‘‘The Mining World.’’ A short article on the 
‘‘Tabatacochi District, Sonora, Mexico,’ by A. Cot, appears in the December 24 
number of the same publication. 


‘Peace With Safety—The Fortifying of the Panama Canal,’ by Lrmwis Nixon, 
in ‘‘ The Editorial Review,” for January, is the essence of the author’s speeches dealing 
with this subject. 


‘‘Rubber and Coffee in the Orient and Mexico,’ by PEHR OLSSON-SEFFER, is con- 
tinued in the August-September number of ‘‘ The American Review of Tropical Agri- 
culture.’ ‘‘Castilla Rubber Pests in Mexico,’’ by D. L. CRawrorp is another article 
in the same magazine. 


‘‘Gommercial Mexico,’ by Joun J. McFar Lane, an article dealing with the re- 
sources and foreign trade of that country, appears in the January issue of ‘‘Commer- 
cial America.”’ 


‘‘Mr. Bryce on South America,’’ is the special article of the South American Supple- 

ment of ‘‘The Times’’ for December 27. This distinguished statesman and diplomat 
has nothing but the highest praise for the countries through which he passed in his 
recent South American journey. He was greatly impressed by the panoramic beauty 
and the agricultural possibilities of the Latin American Republics where he was 
entertained. 
Other articles are ‘“‘Science versus the Mosquito,’’ ‘“‘Panama Canal, Life on the 
Isthmus,’’ ‘‘Life on Estancia,’ ‘‘West Coast: Its Sanitary Condition,’ ‘‘Japanese 
in Peru,’ ‘‘Historical Sketches: I, Spanish America,’ ‘‘Mosquitoes in the New 
World,” and ‘‘Falls of Yguazu.”’ 


The excellence of the material appearing in this Supplement has frequently been 
commented upon in these columns, and in the interest of Latin American develop- 
ment we are glad to note that ‘‘ The Times” have decided to take subscriptions for the 
South American Supplement alone at the very low price of Is. 6d. per annum, post 
free. 

Because of the variety and interest of the different articles appearing continually 
in this periodical, we unhesitatingly recommend it to all those who are interested in 
the progress of South America. Communications can be sent to Mr. G. A. HEAru, 
““The Times,’”’ Printing House Square, London, E. C. 


‘‘ Colombia and Her Creditors,’’ ‘“The Nitrate Trade and Its Prospects,’’ and ‘‘Im- 
proved Financial Position in Mexico,’’ are the three leading editorials in “ The South 
American Journal,’’ for January 7. This is also the Annual Review number of this 
periodical which, in the letters of its correspondents, gives reliable information on 
conditions in all the South American countries. With this number there is issued a 
supplement which reviews trade conditions in the principal Latin American countries 
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for the year 1910. This supplement gives the total trade of 18 of the Latin American 
Republics, excluding Haiti and the Dominican Republic, as aggregating a value of 
£432,000,000, or over $2,100,000,000, of which the lion’s share goes to Great Britain, 
to the amount of £95,000,000, or more than $462,000,000. 


‘‘ Guatemala: Travels and Experiences,’ by W.S. Ascout, F. R. G. 8., in “ The 
Journal of the Manchester Geographical Society,’’ Volume XXIV, Part III, 1908, is one of 
the best descriptions of the physical characteristics of this Republic that it has been 
our good fortune to read. The author creates a mental picture that can not fail to 
interest even a casual reader in the possibilities of Guatemala. 





‘« The Panama Exposition for New Orleans,’’ by Epw1in BoonE CraIGHEAD, LL. D., 
in ‘‘ The Independent,’ for January 12, is a presentation by the distinguished head 
of Tulane University of the claims of New Orleans for the coming exposition. 

‘‘ First Letter from South American Expedition,’’ appearing in ‘‘ The Saturday 
Blade,’’ Chicago, of January 14, isa description by Mr. W. D. Boyce of his adventures 
on the first section of the journey which has for its object the circling of South America, 

‘ Castilloa Rubber in Cuba,’’ ‘‘ Increased Areas under Rice in Brazil,’’ and ‘‘ Indig- 
enous Rubber in Brazil,’ are articles appearing in ‘‘ Tropical Life” for December, 
1910. Z 

‘‘America’s Awakening to Possibilities of Latin Countries,’ by E. BarrnE y Atva- 
REZ, is one of the principal articles in ‘‘ Mill Supplies” for January. 
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Title. Date. Author. 
ARGENTINA. 1910. 
ATSEMtIN esa US tr alCCT SUS Seer eee a ee eee Aug. 31); R. M. Bartleman, Consul 
General, Buenos Aires. 
minseedicropiloteAm cenit in alee eee eer ee ee Oct. 27 Do. 
Censusloie G09 oniciiysotsapiela taeeesee eer eee eee ene Oct. 28 Do. 
Educational journey of Argentines to the United States......... Nov. 2 Do. 
MAboMCconditionsineATgentind = sees e eee eee tneee eee eee eee Nov. 3 Do. 
Argentine mines (digest of legislation regarding same)........... Nov. 5 Do. 
BRAZIL. 
ubbergoo0d Sains razilaees eee eee ee aan nee eee Noy. 12] J. J. Slechta, Vice Consu 
General, Rio de Janeiro. 
Jibei yuan Soyo OIE ha INBVAU 5 oe ooesascctencaceoocecsacseeamoseses m0 Seeee Do. 
Trade of Brazil, nine months of year 1910....................... Nov. 16 Do. 
ANTIOMCRIN WiKOEss) Wh IBBVAU 5 ococcnguocoosocosuencoemenncenneces Nov. 17 Do. 
iBraziliansrallwayenOveSeseeeeeeeeeeeee reese eee eee eee eee ee ere Noy. 18 Do. 
Cost of handling vessels and cargoes in the Port of Para........ Nov. 21 | G.H. Pickerell, Consul, Para. 
Hen checarse ore. a lal ae evan] TO ell eee eee Novy. 22 | S. P. Warner, Consul, Bahia. 
Suggestions for increasing American imports at Bahiasemec sane Nov. 23 Do. 
CHILE. 
Paywnbrokingyini@hilessescae escent eee eee ene Oct. 28 | Alfred A. Winslow, Consul, 
Valparaiso. 
Orderformew/Steamensetaasat- ssn eee ee eee ee ee Octal Do. 
Limi rOWeuae niyo fiviall Clive ase Rive Tae ee ee Sed Oboe Do. 
IBnivishvancdeAaden can POS pba lessee eee ea Nov. 1 Do. 
Wiirelessistations's Sic os isero eae ne eee eee ete seK0Oscagc Do. 
Analysis*or Chilean:coall 2. Wi2. 22 Seems Geese ee cee ween eee Nov. 5 Do. 
DrouvehtuniChileyyaxssisok eos ce ee eee ee ee les Sa eae Nov. 15 Do. 
Prices and production of nitrate of soda......................... Noy. 17 | Rea Hanna, Consul, Iquique. 
COLOMBIA. 
IER Nil OON GaN shal IBXOANU Don oo coenondescsceneceesnccecucascenbse enc Oct. 20 | Chas. H. Small, Vice and 
Deputy Consul General, 
Bogota. 
Translation of Colombian Law, No. 71, of 1910................... Nov. 8 Do. 
Translation of Colombian Law, No. 52) Ofs191 OSes sonra eseleee dows Do. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 
Post-office money orders in the Dominican Republic............ Nov. 28 | P. a . Holland, Consul, Puerto 
ata. 
Banana export from Puerto Plata............-.......--.--.----. rasCOseeoe Do. 
Births, marriages, and deaths in the Commune of Santiago de los |...do....- Do. 
Caballeros, Dominican Republic. 
Suspension of the Steamshipwiuliaeessseeeeeer eee eee eee eee ee Nov. 29 Do. 
ECUADOR. 
IPawnbrokinesinvl clad 0a eee ee ree erent ee eee ae Oct. 28 | H. R. Dietrich, Consul Gen- 
eral, Guayaquil. 
Market for phosphate fertilizers. ....-.-..-.--------:.----------- Nov. 14 Do. 
GUATEMALA. 
RailroadiconsiructionyinuG Uatemal asses e= ses Nov. 2 Geo. A. Bucklin, Jr., Consul 
General, Guatemala City. 
HONDURAS. 
Sale of musical instruments and supplies -.....................- Nov. 30 | A. T. Haeberle, Consul, Te- 
gucigalpa. 
MEXICO. 
Marke falorereaintse Palclt 0 15 psa Noy. 10 | Arnold Shanklin, Consul 
- General, Mexico City. 
Marke Gt Orville OUS til OOTALI] 6 aaa ee eee eae ae ee eae een Nov. 11 | A. J. Lespinasse, Consul, 
Frontera. 
WIBRARGIF OP TOUREMOS, Venerol, GWO.. 4 stosccossccocecesecoseense= Nov. 12 Do. 
Market for salt codfish canned lobsters, shrimps, etc....-.------ Nov. 14 Do. 
Marke taforijewelry. 2 is) 255s: oa Sela eee eeice Gee ne BOW esecc Do. 
Automobile stage lines established between Nogales and Altar, “Nov. 16 | A. V. Dye, Consul, Nogales. 
Sonora, Mexico. 
White-oak timber, cooperage factories, etc.........----.--------- Nov. 21 | J. H. Johnson, Consul, Mata- 
moros. 
INP YEH? COMBsSOia iad WEA CO). sdoadoonsdccesunenicassesceseesane Nov. 25 | A. V. Dye, Consul, Nogales. 
Law and concession covering catching of sea‘turtles.........--.- Nov. 26 Clarene A. Miller, Consul, 
ampico. 
Large landed estates in San Luis Potosi.................--.-.--- Noy. 28 | W. L. Bonney, Consul, San 
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BUILDING OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC AT THE TURIN EXPOSITION. 
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SPECIAL BUILDING OF THE LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS AT THE TURIN EXPOSITION, TURIN, ITALY APRIL 30 TO OCTOBER 31, 1911. 


SUBJECT MATTER IN CONSULAR REPORTS. 
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REPORTS RECEIVED TO JANUARY 15, 1911—Continued. 





Title. Date. 
MEXICO—Ccontinued. 
Salerofopticalivoodsiabroag- 242s ese ae eee Le oe SSE SEES Nov. 29 
, Complete census returns for the State of Sonora..........-...-..|--. Gossea- 
Oil-producineyplantseer dessa) a seean- aati sein nleeaaee a eee Dec 
MumilberiniMexiCo: (ss sat 22 ssc stain esis eens see aneles esa se Dec. 2 
Horeignwrade Opporcunities=. = ----ceeee es socsecseccee aces eases clase Gozscee 
Mineral resources of the northern district of Lower California....|-.. doeeeee 
The sale of optical goods abroad...........-.--.--- Toe ieee Sie donee 
Tampico Notes: Paving of streets of Tampico—Tampico may | Dec. 3 
become a manufacturing center—River navigation. 

NICARAGUA. 
IPMECSNOMDEEL eae ease ces snie ser cieaeicies Secon eicisisio sem aeaninies Nov. 30 

PARAGUAY. 
Quebracho lands, their values, prices, etc..............-.------- Oct. 19 


¢ 

Law granting exemptions and privileges to refrigerating plants | Oct. 
established in the country. 

Paraguayan motes: Concession for the ‘Transparaguayan | Nov. 
Route,” to connect Asuncion with the Atlantic coast, has been 
transferred to Brazilian railway interests—Plans for the con- 

. struction of the line from Asuncion to eastern boundary of 
Paraguay have been filed with the Minister of Interior—Prac- 
tically no Government land in extensive tracts is available 
in Paraguay—Freight rates from Buenos Aires to Asuncion— 
Report in a Peruvian newspaper that 2,000 Japanese agricul- 
tural laborers are to be brought from Japan to Paraguay, to 
engage in the cultivation of rice—Efforts being made to en- 
courage the production of cotton in Paraguay, due to reports 
of increasing absorption of the American cotton crop by manu- 
facturers at home—Little immigration into Paraguay, but 
growing confidence together with the opening up of a fine 
section of the country by railway communication, adjacent to 
Argentina, affords an encouraging outlook—Asuncion needs 
a good school for children of European residents, especially 
Germans and English—In connection with such a school, 
native Paraguayans would welcome opportunities to study 
English—Thirty to 40 days required for a letter to reach Asun- 
cion from North America—Freight takes at least a month, 
often much longer—All freight shipped to Asuncion must be 
marked “Transito para Asuncion,’ in order to avoid customs 
duties in Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 





SALVADOR. 
American machinery in Salvador..............-.--.---------e0- Nov. 
URUGUAY. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


Opening of the first section of the railway from Nico Perez to 
Treinta y Tres. 

Customs jurisdiction of the Yaguaron River and Lake Merim...- 

Call for bids for an electric-light plant at Las Piedras, Uruguay... 


VENEZUELA. 
IETICES Ol DED este c ncn cee ose te eke eee ee car eae oe eee 


importation of explosives and production of copper. --.--...--.-.- 
ipricesiolabeeramiv/enezuclas fae enc saseeee sete een cis see 


Sale of beverages in Venezuela.....................----.-------- 
Exportation of frozen beef to England......................---. 
RATION CEXt EM OSs oo ec are Na) s a est. is I he eee ath eye Aus 
IBTACESTON DECK Ssaanins basa eset nger tins Sa Se ths os Lee el 
OpticalicoodsumiVienezelass ce neta ease cs ee eee eta meee 


Wenezmelany Guia yanarese a eee ene esery a eeesiae eee ee eee : 
Concession for manufacture of extract of tannin................- & 
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Author. 


L. W. Haskell, Consul, Sa- 
lina Cruz. 

Louis Hostetter, Consul, Her- 
mosillo. 

Clarence A. Miller, Consul, 
Tampico. 

Wim. E. Alger, Consul, Ma- 
zatlan. 

A. B. Garrett, Consul, Nuevo 
Laredo. 

G._B. Schmucker, Consul, 
Ensenada. 

C. M. Freeman, Consul, Du- 
rango. 

Clarence A. Miller, Consul, 
Tampico. 


Samuel T. Lee, Vice Consul, 
Bluefields. 


C. Ferris, jr., Consul, Asun- 
cion. 
Do. 


Do. 


T. E. Dabney, Consul Gen- 
eral, San Salvador. 


F. L. Goding, Consul, Mon- 
tevideo. 
Do. 
Do. 


H. R. Wright, 
Eustto Cabello. 


oO. 
I. A. Manning, Consul, La 


Consul, 


Guaira. 
R. J. Totten, Consul, 
Maracaibo. 

R. Wright, Consul, 


Puerto Cabello. 

J. A. Manning, Consul, La 
Guaira. 

R. J. Totten, 
Maracaibo. 

I. A. Manning, Consul, La 
Guaira. 


Consul, 
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n January 24, 1911, Sefior Don Joaquin D. Casasts, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of Mexico on Special Mission, was formally 
received by the President of the United States. 
Upon delivering the credentials accrediting him as Special Ambas- 
sador of this mission of friendship, Sefior Casasts spoke as follows: 


Mr. PrEsIDENT: I have the honor to place in your hands the credentials whereby I 
am accredited before you as Special Ambassador, for the purpose of conveying to you 
the gratitude of the people and of the Government of Mexico in return for the warm 
marks of sympathy with which you were pleased to distinguish them on the occasion 
of the festivities of the first Centenary of Mexican Independence. 

It is a source of congratulation for me to have been appointed to fulfill this special 
mission, because my Government, wellaware of the sentiments by which lam animated, 
could not have intrusted me with more agreeable a task, bearing above all in mind that 
I have come to interpret the desire of the Mexican Nation that you be assured how 
highly it has appreciated the marked friendship which your people and your Govern- 
ment have evidenced it. 

It seemed impossible that the friendly relations which of old have existed between 
the Mexican Government and that of the United States of America and which have 
contributed to render our communications easier, and to further the expansion of our 
commerce and to strengthen the powerful bonds by which the two countries are 
united, could become yet more cordial than what they were before; but there is no 
doubt that if this was but the reciprocal longing of both Governments, to-day that 
still greater cordiality has been achieved and to this has contributed very powerfully 
the desire of your people and the action of your Government, because if you, Mr. 
President, sent Mexico on the occasion of the festivities of the first Centenary of our 
Independence a Special Embassy commissioned to represent you, the people of the 
United States were also represented through the Delegations which were appointed 
by the Senate and by the House of Representatives. 

This has been so unmistakable a proof of esteem and confraternity, that the people 
and the Government of Mexico shall never forget the participation which the people 
and the Government of the United States took in their rejoicings on the occasion of the 
festivities of the first Centenary of our Independence, and whereby they wished to 
signify that the love of liberty and the love of independence are and should be the 
indestructible foundation and the most efficient guarantee of the autonomy of the 
nations of America. 

While discharging the commission intrusted to me by my people and by my Gov- 
ernment, allow me, Mr. President, to express to you my most fervent wishes for your 
personal happiness and for the ever-increasing prosperity of the American people. 
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President Tarr responded with the following remarks: 


Mr. Ampassapor: Having the most agreeable recollections of your former residence 
at this capital as the regularly accredited Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the Government of Mexico, it gives me double pleasure now to receive from 
your hands the letter whereby you are accredited as Special Ambassador for the 
friendly purpose which you have mentioned. 

With the desire to evidence to the fullest extent, on the occasion of the Centenary 
of Mexican Independence, the friendly regard and esteem entertained by the United 
States for her neighboring sister Republic, the Congress of the United States author- 
ized the sending of a Joint Commission representing the Executive and Legislative 
branches of this Government to convey to the Government and people of Mexico 
the congratulations of the Government and people of the United States in the great 
progress which had been the destiny of Mexico during the years of its independence, 
and their best wishes for the Republic’s continually increasing future prosperity; 
and it gave me great pleasure to send, in addition to this Joint Commission, a Special 
Embassy to make known to President Diaz my own sentiments of respect and my 
best wishes for the continued prosperity of the Mexican people under his enlightened 
administration. 

That these evidences of the good will of the United States have received on the 
part of the Government of Mexico such favor as to merit their acknowledgment by 
a special mission is extremely gratifying to me, and I beg you to be the medium 
of communicating to President Diaz the expression of my own high appreciation of 
this friendly action. 

For your personal good wishes, which I heartily reciprocate, I thank you, and 
I bid you welcome to Washington, trusting that your stay here will be a most agree- 


able one. 








MERICAN NOTES. 


LOZ 


SOUTH AMERICAN MARKET FOR UNITED STATES COAL. 


The Pan American Union is in receipt of a most interesting communication from 
Mr. Spencer B. GREENE, who is now making a business trip through the interior 
country of Argentina, Brazil, and Paraguay. 

Referring to the possibility of introducing United States coal, he writes: 

‘‘Posadas, the capital of the Province of Misiones, is located on the Parana River, 
at the point where the new railroads which are now in construction will have to cross, 
thereby giving direct railroad communication with Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay. 

“‘While there I was interested in coal and wood prices, as I sella steam boiler. Here 
I found a large electric lighting plant and several shipyards all burning coal at about 
$23 (Argentine gold) a ton. This fuel at present is brought up from Buenos Aires to 
Corrientes and transshipped to Posadas, a long and difficult process. 

‘“‘The above-mentioned railroads are the North Eastern Argentine Ferrocarril and 
the Central Paraguay, and I have the statement from the superintendent of the former 
that through communication, via railroad ferry at Posadas, will be established from 
Concordia, the headwater of Uruguay river transportation, to Asuncion ‘by the Ist of 
February, 1911. 

‘‘At Posadas alone I can safely guarantee the consumption of coal is 1,000 tons 
monthly, while over the river is a coal depot which disposes of 500 tons monthly to 
lower Paraguay. In addition to these, of course, there will be the supplying of the 
two railroads, provided prompt and proper terms are made. As I have said, steamers . 
go to Concordia, and when put in cars it does away with further handling.”’ 

Mr. GREENE then pee of the remarkable tropical beauty of this upper region, and 
continues: 

““The Alta Ea is.a river whose scenery varies from the ragged cliff, which recalls 
the Palisades of the Hudson, to the rolling caps or prairies of our northwestern plains, 
while at intervals, through breaks in the beautiful tropical forest of palm and fern 
trees, miniature Niagaras fall over high banks into the rushing Parana. 

‘*But the climax comes when, after three days of this glorious Parana, you reach the 
“Wonderland of South America,”’ the Falls of Iguasu. It is a 17-kilometer ride on 
mules after you leave the boat, but as I stood on the brink and looked down and across 
this magnificent array of every natural wonder, from duplicates of the double leap of 
the Yellowstone to the mighty horseshoe of our Niagara, I could not but wonder that 
our American tourist did not devote a little of his time and mouey in seeing his own 
continent before spending so much in Europe. 

“‘For a matter of comparison I venture to remind you of the comparative dimen- 
sions—Niagara is 160 feet high and about four-fifths mile across, while its rival of the 
south, the mighty Salte of the Iguasu, is 197 feet high and 24 miles across. 

“‘South America is a great land of opportunity, and, as one writer has put it, the cry 
of the present is, ‘‘Southward ho, instead of westward.”’ 


The American Society of Tropical Medicine will hold its eighth annual meeting in 
New Orleans on Thursday and Friday, May 18and 19,1911. Thissociety, as its name 
implies, gives special attention to the study of diseases of the Tropics in all parts of the 
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world, as well as to conditions of climate and hygiene which may affect life, so that the 
human race in its expansion into hitherto unoccupied places may be forewarned and 
therefore forearmed against charges in environment. Every person interested in the 
problems presented in such a field is invited to attend. The secretary of the organiza- 
tion is Dr. Joun M. Swan, The Glen Springs, Watkins, New York, and correspondence 
should be sent direct to him. 


The American Historical Association held its twenty-sixth annual meeting in Indian- 
apolis December 27-30, 1910. The program was unusually full of topics bearing par- 
ticularly upon the history of events that occurred on American soil, although several 
papers were devoted to ancient and earlier European history as well. What was of 
special interest, however, was the fact that at this meeting practical steps were taken 
to establish a new section and to perpetuate it in future meetings, which may be called 
a section devoted to the study of Latin American affairs. On this occasion the con- 
ference in charge of the matter was held on Wednesday afternoon, December 28, and 
was announced under the subtitle ‘“‘American diplomatic history, with special refer- 
ence to Latin American relations.’’ Three papers were read: ‘“‘George Canning’s 
policy respecting the Oregon boundary question,’ by JosrErH ScHaFeEr, of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon; ‘‘The Mexican policy of southern leaders on the eve of the Civil 
War,”’ by JAmzs M. Catuawan, of the University of Virginia; and ‘‘ Trade and diplo- 
macy between the United States and Latin America,’”’ by JosrpH H. Srars, of New 
York. Considerable discussion was aroused by the last paper, and so decided an inter- 
est was manifested, not alone in the historical side but also in the increasing activities 
of the day throughout Latin Ameriéa, that there was an enthusiastic movement to give 
greater attention to the subject at the next annual meeting. 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL BREWERS’ CONGRESS. 


In connection with the American Exposition of Brewing Machinery, Materials, and 
Products, to be held at the Coliseum, Chicago, Illinois, United States of America, Octo- 
ber 12 to 22, 1911, there is also to convene the Second International Brewers’ Congress, 
from the 18th to the 22d. A special feature of the exposition is the second inter- 
national barley and hop prize exhibit and educational exhibit. Representatives to 
the congress are expected from all parts of the world, while entries have already been 
received for exhibits in the barley and hop competition from many countries. Full 
particulars and pamphlets concerning all these events may be obtained from 
H. E. O. Heinemann, secretary, Second International Brewers’ Congress, 1508 
Republic Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


NEW UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION REGULATION. 


On and after January 1, 1911, in order to comply with the amended rule 29 of the 
Immigration Service of the Department of Commerce and Labor, it will be necessary 
for agents in booking outwardbound passengers to secure the following information, 
without which tickets will not be furnished nor honored. Exchange orders will also 
be subject to the requirements and will not be honored unless the passenger gives 
the specific information. 
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Herewith is copy of blank form issued by the Government and instructions as to 
the way it is to be filled out: . 





INFORMATION REQUIRED BY UNITED STATES LAW OF EACH ALIEN PASSENGER, 
WHETHER FIRST, SECOND, OR THIRD CLASS, WHO SAILS FROM A PORT OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO A FOREIGN PORT. 


->-ULOTy 


[If United States citizen, that fact should be stated and sex and approximate age 
given. No other information is required of United States citizens. ] 











Passenger (1). | Passenger (2). | Passenger (3). 





--qe SUIPUR] S1OsUESSe 


(1) Family name. - 
(2) Given name. 





(4) Sex 
(5) Country of which citizen or 





=O TAGE OS Seine cairo oa 


SUDJCCbneeeereact co eeee a 
(GRACES aaa) scenes eee eee 
(7) Country where youlived before 

coming to the United States. 
(8) Time of last arrival in the 

lUmitedS tatessensaeseee eee 

(9) Where you last lived in the 
United States: 

Cihyiontowneeene see seee eee 


State 
(10) Country where you are going 
Livers ee aaa ees 


to liv 
Gi) Occupations steer esas ee 














STORAG Dames aia 


--g ‘g uo siesuessed ssvfo-~ 


Il 


POH EIS Oe 


Ticket will not be accepted and holder will not be allowed to go on board unless 
this coupon has been properly filled out. ; 








oull ~~" 








EXPEDITION OF HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR. 


The famous English explorer and author, Henry Savage Landor, 
has recently completed arrangements for his expedition which will 
cross South America from the Atlantic to the Pacific along the 11th 
parallel. Mr. Landor has undertaken a work fully as important as 
that accomplished by him in Thibet and in Africa, for a greater 
portion of the country lying between Araguaya River and the Madeira 
in Brazil is uncharted. The Brazilian Government has contributed 
$10,000 toward the expedition, which will start from Rio de Janeiro in 
a very few months. The Bulletin conveys its best wishes for the 
complete success of this expedition. 





THE INAUGURAL MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT SAENZ PENA. 


We give below an extract of the important message read by the 
President of the Argentine Republic, Dr. RoquE SAnnz PENA, at his 
inauguration on October 12, 1910. The Pan American Union is 
indebted to Sefior Jacinto L. VitLEGAs, Chargé d’Affaires of the 
Argentine Republic in Washington, for the copy of this document 
which he has courteously furnished. 

After taking the oath, the distinguished President referred to his 
obligations toward the nation, and then said: 


We owe it to the world to let the truth be known; and when we receive from abroad 
impressions that are injurious to the national ‘‘amour propre,’’ it willbe only just to 
remember that, if the offense is magnified by the distance traversed, the pessimistic 
utterances emanated from ourselves. Let us not belittle ourselves; let our actions 
have a national scope and meaning. Let us unite forthe power of Argentina rather 
than divide by fruitless squabbles. Let us abide by the decision of the polls; and, 
imperfect as the system may be, let us strive to make it better instead of reflecting 
discredit upon it by protest or by abstention. Help me to give effect to this sincere 
prayer of the patriot. May the majorities not abuse their triumph nor the minorities 
evade their responsibilities under cover of apologies and excuses. 

Do not let it cause you surprise that in the initial function of my term of government 
I am preoccupied by the impression conveyed to the foreign nations in recognition of 
the spiritual influence they naturally have upon our organic life. This is a point that 
is worthy of at least a double measure of circumspection in the proceedings I have in 
view, subject to the necessary control of the country and to the acute observation of 
foreign nations. I have no hesitation in admitting the fact, nor have I forgotten that 
I have to pass in review before the judges. 

As regards my international policy, you are already acquainted with it. It willbe 
one of friendship for Europe and fraternity for America. I participate in the Pan 
American concept so far as regards the inviolable respect of national sovereignty, 
concord, and friendship amongst all the States of the continent, without prejudice to 
the mutual rivalries which the economical development of the respective States may 
produce. It is not convenient that the policy of Argentina should be either strictly 
American or exclusively European, nor shall we have to divide into two geographical 
portions the universal convenience which demands harmony and cooperation rather 
than defensive actions and counteractions. 


Referring to home affairs he said: 


Rebellion has positively terminated owing to the work of our great people. The 
atmosphere kills revolutionaries and honor conquers the conspirators. Amongst 
questions requiring earlysolution are the improvement of the working classes, reduction 
of prices of articles of prime necessity, and an increase in progressive death duties and 
those of latifundios. Indemnity for workmen injured was of urgent necessity, as also 
the constructionof hygienicand cheap houses forthem. Public expensesshould conform 
to the limits of revenue. Official charity in the form of pensions and subsidies needs 
to be restricted and systematized. Public instruction will occupy the attention of the 
Government. Education, conscription, and the public vote are for me the three 
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columns which, technically speaking, we shall have to help us in the erection of the 
solid edifice of our future. 

This capital absorbs to excess the vitality of the Republic and measures should be 
adopted to land emigrants farther south and make provision for them. 


In conclusion he said: 


Gentlemen of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, the division of power is not the 
division of men; on the contrary, it makes for cohesion, consideration, and respect. 
I shall cultivate with the greatest care the harmonious relations between the govern- 
mental departments and within the faculty of each, because functional independence 
is the pride of each department and a credit to the State. 

I have given expression to my governmental proposals and my desires as a citizen, 
_my conception of the exigencies of national actuality and of prevision for the future. 
I have also loyally confessed my inmost sentiments, my recognition of the great respon- 
sibilities I assume, my confidence in your valuable cooperation, and my profound faith 
in the patriotism of the Argentine people, all of which, combined with the work of 
everyone, will advance us along the road to fulfillment of the prophecy of the men who 
formed this Republic, that it will one day be one of the great nations of the world. 

May Divine Providence watch over the Argentine nation and lighten the road along 
which has to pass the one to whose lot has fallen this arduous mission. 


THE INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION. 


The great National Industrial Exposition of Buenos Aires, organized 
by the Argentine Industrial Union, and inaugurated on September 
15, last, has been crowned with a success which has exceeded the 
most optimistic predictions. It has served to show to the world 
the stupendous potentialities of the Argentine Republic as an 
industrial nation and the brilliant future which awaits it in this 
branch of national activities. 

The buildings and pavilions of the exposition attracted a great 
deal of attention on account of the artistic taste displayed in their 
construction, and it is safe to assert that, from an architectural 
standpoint, they are superior to those of many of the expositions 
held throughout the world. 

The thousands of products and articles exhibited were convincing 
proofs of the quantity and quality of Argentina’s manufacturing 
capacity. To obtain an idea of its importance, it is sufficient to 
quote some figures from the last industrial census. According to 
this report, the total number of manufacturing establishments in 
the Republic in 1910 was 31,996, with a capital of $339,073,230 
gold; their sales amount annually to $544,505,412 gold, a pro- 
duction greater than the cattle output; these factories utilize a 
motive power equivalent to a total of 229,692 horsepower and 
employ 327,893 laborers. 

To the Argentine Industrial Union, the most influential private 
institution of its kind in the Republic, we extend our warmest con- 
eratulations for the wonderful result of the exposition and for the 
present progress of the national industries, which, in a large measure, 
is due to its unceasing and efficient labors. 
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FREE ENTRY OF GALVANIZED IRON. 


By presidential decree of recent date, the entry of galvanized iron 
for the extermination of locusts shall be free of duty, if imported 
under the provision of this decree. 


COMMERCIAL PORT IN SAN BLAS. 


The Minister of Public Works of the Argentine Republic has 
approved the plans submitted by Sefior Francisco MALHALL in 
accordance with the provisions of law No. 4914, for the construction 
of a commercial port in the Bay of San Blas, and of a wharf on the 
shores of Rio Negro opposite the city of Carmen de Patagones. The 
work of construction shall be strictly governed by the terms of 
the contract, signed by the concessionaires on [May 12, last. It 
must be started within six months and completed within two years. 


AN IMPORTANT INVENTION. 


In the Parana River, near the new wharves of the port of Rosario, 
Santa Fe Province, the first test was recently made of an Argentine 
invention. Itis a turbine for the generation of water power, invented 
by Messrs. Juan Jose Fatiton and Jore@r Mazzi, who have named it 
“Nueve de Julio,’’ and who have already secured the necessary 
patent. In the tests the turbine recorded a movement of 40 revolu- 
tions per minute. 


THE MATCH INDUSTRY. 


The rapid growth of the match industry in the Argentine Republic 
is readily shown by the import figures, which indicate a steady decline 
in the quantity entering the country and by the corresponding increase 
in the local production and value. 

Up to 1883 matches were imported by the gross of boxes; after that 
year the unit of measure was changed to weight. During the five- 
year period, 1884-1899, 330,449 kilograms were imported; from 
1889-1893, the total amount imported dropped to 7,042 kilograms; 
the next five years saw an increase amounting to 123,469 kilograms. 

From 1898 to 1910 the figures show a considerable decline in the 
import of this commodity, disappearing completely in some years, 
with the exception of small quantities imported through the free 
ports to the south of the Republic. 

Its importance as an industry in Argentina and its development 
there is best shown by the following table, indicating the number of 
factories engaged in the manufacture of matches and the value of 
their annual sales. 
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: tees Number | Value of 
Provinces and Territories. of fac- annua 
tories. sales. 








Pesos 
(paper).* 
750,000 
2,746 , 666 
580,000 
450,000 


Hederal (Capitals se ee ese ewes soe oe eee oa ase cise eae ibe wean eee 
IBuenoswAires sae sok ee eh eae SS crass aie che Mme ereis eo ee eae Se a eee ere 
Pmtre ROS seine ie ib cei tee AR Seeks ee Se ee De Se nee ke Se a ee ee ea 
COTMOD aps I SSL aS Sass ai OS IEEE ae SF SER EIS ee es] eNO Sree es Sea Aer 





ea 


1 Peso (paper) equivalent to 44 cents United States currency. 
MAR DEL PLATA PORT WORKS. 


The plans and bids submitted by Messrs. Sittarp, DOoLLFus, 
ALLARD, and Wirtot, who are also the contractors for the port of 
Montevideo, for the port works of Mar del Plata, at a cost of $11,400,- 
000 gold, have been approved by the Argentine Government. 


FOREIGN TRADE, FIRST NINE MONTHS, 1910. 


During the first nine months of the year 1910 the value of the im- 
ports into the Argentine Republic amounted to $261,682.742 gold, 
an increase of $41,090,191 gold over the same period of 1909. 

Classified according to the countries of origin, the imports were: 


Gold peso. ! 

Gemmamnye be oy as ee aie ey ie a ee ne ee ee $45, 408, 846 
PANIIT Sool iat Las cok oth ot Rel ea UA 2) A ih OR Rt er a a ~ 39,941 
INUSERAS ELUM GAN. oo. otic steno hes ote Meters oer et eee 2, 466, 752 
Belews ye Saas ek Sah lee ih i eo SI ee oe 14, 450, 591 
WBola ya es cet oe See's ho Se SM gets Sis ore ee i ey Pe 104, 542 
1 Bo i7sill Ra Sea a ope mh a aaah eae i SN LAU Eesha Ga eRe SIN ye Aes, 6, 801, 836 
Cthaile ho WR OG i Oe ae ig ne ere ee 346, 194 
SSDNA cee eran ce th ke 2 aya aay ei a eee a em et ea Te ea 3, 274, 194 
Watited Statesu.< 4c 2 22s oe ee FNS Ch AN ot RB 34, 267, 019 
RATING Cape ee Se IR ete tie LS RC RE RR Fee eA By. rela eee 25, 463, 054 
tally toc" so oat ake te ee oe aS 25, 175, 855 
Lola ih bs eek cl Oy Slene iaee aetlie NPe Ca Abs fone ce nal els ee 1, 846, 916 
PAT AGUA Vict esi oe een ees ene ate eee nave 2 ela ae ea 1, 137, 988 
Grent, Dritatine es Use t ae aca e comity ee eee ees. oral eec ele 82, 799, 593 
SUS UL Ba aes ts or meee erate te ag cre oh ak Sear es, Se a 1, 746, 936 
RS AKG VSls arena eee sp ct el ea eR Reese hs Pecan oa a. SP aps 16, 352, 485 

A Obata aes Bes ate co Sa 2h 2 Us wu LOR Ee a 261, 682, 742 


The value of the exports from January 1 to September 30 was 
$278,880,579 gold, or a decrease of $47,956,503 compared with the 
same period in 1909. 

The exports, classified according to principal countries, were as 
follows: 


Gold peso. ! 
B s'il (C2) ti a ae SOR aiaNIT e mT aE I Nas Sei EN El keg oN oa $298, 314 
GETMAAMIY Seieis co Saleh aise 2 = «alsige St SRS Pee Bee ee eee 33, 487, 382 
(AUIS EMA ENUM ARN cis alee 86 5 vi n.2/s.njars a Ae Sees el ae er le ee 1, 179, 423 


1 The gold peso of the Republic has a value of $0.965 United States gold. 
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Gold peso. 

Ae era ea pear pets tee ENS ieee x's easiane Ge een PERO Machine ordi eS 22, 792, 642 
OAR te scomerso eee bee tiese wae el cemnies 20 EN Se ee a ee ene 492, 145 
ABST ey zl PR EP Sine shy NT ea tee at 58 NS 8d RN ears ce eee 13, 200, 186 
STS ELE ONES EE MM nee ys ee CNG ee ee te 2, 044, 875 
STOTT jas SE Ra geet ot eee en eect eS: eG eee mane ele ere 1, 704, 895 
imnkedhistatesa rea key Pte CaN ees yk oie hoe amen ge ora ep tae eth ais ea at 18, 472, 168 
TING Chine yan IOs eee Sains bie ene eee Sat ea ema eee eee eee ee 20, 231, 445 
A hea yep RSI NY OR iro Sor RSI, St TEE EPA LS EOE 1 RLS A ee 6, 567, 041 
Robie ke aes pS eete e CE RN eich 2 UR: Ree eres yet 2k ee ate oe taie 8 2, 600, 375 
JPR E hy Aca = ko ae ae Se See een Ree MEL SORT 1G Sie seer Ee yee 137, 597 
Great Britain. ..... Se ai as TeV AB aerate, oe cI, EN e aoa anos Use aes 60, 832, 260 
MO nLesiveye tee at cee ates en aoe Nene wae oie im inne eure eta saree ese elcl cea ae 1, 265, 941 
AV/aTTH OUS)SaeS ioe ep sctars! ea cere ere as od Sen Hee Cleve Se cette ee pais 5, 889, 166 
OEWericountHEs, LO OLWCIS sates eset eee te Sa elvis, Meee ke ee aS 82, 684, 724 
HDG oy LPs a le SRM rm tna Cr OM toe ON SS aR eRe 278,880,579 


ROSARIO AND CONSULAR DISTRICT TRADE NOTES. 


From reports submitted by United States Consul H. P. Corrin, at 
Rosario, the Rosario Electric Light Company will spend a million 
dollars improving their service. A new factory is to be constructed 
capable of producing 30,000 horsepower and equipped with the most 
modern turbine engines. 

The provincial legislature of Santa Fe has sanctioned the construc- 
tion of a central avenue in Rosario, to be 1,200 meters long and 42 
meters wide. The avenue will extend from Plazo 25 de Mayo through 
the heart of the city to Plaza Santa Rosa, will lessen the congestion 
of the narrow streets and greatly enhance property values in Rosario. 

Work on the Rosario port works is rapidly forging ahead. In 
the past six months 10 new warehouses have been constructed to 
accommodate the increased imports of the city. 

There are in the Province of Santa Fe 2,951 industrial establish- 

ments, over 80 per cent of which are in the hands of foreigners. 
_ They carry an aggregate capitalization of $21,065,764 United States 
gold, and employ approximately 21,000 people. 


PROPOSED SETTLERS’ BANK. 


The Director General of Immigration of the Argentine Republic 
has submitted to the Minister of Agriculture a proposal for the estab- 
lishment of an agricultural and settlers bank. The object of this 
institution is to place colonization upon a sound basis by making the 
necessary 1mprovements on the land previous to the arrival of the 
colonists, by providing them with everything necessary for facili- 
tating the working of the land, the construction of dwelling houses, 
implements, animals, etc. 
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LOAN FOR BUENOS AIRES. 


The municipality of Buenos Aires has been authorized by law of 
Congress to raise a loan of 15,000,000 pesos paper (about $6,600,000 ~ 
gold) in bonds bearing interest not to exceed 5 per cent and 1 per cent’ 
amortization. The municipality is further authorized to issue the 
bonds to the full amount, or in three series of 5,000,000 pesos each. 
The first series must be issued as soon as possible, and the income 
from their sale shall be deposited with the National Board of Educa- 
tion to liquidate all obligations pending at the close of 1910. The 
remainder of the loan shall be devoted to public works in the capital. 


FREE ENTRY OF MATERIALS FOR PUBLIC WORKS. 


By a recent presidential decree, the customhouses of Argentine 
Republic shall admit free of duties all materials which may be 
introduced into the country for use in public works, provided they 
are imported under contracts stipulating that their admission shall 
be free. 

INDUSTRIES OF CORRIENTES AND TUCUMAN. 


The industrial census of the Argentine Republic, which is now 
approaching completion, has recently issued some statistics on the 
provinces of Corrientes and Tucuman. 

It appears there were 620 factories and workshops in each of these 
provinces on April 30, 1910. Those in Corrientes are capitalized at 
$2,160,121.22 (United States currency) and have an annual output 
valued at $4,012,509.90 (United States currency), while those in 
Tucuman are capitalized at $3,100,919.70 and have an annual pro- 
ductive value of $5,821,306.12. Bakeries, fruit, and yerba maté 
establishments, and the preparation of quebracho extract are the 
leading Corrientes industries; sawmills and electrical establishments 
are those of Tucuman in addition to the sugar industry in that 
province. 

MISCELLANEOUS CONSULAR NOTES. 


The sheep exported from the Argentine Territories of Santa Cruz 
and the Chubut have done very well in Peru, and it is probable that 
more will be sent. In the opinion of experts, these rich and unde- 
veloped Territories will, within the next 10 years, be able to send 
large numbers of live animals throughout the world. 

Dr. Erroporo Logos, the Minister of Agriculture, is doing every- 
thing in his power to promote and judiciously regulate immigration. 
Reduced fares have been obtained for immigrants who are to settle 
in the Territories of Santa Cruz and the Chubut, and official regula- 
tions have been issued governing the sale of tickets to immigrants for 
friends at home who may desire to go to the Argentine Republic. 
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FREE ZONE IN CONCEPCION DEL URUGUAY. 


By a recent law of Congress the President of the Argentine Republic 
has been authorized to establish a free commercial zone in the port of 
Concepcion, on the Uruguay River. 


THE BUDGET OF BUENOS AIRES FOR 1911. 


In the proposed budget for the municipality of Buenos Aires during 
the year 1911 the revenues are estimated at 36,603,286.56 pesos 
paper (about $16,105,446 United States gold) and the expenses fixed 
at 35,123,701.81 pesos paper (about $15,454,428.80 United States 
gold). 

ANOTHER TRANSANDEAN LINE. 


The Argentine Congress has recently enacted a law authorizing 
the construction of a narrow-gauge railroad line which, starting at 
the village of Tinogasta, in Catamarca, shall run as far as the Chilean 
frontier in San Francisco Pass. The line will cover a distance of 
252,743 meters, and is estimated to cost $8,122,460 gold. 

At San Francisco it may connect with a branch line of the Copiapo 
or the Taltal Railway, thus forming another trans-Andean line. 


IRRIGATION IN NEUQUEN. 


The Minister of Public Works of the Argentine Republic has ap- 
proved the plans for the network of distributing canals for irrigation 
in the Territory of Neuquen. The irrigation board has been author- 
ized to execute the works of the secondary canals at a cost of $14,525 
gold. 

THE ROSARIO-PUERTO BELGRANO RAILWAY. 


The formal opening of the Rosario and Puerto Belgrano Railway 
took place on the 15th of December, 1910. This line was built by a 
French company under a concession from the Federal Government. 
It traverses the provinces of Santa Fe and Buenos Aires, between the 
points named, a distance of approximately 490 miles, and passes 
through a fertile agricultural region. 


RAILROAD NOTES. 


The Buenos Aires Southern, with its 3,038 miles of line, is now the 
largest Argentine railway system, exceeding the Buenos Aires & 
Pacific lines by 10 miles. 

The Rosario Western Railway Company, recently registered in 
London, is contemplating a new railroad in the Province of Santa Fe. 

During the first nine months of the year 1910 the Rosario Tramway 
Company transported 16,116,452 passengers, as compared with 
13,549,659 in the corresponding months of 1909. 





NEW CABINET. 


The President of Bolivia has reorganized his Cabinet as follows: 

Minister of Foreign Relations and Worship, Sefior Doctor José 
Maria EScALigr. 

Minister of the Interior and Promotion, Sefior Doctor Juan M1GuEL 
SARACHO. 

Minister of Finance and Industry, Sefior Don Cartos TorrEJo. 

Minister of Agriculture and Colonization, Sefior Doctor ManuEL 
B. Mariaca. 

Minister of Justice and Public Instruction, Sefior Don Arturo 
Loaiza. 

Minister of War, Sefior Jutio La Faye. : 


THE COAL INDUSTRY. 


A great impetus has been given the exploitation of coal in the 
Copacabana Peninsula, on the Bolivian side of Lake Titicaca, the 
deposits of which could, according to official estimates, yield 40,000 
tons annually. The Government, on its part, is devoting consider- 
able attention to the industry, the development of which would 
result in the establishment of tin smelters in the country. Thus 
Bolivia, instead of exporting its tin mostly in barrillas, as it now 
does, would ship it in bars. This would naturally enhance the value 
of the article, besides furnishing employment to a larger number of 
laborers. 

OPENING OF PORTS. 

In order to effectively promote the new coal industry in Yampupata 
and Titicachi, the President of Bolivia has opened, as minor ports, 
those situated on Lake Titicaca. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


The statistics of the foreign commerce of Bolivia during the first 
nine months of 1910 show an increase of 12,861,026.42 bolivianos 
(about $4,887,190 gold) over the same period of 1909. The total 
exports amounted to 47,709,138.96 bolivianos ($18,129,472.80 gold) 
as compared with 42,424,392 bolivianos ($16,121,269 gold) in 1909. 
The imports totaled 32,498,695.19 bolivianos ($12,349,504.17 gold) 
against 24,922,415.73 bolivianos ($9,470,518 gold) in 1909. 


CUSTOMS SURTAX. 


The Bolivian Congress has enacted a law levying a surtax of 10 
cents of bolivians (about 4 cents gold) on each quintel of merchandise 
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that may be imported or exported through the ports of Antofagasta, 
Arica and Mollendo. ‘The revenues from this surtax are to be devoted 
exclusively to the payment of the principal and interest of the loan of 
£300,000 raised for the Cochabamba Electric Light and Power 
Company. 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO TO BOLIVIA 
FOR 1910. 


The Pan American Union is in receipt of the following table con- 
taining a detailed statement of the merchandise exported from New 
York to Bolivia during the year 1910, and other valuable data on the 
exports from San Francisco to Bolivia. The figures have been pre- 
pared by the Consul General of Bolivia at New York, and the Consul 
at San Francisco, respectively, and have been furnished the BULLETIN 
through the courtesy of Senor Don Ignacio CaLpERON, the Bolivian 


Minister at Washington. 


General survey of exports from New York to Bolivia for 1910. 


























Number of 
A : Value of 
packages, | Weight in . 
Month. bundles, | kilograms. Duty paid. era 
ete. | i 
ASHENT ENTS AI ar ore pe aR ee ae AE ee ie site BE a 8, 057 424,072 | $1,402.38 | $72,189.35 
ISRO Eg ly Nee Clee orate ese PEE es etree ee 7,592 378, 991 1,144. 45 57, 200. 99 
JIB IG Ba oe ei OME. Se CIEE O REIS SCR Teo rege 9 cate Bs 4,029 212,291 751.72 48,107.35 
Ayorly oe Gog Ses Caneel GSETE BORIS e re emer e MeEe Reman ia 7,881 409, 039 1, 414. 86 74,362.72 
IIE oa icla tle Sean Se ea nen US capa I atk 5,140 | 200,409 | 1,127.44] 60,481.78 
MET CP a tars a he eesaia coe he OLE Sk ee SS ER ED: 8,139 356, 309 1,177. 42 64, 783. 18 
Ai Ty ee pit ead De tha ok ee ee cl Betas 5,978 | 234,082 917.34] 51,924.32 
PAT CTs ee Ce ee ae wes ne Need 2,322 | ” 121,313 625.11 | 30,724.68 
Seige Se PaBs Ae RO aap En nce aes CeceBeoe See teerasn Eas 6,850 | 322,357 1, 567. 61 77,631.39 
WCLO DET ISSS ere sae ele to Seen a oar Sos eo cnoeee 17,650 565, 548 2,330.02 | 118,414.98 
INR IETLO EE A oC i Ae US cee 5,362 246,159 | 1,380.76 | 69,699.66 
I ECETIMDE Tie see Pe eee eee eee ce ien 7,848 355, 894 1,516. 67 76, 686. 46 
ROG ABS ieee cs se eee eee he a eeeisns coltineiee 86,848 | 3,826,464 | 15,355.78 | 802,206.86 
Surveys of exports, by articles, from San Francisco to Bolivia for 1910. 

Number of : 

F : Value oi 

: packages, | Weight in < 

Articles exported. 3 bundles,” | kilograms. mei ehey 

ete. ci 

IM) bi ee Ses ee Oe EE ere eS eth ss Seek Be Soy < See Boe te Sa a 226,810 | 10,665,216 | $440,644. 65 
HESTESCEV CS eect ee ke tee eee eee tame i ene ON ae 92 2,748 85,390 10, 264. 34 
AUTO EE ck: RA eee os ON ae Ape eee eee Pete Pe eC eS Rey De ay 57,472 | 1,479,117 | 14, 496.00 
aiTOAGsSIGE DELS 2.5 arse sere Seen a eee Soe ers ene ncaa ee eae 71,264 | 2,993,088 28,380. 00 
Mach inorye tts 5 Oke) ee Ei Pel Aa i ECE he 1, 253 120,149 | 15,008.98 
POW Ger aTMMUNIbON es. o.oo tee ete eens anes 8,105 113,951 12,050. 00 
PRUETT GTO a yaoi ease cre eI ae Ee eer bles Sie en Ed 41 4,393 2,297. 40 
AAG ATIC NOUS ae Sere eek Sus ee oe eR a Se cau cre Ue eet oma 734 94,747 6, 935. 00 
INISCEMAMCOUS ET sets eee ie ooo ee eee ee ni eee 382 16, 529 3,023. 70 
HANG Gea Sc a eyes oe te ie rch 2 atm PS ae eI SO ee sal Parca ee aioe y= 368,809 | 15,572,580 | 533,100.07 


The total exports to Bolivia from these 
1910 amounted to $1,335,276.93. 











two ports, for the year 





RATIFICATION OF ARBITRATION TREATIES. 


The Brazilian Government approved, on December 29, 1910, the 
arbitration treaties concluded with China, Colombia, Haiti, and the 
Dominican Republic, also the resolution adopted by the Third Pan 
American Congress on the Pan American Railway. 


BUDGET FOR 1911. 


The budget law for 1911, as published in the ‘Diario Oficial” 
of recent date, estimates the expenditures and revenues for the coming 
year, as follows: 


Ordimary Levenwes 20S Nah Se eae ree oe eek Ae Ee a ee @$132, 496, 783 
Extraordinary revenue. s2.08 22 ie dice eee eg ee ee ee 13, 907, 666 
Wotal - Soc wet ens oe hae ae cree ae a te ae 146, 404, 449 


The revenues, ordinary and extraordinary, are estimated from the 
various sources, as follows: 


Emiport.dulties 525i ee eet sere eat ers tae an $83, 479, 000 
Whart and: lighthouse duesicn< ecnceeics ee ee ee ee ee eee eee 258, 000 
ihensper cent ion goods ammported iree of duityes=.5 92 ))---- = eee eee 120, 000 
BxCISe dittdes) si “2.5 A ae, Seed ene oS ea 13, 928, 400 
Imtermail re V.eries 4200 ec Bs Ss eee, Sel 34, 711, 383 
Receipts to be applied to redemption of paper money.......---.------- 7, 337, 666 
Receipts to be applied to redemption of railway bonds................- 1, 130, 000 
Receipts to be applied to amortization of internal loans... ......---...- 915, 000 
Receipts from tax for port-improvement fund....................------ 4, 525, 000 


The expenditures for the year 1911 are fixed at a sum approxi- 
mately equal to the total receipts above estimated. 


TRADE OF BRAZIL, FIRST NINE MONTHS, 1910. 


If the figures for Brazil’s foreign trade during the first three- 
quarters of the year just ended are to be taken as an index of what 
the totals for 1910 will be, it may be assumed that all records will be 
broken for the annual foreign commerce of that country, according 
to a recent consular report from Rio de Janeiro. Up to the end of 
September, the total exports and imports amounted to $377,623,947 
as compared with $320,989,399 for the same period in 1909. The 
general figures are as follows: 





1908 1909 1910 
Heapotisie finerchandise eens ane aee ee eee eee eee $136, 997,465 | $191,906,867 | $216,152,305 
inrportsjofmerchandisesyy- se ease ae eee eee eee 130,540,772 | 129,082,532 161, 471,642 


¢ United States currency. 
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It will be noted from the above figures that the total volume of 
trade was greater that year than ever before. 

The exports, by principal articles, for the period under review were 
as follows: 























1909 1910 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
WOtkee ne Sri aie ee tas Se ane aevse = cere ees bags.:| 9,847,504 | $92,500,039 | 6,283,527 | $75,525,799 
IRI OO ee aaa a te eee ace eee leases aareedanae tons. - 27,891 | 58,603,657 29,024 | 96,396,640 
PROMACCO Esc cse ooo Shoo ae acuaebe eh cen eer < dose 26,645 5,918,300 32,908 7,505, 753 
SUPA ae cloctera ee sine isiste elcjntcicna ceases Meena eee Closas 45, 081 2,094, 689 58, 031 3, 260, 286 
OK Va ALES Soh. aks) as eee eaaeieeeanns els doze2: 40,144 5, 521,777 41,368 6,354,329 
CACAO DRS feiaye eerie came eaine tamer ear emus do 22,675 5, 253, 661 18,952 4, 429, 437 
Cattaneese Eee ee es SEL hc ROT Peso doe 5,770 1,507,254 6, 256 2, 563, 000 
WEI OS ese sed Neves 3S ie eee See ESS, Gore: 28,277 6,793,172 28, 202 6, 682, 422 
Ska TIS Bey sem eres crioianise -stele ope mcleee eeeieeeriae Saxe dozeee 3,136 3,675, 214 2,237 2,804,905 
Motaljorminelarticleseciess oseec eects. ce aaleaetseeere es USSG IG3) |eokooscese5e 205, 522,579 
MISCO MAN COUS = aoe 2 o2 es serene temic erraete,« eaiajn ies ats liege o/h oe See ae 10,139,104 |-..........- 10, 629,726 
ROTALKER POLISH eames sees eee ec eee wcine eRe TOM SOG) SGial saseneeeeees 216,152,305 
ae 








It will be seen that the principal factor in the increased total of 
exports continues to be the high price of rubber. There is the 
increase in quantity of little more than a thousand tons, with upward 
of $40,000,000 increase in value as compared with last year. Condi- 
tions have been favorable to a good crop of tobacco in Bahia and 
shipments have been heavier than usual despite the decline in prices. 
The production of sugar has likewise been more than ordinarily 
heavy, while the great advance in prices of cotton in Liverpool has 
been responsible for the increase in value of cotton shipments. 


SAO PAULO GOVERNMENT COFFEE. 


The committee charged with the management of the State of Sao 
Paulo Government coffee, has issued, under date of January 5, 1911, 
the following statement: 


1. With reference to clause 6 of the circular of the coffee trade, dated January 6, 1911, 
the committee states that 1,200,000 bags of coffee will be sold between April 1 and 30, 
1911, and that no more Government coffee will be sold during the current year. 

2. The sales will be made in all the different coffee markets where the Government 
stocks are now stored, and will be distributed in proportion to the requirements of 
those centers. 

3. The committee will announce the intended sales for 1912-13 early in 1912. 


PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT TO CERTAIN IMPORTS FROM THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The new budget of Brazil continues in force the preferential 
reduction of 20 per cent on certain articles imported from the United 
States. These articles are wheat flour, condensed milk, manufac- 
tures of india rubber, clocks and watches (including alarm clocks), 
inks (with the exception of writing ink), colors and varnishes, type- 
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writers, refrigerators, pianos, scales, windmills, cement, dried fruits, 
desks, corsets, and school furniture. A reduction of 30 per cent may 
be made on wheat flour. 


CAROA—NEW FIBROUS PLANT. 


The Pan American Union is in receipt of the following informa- 
tion from Mr. Lovis Raposo, a Brazilian gentleman resident in 
Philadelphia, concerning a new fibrous plant indigenous to the wilds 
_ of Brazil: 


Among the new things found growing in the vast wilds of Brazil is a fibrous plant 
called “caroa,’’ of which the supply is apparently inexhaustible. The plant is pro- 
duced from a bulb and is of rapid growth. When stripped, at maturity, of its fiber it 
takes but six months under the coaxing influence of the Brazilian sun and soil to 
reproduce a full-length crop from 6 to 8 feet in length. 

Mr. Raposo states that shipments of the fiber sent to London and 
manufactured into rope, as tested by English engineers, show a tensile 
strength ten times greater than manila rope of like dimension. As 
compared with other products from which rope and twine are made 
the caroa gives a 10 per cent greater outturn of finished material from 
the same weight of raw material. 

“Tests of caroa rope,” he says, ‘‘for use on shipboard show great 
wearing quality as well as other superiorities. The rope does not 
swell with wetting.. In three round trips from London to Bombay 
the rope gave no appearance of serious damage. 

“Tt takes 20 tons of the green caroa to make 1 ton of the fiber 
ready for shipment, but a large part of the wastage is said to be 
suitable for making paper. This, if true, would give the plant a far 
more considerable value. The cost of the fiber as rudely produced in 
Brazil ana laid down in London was $80 per ton. This cost would be 
largely reduced by economical handling. The discovery of this new 
fiber, if what is claimed for it be true, is a most important addition to 
the raw material of manufacture.” 

Mr. Raposo further informs us that, although repeated tests with 
this plant were made in England, it is his intention to introduce the 
fiber extensively in this country, and that he has already succeeded in 
interesting several prominent institutions in its use. 


TO PROMOTE RUBBER CULTURE. 


A bill has recently been submitted to the Chamber of Deputies of 
Brazil authorizing the Executive to grant special concessions to 
national or foreign companies who engage in the cultivation and 
extraction of rubber, preferably in the Amazon Valley. The bill pro- 
vides for the following bounties: A 5 per cent guarantee of interest on 
a capitalization of £600,000 during the first 10 years; exemption 
from customs duties on all material imported by the company; free 
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transportation of material and laborers imported for the plantations 
on all Government railway and navigation lines; a reduction of 50 
per cent in the export tax levied on rubber produced in the Acre 
Territory. The company, on the other hand, must plant no less than 
4,000 rubber trees per year. 


LIGHT AND POWER FOR THE CITY OF CORUMBA. 


A company has been organized at Sao Paulo known as the “ Com- 
panhia de Electricidade de Corumba,” with a capital of 335,000 milreis 
(approximately $100,000 United States gold), for the purpose of fur- 
nishing electric ight and power to the city of Corumba, in the State 
of Matto Grosso. 

THE FISHING INDUSTRY. 

The Santos Fishing Company (Companhia Santista de Pesca) re- 
cently ordered eight large refrigerator cars for the transportation of 
their products over the various railways of the State, and a number 
of automobiles, equipped with cold-storage chambers, for use in 
house delivery at Sao Paulo and Santos. The company is enlarging 
its fleet of fishing vessels, and contemplating a number of other 
improvements, among which is the construction of a large cold- 
storage warehouse at Santos, with a capacity of 200 tons. 


PROJECTED IMPROVEMENT OF THE PORT OF ARACAJU. 


An appropriation of 25,000 milreis (approximately $75,000 United 
States gold) has been voted by the Department of Public Works to 
cover the expenses of preparing plans and estimates for improvement 
works at the port of Aracaju, State of Sergipe. 


DISCOVERY OF LARGE DIAMOND. 


There was recently found at Bagagem, in the State of Minas Geraes, 
_ a large diamond weighing 174 carats. It was purchased by a local 
jeweler for 500 contos (about $150,000). 


KAOLIN DEPOSITS. 


Valuable deposits of kaolin have recently been discovered in the 
municipal district of Encruzilhada, in the State of Rio Grande do Sul. 
It is estimated that the deposits contain thousands of tons of this 
precious mineral, and an English company has already obtained a 
concession to work them. 


EXPORTS OF BRAZILIAN NUTS. 


The ports of Belem, Obidos, Itacoatiara, and Manaos exported 
from January 1 to July 20, 1910, 178,097 hectoliters of Brazilian 
nuts. Of this amount 113,074 hectoliters were exported to the 
United States, and 55,023 hectoliters to Europe. (The hectoliter is 
equivalent to approximately 23 bushals.) 
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EXPORTS OF PINE, 1909. 


From the State of Parana there were exported during 1909, 274,771 
pine planks, valued at 826,145 milreis (about $247,843 United States 
gold), and 438,484 boards, valued at 123,690 milreis ($37,107 United 
States gold). 
LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY. 

According to official statistics there are at the present time in the 
State of Rio Grande do Sul 10,684,417 head of cattle, valued at 
230,906,173 milreis ($69,271,851 United States gold), distributed as 
follows: Bovines, 5,659,768; horses, 777,372; mules, 31,713; sheep, 
3,150,800; goats, 48,101; hogs, 1,020,417. 


AGRICULTURAL AND LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION. 


An exposition of fruits, vegetables, and live stock will be held at 
Recife (Pernambuco) from March 9 to 12, inclusive. The exhibition 
will be the first of its kind ever held in this city, and prizes will be 
awarded for the best products. 


AUTOMOBILE SERVICE IN MINAS GERAES. 


The municipality of Santo Antonio do Machado, in the State of 
Minas Geraes, has granted a concession to two residents of Sao Paulo 
for the privilege of operating an automobile service between the cities 
of Pouso Alegre and Alfenas, State of Minas Geraes. 


NEW CABLE BETWEEN BRAZIL AND LIBERIA. 


A Reuter telegram dated at Berlin January 11, advises that the 
Stephan, a cable-laying steamer, left Bremen on that day to lay the 
third and last section of the German West African and Brazil cable 
between Monrovia, Liberia, and Pernambuco, a distance of 2,149 
miles. It is expected that the cable will be open for service about 
the end of March. 


BRANCHES OF BANK OF BRAZIL. 


It is reported that the president of the Bank of Brazil is about to 
visit New York, London, and Paris for the purpose of establishing 
branches of his institution at these points. This will mark the first 
steps of a plan which has been contemplated for some time by the 
various banking firms of South America. 


SALE OF BONDS OF THE MADEIRA-MAMORE RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The Port of Para Company has authorized the Bank of Scotland 
and the Manchester and Liverpol District Banking Company (Lim- 
ited) to receive subscriptions on behalf of the company for £450,000 
of 6 per cent first mortgage 60-year bonds of the Madeira-Mamore 
J ailway. These bonds form part of the amount purchased by the 
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Port of Para (£900,000), and are guaranteed, both principal and inter- 
est, by that company and are convertible, at the holder’s option, 
into 6 per cent participating preferred stock of the Port of Para at par. 


RAILWAY LINE BETWEEN ITAICY AND CAMPINAS. 


The legistature of the State of Sao Paulo has authorized the con- 
struction of a line between Itiacy and Campinas. ‘This line will con- 
nect all the lines of 1 meter gauge of the States of Minas Geraes, Sao 
Paulo, Goyaz, Matto Grosso, Parana, Rio de Janeiro, and Espirito 
Santo with Rio Grande do Sul and the Republics of the River Plata 
and Paraguay on the southern frontier. 


NEW RAILWAY CONCESSIONS. 


By a decree of recent date, the Government of Brazil grants to the 
Sao Paulo-Goyaz Railway Company or to a company which it may 
organize, the right to build 120 kilometers of railway line from Monte 
Azul,in the municipal district of Bebedouro, State of Sao Paulo, to the 
banks of the Rio Grande, which divides this State from Minas Geraes. 
The line will benefit especially the colonies Cresciuma, Portao do Ceo, 
and Corrego Rico. The company will receive a subsidy of 15,000 
milreis (about $5,000 United States currency) for each kilometer of . 
line built. 

The Government has also approved a contract entered into with the 
Companhia Amparo Industrial for the construction of a line 100 kilo- 
meters in length from Villa Nova, on the Leopoldina Railway, to 
Santa Rosa, on the banks of the Muriahe River; and thence to Cardoso 
Moreira, on the same railway, together with a branch running along 
the Muriahe River as far as Campos, in the State of Rio de Janeiro. 

The Minister of Transportation and Public Works has approved the 
plans for the extension of the Goyaz Railway from Ipamory to Antas, 
a distance of 159 miles, the first-named station being 122 miles above 
the initial station of the road. In another order further plans for the 
extension of the same railway from Perdicao to Palestina have been 
given final approval. This section of the line is to be 263 miles in 
length and will cost $2,100,000 to build, according to specifications 
now accepted. 

Final plans for the extension of a branch of the Central of Brazil 
Railway which will connect the station, G. Portella, on that railroad 
with Vassouras on the Spaucahy Railway. Also for the extension 
of a short line to Itacurussa. One of the most important of the recent 
extensions on the Central is to be a branch to Monte Claros, 37 miles 
long, and to cost $800,000. Twenty-one miles of the line running 
north from Lafayette are to be changed to broad gauge in accordance 
with the general plans for the standardization of the main line of the 
Central of Brazil running into the State of Minas Geraes from Rio. 
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The most active railroad construction work being carried on in the 
north of Brazil is that at present in the hands of theSouth American 
Construction Co., in connection with the system in the State of Ceara, 
known as the North Eastern Railway. Final approval has been given 
by the Government for the construction by the contractors of a total 
of about 100 miles of line, comprising 49 miles from M. Calmon to 
Iquatu, 13 miles for a branch to Cedro and 37 miles for a branch con- 
nection between the Sobral and the Baturite Railways. The total 
appropriation for this work is $2,348,000. 

The Mogyana Railway and Navigation Co. has been authorized to 

build and operate a railway extending from Igarapava, in the State 
of Sao Paulo, to Uberaba, State of Minas Geraes, to be incorporated 
with the Jaguara-Araguary Railway. By the terms of the contract, 
the line must be concluded and opened to traffic by September 30, 
1912. 
The definite surveys and estimates for the Araguary-Catalao 
section of the Goyaz Railway, having a length of 162.191 meters, and 
of the section between Catalaéo and Formiga, having a length of 46.800 
meters, have been approved. 
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THE CABINET OF PRESIDENT BARROS LUCO. 
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Sefior Doctor Ram6n Barros Luco, President of the Republic of 
Chile, has constituted his cabinet as follows: 

Minister of the Interior, Sefior Doctor MaximILiaANo ABONOs. 

Minister of Foreign Affaires, Sefor Don Luis Parpo. 

Minister of Justice and Public Instruction, Sefior Doctor Domineo 
AMONASTEGUI. 

Minister of Finance, Sefior Doctor RayMUNDO DEL Rio. 

Minister of War and Navy, Sefior General Pinto Concna. 

Minister of Industry and Public Works, Sefor Doctor Don IsMAEL 


VALDEZ VERGARA. 
PAPER FACTORIES. 


A French-American syndicate has applied to the Government of 
Chile for a land grant in the southern part of the Republic, for the 
establishment of paper factories. It is reported that the company 
has a capital of $3,000,000 gold. 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION. 


The International Exposition of Agriculture and National Indus- 
tries, at Santiago, Chile, in commemoration of the first centenary of 
independence, was formally opened on November 28, 1910. This 
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exhibition was held under the auspices of the National Association of 
Agriculture and Industrial Promotion, with the President of Chile, 
Sefior Doctor RaMOn Barros Luco, as its chairman. 

President Luco delivered an eloquent address, presenting the expo- 
sition to the Acting President of the Republic, who received it in 
behalf of the Government. The Minister of Industries and Public 
Works, in the name of the Acting President, then declared the 
exposition opened. The exhibit was a great success, and served to 
show the remarkable progress attained by Chile in its agricultural and 
industrial development. 


AEROPLANES FOR THE ARMY. 


The Chilean Commission in Europe has been instructed by its 
Government to commence studies and experiments on the areoplanes 
of the A. CLEMENT (BayARD) and other systems, and to submit a 
report to the Minister of War on the advisability of acquiring such 
machines for Army purposes. 


INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS FOR 1909. 


The Pan American Union has just received the last number of the 
bulletin of the ‘“‘Sociedad de Fomento Fabril’”’ (Society of Industrial 
Promotion), of Santiago, which contains the industrial statistics of 
Chile for 1909. According to this the number of industrial estab- 
lishments was 5,321, including distilleries, glass, porcelain and pottery 
factories, navy yards, sawmills, electric-light plants, cotton mills, 
printing offices, paper factories, tanneries, cigar and cigarette facto- 
ries, etc. 

The capital invested in these industries amounts to about 
$64,720,753 (United States gold), with an actual production valued 
at $87,139,981 annually. The domestic raw material consumed 
totals approximately to $31,234,239, while the foreign material is 
valued at about $17,351,997 per year. 

Employed in these factories are 71,816 persons, distributed as 
follows: Men, 51,087; women, 17,824; children, 6,905. The annual 
wages paid aggregate $11,507,178. 


POSTPONEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS. 


The Agricultural Congress which was scheduled to have taken 
place early in the year 1911, at Santiago, Chile, has been postponed 
until September, 1911. 


THE COPPER INDUSTRY. 


From an article written by Sefior Ignacio Diaz Ossa, a mining 
engineer, and published in the ‘“Boletin de la Sociedad Nacional de 
Mineria,”’ of Santiago, Chile, we produce the following paragraphs 
regarding the production of copper in Chile: 
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To give an idea of the importance of the copper industry in Chile 
during the century of its independent life, it will be sufficient to state 
that in that period the country has yielded over 2,000,000 tons of this 
metal, representing an approximate value of $400,000,000. 

At present the annual production of copper amounts to 46,000 
tons, extracted from 500,000 tons of ore; 775 mines contribute to 
this output, and 100 of them yield more than half of the total pro- 
duction. There are over 15,000 laborers employed im the exploita- 
tion of copper in Chile, working about 280 days during the year. 


THE WHEAT CROP IN 1910-11. 


The Agricultural Bureau of Statistics and Information of Chile 
has estimated the wheat crop for the season of 1910-11, in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


Area culti- 








F -Total pro- | Rate per 
vated ae duction. | hectare 

Hectares. |. Quintals. | Quintals. 

Hirstzones-Atacama tOpPACOnCa Sassen ee seas 2a ee eee eee eee 27,986. 07 216,155. 41 7.72 
Second! zone, Vialparaisoito Daleas 63-22 5-6 e eee eee eee 170,782.58 | 2,973,548. 87 17. 41 
nirdyzone.luinares to COnCepelone= = sseses== = een eee ee eee 172,224. 48 | 1,894,735. 60 11.58 
Hourthizone; Araucoto@auhine. sete eee soe eee eee Cee eee eee 323,926.59 | 3,558,876. 41 10. 99 
iBifthszone Valdivia tol Chiloeee tees pesesa pee ere eee see 219,208: 82 | 1,183,278. 00 5. 42 
914,128.54 | 9,826,594. 29 10.76 











Hectare equivalent to 2.47 acres; quintal equivalent to 220.46 pounds. 
ANALYSIS OF CHILEAN COAL. 


According to a report from the United States consul at Valparaiso, 
the Chilean Government is giving much attention to the development 
of the coal mines to the end that they shall produce enough to meet 
the local demands. To date the mines of Chile have not been able 
to supply one-half of the coal consumed in the country. 

The following table gives the analysis of samples of coal as made 
by the technical department of the government, and published in the 
‘‘Boletin de la Inspeccion de Jeografia y Minas,” Santiago, Chile, for 
the first quarter of 1910. The samples taken from the mines indi- 
cated in the table give a fair idea of the kinds and value of the coal 
found throughout Chile. 




















: Talea- pale 
Items. Concepcion. iene Arauco. Valdivia. 
Heat produced! (Berthelot) a= s-aeeee oa ae se-ee ae eee 7692 5641 7581 6068 
(Oa Lich ea are reais ALTA ek Notts aR, ON eae ae per cent... 49.778 49.354 57.976 49. 236 
Woke sna turalliyc nes sees aee ee eee gO). Lea aac re Fine. Fine. | Compact. Fine. 
SUlphines hes Ses ee See ian tara te per cent. . . 148 2. 201 - 005 . 246 
Wolatilemnatterk sae ssa seem ate teeta doses 40. 368 38.375 38. 718 37. 297 
Solidicoalstst ey et ee ee, AE a he Bs Se doleee 45.116 44. 625 55. 702 47.518 
RING OTS eee oe ent apatRine ee ieee reas ereseauetc dome 4. 662 4.129 2. 274 1.718 
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Another report indicates that a fine quality of coal has been dis- | 
covered in the Brunswick Peninsula, south of the San Juan River, 
near Lomas Bay. An analysis of this coal shows the following 


composition: 
Per cent. 


CHC eee ee nen tg Se i ae SE FAR Pe pn RE cp IRSA a/ ll 76. 47 
EL GOR eM ethos les. ee Ia iced eter Nears meals AM ab Ba. es = deol 
Onay CMe Una aee em ease SSE. U2 a oe ee Ak epee 8.73 
INGE eMee 1. tad toh gee hey bl che ahi e fs steels Ooze eee 1. 93 
PSH A OU ov Ute MA Le SE A eater veh iaes EI, eRe tet: ANE APRN Ege ANE 97 
ANSI NSS ERS 5) sl. hos A see rst Ae ee Oe eon ONE 8 3, OY 


GYMNASTICS IN THE SCHOOLS OF CHILE. 


The BuLLETIN publishes below extracts from a letter which appeared 
in the ‘‘American Physical Education Review,’ concerning gym- 
nastics in the public schools of Chile. The information is supplied in 
a communication from Sefior Luatusz, of Santiago, Chile, to Dr. C. 
Warp Crampton, of New York: 

All the instruction can be divided into three classes as follows: 

First. Primary instruction, composed of all public schools for men and women. 

Second. Secondary instruction, composed of the colleges of secondary instruction 
(university preparatory). ; ° 

Third. Advanced instruction, composed of all of the established universities. 

In the primary schools the Swedish or German system of gymnastics is used twice a 
week in every course and the classes last 45 minutes. The teachers are generally 
graduates from the normal schools of the Republic and have had five years’ prepara- 
tion in this work. 

In the colleges of secondary instruction for men and women the classes are taught by 
special teachers, some of whom are college graduates, others normal graduates, a few 
qualified by military service (one year), and a large number who have had no 
special preparation. 

Since 1905 there has been in the advanced institute of physical education a course to 
train teachers of gymnastics. This course was once before commenced, but in 1897 
was abandoned because of lack of pupils, and even to-day the number of pupils is 
very small because of the remuneration which they receive. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONSULAR NOTES. 


Aurrep A. Winstow, the United States Consul at Valparaiso, 
reports that the Chilean Government is giving its attention to the 
development of the wood-pulp industry in the wooded sections of 
Chile, in the vicinity of Temuco, Valdivia, and Puerto Montt. It is 
said that the forests contain immense quantities of timber well 
adapted to this industry. 

The estimated value of the agricultural products of Chile for 1909 
is given as $75,500,000; manufactured products, $98,515,857; the 
mineral products, $88,200,000; total, $260,215,857. 

The wool production for 1909 amounted to 13,072,220 pounds. 

The potato crop for 1909 amounted to 6,090,637 bushels, or about 
2 bushels per capita. 
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For the first eleven months of 1910, the customs receipts of Chile 
amounted to $41,559,076, an increase of over $5,000,000 over the 
preceding year. 

The tanning industry in Chile holds second place in importance. 
It represents a total investment of $18,700,035, yields an annual pro- 
duction valued at $27,382,300, and furnishes employment to 13,000 
persons. 

There are 250 publications of various kindsin Chile. ‘‘ El Mercurio” 
has the distinction of being the oldest, now in its eighty-third year of 
existence. 

IMPROVED SERVICE ON WEST COAST. 


It is reported here that the Royal Mail Steamship Company, suc- 
cessor to the Pacific Steamship Company, has ordered five new 
steamers for its South American service. The company plans to 
further improve its service on the west coast of South America, 
especially between Valparaiso and Panama, to connect with their line 
at Colon. 

IMPROVEMENT OF VALDIVIA RIVER. 


The Chilean Government has under consideration the improve- 
ment of the Valdivia River and the port of Corral at an expense of 
$3,650,000. It is proposed to dredge the channel of the river to a 
depth of 23 feet as far up as the city of Valdivia, and provide a harbor 
at Corral sufficiently large to accommodate 20 war vessels at a time- 
This section of Chile is developing rapidly, an extensive steel plant 
having recently been established at Corral. 


HOSPITAL AT VALPARAISO. 


Plans are quite well under way and construction work will soon be 
commenced on a hospital to cost between $40,000 and $50,000, to be 
erected by the citizens of the United States and Great Britain residing 
in Valparaiso. 


NEW TRAMWAY LINE IN VALPARAISO. 


A syndicate of Valparaiso capitalists has petitioned the local 
authorities for a franchise to construct an electric railway on the 
hills back of the city of Valparaiso at an altitude of about 400 feet, 
and to connect this line with 3 lifts at the brow of the hills, some 
200 feet below the line proper. This will require some grades as 
steep as 16 per cent, and 3 of the lifts will have to be enlarged. 
There will be from 4 to 5 miles of track together with the necessary 
electrical installation and rolling stock. The entire road is to be 
built independent of the present electric lines in the city. 
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THE SALTA-MEJILLONES TRANSANDEAN RAILROAD. 


Senor Emriiio Carrasco, the concessionaire of a trans-Andean line 
which will start from Salta in the Argentine Republic, has selected the 
port of Mejillones, Chile, as the terminus of the line on the Pacific 
Ocean. 

According to the concessionaire, the selection of Mejillones is due 
to the unusual advantages which it offers to the shipment of nitrate, 
particularly that produced in the southern section of the Department 
of Tocopilla. This zone abounds in nitrate, but the deposits have 
never been exploited, because of the lack of adequate transportation 
facilities. 

Sefior Carrasco will begin the construction by first building the 
section between Mejillones and the nitrate zone, in Aguas Blancas 
and Boquete, so as to expedite exploitation. When the bill granting 
subsidies to private railroads shall have passed the National Con- 
egress, he will then extend the line to Salta. 

The concessionaire contemplates, moreover, the construction of a 
branch line from Mejillones to Antofagasta, connecting the trunk 


line. 
RAILWAY NOTES. 


The Gurapa Tunnel and a section 17 kilometers long, from Cabido, 
to Pedegua, on the Longitudinal Railroad, was inaugurated during 
the latter part of November last. 

Work has been started on the construction of the northern section, 
from Chafieral to: Lagunas, of the Longitudinal Railway. The dis- 
tance of this section will be 750 kilometers. 

An important section, from Rayado to Papudo, of the Longitudinal 
Railway, has been opened to traffic. 

The Minister of Industries and Public Works has approved the 
final plans for the construction of a railroad from Cajon to Llaima. 
The distance to be covered by this line will be 48,140 meters. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 


The Consul of the United States at Valparaiso, Chile, in an interest- 
ing report on railroad construction in the Republic, states that the 
Chilean Government has outlined extensive public improvements for 
1911 covering railroad building, harbor improvements, waterworks, © 
sewer systems, etc. The estimates for new work on the 35 railroads 
under construction by the Government amount to $10,194,450 United 
States gold for the year, with $1,080,578 for surveys for new lines, 
condemning right of way, etc., and $365,000 for new rolling stock 
to be used on the new lines under construction, to say nothing of the 
new equipment needed for the old lines. 
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The above estimates do not cover the work to be done on the Longi- 
tudinal and Arica to La Paz Railways that are under special contracts. 
The former is to be built and operated for a time by English syndicates 
with headquarters at Santiago before being taken over by the Chilean 
Government on a guaranty of 5 per cent net on the actual cost of the 
road and rolling stock. 

This line is divided into 2 sections. The northern portion, con- 
sisting of 443.6 miles, extending from near Iquique to a point near 
Chafieral, is being financed by the Chilean Longitudinal Railway 
Construction Company (Limited) and the Chilean Railway Company 
(Limited), with offices at Santiago, in charge of W. B. Leane. The 
construction of this section has been taken over by Macdonald, Gibbs 
& Macdougall at a cost of $10,900,963, to be completed within 3 
years. This firm can be reached at Santiago, Chile, in care of the 
Chilean Longitudinal Railway Construction Company (Limited). 
The construction of the southern section, consisting of 310 miles, is 
being financed by the Howard Syndicate (Limited) with offices at 
1263 Calle Compafiia, Santiago, Chile. The construction work is 
being done by Griffiths & Co., for $19,592,529, to be completed within 
3 years. This firm can be reached at Santiago, Chile, in care of 
the Howard Syndicate (Limited). The work on these sections will 
require 3,500 to 4,000 workmen, of whom 2,000 will be brought from 
Europe. : 





= LEGAL TENDER. 


The National Assembly of Colombia has recently enacted a law 
establishing the pound sterling as legal tender in the Republic. 


NEW LOAN. 


By a recent law of the National Assembly of Colombia, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic is authorized to raise a loan of £300,000, guaran- 
teed by 3 per cent of the customs receipts. 


STEAMSHIP LINE TO PANAMA. 


According to reports just received from Colombia, there has been 
organized in Cauca a company whose purpose it is to establish a 
steamship line between Tumaco, Buenaventura, and Panama, with 
a capital of £40,000. The company will inaugurate the line with 
a 1,000-ton steamer. 
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ARTICLES FREE OF DUTY. 


By virtue of a recent enactment, the importation of newspaper 
and printer’s ink shall, until further notice, be exempt from customs 
duties. 

The same law provides also for the free importation of denatural- 
ized fertilizers for different uses or industries. 


CALI ELECTRIC-LIGHT SERVICE INSTALLED. 


The recent establishment of electric-light service in Cali was 
celebrated by inaugural ceremonies at the new plant at Piedra 
Grande (2 miles above Cali on the Cali River), in which participated 
the Archbishop of Popayan, the Governor of the Department, the 
foreign consular representatives, the various military, civil, and 
religious dignitaries, and many hundreds of visitors from Cali and 
neighboring cities. 

In the evening of the same day an even larger gathering assembled 
at the Plaza Principal of Cali to witness the turning on of the lights 
for the first time. The square was decorated with artistic arrange- 
ments of incandescent bulbs, and the passing of the current, at the 
appointed time, threw the Plaza and the greater part of the city 
into a brilliant blaze of light. 

The plant consists of a 2,400-volt 125-kilowatt generator, direct- 
connected to a 250-horsepower turbine which receives water through 
a 30-inch diameter pipe with a fall of 152 feet from the canal on the 
mountain side above. Provision for the future has been made by 
building the plant house, machinery, foundation, and water pipe 
sufficiently large to permit the installation of a second generator 
unit of the same capacity as the one now installed. The canal, too, 
with its equipment of head gate, sand-boxes, reservoir, etc., has 
been built large enough to supply water power for at least four such 
units. 

This plant has been carried through to a successful completion by a 
local syndicate, shortly to be incorporated, consisting of HENRY J. 
Eprr, Epwarp H. Mason, Breniro Loprz, and ULpiano LiLorReEpA, 
at a cost of approximately $100,000. The municipality of Cali has 
granted to this organization an exclusive concession for ‘electric- 
light service for a long term of years, and has exempted from customs 
duties for a period of 10 years all material and equipment necessary 
for the operation of the plant. 





FREE IMPORTATION OF RAILWAY MATERIALS FOR FARMS. 


For the purpose of promoting agriculture and encouraging the 
development of transportation facilities for the service of rural 
estates in the Republic, President Jimmnez, of Costa Rica, has 
decreed that until December 14, 1912, the importation of rails, metal 
ties, machinery, and cars, for the construction and operation of such 
lines, shall be exempt from customs duties. 





INAUGURATION OF THE NATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


The National Exposition of Agriculture, Industries, Art, and 
Women’s Fancy Work was formally inaugurated, in Habana, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1911, in the presence of President Gomxz, the members of 
his Cabinet, numerous officials of the Government, and a large crowd. 

The exposition is being held in the beautiful grounds and com- 
modious buildings of the Quinta de los Molinos, which have been pre- 
pared for the occasion. This is the first official exposition to take 
place in Cuba, and the products of the soil, mines, stock ranches, 
industries, arts, and fancy work are the principal features. 


CANALIZATION OF THE ROQUE RIVER. 


The President of Cuba has instructed the Secretary of Public 
Works to call for bids for works on the Roque River to prevent 
floods. The sum authorized to be spent for this purpose amounts to 
$1,574,512.67. 

IRRIGATION IN WESTERN CUBA. 


e 


The Government of Cuba has taken under consideration the iri- 
gation problem in the western region where the development of agri- 
culture would be materially assisted by this means. Twenty-five 
thousand dollars have been appropriated for the necessary study and 
surveys, and a committee of four engineers has been appointed for 
this work. 

The Province of Pinar del Rio, on account of its natural position, 
would seem to offer the most favorable possibilities for irrigation. 
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EXPORTS OF TOBACCO. 


During the first half of 1910 the exports of tobacco and its manu- 
factures were as follows: 

Leaf tobacco, 14,411,885 pounds, valued at $6,501,430. 

Cigars, 83,495,597, valued at $5,649,036. 

Cigarettes, 6,194,797 packages, valued at $178,851. 

Residue, 2,017,005 pounds, valued at $1,300,715. 

Cut tobacco, 185,729 pounds, valued at $72,056. 

Summing up, the total value of tobacco exported during the first 
six months of 1910 was $13,702,088. 


PRODUCTION OF LEAF TOBACCO. 


The production of leaf tobacco during the year 1910 amounted to 
384,012 bales, as compared with 494,358 bales in 1909. 


NEW RAILWAY DEPOT FOR HAVANA. 


The President of the Republic of Cuba has approved the plans and 
specifications for the construction of a great railway station in 
Havana, to cost about $3,000,000. In connection with this depot, 
there is also to be constructed three wharves, at a cost of over 
$1,000,000. 

The building of this large station will be one of the most important 
improvements in the Cuban capital. The old depot now in use, the 
“Villanueva Station,” is entirely inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of the present heavy traffic of the capital. The railroad com- 
pany owning the depot has, therefore, proposed to the Government 
the exchange of the old site with its buildings for the Arsenal grounds. 
This proposal was accepted by the Government, who will probably 
construct several public buildings on the Villanueva lands. 


RAILROAD CONCESSIONS. 


The Government of Cuba has authorized the Cienfuegos Palmira 
and Cruces Railway and Power Company to construct and operate a 
railroad from Caonao to Manicaragua, and a branch line from the 
former point to Cruces. 

The Cuban Railroad Company is soon to begin work on a new road 
from Manicaragua to Fomento, in Santa Clara Province, which will 
open up transportation facilities to the cane growers in that country. 
The franchise for building the road has recently been granted by the 
Government, and the terms stipulate that the work must begin within 
two years. It is possible, however, that the road may be opened to 
traffic within one year. 
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CUBA TO SANTO DOMINGO SERVICE NOT DISCONTINUED. 





(GOP 


According to latest information from Cuba, the service of the 
Sobrinos de Herrera Steamship Company, between Cuba and Santo 
Domingo, will not be discontinued. The steamship Julia, which has 
been making these trips, will contmue in this service, despite the 
various reports to the contrary. 


REGULATIONS FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF URBAN TELEPHONE 
SYSTEMS. 


At the present time there is no general telephone system in vogue in 
the Dominican Republic. The Government operates long-distance 
lines between all cities and towns. 

As no provisions had been made by the National Congress for 
telephone concessions, President CacEREs has issued a decree granting 
concessions to anyone, under certain rules and restrictions, to build 
and operate urban telephone systems in any and all the cities and 
towns of the Republic. Special concessions must be obtained for 
long-distance connections with other cities. The maximum charge 
for telephone service must not exceed $3 per month. Government 
officials are to be given gratuitous service. Only one system will be 
allowed in each city. Construction work must commence within 
one year from the date of a concession. 

Concessions have already been granted for telephone systems in 
Puerto Plata, Santiago de los Caballeros, and San Francisco de 


Macoris. 
MARITIME SANITATION. 


The Central Board of Health of the Dominican Republic has pro- 
hibited the landing in the country of any persons suffering from 
trachoma or leprosy. It has also ordered that no vessels shall be 
admitted which have on board a case ot any of the following diseases: 
Asiatic cholera, plague, yellow fever, exanthematic typhus, smallpox; 
or such ships as shall have touched at a port infected with any of the 
above maladies. 

SUPPLY OF FRESH MEATS. 


An interesting report from Puitip E. HoLianp, the United States 
Consul at Puerto Plata, states that very little land is under cultivation 
in the Dominican Republic, almost the entire acreage being used for 
grazing. As no meats are exported, the supply of beef and pork is 
plentiful and the prices are cheap. The best cuts of beef are retailed 
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at 15 cents a pound, while the less desirable cuts are sold as low as 7 
cents. Pork retails at 15 cents a pound. 

No grain or dry foodstuffs are fed to the cattle or swine. The 
cattle fatten well on the native grasses, and are marketed direct from 
the pastures. 

All fresh meats are marketed under municipal supervision. The 
abattoir, market, and stall privileges are sold annually at public 
auction to the highest bidders. The sale of these concessions add 
very materially to the municipal revenue. 


BANANA EXPORTS FROM PUERTO PLATA. 


United States Consul Paitie E. Hotianp, at Puerto Plata, reports 
that the banana exports from Puerto Plata for 1910 exceeds that of 
the previous year by over 50 per cent. A recent estimate indicates 
that there will be 1,000,000 stems of bananas exported from Puerto 
Plata in 1911. : 

The following is a list of shipments, showing the stems and invoice 


values for the exports of 1908, 1909, and 1910: 


Invoice 


B 
Year. value. 


Stems. 





Le eS SOB Sg CCS CORRES IE ES SEs SRBC EC ero A Set are EOE icce Seer RSE ne oe on meme ee 631,000 $312, 880 


aoe Seed OTE STE. Teli VRE Mannan Ciena ome Son CTE ie atte | 3827000 
LST 2 CN RRM RRMENE Beh SCRE AG Lepage re ned ene rnp | 


591,000 295,500 


DAIRYING IN THE REPUBLIC. 


A report from the United States Consul in Puerto Plata, Dominican 
Republic, states that there is a splendid prospect in this Republic for 
the general dairy business. At present several dairymen are doing 
well selling only sweet milk. Some of the dairy farmers have as many 
as 100 milch cows, and are marketing the entire output in the cities 
and towns at 25 to 30 cents a gallon. There is practically no expense 
attached to the production of milk, as the cattle are pastured and not 
otherwise fed. As soon as the consumer receives the milk it is boiled. 
The dairymen could turn a share of the milk into butter with profit if 
they knew how to utilize it. The only way this can be done is by 
separators. Some of the inland farmers who live too far from the 
larger centers of population are converting their milk into cheese, 
which has proved profitable. 


SURVEY ON THE SANTO DOMINGO-CIBAO RAILROAD. 


According to the American Minister in Santo Domingo, the pre- 
liminary surveys for the proposed railway from the capital of the 
Dominican Republic to the Cibao district have been commenced. 
One party of engineers is working north, and another party will soon 
be started in the south. 
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ELECTION OF NEW PRESIDENT. 


On January 11, 1911, Sefior Emirio Esrrapa was elected President 
of the Republic of Ecuador. He will be inaugurated on August 10, 
1911, succeeding the present incumbent, Gen. ELoy ALFARO. 


RATIFICATION OF SANITARY CONVENTION WITH PANAMA. 


On December 16, 1910, the President of the Republic of Ecuador 
ratified the sanitary convention entered into between the Governments 
of Ecuador and Panama. 


REGULAR STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND 
GUAYAQUIL. 


A contract has recently been entered into between the Government 
of Ecuador and the New York Pacific Steamship Company (Limited) 
of New York, by which a regular monthly service between New York 
and Guayaquil has been established. The itinerary is to be so 
arranged that at least one steamer will leave New York each month 
for this port, the service to be increased and the itinerary to be 
extended to two or more Ecuadorian ports to the north of Guayaquil. 
This service is to be known as the Merchants Line. 

By the terms of the contract, the company agrees to carry Govern- 
ment officials and employees at reduced rates; to carry free, all 
official and commercial correspondence and postal packages. The 
Government, in return, will exempt the steamship company from 
the payment of all fiscal and municipal taxes, excepting the ‘‘patri- 
otic” revenue stamp, of the value of 10 cents silver, which the law 
requires shall be affixed to bills of lading, shipping receipts, and some 
other documents. 


MUNICIPAL TAXES ON EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


The United States Consul General at Guayaquil, Herman R. 
Dretricn, has recently submitted a report on the municipal taxes of 
exports and imports, from which we quote the following: 


Under the law “‘regimen municipal,’’ each canton or municipality is permitted to 
formulate its own tariff of local licenses and taxes, which are independent of and 
separate from the taxes and duties levied by the Central Government, and which 
naturally vary to meet the requirements of each locality. 

Guayaquil.—The municipality receivs a certain proportion of the import and export 
duties that are collected at the customhouse at this port. A separate municipal tax 
on imports and exports is not collected as such. 

Manta (Canton Montecristi)—The agent or consignee of every foreign steamer or 
sailing vessel, coming from either a national or a foreign port and touching at the port of 
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Manta, is required to pay a municipal tax of 3 sucres (approximately $1.50 United 
States currency) per ton weight of cargo landed, excepting ships that bring grain or 
provisions which are products of the province of Manabi; those that bring salt for 
account of the Government, articles for public works which the Government shall have 
declared to be free of municipal taxes, and importations for the municipality (canton) 
of Montecristi. 

Bahia de Caraquex (Canton Sucre).—The agents or owners of every ship sailing under 
a foreign flag that enters the port of Bahia de Caraquez are required to pay a municipal 
tax of 3 sucres for each ton of cargo delivered, weight or measurement. 

The following articles are exempt from the payment of this tax: Live animals, beef, 
fish, rice, lentils, beans, peas, maize, fruits, cocoa, coffee, hides, and articles imported 
by the Government. 

Esmeraldas.—The agents or consignees of all vessels landing cargo at Esmeraldas, 
whether coming from a foreign port or a port of another province of the Republic, 
are required to pay a municipal tax of 20 centavos (about 10 cents) on each 46 kilo- 
grams (equals 101.2 pounds) of cargo landed. Provisions are exempt from this tax. 
Silks, fancy goods, and articles of luxury pay 30 centavos (15 cents) on each 46 kilo- 
erams. Bulky articles pay 5 centavos (24 cents) per cubic foot. 

Puerto Bolivar (Canton Machala).—Reported to be the same as at Manta and Bahia 
de Caraquez, viz, 3 sucres per ton. 

The taxes are collected by the municipal treasurer, from the agents or consignees of 
the vessels. The question of the weight or measurement of the cargo upon which 
they are collected is determined by the bills of lading and the customhouse papers. 

The third paragraph of article 113 of the customs law of Ecuador of January 1, 1905, 
provides for a general tax of “medio centavo” (one-half cent silver) per kilogram (2.2 
pounds). This is to be collected at all of the customs ports of the Republic and 
credited to the respective municipalities and is understood to apply only to exports. 





THE THIRD CENTRAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 


On January 1, 1911, there convened the Third Central American 
Conference to discuss economic subjects and matters of mutual interest 
to the five Central American Republics. 

The Minister of Foreign Relations of Guatemala presided over the 
opening session, and delivered a speech in calling the conference to 
order. Sefior CarLos pE Lara, delegate from Costa Rica, replied in 
behalf of the delegates. 

Sefior José Pinto, representative from Guatemala, and Sefior 
CaRLOS DE Lara, from Costa Rica, were elected, respectively, presi- 
dent and secretary of the conference. 


EXPORTS OF COFFEE. 


During the last crop season, from November, 1909, to October 31, 
1910, the exports of coffee were as follows: 93,696 sacks through the 
port of San Jose; 93,385 sacks through the port of Champerico; and 
182,378 sacks through the port of Puerto Barrios. This made a total 
of 369,459 sacks, of which 255,313 were clean coffee and 114,146 ane 
in the pire cenit. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 1910. 


The following observations have been recorded during the year 1910 
for the Republic of Guatemala. 








| Fahren- | Centi- 

| heit. grade Date. 
MGaAn LOM Perabures sco. een eon es Oe ye oe ese sac oasis A nn oe ae | 67.0 19.4 | 
Coldest dav. 05 eee es ae a aa eee ee | 58. 6 14.7 | December 3. 
WWiatIMeSt (Cay ear ase seen soe teo <a eee es Veena E Se ee ane cere te | 73.6 23.1 | April 5. 
Coldestamon ths eee eee een Se Se ee eee Ree an Nepean | 63.5 17.5 | January. 
WVieinMestimM OT thie: ier cco hw eet ace Oe aaa noel ae | 69.5 20.8 May. 





During the year it rained on 132 days; the raimiest months were 
June and September. Guatemala has an elevation of 4,877 feet. 





CABINET CHANGES. 


The following changes in the Haitian cabinet have been announced: 
Gen. Srptimus Martus, Secretary of Finance and Commerce, has been 
reappointed Secretary of War and Navy; Gen. J. Magnan, Extra- 
ordinary Delegate of the Government in the Department of the South, 
has been appointed Secretary of Public Works and Agriculture, to 
succeed Murat CLAUDE, who assumes the portfolio of the Department 
of Finance and Commerce. 


CHANGES IN BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1910-11. 


7 


A late number of the ‘‘Moniteur,” the official journal of Haiti, 
indicates that the Bureau of Archives of the Senate has issued some 
corrections to the proposed budget as previously published. The 
corrected budget now stands as follows: 

The total expenditures are fixed at 7,717,799.55 gourdes 
($3,279,858.78 American gold), distributed among the different 
branches of the administration as follows: 








American Haitian 

gold. money. 

Dollars. Gourdes. 
HOrelsMTElAUONSS oh Neca eh See as Selo eee RS Oe ea eee eee 134, 701. 34 19,780. 00 
WOrshipss sacs wien oe ee ce foe baie wee cee eee See eee ee eee ee Re oee 79, 650.00 47,800.00 
SFUISTICO So ee ee a eras ee Teo oa wa ee ewido eR OEE AEE OE Eee eons 7, 100.09 633, 114. 00 
Ware. Sate vaca sito coaeciock Senos s Doe eReMEs Heb aeen SAR St ae ee ee eae seen §8,000.00 | 1,390,583. 51 
INV Sen ae re sire ce ee wea Sine sem ee are cis bee eee Ceo Oe ee eee Io 25, 000. 00 321,303. 00 
Banke SOnvice sacs seca se oe wee aie siais Sle ac ig oe ie Sie ee Ce eee See eae 30, 000. 00 10,000. 00 
Agriculture fe AAA ee Pe a ee Jo 5k 8 eee Oe Se ee ee 6,970.00 292, 928.00 
PUD HCINStIUC TON See ste ie cette aes Sse ese ein Se eee eee ene meee eene 21,896.00 | 1,354,878.00 
Minance andicommercesss- 28h ges oe See o ds as. Re ce easseaee ae 46,322.56 | 1,105,329.96 
Receipts andiexpenditiress 32. eee ee sists ee ees secon se eee naseeece ae 3,500.00 124, 932. 00 
Interioriand generalipolice:s s-aieees = se 455 4 So 2cb5 8 sho. ese ieee dace ele 303,700.00 | 1,647,561. 56 
Public’ debtic Hts e soos ee ee oe Bee asta e Baas Se sere aee eee eee 2,517,901. 68 206, 481.52 
Public: works: 2200 oho so 5 ee eee tenes os as tote ee eee eee 45,117.20 563, 108. 00 


AW) Raa ee lee eee ee oreeee Rare ripbogsbcose ao5- 3,279, 858.78 | 7,717,799.55 
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' NEW TEMPORARY LOAN. 


The Haitian Government has contracted with a banking firm of 
New York City for a loan of $600,000, at an annual interest of 5 per 
cent. The loan is gvaranteed by two-fifths of the two import 
surtaxes of 25 per cent each, to be collected by the Banque Nationale, 
and placed to the credit of the negotiating bank. Redemption of this 
loan is to be made on the issuance of the big foreign loan, or within 
two years at the latest, in case the former is not negotiated. 


PARCELS POST CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND HAITI. 


On October 3, 1910, President Srmon ratified the convention relat- 
ing to the exchange of postal parcels between the United States and 
Haiti, signed August 26, 1910, at Port au Prince, by the Government 
of the Republic of Haiti and the Government of the United States of 
America, represented, respectively, by Mr. Szprrmus Martus, Secre- 
tary of War and Navy, charged with the Departments of Finance and 
Commerce, Mr. P&tion Prerre-ANDR#&, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Mr. Henry W. Furniss, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of America at Port au Prince. 
On October 27 Congress sanctioned the convention which was pro- 
mulgated by the President of Haiti November 7, 1910. This con- 
vention only awaits the ratification of the President and Congress of 
the United States to become effective in both countries. 

The text of the convention reads as follows: 


For the purpose of making better postal arrangements between the United States of 
America and the Republic of Haiti, the undersigned, Henry W. Furniss, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America, acting 
for and in the name of Frank Harris Hircucock as Postmaster General of the United 
States of America, on behalf of the United States of America; Mr. P. PreRRE-ANDRE, 
Minister of Foreign Office, and Septimus Martius, Haitian Secretary of War and Navy, 
charged with the Departments of Finance and Commerce, on behalf of the Republic of 
Haiti, by virtue of the authority vested in them, have agreed upon the following articles 
for the establishment of a parcels post system of exchange between the two countries. 


ARTICLE I. 


The provisions of this convention relate only to parcels of mail matter to be exchanged 
by the system herein provided for, and do not affect the arrangements now existing 
under the Universal Postal Convention, which will continue as heretofore; all the 
agreements hereinafter contained apply exclusively to mails exchanged under these 
articles. 5 

ARTICLE IT. 


(1) There shall be admitted to the mails exchanged under this convention, articles 
of merchandise and mail matter, except letters, post cards, and written matter of all 
kinds that are admitted under any conditions to the domestic mails of the country of 
origin, except that no parcel may exceed 11 pounds (or 5 kilogrammes) in weight, nor 
the following dimensions: Greatest length in any direction, 3 feet 6 inches; greatest 
length and girth combined, 6 feet; and must be so wrapped or inclosed as to permit 
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their contents to be easily examined by postmasters and customs officers, and except 
that the following articles and such other articles as may be mutually agreed upon 
between the two countries are prohibited admission to the mails exchanged under this 
convention. 

Publications which violate the copyright laws of the country of destination; poisons 
and explosives or inflammable substances; fatty substances, liquids; and those which 
easily liquefy; confections and pastes; live or dead animals, except dead insects and 
reptiles when thoroughly dried; fruits and vegetables which easily decompose and 
substances which exhale a bad odor; lottery tickets, lottery advertisements, or lottery 
circulars; all obscene or immoral articles; articles which may in any way damage or 
destroy the mails or injure the persons handling them. 

(2) All admissible articles of merchandise mailed in one country for the other, or 
received in one country from the other, shall be free from any detention or inspection 
whatever, except such as is required for collection of customs duties; and shall be 
forwarded by the most speedy means to their destination, being subject in their 
transmission to the laws and regulations of each country respectively. 


ARTICLE III. 


(1) A letter or communication of the nature of personal correspondence must not 
accompany, be written on, or inclosed with any parcel. 

(2) If such be found, the letter will be placed in the mails, if separable, and if the 
communication be inseparably attached, the whole package will be rejected. Hi, 
however, any such should inadvertently be forwarded, the country of destination will 
collect on the letter or letters double rates of postage according to the Universal Postal 
Convention. 

(3) No parcel may contain packages intended for delivery at any address other than 
that borne by the parcel itself. If such inclosed packages be detected they must be 
sent forward singly charged with new and distinct parcels-post rates. 


Articte LY. 


(1) The following rates of postage shall in all cases be required to be fully prepaid 
with postage stamps of the country of origin, viz: 

(2) In the United States, for a parcel not exceeding | pound in weight, 12 cents; and 
for each additional pound or fraction of a pound, 12 cents. 

(3) In Haiti, for a parcel not exceeding 1 pound metric (one-half a kilogramme) in 
weight, 12 cents (American gold); and for each additional pound or fraction of a pound, 
12 cents (American gold). 

(4) The parcels shall be promptly delivered to addressees at the post offices of address 
in the country of destination, free of charge for postage; but the country of destination 
may, at its option, levy and collect from the addressee for interior service and delivery 
a charge, the amount of which is to be fixed according to its own regulations, but which 
shall in no case exceed 5 cents in the United States or 5 cents (American gold) in Haiti 
for each parcel, whatever its weight. 


ARTICLE V. 


(1) The sender will, at the time of mailing the package, receive a certificate of mail- 
ing from the post office where the package is mailed, on a form like Form 1, annexed 
hereto. 

(2) The sender of a package may have the same registered in accordance with the 
regulations of the country of origin. 

(3) An acknowledgment of the delivery of a registered article shall be returned to 
the sender when requested; but either country may require of the sender a pre- 
payment of a fee therefor not exceeding 5 cents in the United States or 5 cents 
(American gold) in Haiti. 
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(4) The addressees of registered articles shall be advised of the arrival of a package 
addressed to them by a notice from the post office at destination. 


ArtTIcLE VI. 


(1) The sender of each parcel shall make a customs declaration, pasted upon or 
attached to the package, upon a special form provided for the purpose (see Form 2 
annexed hereto), giving a general description of the parcel, an accurate statement of 
its contents and value, date of mailing, and the sender’s signature and place of residence 
and place of address. 

(2) The parcel in question shall be subject in the country of destination to all 
customs duties and all customs regulations in force in that country for the protection 
of its customs revenues; and the customs duties properly chargeable thereon shall be 
collected on delivery, in accordance with the customs regulations of the country of 
destination. 

ArticLte VII. 

Each country shall retain to its own use the whole of the postages, registration, and 
delivery fees it collects on said parcels; consequently, this convention will give rise to 
no separate accounts between the two countries. 


ArticLte VIII. 


(1) The parcels shall be considered as a component part of the mails exchanged 
direct between the United States and Haiti, to be dispatched to destination by the 
country of origin at its cost and by such means as it provides; but must be forwarded, 
at the option of the dispatching office, either in boxes prepared expressly for the 
purpose or in ordinary mail sacks marked ‘‘ parcels post, ” ‘‘colis postaux,’’ and securely 
sealed with wax, or otherwise, as may be mutually provided by the regulations here- 
under. 

(2) Each country shall promptly return empty to dispatching office by next mail, 
all such bags and boxes, unless some other arrangement shall be mutually agreed to. 

(3) Although articles admitted under this convention will be transmitted as afore- 
said between the exchange offices, they should be so carefully packed as to be safely 
transmitted in the open mails of either country, both in going to the exchange office 
in the country of origin and to the office of address in the country of destination. 

(4) Each dispatch of a parcels-post mail must be accompanied by a descriptive list, 
in duplicate, of all the parcels sent, showing distinctly the list number of each parcel, 
the name of the sender, the name of the addressee and his address, and the declared 
contents and value; and must be inclosed in one of the boxes or sacks of such dispatch 


(see Form 3 annexed hereto). : 
ArticLte IX. 


The stipulations of this convention apply exclusively to the mails herein provided 


‘for and to be exchanged between the office of New York and such offices within the 


United States as may be designated hereafter by the Postmaster General of the United 
States, and the office of Port au Prince, and such other offices in Haiti as may be desig- 
nated hereafter by the Haitian Secretary of Finance and Commerce. . 


ARTICLE X. 


(1) As soon as the mail shall have reached the office of destination, that office shall 
check the contents of the mail. 

(2) In the event of the parcel bill not having been received a substitute should be at 
once prepared. . 

(3) Any errors in the entries on the parcel bill which may be discovered should, 
after verification by a second officer, be corrected and noted for report to the dispatch- 
ing office on a form ‘‘verification certificate,’’ which should be sent in a special 
envelope. 
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(4) If a parcel advised on the bill be not received, after the nonreceipt has been 
verified by a second officer, the entry on the bill should be canceled and tha fact 
reported at once. 

(5) If a parcel be observed to be insufficiently prepaid, it must not be taxed with 
deficient postage, but the circumstance must be reported on the verification certifi- 
cate form. 

(6) Should a parcel be received in a damaged or imperfect condition, full particulars 
should be reported on the same form. 

(7) If no verification certificate or note of error be received, a parcel mail shall be 
considered as duly delivered, having been found on examination correct in all respects. 


ARTICLE XI. 


(1) Ifa parcel can not be delivered as addressed, or is refused it must be returned, 
without charge, directly to the dispatching office of exchange, at the expiration of 
thirty days from its receipt at the office of destination; and the country of origin may 
collect from the sender for the return of the parcel a sum equal to the postage when 
first mailed; provided, however, that parcels prohibited by Article II and those which 
do not conform to the conditions as to size, weight, and value, prescribed by said article, 
shall not necessarily be returned to the country of origin, but may be disposed of, 
without recourse, in accordance with the customs laws and regulations of the country 
of destination. 

(2) When the contents of a parcel which can not be delivered are liable to deteriora- 
tion or corruption, they may be destroyed at once, if necessary, or if expedient, sold, 
without previous notice or judicial formality, for the benefit of the right person; the 
particulars of each sale being noticed by one post office to the other. 

(3) An order for redirection or reforwarding must be accompanied by the amount 
due for postage necessary for the return of the article to the office of origin, at the 
ordinary parcel rates. 

ARTICLE XII. 


The Post Office Department of either of the contracting countries will not be respon- 
sible for the loss or damage of any parcel, and no indemnity can consequently be 
claimed by the sender or addressee in either country. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


The Postmaster of the United States of America and the Secretary of Finance and 
Commerce of Haiti shall have authority to jointly make such further regulations of 
order and detail as may be found necessary to carry out the present convention from 
time to time; and may, by agreement prescribe conditions for the admission to mails 
of any of the articles prohibited by Article II of this convention. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


This convention shall be ratified by the contracting countries in accordance with 
their respective laws, and the notifications shall be exchanged in the city of Port-au- 
Prince as soon as possible. 

It shall take effect and operations thereunder shall begin upon the date of the 
exchange of said ratifications; and shall continue in force until terminated by mutual 
agreement, but may be annulled at the desire of either party upon six months’ pre- 
vious notice given by one or the other. 

Done in duplicate and signed at Port-au-Prince the 26th day of the month of August, 
1910. 

H. W. Furniss, American Minister. 
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NEW LINE FOR COASTWISE NAVIGATION. 


An important concession was granted by the Haitian Government 
on December 6, 1910, to Mr. Hans RANkL, for the exclusive privilege 
of establishing a coastwise line of steamers plying between the 
different ports of that country. This new maritime service will 
have an important bearing on the development of Haitian com- 
merce and industry. The concession has been awarded for a period 
of 25 years with provisions for renewal on expiration. 

By the terms of the arrangement, the concessionaire must place 
into the service, at its inauguration, three new steamers having a 
capacity of at least 350 tons each, and a minimum speed of 10 knots 
per hour. These are to make one round trip per week. The service 
will consist of two divisions, a northern and a southern line. The 
steamers of the northern line will call at the cities of Archaie, St. 
Marc, Grande-Saline, Gonaives, Méle St. Nicolas, Port de Paix, 
Cap-Haitien, Caracol, Fort Liberté, Borgne, Port Margot, Jean-Rabel, 
Anse-a-Foleur and St. Louis of the North. The steamers of the 
southern line will make entry at Léogane, Grand-Gofve, Miragoane, 
Anse-a-Veau, Jérémie, Dame-Marie, Anse d’Hainaut, Les Anglais, 
Chardonniéres, Port-i-Piment, COteaux, Roche-a-Bateaux, Cayes, Les 
Abricots, Aquin, Jacmel, Petit-Trou de Nippes, Grand-Boucan du 
Sud, Petite-Riviére-de-Nippes, Damassin et Saltrou. The steamers 
may also stop at any other ports. 

In return the concessionaire is to receive a subsidy of $12,000 
per year during the first 10 years of the contract, commencing with 
the fiscal year 1911-12, 


COMPULSORY PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


The context of the law governing compulsory primary education 
appears in the “‘Moniteur,’’ of Haiti, issues of November 2 and 5, 


1910. 
BELGO-HAITIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


A recent number of ‘‘Le Nouvelliste,’’ of Haiti, states that an 
association has been organized in Brussels under the name of Belgo- 
Haitian Chamber of Commerce for the purpose of studying and con- 
sidering methods for the development of Belgian economic interests 
in Haiti, and, reciprocally, Haitian interests in Belgium. 

This Chamber of Commerce owes its organization to the initiative 
of Mr. Henri Jonss, the Haitian Consul General at Antwerp. 


DEVELOPMENT AND OPPORTUNITIES IN HAITI. 


The Pan American Union is greatly indebted to Hon. Henry W. 
Furniss, the United States Minister at Port-au-Prince, Haiti, for the 
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following articles on the recent electric light installations in Haiti, 
and on the possibilities existing in the copper deposits of that country: 


ELECTRIC LIGHT IN HAITI. 


For the first time in their history the cities of Port-au-Prince and Cape Haitien were 
lit by electric light afew weeks ago. For some years prior to this the streets have been 
without illumination. 

The electric lighting of the two cities was authorized by a contract made with the 
Haitien Government in 1906, but it was not until about a year ago, when an American 
formed a company which took over the contract, that any steps were taken to carry it 
out. 

The contract runs for 40 years and grants an exclusive monopoly for light and power 
by electricity for the cities of Port-au-Prince and Cape Haitien. 

By the terms of the contract the Haitien Government agrees to pay 75 cents gold per 
night for each 1,000 candlepower arc light and authorized the use of 200 such lights at 
Port-au-Prince and 150 at Cape Haitien for street illumination, besides providing for a 
large number of incandescent lights for Government offices, etc. 

As guarantee for the payment of the services mentioned the Government sets aside 
the tonnage dues of Port-au-Prince and Cape Haitien which are ample for the purpose. 

The Cape Haitien plant is a modern direct-current system with double installation 
for emergency. It consists of two direct connected 125-kilowatt units and two 150- 
horsepower boilers. The lights are suspended from tasteful iron poles. r 

The Port-au-Prince plant-is not entirely completed, due to inability to arrange for 
prompt delivery of material ordered. When completed it will consist of one 200- 
kilowatt and one 150-kilowatt direct-connected units, alternating currents. The 
dynamo station is located about 2 miles from the city limits and is situated on the bay 
and has its own deep water wharf and a mountain stream furnishing ample supply of 
fresh water. The current generated is 2,300 volts and it is transformed and dis- 
tributed ata station on the edge of the city limits. All of the machinery, wire, lamps, 
most of the posts, etc., cement for building, and coal for fuel, are of United States 
origin. 

COPPER DEPOSITS IN HAITI. 

Copper ore, as carbonate or sulphide, occurs in outcrops in numerous sections of 
Haiti in three forms—as contact metamorphic deposits, as veins in quartz porphyry, 
or impregnation in altered limestone. In some localities these three formations occur 
in close proximity. In most places silver and gold in small percentage, but sufficient 
to be a paying admixture, occur with the copper. 

Large deposits of copper ore have been observed in three sections of Haiti, viz, 
in the vicinity of Grande Riviére, St. Michel, and Terre Neuve, all to the north of 
Port-au-Prince. 

The deposit near Grande Riviére has only been superficially prospected. A few 
pits were dug and from the ore removed samples were taken.and sent to the United 
States for assay. The assay showed copper in paying percentage. The quality of the 
ore in sight certainly warrants investigation as to the extent of the deposit. However, 
prospecting has not been continued, doubtless because of the difficulties of transpor- 
tation to be confronted under present conditions. 

Grande Riviére is about 15 miles from Cape Haitien, a port open to foreign naviga- 
tion, with which it is connected by a railroad which has been allowed to run down, 
but is soon to be reconstructed by an American company. In fact, this railroad is to 
be extended to Port-au-Prince, necessitating its passing in close proximity to the 
copper deposit which will then most likely be developed. 
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The deposit of copper which occurs in St. Michel was known to the Spanish soon 
after Columbus discovered the Island of Haiti. The old shafts, tunnels, and galleries 
made by the early Spanish are still in existence, but seem to show that the mining was 
not for the copper but for the gold and silver found in contact with it. Three or four 
years ago there was considerable prospecting in this section with a view to ascertaining 
the extent and richness of the deposit. The enigneers expressed themselves satis- 
fied that the deposit was vast and the samples assayed in the United States gave 
satisfactory results as to percentage of copper. The difficulty is that the region is 
remote from a seaport and would necessitate transportation of the ore by pack mules, 
which, under the circumstances, would be rather expensive, eating up, as it would, 
all the profits of the mining. The projected railroad from Port au Prince to Cape 
Haitian will pass near this section, and as the copper deposits are controlled by those 
interested in the railroad, a spur track will put be in; then there should be no reason 
why mining the ore on a large scale would not be a paying proposition. 

The only copper deposits which are now being prospected and worked are in what 
is known as the Terre Neuve district. Terre Neuve isa village, and in its vicinity are 
numerous copper deposits varying in formation, accessibility, and productiveness. 
An intelligent, progressive Haitian has the mining concession for this section. He 
has associated with him a group of Americans and Germans, who have furnished the 
money for prospecting and developing the property. Sufficient ore has now been 
uncovered so that the proposition has gone beyond the stage of mere prospecting. 
There is now intention to seek capital in the United States with which to carry on 
mining operations. 

The largest and best of the deposits in the Terre Neuve concessions, and at the same 
time the most accessible, is known as Roche Glissé mine, situated in a section called 
Mémé, which is about 12 miles from Gonaives, a seaport. The road from the mine to 
Gonaives is for the most part over a level plain, only the 2 miles nearest the mine 
presenting any difficulties, and that portion is along a gradual slope of the hill. The 
ore, therefore, can be transferred easily by pack mules or carts. 

The deposit at Roche Glassé occupies the core of a large hill which is capped by a 
layer of magnetite. The hill backs up against a high limestone cliff. The layer of 
magnetite is from 15 to 20 feet thick. Mining the copper ore is here carried on by the 
quarrying method. The magnetite is blasted down, exposing the copper ore, which 
is in turn blasted down. Two large terraces have already been made, during the 
construction of which about a thousand tons of ore, bearing from 4 to 15 per cent of 
copper, with an admixture of silver and gold, has been removed and is ready for ship- 
ment. The ore of this mine isa sulphide, decomposed in places to a carbonate deposited 
in a highly salicified limestone. A recent shipment of the better quality ore averaged 
14.8 per cent copper, 3.34 ounces of silver, and 0.18 ounce of gold per ton. 

A core drill at Roche Glissé has proven that the ore extends over a large area of con- 
siderable depth and that the quality is good, but drilling has not been carried on long 
enough to permit mapping out the deposit and estimating the ore body. 

About 10 miles distant from Roche Glassé is the Bresillas mine. This mine is not 
so favorably located as the other one, in that it is farther in the interior and transpor- 
tation to the seaport is more difficult because of the two divides to be crossed. The 
ore here occurs as a contact metamorphic deposit and is a sulphide averaging from 5 
to 12 per cent copper. Mining is here carried on by tunnels entering the very steep 
side of the hill at an altitude of about 2,500 feet. At present at this mine a couple of 
hundred tons of copper ore await shipment and a much larger quantity of magnetite. 

There are numerous other copper properties in this section where the outcroppings 
warrant further prospecting. On some of them there has been a little tunnelling and 
a few shafts have been sunk, but no systematic prospecting has been done. 

The per cent of copper found in the mines and deposits mentioned might not at 
first appeal to those interested in copper mining as sufficient for investment, but 
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when it is taken into account that the equivalent in gold to the sum paid in Haiti for 
labor is so small as compared with miners’ salaries in the United States, it becomes 
apparent that it is possible to work at a profit lower grade ores here than there. Grant- 
ing that it is true that in the Tropics the efficiency of the laborer does not compare 
favorably with that of the United States laborer, yet with an average of 20 cents gold 
per day for a Haitian laborer, one can employ a number of laborers who more than 
make up for the difference, while it is to be remembered that in a recent report of the 
Panama Canal Commission it was stated that the laborers from Haiti and Martinique 
excelled all others on like work. 





REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES, 1909-10. 


According to figures received from the Government of Honduras, 
the revenues and expenditures during the fiscal year 1909-10 were as 
follows: Revenues, 7,925,964.26 pesos; expenses, 7,800,658.04 pesos; 
surplus, 125,306.22 pesos. The peso has a value of approximately 
39 cents United States gold. 


CONVENTION WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


Hon. PHILANDER C. Knox, Secretary of State of the United States, 
and Gen. Juan E. Parepgs, Minister of Finance and Envoy Extraordi- 
nary of Honduras on Special Mission, signed on January 10, 1911, a 
convention providing for the conversion of the foreign debt of Hon- 
duras. Under this convention, the Republic will possibly enter into 
a contract with the firm of J. P. Morean & Co., of New York, for a 
loan of $10,000,000. 

NEW STEAMER SERVICE. 


The United States consul at Puerto Cortes reports that announce- 
ment has been made of the early inauguration of new steamship serv- 
ice between Puerto Cortes, Honduras, and Galveston, Tex., with stops 
en route at Belize, British Honduras, and Livingston, Guatemala. 
The first ship is scheduled to leave Galveston the first week in January, 
and weekly service will be maintained thereafter. A charter has been 
signed for the steamship Viator, which has been operated by another 
company between this port and New Orleans. 

The new line is established by the Galveston & Central American 
Banana & Steamship Co., of Texas, with principal offices in 
Galveston. The principal aim is to build up direct trade relations 
between Texas points and Central America. The company will also 
engage in the banana trade, contracts having been signed with banana 
growers for the delivery of approximately 1,000,000 bunches in 1911. 
These contracts are unique in that the price to be paid the grower 
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fluctuates with the demand for fruit in the United States. The aver- 
age price has been nearly 20 cents gold per bunch delivered alongside 
the railroad. The Galveston company will pay a maximum of 38 
cents in April and May and a minimum of 14 cents during January, 
July, August, and December. The yearly average is slightly above 
the current price. 

With this new means of rapid communication and transportation 
between the producer and consumer, the cultivation of bananas in 
this district will take on new life, because the grower will have a 
brighter prospect of success. 


TRADE NOTES. 


ArMINius T. HArBERLE, United States consul at Tegucigalpa, 
reports that there appears to be an opportunity for the development 
of a trade in musical instruments and supplies in his district. 


MINING POSSIBILITIES IN HONDURAS. 


The BULLETIN is in receipt of a most interesting report, made by a 
prominent civil and mining engineer of Honduras, and submitted 
to CLauDE I. Dawson, the United States Consul at Puerto Cortes, 
Honduras. The following extracts are quoted from this report: 


I have the honor to report the following as the results of my recent visit to and inspec- 
tion of the gold-bearing district located around the town of Macuelizo, in the Depart- 
ment of Santa Barbara. 

The result has been to confirm my ideas as to the great value of this region which 
should before long be widely known, and its development and exploitation undertaken 
with the intelligence and activity usual to the gold seekers and mining companies of 
the United States. It has all the surface indications of one of the great gold mining 
camps of the world. 

This mineral belt is situated between longitude 88° 15’ and 88° 45’ west from Green- 
wich, and latitude 15° 20’ to 15° 40’ north, being one-half degree or some 35 miles long 
by one-third degree or some 25 miles wide, with a general northeast and southwest 
course. Its length (with this width) most probably extends some 25 miles further 
south and west into the Republic of Guatemala, as very rich and extensive placers are 
now being worked there, but I was unable to visit that portion of the field. 

In the district inspected—that in Honduras—the placers or banks of gold-bearing 
gravel are nearly continuous, but of varying depth and richness. In going through the 
district a stop was made and two of the gravel beds examined in detail—the first, about 
60 acres in extent, showing an average depth of 30 feet with a value of 65 cents per 
cubic yard (approximately 1 ton); and the whole 250 acres in sight was said to be — 
about the same. The other had a lessdepth—from 2 to 20 feet, averaging about 4 feet— 
and carried 90 cents per cubic yard, with some parts (perhaps one-fourth) entirely 
barren, except in the bottoms of the small gulches running through it. A few places 
were found a little richer, up to $1.10 per cubic yard. On this ground many shallow 
veins of soft, partially decomposed iron-stained (oxides) quartz were seen crossing the 
hills northeast and southwest, mostly very narrow, from 2 to 12 inches in width, carry- 
ing gold values from $40 to $60 per ton. 

Water for all purposes of washing and milling is abundant, small clear running 
streams everywhere at hand, with sufficient fall for water power and hydraulic pur- 
poses. 
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Very many large veins of white quartz are found in all parts of the district, many 
showing a little gold in the pan or horn spoon, with occasional streaks of decomposed 
iron quartz showing specks of gold to the naked eye. Their general course is northeast 
and southwest. They are strong and bold, outcrop on the surface, and the whole region 
is covered with loose or wash quartz bowlders, broken off from these ledges, and varying 
in size from an ounce to a ton. 

The region is almost virgin—unknown and unoccupied. Only a few, not more than 
a dozen, individuals and small companies being at work throughout the entire district. 

Considerable gulch gold is worked out by the natives in hand bateas or small boxes 
and wooden pans. The local merchants estimate the gathering at some $1,000 gold 
per month. They exhibited small quantities of gold dust with nuggets from one 
pennyweight to one ounce. This gold is sent to the United States in exchange for 
merchandise and is exceptionally pure, running about $18.50 per ounce in gold coin 
at the mints. 

The country rock is mainly micaceous schist with granite predominating, and all 
heavily charged with sulphides of iron (pyrites). Some gneiss rock, some diorite and 
dolerite were also seen, and occasional dykes and overflows of porphyry, intermixed 
with other combinations of igneous and metamorphic rocks. Sienite is also present in 
limited quantities, and a strong and persistent ledge of limestone is said to run almost 
entirely across the tract. Occasional indications of dolomite and some detached 
bowlders of slaty old blue silurian limestone were found in the eastern part. 

The district needs a railroad and can not be properly worked without one. When 
a railroad is built, and I understand one is projected, the district should support: a 
population of 50,000 mixed workers and purveyors in comfortable activity, with a 
good market for all kinds of United States goods, products, and manufactures. 

The locality is now reached by steamer from New Orleans, Mobile, or Galveston to 
Puerto Cortes, thence 40 miles south by railroad to Chamelicon, and thence 60 miles 
west by horse or mule back. 


THE AGALTECA IRON MINE. 


A report from Mr. Arminitus T. Harperie, the United States 
Consul at Tegucigalpa, indicates that a thorough examination is to 
be made of the iron mine at Agalteca which covers an area of several 
miles, and is reported to contain over 100,000,000 tons of high-grade 
ore. A resident of Honduras holds a concession for the working of 
this mine. Should the results bear out the present indications of the 
wealth of the mine, it is probable that a railroad to the interior of 
Honduras will be built to facilitate operations there. 





THE CENSUS OF 1910. 


The Bureau of Statistics of the Republic of Mexico has just 
announced the results of the census taken in October, 1910. The 
accompanying table shows an increase in the population, during the 
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last decade, of 1,455,948. This number represents a gain of over 10 
per cent in the population of 1900, which totaled 13,607,259. 














States. 1900 1910 Increase. 

ACH ASCO CHTCS cee aes Shee Re ee cre Me ed RU ES OE ot ea 102, 416 118,978 16, 562 
WAT PCCH Chee ese ete oe ame ae ss De Sie AEs oe ra ST : 85, 795 a 747 
BOTT ee eee ah a eR ee eS I a ee ale oa din ie a ee 296, 938 367, 652 70, 714 
COlimamospee cmos aac mimes sade cis Usa. sets cade assem abe hewn gare ess 65,115 77, 704 12,589 
Chia paste ee ees ee home 8 Ree yi tee hae ad A egos Gales 360, 799 436, 817 76,018 
ChinWahwas. cece eon nn ae eee ee Jaen sete See eeray eee acre 327, 784 405, 265 77,481 
DSL OVBeO rales se itt eC Soe ee cel Se a Sen ens 2 Ue Girt a 541, 516 719, 052 177, 536 
TACO Seep Nis cite ec ae Se ee ae e es eee eee eE eS 370, 294 436, 147 65, 853 
LATA ALON ere oats Uap ee UR an ree RO ed ee ag ee lg 3 1,061, 724 1,075, 270 13,548 
CEL CERCEO Se oee e he eee ocd Se mata tsk Ree eee ete See oes esse 605, 437 126, 232 
JEUCCE TIO Se ee Ne Ne A ee ee ne CO An ERS Se eM er ea ss eed 5 641, 895 36, 844 
FAMSCOS=s= Ae, seas RUNS ere e Pate aU aE Se aS eee He Soe 5 1, 202, 802 48,911 
Mexico.... 975, 019 40, 556 
Michoacan. 991,649 55, 841 
Morelos... . 179, 814 19,699 
Nuevo Leon 368, 929 40,992 
Goxacae2 2. 1,041, 035 92, 402 
DEADRS OVC Sy Be espe ee TE ek Gok a en a a oe a ee Re le UA oa ee 1,092, 456 71,323 
@urenetaAre.§ 2. So! seks ps ee Py bn 8 CO Oras Rea yi Te eg eee ada 243,515 11,126 
San Luis Potosi 624, 748 49,316 
SUT OSB ed et Be ser ac Bioko ey SOE enc as AE ae SERA © cree eG 323, 499 26,798 
SONOMA eee samen ne oes eranice tat oe ates See he etme cm se ee eee 262, 545 40, 863 
RAD ASCO Meee Re bes BEE. eek ers Hide. ta Pye LARS em yee 183, 708 23, 874 
pENPAUNT AS eet ae eels Sees aici oe a Se ee ee ote lates Pe ee 218, 948 249, 253 30,305 
pRlaxcala sense ese oe} oe See od ela ok och n ton lee sa), 172,315 183, 805 11,490 
WET ORDA a Raat aS 2 RTE Ss 2B Ok SACI Ee nt eae ee AES We ait area ced 981,030 1,124, 368 143, 338 
WAU SAUER OLE Ors 3 eh 5 ae oO ae Se aCe ea RUE epee) rr ail = Ae SES 309, 652 337, 020 27,368 
i ACHUCCAS Hn me ee ie ea aE eRe Fr SY su aS ea EE ee 462,190 475, 863 | 13,673 
Baja Caliuormia, (Northern districk) -2 525-2 = essa. ess oe eee eee 7,583 9,905 2,322 
Baja California (Southern district). 25-2222. .-2.2-25--+------255-- 40, 041 42,339 2,298 
ARE IGE oe Beets tie SSR Rt ars Sar eRe ois atelier ene rs as 150, 098 171,337 21, 739 
QimntanarRooe ess. see see en eee a he See ah eee bee eke br 9, 086 9, 086 

ANG) RY ee Spe ies Ee eee eas aoe ore as ais see Moroes 13,607,259 | 15,063, 207 1, 455, 948 
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THE PROPOSED BUDGET FOR 1911-12. 


The Department of Finance of Mexico has submitted to the House 
- of Deputies the proposed budget for the fiscal year 1911-12, and the 
accounts for 1909-10. 

The budget, as proposed for the coming year, is constituted as 
follows: 


Bemmated ordinary Tevenues. 0.8 ee I @ $51, 828, 500. 00 
Estimated ordinary, expenditures. 50. i... 22522 neo ee dee 51, 801, 200. 73 
Ei Smbe mesa phths Mises tee at cet wee Dae eae rc oe fe eke ace 27, 299. 27 


The accounts for the fiscal year 1909-10 show the ordinary receipts 
and expenditures for that period to be: 


eereipish. scene a ar 5 ae aaa ie Ae Be a EDs et @ $53, 164, 242. 55 
IDSs PRET ees hoe cae ea See, ec Ne See eee Cae eer ee er 47, 514, 325. 28 
STOLE che pe tt Sens See ae hi zee) ee” Meee a SE ne Pees 5, 649, 917. 27 


The revenues for 1909-10, as. compared with those for 1908-9, 
show an increase of about $3,776,487.15. This increase is still 
greater, if it be remembered that during the year 1908-9 there was 
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deposited into the Treasury, as an extraordinary revenue, the sum 
realized from the conversion of the shares of the National Railroad 


owned by the Government, and amounting to approximately 
$1,003,210. 


The total surplus of revenues over expenditures during the past 15 
years has reached the sum of $73,500,000. Of this amount there 
has been expended for public works and improvements $37,000,000, 
or a little over 50 per cent. The balance constitutes the Treasury 
reserve fund. 

It is interesting to note that during the 15 years in question, 1895-96 
to 1909-10, the expenditures have increased from $22,500,000 to 
$47,500,000. However, while the expenses have more than doubled 
during this period, the revenues have increased in still greater 
proportion, establishing an unusual record. 

This increase in revenues is even more remarkable when it is recalled 
that since the beginning of the ‘‘surplus era”’ several forms of taxa- 
tion have been abolished, and still others reduced. It is, therefore, 
quite evident that the increase is due entirely to the economic 
progress of the country and the sound financial management of its 
finances. 


RATIFICATION OF CHAMIZAL ARBITRATION TREATY. 


The ratifications of the convention between the United States and 
Mexico, submitting to arbitration the Chamizal zone, were exchanged 
at Washington on January 25, 1911. The arbitration commission 
is constituted as follows: Hon. Eucrnr Larre Larevr, of Montreal, 
Canada, referee; Hon. ANson Mitts, member for the United States, 
and Hon. FERNANDO BELTRAN y PuGa, member for Mexico. 


DEVELOPMENT IN CHIAPAS. 


A distinguished economist and banker of Chiapas, Sefor Don 
Romuto Farrera, has furnished these notes on the progress of 
Chiapas. They are of particular interest coming from one personally 
acquainted with conditions and hence eminently fitted to describe 
them. 

The State of Chiapas, which by reason of its remoteness and want 
of arteries of communication hitherto has been almost ignored, has 
attracted considerable attention since the opening of the Pan Amer- 
ican Railway. Some have predicted that the Pan American Railway 
would be a failure, but notwithstanding the fact that it is limited to 
the coast line between the Sierra Madre and the Pacific, it is increasing 
its movement daily, and the traffic on this road has grown 70 per cent 
since it was opened. The land on the road, too, has increased four- 
fold in value, india-rubber plantations have been established on a large 
scale, and the lumber industry is attaining large proportions. Cattle, 
which were formerly transported by sea, thereby necessitating a long 
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journey overland, to-day can be placed on board the cars of the Pan 
American Railway for shipment at. Puerto, Mexico, and Salina Cruz, 
and when the connection into Guatemala is made a good portion of 
the coffee being produced there may also be thus exported. 

An article deserving special mention is corn, which, owing to the high 
price it brings at the capital of the country, is now being carried there 
from the interior of Chiapas almost all the way by rail. 

According to the data of the National Commission of Food Supplies 
there had been received from Chiapas during four months of 1910 
over 100 cars of grain; besides this, large quantities have also been 
sent to the States of Veracruz, Puebla, and other places in the Re- 
public. With the supply now in Chiapas and the amount sent out to 
various points, it is estimated that the total shipments during the 
season will approximate 250 to 300 cars. 

Regardless of the rise in the price of grain in most sections of the 
country, in the interior of Chiapas the price has at times declined 
owing to the lack of adequate facilities for transporting the product 
and the fear that the grain might spoil en route. It may further be 
added that the farmers limit the cultivation of grain at the present 
time to the needs of home consumption, and that which is shipped 
from the State is merely the surplus of normal production. However, 
as soon as adequate and cheap means of transportation are provided, 
the production of corn can immediately be increased tenfold, and Chia- 
pas can regularly ship to the center of the country 3,000 cars of 
cereals—since facilities for increasing the production in this State are 
unlimited—the soil is splendid, rains are regular, and crops are 
seldom lost. 

If from the Pan American Railway the line toward the interior of 
Chiapas is built to reach the Grijalva River, there would be imme- 
diately available for cultivation and production all the Grijalva 
Valley, which is very rich and easy to work. That river is navigable 
for 200 kilometers, and in these regions two crops of corn are annually 
gathered. There are, moreover, thousands of hectares suitable-for the 
cultivation of cotton, sugar cane, beans, precious woods and rubber 
trees, and cattle raising. The soil here is likewise well adapted to the 
cultivation of henequen. Other valleys, too, containing a million 
hectares of first-class land with abundant natural rain, would be 
thrown open for cultivation. The railroad here referred to has 
already been planned and surveyed, and when completed will add 
immensely to the wealth of Chiapas. 


POPULAR LECTURES BY CONSUL GENERAL SHANKLIN 


ARNOLD SHANKLIN, the United States Consul General at Mexico, 
has recently delivered several lectures, both in Spanish and in English, 
on the Panama Canal. His talks are well illustrated with numerous 
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colored slides and have been favorably received by his audiences. 
Mr. SHANELIN has recently been elected to membership in The Astro- 
nomical Society of Mexico, before which organization he has been 
invited to deliver his talk. ~ 


POSTAL RECEIPTS, 1909-10. 


According to figures published in the BULLETIN of the General 
Bureau of Posts of the United Mexican States, the revenues from the 
postal service in the Republic during the fiscal year 1909-10 amounted 
to 4,700,009.81 pesos, as compared with 4,313,747.03 pesos in 1908-9, 
or an increase of 386,262.78 pesos in 1909-10. The peso has a value 
of exactly $0.498 United States gold. 


SILVER EQUIVALENTS OF MEXICAN PESO. 


The President of the Republic of Mexico has fixed for the first 
half of 1911 the following equivalents between the Mexican peso and 
the coins of countries where the silver standard obtains: 


Value of the Mexican peso in foreign coin. 


1 BX) Waa ph a Area a Ree yak 7 ee Nao rll s i =s ha Reon ry or Sy) a UO ..Bolivianos.. $1. 27 
Gaubitenialla si: e622 oe AU hE Ged Ral SERRA ess h ON k Eeae ees sane Pesos.. 1.27 
Saliva oraee 2 Oe eer aeae Hite ce aid SNE oy iv a a BE Pee ei pata Beat ae do eNaeaT 
FLOW GUTASE ey Wain seme eee tah Bee ate Ra UES Tei Si epepe aedhe va Ost lean 
INTC AMA UAL 2 428 wie ls ain tei el) NR Saat eae) einer epee een aie ea dos 7 ead 
iIRersiag: 4..." Pea er Pee Gee RI MUR yeaa Shee ote rel AN Me BML ae HI a Kranes.. 7.03 
(Glaiknphss see ewes Hea haeaare dart a ade Ss Stes RNa Ae Boca a ene tar eS Taeles.. .7495 


GENERAL SURVEY OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


A commission of engineers, under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Promotion, has been appointed by the Mexican Government 
for the purpose of surveying, mapping, and classifying all public 
lands which come under federal jurisdiction, and, at the same time, 
rectifying former surveys and grants which are now in dispute. 
This commission will also include in its operations the surveys and 
reports of public-land denouncements. 

The work has already been commenced in the State of Chihuahua, 
and will be carried from that point to other sections in northern 
Mexico. 

TAMPICO NOTES. 

The following information has been received through the United 
States consul, CLarENcE A. MILLER, at Tampico, Mexico. 

There is considerable activity in the motor-boat business at this 
time. The boats are in demand by the various oil companies, 
ranchers, and farmers along the Panuco and Tamsei Rivers and by 
the wealthy citizens of this port and vicinity. 

A new brick schoolhouse is being built in this city at a cost of about 
$5,000. 
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Exports of honey have greatly increased during the past year. 
There were shipped from this port to the United States alone 863 
barrels, containing 43,575 gallons, and valued at $21,380. 

As a result of the work of paving the streets in this district, it is 
possible that large sales of automobiles and vehiclés of all classes will | 
be made during the current year. 

The development of the oil fields in this section is having an 
important effect on the development of other industries. The great 
importations of oil-well machinery and oil-well supplies have increased 
the volume of business at the port of Tampico. 

In the vicinity of Columbus cotton has been grown for the first 
time during the past year. The results have been such that plans 
are being made to cultivate a considerable acreage this coming season. 


HENEQUEN EXPORTS, 1910. 


During the year 1910, 582,142 bales of henequen were exported 
from Yucatan, Mexico. The port of Progreso shipped 558,995 bales, 
while that of Campeche, 23,147. The bulk of these exports, 243,503 
bales, were shipped to New Orleans. There are on hand at present 
in Progreso and Campeche 102,270 bales. 


MINERAL WEALTH OF THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF LOWER 
CALIFORNIA, MEXICO. 


GrorGE B. ScumuckKER, United States consul at Ensenada, Lower 
California, reports that the diversity of the mineral resources of the 
northern district is great. Gold, copper, silver, sulphur, iron, mar- 
ble, lime, mineral waters, onyx, and granite are found in numerous 
localities, as well as one known deposit of salt. A variety of gems 
have been discovered, indications of petroleum exist, and it is reported 
that cement rock has been found. Six hundred mines and mining 
prospects of various kinds have been denounced and are now held by 
individuals through grants of title by the Mexican Government. 


THE EXPLOITATION OF ZINC MINES. 


The reports that the calamine (carbonate of zinc) deposits of 
Missouri and Arkansas are almost entirely exhausted, and the possi- 
bility of a zinc scarcity in the United States, have directed the atten- 
tion of producers toward the unexploited deposits of Mexico, where . 
blende (sulphide of zinc) is found in many mining districts. Blende 
can now be concentrated by means of the magnetic process. This 
renders the exploitation of Mexico’s po pestts, heretofore regarded as 
of little value, feasible. 


FREE ENTRY OF CORN. 


By virtue of a presidential decree, the free entry of corn through 
the ports of Yucatan, Mexico, has been extended until March 31, 1911. 
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The most important irrigation works in northern Mexico are those 
now carried on in connection with the great dam which is being con- 
structed in the Yaqui River. It will be second only to the Roosevelt 
Dam in Arizona. 

Several United States capitalists are interested in the undertaking 
and are now buying lands covering a total area of 750,000 acres. Upon 
the completion of the Yaqui Dam it will be possible to irrigate about 
500,000 acres, and later on, twice as much. It is being built on the 
site called Angostura, 20 miles from the Tigre mines. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES IN STATE OF TABASCO. 


Advices from United States Consul ALPHONSE J. LESPINASSE, sta- 
tioned at Frontera, State of Tabasco, indicate that abundant opportu- 
nities exist in that district for building up a trade in salted and canned. 
sea foods; jewelry and other articles of gold, silver, and plated ware; 
and agricultural implements. 


AGATE MINE IN NUEVA LAREDO. 


A productive agate mine is at present being developed by Mr. 
Francisco Cortez, at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. The agate is of fine 
quality, the colors ranging from white to red. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONSULAR NOTES. 


An automobile stage line, making three trips weekly each way, 
has been established between Nogales and the gold placer mining 
district of Altar, Sonora. 

The State of Sonora, Mexico, comprises an area of about 77,000 
square miles, of which it is estimated 247,000 acres are devoted to 
agriculture. Extensive irrigation schemes are being carried out 
here. 5 

A shipment of 5 tons of tuna cheese has recently been made from 
San’ Luis Potosi to San Antonio, Tex. There is a probability that 
this shipment will lead to the introduction of this article into the 
United States on a commercial scale. 

The cultivation of sesame is the most important industry in the 
State of Acapulco. The crop for 1909 amounted to about 1,500 
tons and yielded an average price of $56 per ton. It is said that the 
present increase in the demand for the crop will raise the price to $70 
per ton. 

On Lake Tamiahua, a short distance below Tampico, and extend- 
ing about 34 miles along the coast line of the State of Veracruz, is 
a district which is claimed to be ideal for the cultivation of pine- 
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apples. Several companies have been organized to exploit this 
industry here. 

The lands in the State of Tabasco are remarkably well adapted 
to the cultivation of bananas. The soil is fertile, the rainfall plen- 
tiful, and the network of rivers and streams which intersect the 
State in all directions afford unequaled and cheap water transpor- 
tation. 

WORK ON THE TUXPAM CANAL. 

It is expected that the canal between Tampico and Tuxpam will 
be completed within the next two years. Captain SHILLABER, who 
is the contractor in charge of the work, states that the canal is now 
open, though not completed, to navigation for river steamers as far 
as kilometer 133 on the Tanguijo River (about 85 miles). 


FIRM FOR DISTRIBUTION OF CATALOGUES. 


A firm has been established in Mexico City which intends to keep 
in its offices as complete a file of catalogues of United States man- 
ufacturers as possible, for reference by prospective purchasers. 
They will prepare classified lists of dealers throughout Mexico, dis- 
tribute catalogues among the business houses, and also conduct cor- 
respondence in Spanish with prospective buyers. 


RAILROAD CONCESSIONS. 


The Supreme Government of the Mexican Republic has recently 
granted the following railroad concessions: 

To the ‘“‘Tramway Company of Mexico” for the development of 
two lines recently constructed. 

To the same company for the construction of a railroad line in the 
Federal District. 

To Mr. ALFRED SLATTER, for the construction and operation of a 
railroad in the State of Zacatecas, which, starting from the capital 
thereof, shall terminate at Tlaltenango, passing through Malpaso 
and Jerez, with a branch to Malpaso and Villanueva. 

To Mr. Bartoto Ropricuxz, for the construction of a narrow- 
gauge railroad from Arguelles Station, Tampico, on the Monterey 
division of the National Railroad lines, to Xicontencatl. - 


~ RECENT CONCESSIONS. 


Among the important concessions recently granted by the Mexican 
Government, the following may be mentioned: 

To ANDRES Ropricusz, for the utilization of the waters of the 
Patos stream, in the State of Coahuila, for the generation of motive 
power. 
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To Jost RopricuEz Caso, for the exploration and exploitation 
of the petroleum and gas deposits which may exist in lands of the 
‘“‘Timon’’ hacienda, near the city of Valles, State of San Luis 
Potosi, and in the Canton of Ozuluama, State of Veracruz. 

To P. VALENZUELA, Sons & Co., for the establishment of navi- 
gation lines on the rivers Grijalva and Usumacinta, in the State of 
Tabasco, and on the Palizada River, in the State of Campeche. 

To Messrs. Kiotz & CLark, for the extraction of guano on various 
islands on the Pacific Ocean. 

To Enrique Cérpova, for the extraction of guano on various 
islands of Alacranes Bank. 

To The Tigre Mining Company, for extensive mining operations at 
El Tigre, Sonora, Mexico. 


INAUGURATION OF INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ARCHAOLOGY. 


On the 20th of January, 1911, Gen. Porririo Diaz, President of 
the Republic of Mexico, formally dedicated the International School 
of American Archzology and Ethnology. The ceremonies, dignified 
and impressive, took place in the assembly hall of the National Mu- 
seum, and were attended by high Government officials and eminent 
scientists and scholars of Mexico. 

The school has for its object the advancement of the study of 
American archeology, ethnology, and anthropology. This is to be 
attained (1) by the proper training of young men to render them 
capable of making thorough investigations; (2) by undertaking 
scientific investigations; arid (3) by publications, instruction, and 
other means which may be adopted. 

The patrons of the institution are the Governments of Mexico, 
Prussia, and France, and the Universities of Columbia, Harvard, and 
Pennsylvania. Other Governments and scientific institutions may 
also become patrons by accepting the statutes of the school. 

Besides patrons, the school shall have protectors, and as such 
the Hispanic Society of America 1 in New York is expressly named in 
the statutes. 

There shall be a director of the school, appointed and paid by each 
patron in turn, and whose term of office shall be for one year. 

The managing committee of the school, composed of the delegates 
of the patrons and Protesior shall appoint the professors of the 
school. 

A few days after the inauguration, the first class, under Dr. EpuARDO 
SEER, delegate from the German Government, was assembled in the 
Hall of Monoliths of the National Museum. 





THE INAUGURAL MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT ESTRADA. 


The inaugural message which President Juan J. Estrapa read 
after taking the oath of office, on January 1, 1911, contains some 
very interesting statements, and outlines the progressive policy to 
be followed by the incoming administration. 

Among the reforms and improvements suggested by General 
Estrapa are, the construction of a railroad to the Atlantic coast; 
the development of agricultural methods and pursuits; the reduc- 
tion of import duties and the abolition of export duties; the nego- 
tiation of a loan through the good offices of the United States: cur- 
rency reform; and strict economy in the administration of the 
Government. 

Advocating the constitutional prohibition of executive interference 
with the courts, the new President promises to respect their inde- 
pendence as sacred, and pledges himself to a course of noninterfer- 
ence in Central American political affairs. 


NEW CABINET. 


Gen. Juan J. Estrapa, constitutional President of Nicaragua, has 
announced his new cabinet as follows: 

Minister of Finance, Sefior ADoLFo D1az. 

Minister of the Interior, Sefior CarLos CuapRA PAzos. 

Minister of Public Works, Sefior Pepro JoAQquIN CHAMORRO. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sefior Don TomAs Martinez. 

Minister of War, Gen, Luis MzENa. 


GREYTOWN A FREE PORT. 


Advices just received from Nicaragua state that President EstraDA 
has constituted San Juan del Norte, or Greytown, as it is popularly 
known, a free port. 





IMPORTS, FIRST SIX MONTHS 1910. 


Through the courtesy of AtBan G. SnyDER, the United States 
Consul General at Panama, we are enabled to publish the following 
table, prepared by Doctor Henriquez, former Director General of 
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Statistics of the Republic of Panama, showing the imports into Pan- 
ama, for the first six months of 1910: 


Imports into Panama, by countries, for the first six months of 1910. 


Weight in | Value in 





Country. kilos. gold. 

Germany foo ese sie < Siotoiete Selene soe oe aes se sees nee se daweidadncaetens=cmactne sss 6, 739, 835 | $528, 362. 49 
Bl pie ao eS aie ce eee aeteieisis eis ete 2's ieee ee oe sae teiniee ideals aap cite oct 1, 227, 823 46, 754. 43 
Chinavand hapa aes eee a eee eee eee eae eestor cae aati ental errata 416, 504 80, 758. 30 
Spain bets cae lenis setae ae ialeeei eer ee ne. Ne ee ete os miei cerene mn cine leeieererae 559, 189 85, 932.91 
Mited (States see. sae sche e es = ease e ee eee Tee eee Sarena Sem etree aa mans 50, 473.718 |2, 980, 370. 18 
INNO ncnc ces ceguson boosonccaon se oc one mbE oEbe En sHED paces baud jooaomseassedcosoesc 1,067,274 | 157,691.64 
GreateBritain 235s eee = Ped Sarees See oe sin tae einte mleistcaie steele ieeeeielcicions 6, 910, 607 |1,018, 517.05 
Spamishy-Ammiericasss a-ha ss ees Coreen see aot er eee ene ree tee eee aineirescic 2,018, 473 94, 347.07 
telly cee See cece ncinine shee Ome easels Polaveleteis Sisice eimeeeieienel claret me icleine 329 918 83, 736. 30 
Switzerlandec-o 322 ces 5 505. see omeecens case ce aeue occ weeteeet eee aee at cee 12, 832 49, 691. 41 
JOR SS Sa neemne concade sancacuecepnondabeGEdconenboabcaeabonnbecaqsaoscaane 69, 746, 173 |5, 126, 161.78 
Total forsirst six months Of 909 RS see ees ete eee eels eee eeeeeereee sae 55,016, 271 |3, 982, 924. 29 
Difference:in favor OTl910\ses. 225- sods ee eee ose oe eae ee ae ee ee oaee 14, 729, 902 |1, 143, 237. 49 


WIRELESS STATION IN COLON. 


The Government of Panama has entered into a contract with the 
United Fruit Company for the installation and operation by the 
latter of a wireless station at Colon for communication with Bocas 
del Toro. The service must be inaugurated within a year. 


LOAN FOR PANAMA CITY. 


The National Assembly of Panama has authorized the municipality 
of Panama City to raise a loan of $50,000. . 


LAW ON FISHERIES. 


By a law of the National Assembly of Panama, the right of fishing 
in the territorial waters of the Republic is reserved to Panamanian 
citizens and foreigners residing in the country. Nonresident aliens 
who desire to engage in fishing must pay a tax fixed by the Executive 


power. 
BUTTON FACTORY TO BE ESTABLISHED. 


It is reported that plans are on foot to establish a button factory 
in the city of Panama. As the raw material, both shells and ivory 
nuts, is here in plenty and all now exported, such an enterprise 
should prove successful. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN CHILE. 


The National Assembly of Panama has just passed a law pro- 
viding for the establishment of 12 scholarships in Chile. Six are 
to be on behalf of the Panama Government. The 12 scholarships 
will be distributed as follows: 6 to young men of Panama Province, 
and the remaining 6 among the other provinces of the Republic. 
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LAND OFFICE FOR CANAL ZONE. 


By virtue of an Executive order recently issued by the President 
of the United States, a land office is created for the Canal Zone under 
the jurisdiction of the department of law, and subject to the superier 
jurisdiction of the chairman and chief engineer. The land office 
will be in charge of a land agent. 


BIOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE. 


A biological survey of the Panama Canal Zone is about to be 
undertaken under the direction of the Smithsonian Institution. 

President Tarr has approved the plan and suggested that such 
arrangements be made with the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Secretary of Commerce and Labor as would 
enable him to have their active cooperation in this important work. 
The arrangements are now in an advanced state, and field parties 
will be sent to the Isthmus at an early date. 

The expenses of these parties will be borne from a fund contributed 
by a number of public-spirited friends of the institution. 


THE PANAMA-DAVID RAILROAD. 


The National Assembly of Panama has enacted a law authorizing 
the President of the Republic to call for bids for the construction of a 
narrow-gauge railway, steam or electric power, from the city of 
Panama to David, with branches to Los Santos Province and the 
town of Anton. 

To this end the Executive is authorized to raise a loan not exceed- 
ing $10,000,000, with interest at 5 per cent. 

The engineers in charge of the survey of this road estimate its cost 
at $9,853,429. 





NEW PRESIDENT AND CABINET. 


Upon the resignation of Dr. Manurt Gonpra as President of Para- 
guay, Col. AtBIno Jara, Minister of War in the former’s Cabinet, 
assumed the Presidency on January 16,-and constituted his Cabinet 
as follows: Minister of the Interior, Sefior IparRA LeGaL; Minister 
of Finance, Dr. Jost A. Ortiz, who held the same portfolio in the 
previous Cabinet; Minister of War, Sefior GorsuRu; Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Sefior Cecitio BAnz, ex-President of the Republic; Min- 
ister of Justice, Worship, and Public Instruction, Sefior MANUEL 
DOMINGUEZ. 
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PRIVILEGES TO REFRIGERATING PLANTS. 


Refrigerating establishments that may be established in Paraguay 
for the exclusive purpose of exporting their products shall enjoy, by 
virtue of a recent lawof the National Congress, the following privileges: 

Free entry of machinery, materials, etc., for the installation of 
plants and for the manufacture and packing of meats and other © 
products. 

Free exportation of frozen or ehilled meats and other products 
manufactured by these plants. ‘A 

Exemption from fiscal and municipal taxes. 

Free use of public lands. 

These privileges are to be granted until December 31, 1925. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The Paraguayan Congress has recently enacted a law providing 
that foreign insurance companies must, before engaging in business 
in the Republic, buy Paraguayan property to the value of $75,000 
gold, or deposit this sum in [the Bank of the Republic, subject 
to withdrawal by the Court of Commerce. Companies duly estab- 
lished under the Treaty of Montevideo are exempted from this 
requirement. 

MISCELLANEOUS CONSULAR NOTES. 

All freight shipped to Asuncion must be marked ‘“ Transito para 
Asuncion”’ in order to avoid customs duties in Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires. 

The opening up of a fine section of Paraguay adjacent to Argentina, 
by railway communication, will, it is believed, greatly increase 
immigration into this country. 

Efforts are being made to encourage the production of cotton in 
Paraguay, especially since cotton of good quality has been produced 
here in small quantities. 


PRICE OF LANDS IN PARAGUAY. 


Practically no Government land in extensive tracts is available in 
Paraguay, according to advices from CorNnetius Ferrris, Jr., the 
United States consul at Asuncion. Land must be purchased from 
private owners. Prices of grazing and quebracho lands range from 
$3,000 to $7,000 per square league. A Paraguayan square league 
contains about 4,633.125 acres, and is capable of sustaining from 600 
to 1,000 head of cattle. 


ELECTRIC CONCESSION. 


The American consul at Asuncion, Paraguay, reports that a conces- 
sion has been granted to JuAN Carosio, of Buenos Aires, to construct 
and operate in the city of Asuncion and neighboring towns a system 
of electric railway lines for passenger and freight traffic; also to con- 
struct a station for furnishing electric ight and power. 
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RAILROAD NOTES. 


The concession for the Transparaguayan route to connect Asuncion 
with the Atlantic coast has been transferred to Brazilian railway 
interests. 

Plans for the construction of the line from Asuncion to the eastern 
boundary of Paraguay have been filed with the minister of interior. 





THE REPUBLIC IN 1910. 


‘‘Kl Comercio,” an influential daily of Lima, publishes in its issue 
of January 1, 1911, an article reviewing in detail the economic, 
political, and international conditions in Peru during 1910. We 
quote the following information from this review. 

Speaking of the fiscal receipts during the year, the article says: 

The revenue of our maritime customhouses, which in 1909 amounted to £962,000, 
reached the sum of £482,000 during the first six months of 1910. Bearing in mind 
that the customs revenues are always greater in the second half of the year than in the 
first, it is reasonable to assume that this important item of our receipts will aggregate 
£1,000,000 for the whole year of 1910. The taxes collected by the “‘ Compafiia Nacional 
de Recaudacién” (National Collection Company), which amounted to £695,000 in the 
first eleven months of 1909, in the same period of 1910 produced £779,000. The salt 
revenues amounted to £211,000 up to November 30, 1910, inclusive, as compared with 
£194,000 in the same period of 1909. It is therefore to be expected that the fiscal 
balance for 1910 will show an increase over 1909. 

We have no data on the total of our foreign trade during the year, but the figures 
on the customs revenues seem to indicate that, although not exceeding the trade of 
1908, which reached £10,700,000, it will be greater than the commerce of 1909, which 
* did not reach £10,000,000. 


Referring to the means of communication, ‘‘El Comercio” states 
that in 1910, 696 kilometers of telegraph lines were built, against 452 
in 1909, 

Mention is made of the discovery of new vanadium deposits in the 
district of Mercapomacocha, Yauli Province, and in the district of 
Huaro, Canta Province. 

During the year 25 new companies were established in Peru, with 
a total capital of £839,000, for the exploitation of the country’s 


wealth. 
NEW PORT AND RAILROAD TO MOLLENDO. 


The Supreme Government of Peru has authorized the ‘‘Peruvian 
Corporation” to submit, within three years, definite plans and speci- 
fication for the construction of a new port in the Matarami Bay, 
north of Islay, and a railroad line between the new port and Mollendo, 
connecting also with the Mollendo-Arequipa Railway. 





ELECTION OF NEW PRESIDENT. 


Sefior Dr. ManvuEL Enrique ARAtso and Sefior ONOFRE DURAN © 
have been elected President and Vice President, respectively, of the 
Republic of Salvador for the four-year term commencing March 1, 
1911, on which date they will be inaugurated. 


REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES, FIRST HALF OF 1910. 


According to figures just received from the bureau of fiscal accounts 
of the Republic of Salvador, the Government receipts during the first 
half of 1910 amounted to $2,972,561, and the expenditures to 


$2,677,431. 
THE COFFEE CROP OF 1910. 


The ‘Diario del Salvador”’ estimates the coffee crop of 1910 at 
650,000 quintals,* which would be an increase of 150,000 quintals over 
the 1909 crop. The estimates are based upon reports received by the 
“Diario” from its agents in the different points of the Republic. 


NEW MACHINERY IN SALVADOR. 


In a recent dispatch Consul General Tos. E. DaBney, of San 
Salvador, reports that a large machinery company of the United 
States has recently placed two of its elaborate tire-setting machines 
in Salvador with notable success. The commandante at Sensunte- 
peque (Cabanas) has written to the manufacturers describing the 
satisfaction felt at the efficiency of the machines, and the buyers 
have likewise evinced entire satisfaction. 7 





RECEPTION OF UNITED STATES MINISTER. 


With the usual formalities established by diplomatic practice, 
Dr. Exioporo VitLazén, President of the Republic of Bolivia, 
officially received Hon. Horacrt G. Know es, the United States 
Knvoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary accredited to 
that country. Speeches characterized by expressions of friendship 
and good will toward each other were delivered by both President 
Villazén and Minister Knowles. 


aa a2 A quintal is equivalent to 220.46 pounds. 
3 





FRUIT EXPOSITION IN MONTEVIDEO. 


The President of Uruguay has authorized the Bureau of Agricul- 
ture to arrange for an exposition of fruit and kindred industries in 
Montevideo. The exact date has not yet been fixed. The prizes will 
consist of gold, silver, and bronze medals, and diplomas of honor. 
This will be the first exposition of its kind ever held in Uruguay, and 
the fruit growers throughout the Republic are manifesting great 
interest in the event. 


ELECTRIC-LIGHT CONCESSIONS. 


The General Assembly of Uruguay has issued a concession to Da 
Sitverra Bros. for the installation and operation of an electric-light 
plant in the town of Melo, Cerro Largo. The term of the concession 
is 25 years. 

A similar concession has been granted to CARBONELL & Co. for the 
electric-lighting of Trinidad, Department of Flores. 


COMPETITION FOR A MONUMENT TO ARTIGAS. 


The National Centennial Commission of Uruguay invites sculptors 
throughout the world to participate in a competition for designs 
for a monument to be erected in Montevideo in honor of Gen. ARTIGAS, 
the hero of Uruguayan independence. 

The figure of General Arties will be in the form of an equestrian 
statue in bronze. The symbolic figures and haut and bas-reliefs 
ornamenting the monument are also to be in bronze. The archi- 
tectural part of the monument will be made of Uruguayan pink 
granite from ‘‘Las Piedras.” The only inscription to be placed on 
the monument will be the word “Arrieas.” 

Competitors must submit their designs on or before July 18, 1911, 
addressed to the ‘‘Presidente de la Comisién del Centenario, Palacio 
Municipal, Montevideo, Uruguay.” 

The competitor whose design is judged to be the best will be given 
the contract for the execution of themonument, The designers of the 
models adjudged by the jury to be second and third in point of 
merit will be awarded prizes of $2,000 and $1,000 gold, respectively. 

The cost of the monument is fixed at $100,000 gold. 

A copy of the conditions of the competition is on file at the Pan 
American Union. 
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THE NEW MILITARY AND NAVAL SCHOOL. 


The magnificent new building of the Military and Naval School 
of Montevideo was formally inaugurated by President WILLIMAN on 
December 29, last. The building, which is a most beautiful structure, 
is equipped with all modern improvements. 


TRADE NOTES. 


The Vice Consul at Montevideo reports that there is an opportunity 
in his district for introducing moving-picture machines, and films 
descriptive of the United States. He states that there is also a 
demand for motor boats. 


THE URUGUAY CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


The revenues of the Uruguay Central Railway, a British Company 
operating several important lines in the Republic, amounted to 
£937,182 in 1909-1910, an increase of £456,059 over the receipts in 
1908-09. The expenditures aggregated £456,059, against £483,262, 
or an increase of £27,000. 

This increased traffic is an evidence of the progressive development 
of Uruguayan rural life. The greater part of the increase was con- 
tributed by the transportation of merchandise and cattle. 


RAILROAD NOTES. 


Vice Consul F. L. Gopine, at Montevideo, reports that the first 
section of the branch railway line, which will eventually run from 
Nico Perez to Treinta y Tres, has been opened. ‘The section opened 
runs between the towns of Jose Battle y Ordonez and Treinta y Tres. 


VENEZUELA 





RAILROAD REVENUES AND EXPENSES. 


During the third quarter of 1910 the revenues and expenditures of 
the railroads of the Republic were as follows: 








Railroads. Revenues. | Expenses. 

Bolivars. | Bolivars.a 
IbgiO ibe aby Obie VCP ee Ohta ne Te i ee aie 5 Sia Ses Mei cyl ane ACRE St ee fet 447,972.02 | 221,896.59 
Grant Hermocarrile eer a heels aoc apeevens cals aos Ss tee ee See eo a Ree nO a eae 483,174.67 | 333,248. 21 
MELTOCALEMYOONtTalns tase ctr lee nesiec Roc Suter odietae biciee Crate ante REE eer eee 95, 884. 65 68,184. 04 
Maiguetias IMacwtors arte hc tees cle accse Oe cake Bae See eee aE ee eee 14,155. 50. 14,019. 65. 
PTETLO C ADCO IV ALCNC1A accor ete oe oe ena eee aretha nae a rete a a ee 184,376.27 | 157,464.16 
CWATAHETO Ns Fe ieee BE LOD rs RIG) hi iets ee Me nee ee ee eva 60,962. 60 53,870. 20: 
COTO AAW ela tas ele ee se ae eR Le 8 ere Ot hes A RO Tes a 6,918. 37 7,408. 33 
EOD V ATE ee aie tree La eg 5 SC AT. ae yd Tap et 2 Bo IE ny eee WU en 353,861.80 | 287,220.10 
GUTERTN  eae Nae W AUTRE 2s Patong 2 COU ALA PRC LI TAY AN IA ROR BH ak ays Ay 20,108. 65 20,108. 65 
UENO) oe re ese Py ese eee SO ey TR FNL eal Re AAU RE eS Re ec Nyt We Ba re Sle 189,753.89 | 123,907. 84 
TIVE Taree ses Cs eM Ny a a ESN ENS SL EAU eR Bec, pT ed it 194,007. 01 137,628. 40- 


a The bolivar is equivalent to approximately 20 cents, United States currency. 
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VITAL STATISTICS, FIRST HALF OF 1910. 


According to figures received from the General Bureau of Statistics 
of Venezuela, during the first six months of 1910 there were 48,887 
births, 27,240 deaths; net increase in population, 17,647. 


SANITATION OF THE REPUBLIC. 


For the purpose of promoting sanitation and hygiene in the ports, 
cities, and towns of the Republic, the President of Venezuela has 
issued a decree establishing a tax of 1 per cent upon the total charges 
of merchandise imported. The revenues derived from this tax shall 
be spent under the direction of the Central Governing Board of 
Public Health, constituted by the Chamber of Commerce of Caracas, 
in accordance with the same decree. 


NEW BANK FOR VENEZUELA. 


Plans are under way for the establishment of a commercial, agri- 
cultural, and mortgage bank (Banco Comercial, Agricola e Hipote- 
cario), with a principal office at Caracas, and branches in other cities 
of the Republic. The capital of the concern is said to be 30 millions 
bolivars ($5,790,000), in shares of 500 bolivars each. 


POWER AND ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 


A consular report from La Guaira indicates that a group of capi- 
talists of Caracas and La Guaira have organized the ‘‘ Compania 
Generadore de Fuerza y Luz Electrica” (the Power and Electric Light 
Generating Company), with a capital of $530,750. This company is 
to complete and operate the electric power plant at the falls of Mamo, 
about 10 miles from La Guaira, and to operate that in connection with 
the La Guaira electric plant which now supplies light to several 
adjacent cities. 


THE COFFEE AND CACAO CROPS. 


According to the United States Consul at La Guaira, Venezuela, 
reports from the various coffee districts of Venezuela indicate that 
the crop which is now being gathered will be smaller than that 
of 1909-10. 

The total crop of Venezuelan coffee will likely not exceed 25,000 
metric tons or 440,920 bags. Of this about 160,000 bags may be 
expected from the ports of La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, Carupano 
Guanta, Sucre, etc., and the balance from Maracaibo, Vela de 
Coro, etc. 

Reports from the cacao districts are more encouraging as to crop 
prospect, and this output will no doubt equal that of 1909, which 
amounted to 16,618 metric tons. 
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DR. MANUEL E. ARAUJO, 


Inaugurated President of the Republic of Salvador, on March 1, 1911. 


Dr. Araujo was born in Juayua, about 45 years ago. He studied medicine at the 
University of San Salvador, graduating with honors when he was only 22 years old. 
After practising his profession for several years and distinguishing himself as an 
able surgeon, he became interested in agriculture and at the same time took an 
active part in politics. In 1907 Dr. Araujo was elected Vice President of the Re- 
public, serving with his predecessor, General Figueroa, until his inauguration as 
Chief Magistrate of the Nation. 
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HE Pan American Commercial Conference outlined in preced- 
ing issues of the BULLETIN metas planned in the new build- 
ing of the Pan American Union from the 13th to the 17th of 
February, and adjourned after a far more successful series of 

sessions than even its best friends had anticipated. The full record of the 
proceedings will be published in a special volume which is now in the 
hands of the printers and therefore only a limited space is given to its 
consideration in this issue of the BULLETIN. Elsewhere in this number 
appear the addresses of the opening day, together with a list of the speakers 
on the succeeding days. Over 600 delegates, representing the principal 
commercial organizations and the leading manufacturing, exporting, 
and importing firms in all parts of the United States, actually registered 
as being present, and the fact that the majority of them remained in 
Washington for five days and that the closing session, Friday, was as 
well attended as the opening one on Monday proves the interest which 
they took in the conference and its discussions. The addresses of the 
first day, delivered by President Tarr, Secretary of State Knox, the 
Minister of Costa Rica, the Minister of Bolivia, Special Ambassador of 
‘Mexico, Joaquin D. Casasts, Hon. CHAmp CLARK, Speaker-elect of the 
House of Representatives, Mr. J. A. FARRELL, President of the United 
States Steel Corporation, gave a start and tone to the gathering the in- 
fluence of which was felt through all the sessions. Senator Root, who 
was unable to speak Monday, because of pressing business in the Senate, 
came Friday morning, and delivered one of the best speeches of the con- 
ference. The majority of the Latin-American diplomatic corps in 
Washington and many of the Latin-American consular officers in New 
York participated in the program. The number of trade experts who 
also engaged in the discussions was greater than has ever met at any 
other commercial conference in this country. 

While this gathering had many shortcomings which can be avoided 
at a succeeding conference and while it did not begin to accomplish all 
that was desired, it is gratifying to note that the great majority of those 
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in attendance were sincerely appreciative of its purpose and achieve- 
ments. As evidence of how it was regarded, a number of quotations are 
given below from letters which the Director General has received from 
persons who were in attendance. 

FRANKLIN JOHNSTON, publisher of the American Exporter, 135 William 
Street, New York, says: 

We want to congratulate you very heartily on the success of the Conference, and 
hope that you will feel sufficiently encouraged to make the venture an annual one. 

M. HartLEy Dopce, chairman, Remington Arms-Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company, 299-301 Broadway, New York, says: 

The report of our delegates to the recent Pan American Commercial Conference has 
been so satisfactory that I wish to express to you our appreciation not only for the 
information secured through the careful handling of the conference, but also for the 
courtesy and attention shown our representatives by you and your associates. 

WILL1AM M. BENNEy, manager Foreign Department, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 30 Church Street, New York, says: 

I congratulate you most heartily on the great success of the Conference, both in the 
number and character of those in attendance and in the manner in which all the pro- 
ceedings were conducted. I believe that it will have a most potent influence in aiding 
in the establishment of still closer commercial relations between this country and the 
Latin American Republics, and, what is of equal importance, in paving the way for 
a clearer understanding of the personal merits of the peoples of the various countries 

Lewis Nrxon, one of the delegates of the United States to the Fourth 
Pan American Conference at Buenos Aires, says: 

You are certainly to be congratulated upon the way in which you carried out this 
affair (Pan American Commercial Conference). 

The Chicago Association of Commerce, 77 Jackson Boulevard, through 
one of its officers, says: 

The Association has just had an extensive report from Mr. ENRIGHT, in which he 
told at length of the splendid meeting of the Pan American Commercial Conference, 
and we hasten to congratulate you upon the success of these meetings. 

LORENZO DANIELS, the New York agent of the Lamport & Holt 
Steamship Company, says: 

Allow me to add my congratulations upon the success of your Pan American Commer- 
cial Conference. I feel confident that a great deal of practical good will result, as the 
keynotes of the situation were constantly brought forward. We shall now look for a 
material increase in travel and will try to make our preparations accordingly. 

SERENO S. PRATT, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, says: 

I desire to congratulate you upon the success of the Pan American Commercial Con- 
ference, and regret that I was not present at the session on Friday when resolutions 
were passed appreciative of the labors of your valuable institution devoted to the 
upbuilding of Pan America trade. 

Hon. HENrY B. F. MAcFARLAND, late chairman of the Commission of 
the District of Columbia, says: 


Let me offer my heartiest congratulations upon the great success of your Pan Ameri- 
can Conference. 





SENOR DON ENRIQUE OLAYA HERRERA, 


Minister of Foreign Affairs of Colombia. 
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Prof. L. S. RowE, of the University of Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
United States delegation to the Pan American Scientific Congress held 
at Santiago, Chile, and one of the leading authorities on Latin America, 
says: 

I want to take the first opportunity to offer you my most cordial congratulations 
on the splendid success of the Pan American Commercial Conference. It was a real 
inspiration to everyone who was present and you have done a service to the cause 


which only those who are well acquainted with the situation can fully appreciate. 
It was a privilege to address the eminent body which you assembled. 


Hon. W. F. Sanps, former United States Minister to Guatemala, says: 


I wish to congratulate you upon the great success you have accomplished. It was 
of interest not only to manufacturers and business men, but even more so to those of 
us who have made a special study of Latin America and who go to those missions 
from preference. 


S. C. MEAD, secretary of the Merchants’ Association of New York, says: 


Permit me to extend to you congratulations upon the unqualified success of the 
Pan American Conference, just held under your initiative and auspices. The asso- 
ciation was represented by some 12 or 15 of our members, all of whom have expressed 
great satisfaction concerning the Conference. 


ALFRED J. THOMPSON, 71 Broadway, New York, says: 


It would be almost unbecoming of me to give you my frank impression of the Con- 
ference, as it would appear like personal as well as national flattery. We of the United 
States having interest in South America owe a great deal, more than can be readily 
comprehended, to the good work which has been accomplished. 


WILLIS Bruce Down, 141 Broadway, New York, says: 


It is not an exaggeration to say that I was greatly surprised and delighted at what 
I saw and heard during the Conference. It was a big undertaking, I know, but it 
was conducted in a masterful way. I wasstruck with the minute details of the arrange- 
ments for the accommodations of the delegates. It was certainly working the thing 
out to the last analysis. The exhibits of charts showing all the commerce of the Pan 
American countries was another thing which showed excellent foresight and judgment. 

S. K. Smiru, treasurer HarLAN & HOLLINGSWORTH CORPORATION, 
Wilmington, Delaware, says: 

It was the most interesting Conference that it has been my pleasure to attend, and 
my only regret was that I could not remain during the entire session. 

WiLLiaM R. Tucker, secretary Philadelphia Board of Trade, says: 


The Conference will undoubtedly result in establishing more cordial diplomatic 
relations and in extending the trade relations between the countries. 

CarLos R. DuguE, secretary The Star and Herald Company of Pana- 
ma, 17 Battery Place, New York, savs: 

I take this opportunity of congratulating you upon the success of the Conference, 
which I believe has awakened the manufacturers of the United States to the realiza- 
tion that there is a great and good field open to them in Latin America. 

F.H. NeweE.., director of the United States Reclamation Service, 
Says: 

The Pan American Commercial Conference was an unquestioned success, and it is 
hoped that these conferences will become an established institution. 





Photograph by Clarke, Mexico, D. F. 
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ALBERT T. FREEMAN, treasurer of the JoHN B. STETSON Company, 
Philadelphia, says: 

I am glad to say that I was very favorably impressed with the sessions of the Pan 
American Conference which I was able to attend, and found the information contained ~ 
in the formal addresses and the informal discussions of great interest. 

WILLIAM 9. Cox, of J. & V. SELIGMAN & Co., bankers, New York, says: 


It was a great pleasure for me to attend the Conference, and you are to be congratu- 
lated that so many representative interests were present and showed such a live interest 
in the meetings. I believe that the Conference has opened the eyes of many people 
to the wonderful field awaiting American enterprise and that the coming year will 
show American manufacturers taking advantage of markets of which heretofore many 
have been ignorant. 

A. B. Farouuar, president of A. B. FarouHAR Company (Limited), 
of York, Pennsylvania, says: 

I consider the Pan American Commercial Conference, whose sessions I regularly 
attended, one of the most important business gatherings in the history of this country. 

FRANK A. BRANDA, president LATIN-AMERICA EXPORT COMPANY, II 
Broadway, New York, says: 

I think that the Conference was one of the finest things that could possibly have 
been arranged, and it is almost unnecessary for me to congratulate you upon its success 

C. G. STONE, of the LAMBERT PHARMACAL Company, New York, says: 


There is no organization that I know of that is in a position to do as much good for 
business men as that which you represent, and if the manufacturers have wit enough 
to avail themselves of the information which can be easily secured through the Pan 
American Union, they will have little cause to complain. I congratulate you upon 
the wonderful success of the Conference. 

ATHERTON BROWNELL, president of The Century Syndicate, 50 Church 
Street, New York, says: 

I am not sure but that the element of greatest value in the Conference, when all is 
said and done, was the bringing together of many people from various parts of the 
country, and even the world, in such a way as to create friendship and cement rela- 
tions which may lead to a very much better and closer understanding between the 
merchants of the United States and those of South America. 

Nearly all the members of the Latin-American diplomatic corps in 
Washington have also been good enough to express to the Director 
Generai the good the Conference did to acquaint the representative men 
of the United States with the real progress and development of the Latin 
American countries. The discussions which brought out facts and 
figures in regard to the onward movement of each one of the nations 
lying to the south of the United States surprised the majority of those 
in attendance and caused them to go away with new and greater respect 
for the sister Republics of the United States. 

The Director General has pleasure in taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to emphasize the loyal and helpful cooperation which he received 
from the entire staff of the Pan American Union in preparing for and in 
carrying through the Conference. The appreciation on the part of the 
Conference of the attention shown those present by each member of the 
staff was attested by the unanimous resolution of thanks to the entire 
personnel of the office passed just before adjourning. 
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One of the enjoyable functions given by the Special Ambassador of Mexico, Joaquin D. Casastis, while here on special mission, was a luncheon tendered in honor of the Secretary of State of the United States, Philander C. Knox. This 
was held on Tuesday, January 31, 1911, in the magnificent Hall of the Americas in the Pan American Union Building. There were present at this event about sixty guests from official and diplomatic ranks of Washington, 
representing nearly every section of the world 
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SPECIAL REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 


There has been such a demand for the full report of the proceedings 
of the Pan American Commercial Conference described in the previous 
editorial and elsewhere in this BULLETIN, that a special volume con- 
taining all the addresses and discussions is now being prepared and 
printed. Inasmuch, however, as the Pan American Union possesses no 
fund to pay for the cost of such a publication, it will be necessary to 
make a charge of 50 cents a copy. All persons who may desire this 
report can secure it by remitting this amount to the Pan American 
Union. This will probably be the most complete collection of expert 
opinion upon Pan American trade which has ever been assembled under 
one cover, and it will be illustrated by special charts, showing the export 
and import trade of each one of the American Republics. 


LEWIS NIXON ON THE STUDY OF SPANISH. 


From time to time the Pan American Union has, in the columns of the 
BULLETIN, and again in its correspondence with universities, colleges, 
and schools, urged a more general study of the Spanish and Portuguese 
languages. Its efforts have been rewarded with a certain measure of 
success, but there should be far more progress made in this direction if 
the coming generation of our men would be trained so that they will be 
competent to get into closer touch with their. brethren of the Latin 
American Republics. Mr. LEwis Nrxon, the distinguished shipbuilder 
of New York City, and member of the Delegation of the United States to 
the last Pan American Conference, has recently written to the Director 
General a letter on this point which, in view of the standing and reputation 
of the author, is quoted below: 


Referring to our conversation during the session of the recent Pan American Com- 
mercial Conference, in which you spoke of the strong conviction of every speaker as 
to the necessity of a knowledge of the Spanish language in commerce with Latin 
America, I hope that this matter can be brought strongly before our universities. 
They are always most anxious to adapt education to national needs, and as we become 
a world power we must perforce do business at times in other than the English language. 

A number of the universities now require German and French in entrance examina- 
tions for the technical or nonclassical courses. While I can appreciate the sentiment 
of a citizen of German birth or descent that makes him wish to have his son taught 
German, every business man knows that there is no comparison in the trade values 
of Spanish and German. 

So, even if the controlling powers of our universities are averse to substituting 
Spanish for German, it could at least be made optional. With the full understanding 
that I shall be making myself unpopular, I should also urge—in view of the very great 
value of Spanish to our youth—that where Latin and Greek are required, Spanish 
should be allowed as a substitute for either. It is a practical Latin language. Such 
preference for Spanish on the part of our great universities would give a great impetus 
to its study, with consequent profit to the coming generation in all lines of human 
endeavor, especially political and commercial. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL ANTI-LOCUST COMMISSION. 


J. LAWRENCE-HamI.ton, M. R. C. S., of 30 Sussex Square, Brighton, 
England, sends us a reprint from the London ‘Financial News” of 
February 13, 1911, in which he urges the organization of an International 
Anti-locust Commission. He points out what an enormous amount of 
capital is invested in Argentina and in the development of its agriculture, 
and then shows the immeasurable damage done by the locusts, thereby 
presenting a strong argument for a study of conditions which would 
result in the practical handling of the locust problem. He refers to the 
wonderful results which have come from the efforts to suppress the mos- 
quito, and claims that similar success can meet a fight against the 
locusts. 


THE YALE SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION TO PERU. 


Prof. HrrRAM BINGHAM, who is at the head of the Latin-American 
History Division of Yale University, in a letter to the Director General, 
gives the following information, which will be interesting to all persons 
watching the scientific studies of the Latin-American countries: 

You will be interested to know that we have raised the money for a Yale Scientific 
Expedition to Peru, which is to leave in June (1911) and to be gone six months. I 
shall take with me a geologist and a topographer, and possibly two assistants if I can 
raise the money for their expenses. We already have money enough for the geologist 
and topographer. We intend to determine the location and depth of Lake Parina- 
cochas; the location and geological structure and height of Mount Coropuna; the 
location and extent of the ruins of the Inca city and fortress, Choqquequirau, and the 
existence and extent of other Inca cities which may be concealed in the Montafia 
of the Apurimac and Urubamba Valleys. You know it-has long been a problem how 
far into the jungle the Incas actually pushed their settlements. I hope we can add 
something to the solution of this interesting subject. I have just had a letter from 
President LEGu1A, who favors the project, and will give us Government assistance. I 
have visited part of this region on my last trip to Peru, and I hope to be able to add 
something to the scientific knowledge of Peruvian geography, geology, and history. 

Prof. BINGHAM has our best wishes for the success of his undertaking. 
He has already added much to our knowledge of that part of the world 
and he never undertakes anything of this kind without bringing back a 
large amount of useful scientific information. 


THE SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS. 


There has just been held in Atlanta, Georgia, March 8-10, one of the 
most important conventions which has ever assembled in this country. 
It was the third annual meeting of the Southern Commercial Congress. 
The pamphlet issued by the committee in charge was entitled, ‘‘1861— 
tg11, The South’s Physical Recovery,” and the purpose of the gathering 
was indicated in the words ‘‘The South, Its Resources, Its Progress, Its 
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Prospects, Its Destined Share in National Development.” The Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce acted as host. The officers of the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress are: President, JOHN M. PARKER, New Orleans, La.; 
First Vice President, Hon. Davin R. Francis, St. Louis, Mo.; Second 
Vice President, Gen. JULIAN S. Carr, Durham, N. C.; Secretary, Epwin 
L. QUARLES, Washington, D. C.; Commissioner of Agriculture, CLARENCE 
J. OWENS, Washington, D. C. The managing director, who is a man of 
remarkable energy and devotion to the cause, is G. GROSVENOR DAWE, 
also of Washington, D. C. Among those who participated in the pro- 
gram of the conference were President WiLL1AM H. Tarr; ex-President 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT; the Ambassador of France; the Ambassador of 
Great Britain; the Ambassador of Mexico; the Secretary of War; Gov. 
Wooprow Wiison, of New Jersey; Senator FLETCHER, of Florida; 
Secretary of Agriculture JAMES WILSON; GEORGE W. PERKINS, of New 
York; GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE, of Pittsburg, Pa.; J. W. Porcu, of New 
Orleans, La.; BERNARD N. BAKER, of Baltimore, Md.; JOHN TEMPLE 
Graves, of New York; ELMER E. BRown, Commissioner of Education; 
C. H. SHerrmtL, United States Minister to Argentina; Congressman 
RANSDELL, of New Orleans; Surg.Gen. WALTER WyMANn; Director General 
JouHN BarrETT, of the Pan American Union; andmanyothers. Particular 
reference is made to this conference in the MONTHLY BULLETIN because 
one of the features of the program is the consideration of the Panama 
Canal and Pan American trade relations. The South is awakening to 
the fact that much of its future prosperity depends upon the develop- 
ment of greater exchange of trade between its resourceful States and the 
developing countries of Latin America. 


FORMER SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES LEGATION AT LA PAZ. 


ALEXANDER BENSON, the former Secretary of the American Legation at 
La Paz, Bolivia, was born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, June 23, 1873. 
After receiving his elementary training in the public schools, he entered 
Princeton University, graduating therefrom with the degree of A. B. in 
1894. He then pursued the study of law at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and in 1898 graduated with the degree of LL. B. The same year 
Mr. BENSON was admitted to the practice of law at the Philadelphia bar and 
was actively engaged in his profession for about ten years. On August 
4, 1909, he was appointed Secretary of the legation at La Paz, and sub- 
sequently was chargé d’affaires of the legation. Mr. BENSON has just 
been transferred to the Embassy at St. Petersburg, Russia, as Secretary. 


EXHIBITION OF UNITED STATES ARTISTS AT MONTEVIDEO. 


The Director General is in receipt of an interesting letter from Hon. 
EDWIN V. MorGan, the United States Minister to Uruguay and Para- 
guay, under date of January 27, in which he describes the preparations 
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which were being made for the exhibition of United States artists, inau- 
gurated on February 6, in Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay. 

Mr. MORGAN says: 

The preparations for the exposition of pictures and small bronzes by United States 
artists in Montevideo are progressing, and the exhibition will be inaugurated on 
February 6 by a reception to which the President and prominent people in the official 
and social world are invited. The section of pictures which was shown at the Inter- 
national Expositions at Buenos Aires and Santiago de Chile are being installed in the 
exhibition pavilion in Parque Urbano, under the charge of Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS 
BROWNE, of Chicago, the director. The section of new work which Mr. TrasxK has 
selected at home, and which has not been seen in South America, should reach here 
on the Lamport & Holt boat in a few days. The municipality, which loans the 
pavilion, the public, the art connoisseurs, and the press are all interested. The main 
object of our effort ought to be attained, namely, to familiarize the people of Uruguay 
with the fact of which they are at present, in a measure, ignorant, that all really 
artistic pictorial art does not originate in Latin countries and that in the United States 
we are gradually developing a native school, which though still partly trained abroad 
and largely on the continent of Europe, springs from the Western Hemisphere and 
is founded on American ideals. 


Mr. MorGan is deserving of special congratulations upon the effort 
he has made to arrange this exhibition and the steps taken to remove 
the peculiar impressions which exist in many Latin American countries 
in regard to the art of the United States. A detailed description of this 
exhibition appears elsewhere in this issue of the Bulletin. 


REPORT OF DELEGATES TO THE BUENOS AIRES CONFERENCE. 


The report of the Delegates of the United States to the Fourth Inter- 
national Conference of American States has just been received from the 
Government Printing Office. It is an interesting document, carefully 
prepared, and gives an excellent idea of what was done at this great 
gathering in Buenos Aires. Copies can now be obtained either from 
the State Department or from the Pan American Union. The Delegates 
of the United States to this conference were: HENRY WuiTs, former 
Ambassador to Paris; Brig. Gen. E. H. CRowpger; Lewis NIXon, a lead- 
ing business man of New York City; Prof. J. B. Moors, of Columbia 
University; Dr. BERNARD MosEs, of the University of California; L. C. 
QUINTERO, a prominent lawyer of New Orleans; Prof. Pauy, S. REINSCH, 
of the University of Wisconsin; and Davin KINLEy, dean of the Eco- 
nomic Faculty of the University of Illinois. Prof. W. R. SHEPHERD, of 
Columbia University, was Secretary. 
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HE Pan American Commercial Conference, to which invita- 
tions were extended to the principal commercial organiza- 
tions and business firms of the United States, as well as 
to the diplomatic and consular officers in the United States, 

by the Director General of the Pan American Union, met in the Hall 
of the Americas of the new building of the Union during the week 
of February 13-17, 1911. The inaugural session convened at 3 
o'clock on the afternoon of Monday, the 13th, and the concluding 
session was held on the afternoon of Friday, the 17th. Inasmuch 
as the full proceedings are to be published in a special volume, it 
has seemed best to give below only the addresses delivered upon 
the opening day, and that of Senator Roor, given on Friday, 
February 17. 

A copy of the printed report of the proceedings covering over 300 
pages and including all the addresses and discussions will be sent 
to any person upon the receipt of its cost—50 cents. 

When the Director General arose to introduce the speakers, Mon- 
day afternoon, he faced an audience which completely filled the hall, 
including a majority of the diplomatic corps, many Senators and 
Congressmen, and nearly 700 delegates from all parts of the United 
States. In his introductory remarks the Director General said: 
Mr. President, Mr. Secretary, and Members of the Diplomatic Corps, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

In welcoming you here this afternoon in my capacity as executive officer of the Pan 
American Union [ shall take up only a moment of your time. 

It is not necessary to point out in detail the objects of this meeting; they were fully 
explained in the invitation which most of you have seen or received. 

In general terms, it can be said that this Conference was prompted by the overwhelm- 
ing correspondence which has been pouring into this office during the past year asking 
for information about an extraordinary variety of matters regarding the conditions 
and possibilities of trade between the United States and the 20 Latin American 
Republics. 

The work of this institution has quadrupled during the last few years, until now 
it has become a practical clearing house, as it were, for the exchange of useful data 
concerning all the American nations. 

It seemed wise, therefore, to concentrate efforts to get into closer touch with the 
situation by inviting here, on the one hand, manufacturers, exporters, and importers, 
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and others desiring information; and, on the other, those officials, authorities, and 
commercial experts familiar with Pan American trade, to exchange views and opin- 
ions, to ask and answer questions, and engage in such appropriate discussion as would 
greatly help the growing movement to build up Pan American commerce and comity 
and to get ready for the Panama Canal, which is nearing completion and meansas much 
for South America as it does for North America. 

Particularly is it desirable that the exchange of trade should be carefully considered— 
the buying from, as well as the selling to, Latin America—for only in that way can a 
permanently prosperous and mutually beneficial commerce be maintained between 
the American countries. 

The cordial response to the invitation to participate in this Conference which has 
come from all sections and from all classes of men interested is most gratifying, and 
this afternoon our records show that 12 commercial clubs, 25 boards of trade, 32 cham- 
bers of commerce, and 42 other trade bodies, together with approximately 53] manu- 
facturing, exporting, and importing firms, and no small number of individuals or 
delegates, have expressed a desire to attend the Conference. 

Hundreds of others, unable to be represented, have sent words of hearty approval 
and asked that copies of reports of the Conference be forwarded to them. 

I am grateful for the participation of the President, the Secretary of State—who 
s also Chairman of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union—the Latin Ameri- 
can Diplomatic Representatives, who also belong to its Governing Board, and the 
other distinguished guests who are here to-day or will take part on other days. 


The Director General then introduced Hon. PHrLanprER C. Knox, 
the Secretary of State of the United States, and Chairman of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union, 

Secretary Kwox said: 


GENTLEMEN: You have met at an important stage in the evolution of the industrial 
and commercial relations of the Republics of the Western Hemisphere. The signifi- 
cance of this Congress can hardly be overestimated. It meets for the discussion of 
practical subjects, for the dissemination of information, for the interchange of ideas 
in regard to the exchange of trade. 

It is fitting that the Pan American Conferences which are now held at regular inter- 
vals should be followed by commercial Pan American Congresses such as this one, 
which supplements the broad general work of those gatherings in establishing closer 
relations and promoting the principles of peace among the different countries. It 
conserves and fructifies the resolutions and recommendations of those Conferences and 
it opens the channels for putting into effect the principles they lay down. The 
approach of the Americas was the aspiration voiced by that illustrious statesman and 
publicist the late Joaquin Nasuco, who, as Ambassador of the Brazilian Republic, 
participated in so many movements for the improvement of the relations of all the coun- 
tries of this hemisphere. His services to mutual peace and good will, and to that 
closer commercial intercourse which is at once the harbinger and the advocate of such 
good will, will long be remembered. Speaking from his position as the representa- 
tive of a great southern Republic he once told us of the good that Latin America 
would derive from closer intercourse with the United States. He also told us that the 
benefit which we of the United States would derive from that intercourse at first would 
be only the good that comes from making friends. We were satisfied with that good, 
but already we see how it also leads to and embraces the sphere of trade interests. 

The educational value of gatherings such as this, where commercial expansion may 
be discussed in all its aspects, is very great. Let me candidly confess that in the past 
we have been too ignorant of our southern neighbors, their vast undeveloped resources, 
and the measures they have been taking to open themselves to the world. 
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Happily that ignorance is disappearing. The mists began to clear away when in 
1889 JAmEs G. BLAINE seriously initiated a Pan American commercial policy. They 
were further dissipated when my distinguished predecessor made his memorable 
trip around South America. The cordiality of the welcome given him by our neigh- 
bors to the south is yet fresh in our memories. This journey, supplemented by 
subsequent visits on his part to other Latin American countries, promoted a better 
understanding on their part of our commercial aims and expectations. It had even 
a greater influence on the people of the United States in educating them in regard to 
Latin America, its institutions, the policies of its statesmen, and the opportunities 
for the investment of capital and the promotion of general trade. 
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President Taft entering the Pan American Union Building to speak at the opening session of the 
Conference on Monday, February 13. 


The moral forces of commerce, the pacific influence of trade, should be the founda- 
tion of the commercial policy of the representatives of the Western Hemisphere. 
The energies of production and consumption can not better be conserved than on 
such a basis. The diplomacy of commerce can not better be employed than in fer- 
tilizing and making productive the aspirations that within the last quarter of a century 
have germinated. From our own viewpoint, here on the northern continent, surveying 
the whole field of Latin American commerce, we are struck with an economic fact 
which must govern our mutual relations. The trade currents which flow between 
the United States and its Latin American neighbors should be north and south. The 
historic trade routes are along lines of latitude rather than longitude. There is profit 
for all of us in following the natural lines of least geographic resistance. In the trend 
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of trade on this hemisphere the temperate and the tropical regions are mutually 
dependent each on the other. We have abundance of raw material fabricated into 
finished products which our southern neighbors want. They have certain products 
which are essential elements in our food consumption. Some surplus food products 
we also have for them. This is a good basis for mutual exchange. 

If I were to note the most marked development in our own commercial policy within 
the last few years as relates to our Latin-American neighbors, I should place first, 
not the general commercial exchange of commodities, though that is of great impor- 
tance, but the awakening of our own people to the opportunities for the investment of 
capital. We have reached the stage in our own national development where our 
capital, never timorous when the opportunities are commensurate with the effort, 
looks to the south. What we did for the development of the mines and the railway 
system of Mexico, with abundantly satisfactory returns to ourselves and with equal 
advantage to our neighbors across the Rio Grande, we may further do in other coun- 
tries not quite so near. The movement is perhaps a little slow, but it has set in, and 
with the exercise of that patience which is one of the temperamental characteristics 
of our Latin-American friends we may look for a much greater share in their develop- 
ment by capital from the United States than in the past. 

We are interested in bettering the steamship communication. We believe that 
while its material advantages are great by the better and quicker facilities for mail 
and freight which such improvement will afford, there is an even greater advantage 
in the closer intercourse among the different peoples which it makes possible. We 
believe in the era of railroad construction which has set in and which is bearing such 
abundant fruits, and especially in that great intercontinental project with its enormous 
possibilities of good, the Pan American Railway. We believe, of course, in the 
Panama Canal, both as a commercial factor and as a moral force. We believe in the 
future development of those vast treasure beds of the Andes, the mines, and we hope 
to see much more of it done by our own capital. We believe in an international 
bank which will keep the commercial currents flowing in their proper direction. We 
believe in all these projects and we believe that the countries which have these 
resources to develop should be aided by capital from the United States and the United 
States should reap the legitimate fruits of such enterprise. 


Secretary Knox was followed by Sefor Don Joaquin B. Catvo, 
Minister of Costa Rica. 
Senior CALVO said: 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: It is most gratifying to note that, although this is 
not an official affair, Their Excellencies the President and the Secretary of State of the 
United States have honored this Conference with their presence and their words, 
showing in this, as on all opportune occasions, their earnest desire to promote the 
best understanding with all the other American Republics. I am sure that the 
sentiments that they have expressed will be highly and justly appreciated in the 
whole continent. Particularly speaking, permit me to convey to them the most 
sincere thanks in the name of the five Central American Republics. 

Gentlemen, you have assembled here to discuss matters relative to commerce and 
the means to extend your able activities and to carry them beyond the national bound- 
aries; you have expressed your desire to establish and maintain closer relations with 
the other countries of this hemisphere, and the Latin American Republics, inspired 
in the same friendly spirit, it is well known, readily respond to this call, as you do, to 
promote the great common interests of the American Continent. 

For Central America in particular, I consider a blessing the proximity in which 
those countries lie, nature having located them in the center of this continent, around 
the encircled sea which gives us the advantages of being almost your riparians, with 
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the Pacific Ocean on the other side, and we know what this means in connection 
with the development of our countries. 

It may interest you to know that the foreign commerce of Central America amounted 
last year to more than $50,000,000, detailed information to be given during the ses- 
sions of the Conference. These comparatively important figures show that the inau- 
guration of the Panama Canal will not take us unprepared, and we hope that Central 
America will be largely benefited through the influence of that great undertaking in 
the general progress that it will bring to the commerce of the world. The completion 
of it is upon us, and we will welcome it not only from the commercial point of view, 
but particularly from that of its civilizing influences and more intimate relations with 
this great and noble nation. 

Gentlemen, we thank you very much for your presence here, although we are same 
as you are, invited guests to this meeting. The Conference not being officially called, 
we neither had opportunity to vote any resolution whatever of the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union in connection therewith. 

As it has been already said, the foreign commerce of the five Republics of Cen- 
tral America amounted to more than $50,000,000 in the year 1909, last figures obtain- 
able, each country contributing as follows: 




















1909 
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This total compared with that of 5,500,000 population shows a general per capita 
of $9.58. 

The soil of Central America is one of the richest in the world. It abounds in min- 
erals, forest products, and all other natural resources and is adaptable to almost any 
culture, as you all know, and its location between the two great Americas, bathed by 
the two great oceans, commands a position with no equal as a center for the universal 
commerce of the future. 

The progress of those Republics, if retarded, is noticeable at the present time. 
Costa Rica, notwithstanding the calamities that befell her in the last two years, of 
uncommonly heavy rainy seasons and a severe earthquake, shows a per capita of 
$38.80. Costa Rica and Guatemala enjoy the benefits of interoceanic railroad com- 
munication, and with the others are making energetic endeavors to improve their 
means of communication by land and water. We expect very soon to see the main 
branch of the Pan American Railroad from the United States through Mexico con- 
nected with the railroad lines in Guatemala; and soon afterwards to see them con- 
nected also with those of El Salvador, which are being extended toward Honduras 
and Nicaragua, while prospects are the best to have Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and 
Panama united in the same way. The Costa Rican lines are extending toward north 
and south to those Republics. 

Communication by water on the Atlantic side has been improved greatly through 
the service of the steamers of the United Fruit Company and at present is most satis- 
factory; but in the Pacific the monopoly continues to keep the same unsatisfactory 
conditions which have always existed. Salvador has no Atlantic ports, its territory 
lying in the Pacific between Guatemala and Honduras, almost touching that of Nica- 
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ragua. The connection of the Salvadorean with the Guatemalan lines, therefore, will 
vive that industrious Republic direct communication with the Atlantic. 

Particularly speaking of Costa Rica, my native country, nothing would be more 
gratifying than to mention the stability of its Government, the legal succession of one 
administration after the other, in such a regular way that we are proud to have 5 living 
ex-presidents among our noted citizens (BERNARDO Soro, 1886-1890; José J. Roprr- 
GUEZ, 1890-1894; RararL IcGLEstAs, 1894-1902; Ascens16N EsqQuivet, 1902-1906; 
CLETO GONZALEZ VIQUEZ, 1906-1910). These facts bespeak the character of the 
Costa Rican people, and their love of order and justice, while its foreign commerce 
attests to its industrious habits. 

Costa Rica by selection of its sister Republics has the honor of being the seat of the 
first permanent international court of justice ever established on this continent. 
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Senator Elihu Root on his way to address the morning session of the Conference on Friday, February 17. 


ExisbE Recuus, in his famous ‘‘Geographie Universelle,’’ says that the people 
of Costa Rica present a certain originality from the ordinary Hispanic American 
communities; that the melting of its elements into one national unit has been accom- 
plished there with better success than elsewhere. Fr1ix Bruty, a distinguished 
French traveler, among other well-known writers, says that the population of Costa 
Rica in its aggregate represents the highest plane of Christian civilization, as well as 
in all that touches the love of work and of the family; and that the whole Republic 
breathes a certain air of well-being, of honesty, and of goodness. And from a more 
intimate source I will have the pleasure of quoting the following from the report of 
the Central and South American Commissioners from the United States, 1885, to wit: 
“The name of Costa Rica stands high as a Republic, alive to the demands of a progres- 
sive, freedom-loving people; her institutions and her wealth, her industries and 
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improvements, bespeak a nation whose face is to the future, and whose enterprise will 
carry her to the high position her natural endowments and resources and advanced 
ideas demand.”’ 

Foreigners enjoy in Costa Rica the same civil rights as the natives, without the 
necessity of being admitted to citizenship or being compelled to pay any contribution 
thereon. They can carry on their business and manufactures, own real estate, buy 
and sell, navigate the rivers and coasts, exercise freely their religious creeds, marry, 
and dispose of their property by will. 

In this connection it is to be noted that although comparatively the number of 
foreigners residing in Costa Rica and the amount of foreign capital—particularly 
American capital—invested there are larger than at any of the neighboring countries, 
Costa Rica has not at present, nor ever had at any time, claims presented against her 
for damages or injuries to those who have selected our country as their home or who 
came to our shores on business or to practice their professions. 

In regard to currency, Costa Rica adopted and maintains very sucessfully the gold 
standard, has a solid banking system, and is in the way of very substantial improve- 
ments in its financial affairs. : 

The history of the Costa Rican commerce is a good illustration of the possibilities 
of the United States in Latin America. Formerly our trade was carried on chiefly 
with England, from the Pacific through the Strait of Magellan. Afterwards it went 
through the Panama Railway, but since communication by rail with the Atlantic 
was opened, conditions changed essentially. Notwithstanding that the Atlantic 
Railway belongs to an English company, our trade with the United States has increased 
from 1880 up to the present time to 57 per cent of its totalamount. That is to say, 
that Costa Rica does more business with this country than with all the other nations 
combined. Last year we exported to the United States $4,802,254 and imported 
$3,376, 350 of American goods—$8,178,606 out of the total amount of $14,286,195, the 
total Costa Rican commerce. 
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All the above shows without question that Costa Rica presents, as already said, a 
good illustration of the possibilities for the business men of the United States in Latin 
America. Were Costa Rica a larger country, the facts I have briefly mentioned 
would be loudly spread everywhere. 

As for details, they are to be found in the publications of the Pan American Union. 


Sefior Don Ignacio CaLpERON, Minister of Bolivia, was then intro- 
duced and said: 


Mr. PRESIDENT—GENTLEMEN: “‘ Your presence here is no ordinary event. It signi- 
fies much to the people of all America. It may signify much more in days to come.”’ 

Such were the prophetic words that the far-seeing statesman, JAMES G. BLAINE, 
uttered welcoming in this city the First Pan American Conference. 

To-day on the eve of the fulfillment of that prophecy it is my privilege and special 
pleasure to welcome you here in this palace of peace dedicated to the brotherhood of 
all the American Republics through the concourse of all of them, and principally by 
the magnificent liberality of that noble philanthropist, ANDREW CARNEGIE, who so 
well knew how to use wealth in a democracy. 
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Group of delegates in attendance at the Pan American Commercial Conference, held in the new building of the Union, Washington, D. C., Feb. 13-18, 1911. At the sessions of this 
palberine were present over 600 leading commercial and trade experts and authorities, exporters, importers, manufacturers, besides many diplomatic and consular officers of 
atin America. 
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I am compelled to acknowledge that the first years of the existence of this institu- 
tion passed in a kind of what somebody might have called ‘‘inocuous desuetude’’; 
the time was not ripe for it. The public opinion in this country was indifferent and 
South America was in bad odor, as the papers never printed any other news than that 
of revolutions and disorder, and made free use of some of the stock jokes about the 
armies with a hundred generals and one soldier, and so forth. 

On the other hand, many malicious reports were spread in the southern Republics 
about the great ‘‘northern eagle,’’ that was only a big bird of prey, ready to pounce 
and gobble up all the Republics in South America. 

Under such circumstances it was natural that the cause of Pan Americanism should 
not progress, but in the summer of 1906, another great statesman went forth to South 
America with a message of peace and of friendship from the peopleand the Government 
of the United States to their Southern sister Republics. 

How well Mr. Roor fulfilled his noble mission is matter of history. His eloquent 
and sincere words were received in all good faith, and when at the meeting of the 
Third Pan American Conference in Rio he explained the position of this country in 
clear and forcible terms, no doubt was entertained about its meaning. He frankly 
declared: ‘‘We wish for no victories but that of peace, for no territory except our own; 
for no sovereignty except the sovereignty of ourselves,’’ and after said: ‘‘We wish to 
increase our prosperity, to expand our trade, to grow in wealth, in wisdom, and in 
spirit, but our conception of the true way to accomplish this is not to pull down others 
and profit by their ruin, but to help all our friends to a common growth and prosperity, 
that we may become stronger and greater together.’’ The policy of this great nation 
was clearly defined. And when he came back to this country he awakened public 
opinion as to the progress and development of the Southern Republics. 

Since then the interest of this country in South America has been growing steadily 
under the wise impulse given to our good relations by the present administration and 
its able Secretary of State, and the work of propaganda by that apostle of Pan Ameri- 
canism the Director General of this Union. 

Speaking to an assemblage as intelligent as this I need not dwell on the great possi- 
bilities offered by South America, but I will say it is one of the greatest continents 
on the face of the earth. Stretching its length from the shore of the Gulf of Mexico 
down to the frigid regions of Cape Horn, South America with its area of over 
7,700,000 square miles of territory offers to human industry and necessity every gilt 
that bountiful nature could bestow. 

Its grand and majestic mountains, its secular and imposing forests, its great rivers, 
Such as the Amazon, that for over 3,000 miles can float the largest ships, are full of the 
most admirable panorama that is given man to contemplate. 

Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador in the northern section are rich in every kind 
of tropical product, such as coffee, cocoa, nuts, rubber, etc., anditssavannasare capable 
of maintaining millions of cattle. They are rich in various mineral products, asphalt 
lakes emerald mines, and pearl fisheries. 

Farther south Peru produces great quantities of sugar, cotton, and alpaca wool, and 
has great petroleum fields. Chile owns the great nitrate fields which furnish the 
world’s agricultural fertilizers. Its central valleys are rich in agricultural products, 
and its wine industry is being greatly developed, as is also sheep raising. 

Farther south the Argentine Republic occupies already a commanding position in 
the world’s trade as a great exporter of agricultural and animal products. Uruguay 
and Paraguay are also countries rich in the same kind of products. 

Brazil, with its vast territory and great rivers, furnishes to-day the greater part of 
the coffee and rubber consumed in this and other countries. 

Bolivia, my country, situated in the center of the continent, is the richest country 
in mineral wealth and has contributed for centuries millions of dollars worth of silver; 
besides, there are copper, zinc, bismuth, and gold mines. ‘Tin is now one of the lead- 
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ing exports and furnishes at least one-fourth of the world’s production, and should it 
cease in the few other places where it is now produced Bolivia could well supply the 
world with all the tin needed. 

This great development of the southern countries is represented by over two thou- 
sand million dollars of their international trade. 

This enormous sum is constantly growing as the construction of the railways is being 
pushed everywhere. 

Brazil is extending its lines from north to south and from west to east, stretching 
them toward Uruguay and Paraguay. 

The Argentine is gridironed with over 16,000 miles of railways, and new lines are 
being built in response to the need of its growing trade. 

Chile is about to construct a line along its coast from north to south; it has also in 
connection with the Argentine completed the great tunnel under the Andes, that has 
put in close contact Buenos Aires and Santiago. 

On the summit of the Andes stands that world-wide famous monument of CHRIST 
THE REDEEMER, the noblest expression of the sentiments for peace and fraternity in 
democratic America. 

Bolivia is developing a carefully mapped railway system that is being carried out. 
One of its lines, going from north tosouth all through its high plateau will afford a 
continuous railway communication between La Paz and Buenos Aires. Other lines 
will be extended through the eastern section of the country to facilitate the exporta- 
tion of the abundant rubber forests, rich pastures, and all kinds of tropical products. 

Peru is extending its railway lines to the head waters of the Amazon in the north 
and bringing them down in the south to connect with the Bolivian system. And soon 
it may be possible to go by through trains from Lima on the Pacific coast to Buenos 
Aires on the Atlantic. 

Ecuador has built a railway from Guayaquil, its main port on the Pacific, to Quito, 
the capital of the Republic, and other lines are in contemplation. The same work 
is going on in Colombia and Venezuela. 

The great commercial progress of South America is represented by two thousand 
million dollars worth of exports and imports and out of this enormous amount the 
share of the United States is very reduced comparatively. 

It is a painful fact that all through South America there are no American banking 
institutions, whereas you can find English, French, Italian, German, and Spanish 
banks in all the great capitals. 

It is true that you have been too busy developing the resources of this magnificent 
country to bring it to the front rank as one of the greatest powers industrially, 
financially, and politically. You have been too busy creating multimillionaires 
by hundreds, but the time has come when the expansion of your financial and 
manufacturing resources demand new and enlarged markets. 

The opening of the Panama Canal will make yet more important the development 
of the free commercial relations with both Americas. The completion of that stu- 
pendous work called to revolutionize the political and trade relations of the world 
will show how near neighbors we are and how close together are the countries of this 
hemisphere. ; 

It would be presumptuous for me to say anything about the means and methods 
by which the commercial relations of our countries can be developed when I see here 
represented all the great commercial and industrial interests by men high in the 
management of business affairs. 

This Congress will no doubt discuss and determine the best means to that end. I 
must say, though, that the mere buying and selling of products is not the whole aim 
of the nation’s life. There are the great ideals, the sentiments that inspire and guide 
their conduct, that are more lasting and have much greater importance. In devel- 
oping, consolidating, and strengthening the power of our Republics we must not 
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forget that we are consolidating and insuring for mankind those noble and elevating 
principles of democracy that stand for the uplifting of our race, for leaving open the 
road to success to every man with brains enough, right heart, and perseverance to 
forge his way; that we stand for the equality of man and to not recognize any other 
superiority or distinction but that which comes with a duty nobly performed, with 
the spirit of charity and justice in all actions. 

Democracy in this American Continent means the absolute empire of right, of 
justice, and the development of every impulse that makes man nobler and purer. 

Would that the flag of this great country, the beautiful Stars and Stripes, surrounded 
by the free flags of all the nations you see displayed in the corridor of this building, 
always wave over millions and millions of happy men, free, united in the common 
work of consolidating right and justice in the world, and bring one day the reign of 
that peace on earth proclaimed nineteen hundred years ago by angelic voices from 
heaven and so earnestly sought by every right-thinking man and woman in the world. 


Sefior Don Jaoquin p. Casasus, special ambassador of Mexico, 
was next introduced, and spoke as follows: 


Mr. PRESIDENT, GENTLEMEN: It is to the happy initiative of that distinguished 
statesman, JAMES G. Buiaine, that we owe the conference of the American nations, 
which since 1889 have been held from time to time and which have been so productive 
of beneficial results and have brought us a rich and abundant harvest. 

The natural and fruitful consequences of the arduous labor begun with such faith 
and carried out with such tenacity of purpose by the International Conferences of the 
American Nations are the following: A better knowledge of each other among these 
nations; the intelligent consideration of the different international problems that 
separate some relations while uniting others; frequency of communication, bringing 
with it closer relations; the ever-recurring endeavors showing the need of codification 
of international law; the stage of progress reached in making arbitration the only 
solution of international conflicts, and the part that all Latin America took in the 
Hague Conference, so that their important interests should be there represented for 
the first time. eae 

When the first Pan American Conference was held in Washington a large number 
of European and American statesmen were of the opinion that its object was quite 
unattainable; that the plans laid out to reach the desired end were but a chimera and 
that it seemed impossible that such live forces should be directed to following a ‘‘ will- 
o’-the-wisp,’’ a mirage like those that the vast sandy plains of the desert present to 
the eyes of the tired traveler. 

To-day we have to confess that those who held such opinions were in error; though 
it be true that the progress of nations can not be effected, unless there be in sight a 
more or less remote ideal, just as we can not comprehend life without the charm of 
some illusion, the mirage of some hope, so the aims which led the Government of 
America to meet together in frequent conferences, have been inspired by the con- 
viction of their great needs and by the earnest desire to satisfy them in the most effi- 
cacious manner. 

‘The Pan American Conferences have not had in view the suppression of those 
barriers which divide nations. That, indeed, would bea dream. They have never 
pretended to realize the political union of different American nationalities. That 
would bea wild flight of imagination. They have never thought of the possible con- 
stitution of a ‘“‘Tolwering,” which relegates the home interests of each nationality to 
oblivion; that would be an impossibility. But they have recognized that commercial 
ties are the closest bonds of a strong and lasting union. For that reason all their 
forces have been brought into play, inspired by a modern and practical spirit to 
facilitate the development of means of communication, to the building of solid founda- 
tions for international exchange and to the striving, because of a fuller knowledge 
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of their products and consumption, to obtain a more rapid increase of their wealth and 
greater benefits from the reciprocal exchange. 

The union of the American Republics, thus conceived, was a symbol representing 
a tendency and therefore an ideal which demanded an effort for its realization; in 
other words, a purpose. 

To-day, those who are more or less interested in Pan Americanism see that the 
symbol has taken shape, the shape most apt to become a living organism; that the 
ideal is an astonishing reality, that the purpose has been crowned by success. 

The union of the American Republics dreamed of by Buaine and created by the 
Conference of 1889, has acquired by a better organization greater stability—on the 
one hand, thanks to the intelligent initiative of ELrau Root, in whom the practical 
spirit of the man of affairs unites so admirably with the prudence of the statesman, 
and on the other due to the resolutions approved by the Conferences of Rio de Janeiro 
and Buenos Aires. 

The commercial progress of the nations of America among themselves, retarded, 
because of the enormous distances separating them, the vast extent of their territories, 
quite out of proportion with the number of.their population, the vast riches lying in 
the soil unexpected and as yet not even explored, has an imperative need of an insti- 
tution that by rapid communication may abolish distances, and by the kind of infor- 
mation scattered broadcast may make up in a way for the scarcity of population. 
An institution which, by the publication of reliable data, may make known the exist- 
ence of those riches upon the exploitation of which depends the greatest welfare of 
nations, as well as the rapid progress of civilization. 

The nations of Latin America, like most new countries, have but little capital. 
Teeming with possibilities like all rich countries, they need to make their products 
known and must offer complete security for the investment of foreign capital. 

On the other hand, the United States, which has a glut of capital and seeks beyond 
its boundaries a manner of investing which may increase this capital, stands in need 
of reliable data giving accurate information in regard to opportunities of all kinds 
and guaranteeing the rapid increase of the capital invested. 

For this reason the institution of the Pan American Union meets the exigencies 
of the present moment and is called upon to fill a want that the United States as well 
as all Latin America equally feels. 

Commercial congresses, by which all practical men in America are brought together, 
commercial museums for the permanent exposition of manufacturers, products of the 
soil, and of the minerals hidden in the bowels of the earth, as well as all the wonders 
nature conceals, the wise dissemination of trustworthy data and correct information, 
all this will eventually do away with the obnoxious middleman, while facilitating 
more intimate knowledge of men of business and bankers who will bring the enormous 
capital needed for the development of Latin American wealth. 

The Pan American Union is the institution best qualified to develop this scheme. 
Its first Commercial Congress is inaugurated to-day. Later on will come the opening 
of its commercial museum, and the organization of its agencies in all America. 
Through the medium of the BULLETIN an intelligent propaganda is carried on, placing 
before those interested the best information, so that capitalists may know where to 
invest their money safely, thus successfully filling the great object of the institution. 

The Pan American Union, which exists to-day in a building worthy of the institu- 
tion for its grandeur and beauty, will reach some day in the near future the acme of 
its success by the efficiency of its work and the important services rendered to the 
commerical relations of America. 

The illusion of yesterday has become a beautiful reality. Over it now and ever 
hovers the ideal of the National Conferences of America; that is, the stability and 
progress cf its commercial relations. 
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Ambassador Casasus was followed by James A. FARRELL, presi- 
dent of the United States steel corporation, who said: 


Mr. PRestmpENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The International Union of American 
Republics, commonly called ‘‘The Pan American Union,”’’ its distinguished Board of 
Directors, and its competent, zealous, and efficient General Director, Mr. Barrert, 
together with the Assistant Director, Mr. Francisco J. YANES, are to be congratulated 
upon this great gathering of representative business men, interested in promoting 
trade and commerce between the countries comprising Latin America, and the United 
States. 

As anyone who studies the progress of nations can perceive, the producing capacity 
of the United States has reached a point far exceeding the consumption, and the 
ratio of excess is assuming greater proportions each year. It is therefore imperative 
for the manufacturers of this country to look beyond its borders for markets wherein 
they can profitably dispose of their manufactures, and, naturally, our geographical 
position points to the vast country lying to the south of us as a market which should 
enable us to secure a portion of the trade commensurate to our position as one of the 
foremost producing nations. 

The possibilities for the consumption of American products in the markets of our 
neighboring countries have long been realized by the greatest statesmen, as well as 
the leaders in the economic and commercial enterprises of our country. To everyone 
engaged in foreign commerce there comes a broader knowledge of human affairs and 
a better understanding of the relations of men and of nations and their relations to 
each other than comes to those who are solely engaged in domestic or local enterprises. 

It has been the fashion to criticize American export methods indiscriminately; so 
also it has been the fashion to criticize the commercial methods of South American 
buyers. There are doubtless examples meriting criticism in both cases, but by obser- 
vation, extending over many years in the export business and based on a direct per- 
sonal acquaintance with the world’s markets, enables me to state that, generally 
speaking, the products of our country and the manner in which they are packed for 
shipment are equal, if not in many cases superior, to the products and methods of 
European manufacturing countries. 

The improvement which is constantly taking place in the quality and character of 
American manufactures is one of the reasons why our trade is constantly increasing. 
It is a fallacy to believe that quality does not count and that South America wants 
cheap goods. My experience is this, when our friends want railway materials, and a 
thousand and one other things, they are as well able to recognize quality and as com- 
petent.to determine their necessities as we are. 

The business methods of our friends to the south of us do not differ materially from 
ours, excepting that they are rather more conservative. It is more difficult to secure 
business connections there than in our country, but, once secured and mutual confi- 
dence established, it is of a permanent character. 

The countries comprising what is commonly called ‘‘ Latin America” should be 
drawn by a generous exchange of commodities through the peaceful channels of trade 
and commerce. As fair dealing is the only foundation upon which a sound and success- 
ful enterprise can be established, none but those of undoubted character and business 
ability should be sent to represent American industrial enterprises. In our relations 
with Latin America, this thought should be uppermost in the minds of those of our 
merchants who would seek a market in these countries. The patient cultivation of 
our trade will carry with it rewards of great mutual advantage. 

Since the establishment of the Pan American Union, much has been accomplished 
to develop trade with those countries. Our neighbors have always found in the United 
States the greatest and best market for their products, statistics showing that we have 
given them more in trade than we have received; the reason for this being that, until 
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comparatively recent years, we, as a nation, have been largely interested in the 
internal development of our natural resources, and have given little thought to the 
development of foreign trade, except as our requirements or necessities impelled us. 

The growth of our country’s trade with the Latin-American Republics iurnishes 
a striking example of what can be accomplished by commercial friendship and co- 
operation. It is beyond the scope of this address to do more than briefly outline the 
nature and value of the trade between us. 

The establishment of American banking facilities and American steamship lines are 
incidental matters which will evolve in the course of time. 

The completion of the Panama Canal will give a wonderful impetus to Pan American 
trade. It is impossible, at this time, to fully estimate the benefits that will accrue 
to the manufacturing and industrial interests of the United States and Latin America. 
We are justified in believing that it will undoubtedly prove one of the most profitable 
investments ever made by our Government, aside from its being a national necessity. 

The United States Government statistical reports for the calendar year 1910, 
recently published by the Department of Commerce and Labor, show that our trade 
with the countries embraced in the Pan American Union, in round figures, were as 


follows: 
$394, 000, 000 


[Stn OG, Bees he ek Oe eS ee re Ore Ee icy seiner So 
TBP OOEN FSS eGo ascertain e eae eee a eee eee Peeler a 260, 000, 000 
Balance against United States........-- Parabens ee eee Ss GO 134, 000, 000 


This adverse balance is largely accounted for by the figures of our commerce with 
_ Brazil, which were, in round numbers: 


ety DONS SS oe ane eee eee ne gree = ene eee a ior $103, 000, 000 
TESST OUDIRUS 5 ana han ese Nees en an a RE erg ere See era yo 25, 000, 000 
BalancevacamstUmited States. =e sasece see ee ene 78, 000, 000 


While I have not at hand the latest statistics of the total amount of the trade of other 
countries with those embraced in Pan American Union, it will be interesting, to note 
the comparison of the figures for steel products alone, for which class of trade reasonably 
close approximations are obtainable. The comparison is as follows: 

In 1910, the manufacturers of the United States exported to the Pan American 
Union, steel products ofan aggregate value of $21,000,000, as against a total of $35,000,000 
exported by European manufacturers to the same countries. 

We are a great manufacturing nation, and as such it is only reasonable for us to 
look to our neighbors for fair exchange of our commodities in return for those we obtain 
from them. Up to within recent years a large percentage of our country’s exports 
came to our manufacturers without any particular effort, but in late years it has been 
necessary for our manufacturers to study foreign markets. To be successful our 
manufacturers must have a fuller knowledge of their requirements and keep in closer 
touch with their customers. Such contact places them in a more intelligent position 
respecting our resources and products, and promotes an intercourse which is mutually 
beneficial. System, purpose, and organization are the only things that count in the 
long run. 

The delusion exists that the trade of the United States with foreign countries is 
carried on within narrow limits, among others the claim being made that we do not 
extend credits, and in consequence a large volume of trade goes to Europe which 
would come here were we to grant credits of six to nine months. In the great majority 
of cases credits such as referred to are granted only against acceptance of drafts, with 
interest added for the accommodation, but the bulk of the business done with the best 
buyers, wherever found, is either against bank credit, or cash against shipping docu- 
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ments. Wherever there is a basis for credit, American manufacturers will be found 
as ready to grant it as Kuropeans. 

It is only within the past few years that we have had direct lines of communication 
from the United States to many South American ports. The growth and develop- 
ment of trade and commerce between the United States and the countries of Latin 
America has now been increased to such proportions that there are frequent sailings 
between ports of the United States, on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, direct to the 
ports of Latin America, on both the east and west coasts. 

In the development of our trade we should endeavor to obtain our full share of 
business by fair and honorable means and with due regard to the rights of those with 
whom we are trading. The saying, “Competition is the life of trade’’ is a truism to 
which daily utterance is given. Were this changed to “ Fair competition is the life of 
trade,’’ it would more correctly represent the basis upon which sound and lasting 
business relations may be established. 

If we investigate the commercial and economic history of the countries that have 
made the greatest strides in ancient and modern times, we will find that their Goy- 
ernments and statesmen have given their best thought, energy, and support to foster 
and protect their interest at home and to seek markets abroad. 

The Pan American Union is performing a great work for the advancement of trade, 
commerce, peace, and civilization, and it is to be hoped that the respective Govern- 
ments will continue to support the movement so that a lasting goodwill may be estab- 
lished through the peaceful contests fought out in the channels of trade and commerce. 

This occasion should not be allowed to pass without a word of congratulation to 
the commercial world, and more particularly our distinguished President and Secretary 
of State, on the decisive and effective position taken and held during recent years 
toward the perfection of our diplomatic and consular organization. The commercial 
world is watching our consular service and the efforts of the Government to keep this 
most important branch of our foreign representation on a merit and business basis. 

Our consular service has grown and developed in recent years under the present 
policy of the Government, so as to merit the confidence of our citizens at home and 
abroad. We should not forget that this service remains the one organized expression 
of our country in its stupendous contests which are now engaging the nations of the 
earth in competition. 

The commercial interest of the United States should guard it jealously and support 
and fortify in every possible manner the splendid work of Secretary Knox and 
Director Carr in their efforts to maintain and improve this branch of the Government 
service. 

The Department of Commerce and Labor has also in recent years achieved splendid 
results by sending special agents throughout the world to report on business and eco- 
nomic conditions with a view to the promotion of our country’s trade and commerce 
with foreign countries. 

As a business proposition alone the emoluments of every consulate on the list where 
conditions recommend its continuance should be markedly advanced. Our consular 
service is highly efficient and no just criticism can be made of it, but men tire of work- 
ing for glory alone. The service should be fixed by statute on a permanent basis and 
salaries paid commensurate with the importance of the work and the pretensions of 
our country. 

I am one who believes the American consular service is the best in the world. I 
have met many consular officers and I have invariably found them interested in their 
work and appreciative of the significance of American commerce. 

In this connection the thought is suggested how the consular organization might be 
used in a direct manner for the dissemination of information concerning American 
manufactures and exports in a wise and comprehensive way. This could be done by 
establishing a consular trade bulletin to be published by the Government in several 
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different editions and in different foreign languages, printing the standard American 
exports with specimen prices and other information indicated by bills of lading and 
invoices at the point of shipment. 

Such publication being of a statistical character and bearing the imprint of the 
United States Government would be received without prejudice in every market of 
the world. 


Hon. Cuamp Ciarx, Member of Congress from Missouri, was the 
next speaker and said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: You came very near being deprived 
of my society this evening on account of the great debate that is now raging in the 
House of Representatives on the Canadian reciprocity bill. That is a document that 
President Tarr and myself sort of own in partnership. We went into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union to discuss it, by a vote of 195 to 131, which I 
suppose is really about:a test vote. 

I am going to speak for myself now and not for President Tarr or for anybody 
else. I am in favor of reciprocity, not only with Canada, but with all the South 
and Central American Republics. In fact, I am in favor of reciprocity with all the 
nations of the earth. When I am making a stump speech—which I am not doing 
this afternoon—I define reciprocity this way: You tickle me and I'll tickle you. 
You trade with me and I will trade with yon. And I do not believe that honest 
trade ever hurt anybody or any nation. 

I am not going to try to rival these distinguished orators who have preceded me, 
because I have not had any time to take away from that debate up there. I see the 
way you have got this programme arranged, though. You have President Tarr for 
the last, which is on the principle, I suppose, that at the feasts they have the best 
wine last. SHAKESPEARE says: 


‘“To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.’’ 


And I really think that to make a speech, considering those who have gone before 
and the distinguished gentleman who is to follow, is also ‘‘ridiculous and wasteful 
excess.”’ 

On the 4th day of March, 1801, THomas JEFFERSON delivered an inaugural which 
has become a classic and which, if I had my way about it, every boy and girl in the 
United States should commit to memory as a literary exercise because, among his 
other excellences, he wrote the best English of any man that ever set foot on the 
North American continent. In that inaugural he laid down certain principles on 
which this Government ought to be conducted, and among other things he declared 
in favor of ‘‘peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, entangling 
alliances with none;’’ and that has been the mainspring of the action of this Repub- 
lic toward all other nations from that day until this. He was the greatest philosopher 
that ever devoted his life to politics, and my judgment about it is that if he had not 
been drawn by stress of circumstances into politics he would have devoted his life to 
philosophy and would have ranked in that great field of human endeavor with Sir Isaac 
Newron, the discoverer of the law of gravitation, with Lorp Bacon, the father of 
inductive philosophy, with Benzamin FRANKLIN, the great American philosopher. 

There are two universally admitted standards of human progress. There are a 
great many other standards, about which there is some dispute; but the two there is 
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no sort of dispute about are increase of population and increase of wealth and if the 
population of the Western Hemisphere and the total wealth of the Western Hemi- 
sphere increase in the next 110 years at the rate that they have in the last 110 
years, in the year 2020 one-half of all the people on the earth’s surface will live in the 
Western Hemisphere and one-half of all the wealth will be in the Western Hemisphere. 
So, we are pioneers here to-day in the great effort to get together and to help each 
other. True, it is a commercial enterprise; the establishment of the Bureau of the 
Pan American Republics was a great performance; the selection of my friend, the 
Hon. Jonn BaRrreEtTT, as Director General of that Union was another great performance. 
I take a good deal of stock in Barretr. The change in the name from The Bureau 
of American Republics to The Pan American Union was a fortunate incident. 

There is no politics in this meeting, either national or international. You gentlemen 
are here to devise ways and means to increase the trade between these countries, and 
the statesmen and politicians, whichever you please to call us, always remembering 
the Hon. THomas B. Reep’s celebrated saying that “‘a statesman is a successful 
politician who is dead.’’ But I get a good deal of satisfaction even out of that decla- 
ration, because, reading history, I note that some of us who are now denounced 
and talked about as mere politicians, by succeeding generations will be ranked as 
statesmen. Now, just exactly which of us that is going to happen to I do not know, 
but politicians, or statesmen, whichever you please to term us, are here to give you 
encouragement, to help along. We do not know as much about exports and imports 
and manufactures as Mr. Farrett, the president of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, who has just addressed you, and asa good many of you do, but we have a general 
idea about it, and we are willing to help; and if we can not do anything else, we are 
willing to encourage you by our presence. 

When I was a boy, back in the hill country of Kentucky, I knew an old, rough- 
and-ready country doctor who said that ‘‘the most sensitive nerve in the human 
anatomy is the nerve leading to the pocketbook”; and I believe that is true, and I 
believe that a vast amount of good comes out of this Bureau and its efforts to get 
together closer commercially, and every movement of this kind is for the benefit of 
the human race, and I believe that this Union and the Hague Peace Tribune will 
finally put an end to war among civilized nations; and that is another thing most 
worthy of striving for. 


President Witu1am H. Tart spoke as follows: 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I came here to listen and not to talk, but there are some 
things that force themselves on a man’s intelligence in a significant meeting like 
this. This meeting and many which are to follow mark the wisdom and the benefit 
of the generosity which made such a building as this possible. We are all affected 
by externals, and when one comes into a hall like this, as I did the other day, and 
found it unoccupied, one can not help suggesting to Mr. Barrer, as I did, that 
there are a great many uses that its ownership tempted. I will not go into the list 
of things that I thought might be done with it, because they might seem flippant 
and hardly dignified as compared to the use to which the hall is now being put. But 
there is a great deal in giving to the Pan American Union a local habitation, dignified 
and beautiful as this is, and offering every accommodation for a convention of gen- 
tlemen who would rather meet in an artistic building and a comfortable building, 
like this, than in a theater or some other cold place that does not suggest union or 
harmony or anything else—in the daytime, at least. 

The object of this meeting, as I understand, is commercial. It is to give to those 
who take part information as to the best means of promoting the commercial relations 
and increasing the commerce between the United States and the other members of 
the Latin-American Union. I listened with a great deal of interest to Mr. FARRELL’s 
paper—listened with interest to the statement made by him that the criticisms which 
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I had heard made of American merchants and manufacturers were not justified. I 
had understood—and I rather thought there was something to it—it may be that 
American manufacturers are getting over it now—that they felt so much pleased 
with their work and were so confident of being able to live without going outside of 
America and the United States, that they did not fit their products to the tastes 
and desires of other countries, and that they said that if other countries did not like 
our goods they could be sold at home, and so were not troubled about it. 

We are changing from a country that raises agricultural products and exports them 
to the world to a country that in the near future, unless our production of agriculture 
increases, will become a food-consuming country, and will depend upon our manufac- 
tures for our export trade. When we reach that point, I hope that the American 
ingenuity and the American desire to succeed in trade will fit our products so that they 
will attract those to whom we wish to sell more than the products of the other nations 
will attract those same people. I have confidence in our business ingenuity and busi- 
ness enterprise and business industry to believe that when we are face to face with the 
facts we can meet them; and I think it would be wise for us to anticipate that time and 
learn, as such a meeting as this will teach, of the things that those desire who live in 
the other countries with whom we foster commercial relations, because it is the pur- 
chaser that has the option to say what he wishes to buy; it is not for the manufacturer 
to say what he wishes to sell, that is, if the manufacturer desires to go into the selling 
business at all. 

It is true we ought to have banks in South America, and we ought to have lines of 
steamships carrying our freight. Just how we are going to get those two things, some 
of us differ. The last speaker and I have gotten together on one plank of a plat- 
form. We are both rather heavy men, and I hope it will support us. But I do not 
know how many other planks will. It is a great pleasure to be with him in the 
promotion of trade in any part of the world. He is in favor of reciprocity agreements 
with all parts of the world, and so am I. But that does not help very much to a 
definite agreement of reciprocity in the case of any one nation upon which we can 
agree. We will all vote for honesty and bravery and courage and all the other virtues 
with unanimity, and we will vote for wise measures so characterized in favor of com- 
merce, but when it comes to determine what those wise measures are or what measures 
are wise, then is the difficulty. But Mr. Ciarx and J, in anticipation of his coming 
to be the head of the great popular branch of the legislature, have at least got together 
on one very important matter, and I hope we can carry it through. 

Commercial relations form the subject of this meeting. The relations of peace, the 
political relations between the countries, are not under its especial consideration, but 
it is undoubtedly true that the promotion of commercial relations necessarily brings 
about closer political and closer social relations between nations, and makes much less 
likely the hostility and the hard feelings that are likely to lead to war. It may be that 
the promotion of such relations as a means of promoting peace is through that nerve of 
the pocket to which Mr. Ciark referred, but that does not make any difference. Any 
means of promoting peace that is consistent with honor and principle, we ought to pro- 
mote, and promote gladly. 

The union of the Latin-American Republics has in very recent years shown the pos- 
sibility of bringing to bear upon countries that were disposed to resort to war the effect 
of the public opinion—international public opinion—of 21 countries united for the 
purpose of keeping the peace. And I have no doubt that as our commercial relations 
become closer, as the method through The Hague Tribunal and by direct negotiation 
for the prevention of war becomes better understood, the union in this hemisphere 
of all these countries will be an example to the entire world of what can be done by 
international union for the purpose of promoting peace. 
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On Friday, February 17, 1911, Hon. Eriavu Root, Senator from 
New York, delivered the following address: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: IJ have not come to deliver an address 
or to make a speech, but simply to show my good will and sympathy with the move- 
ment in which you are engaged, and to express my. regret that the rather pressing 
occupation of the last weeks of a short session has made it impossible for me to be here 
at an earlier time and to spend more time with you. You are the real thing. 

Governments may hold doors open all over the world, but if there is no one to go 
through them it is an empty form, and people get tired of holding doors open as an 
empty form. The claims of a Government to consideration soon come to be regarded 
as pretentions unless there are really substantial interests behind the claims. No 
Government, and least of all our Government, least of all a democratic Republic, can 
make commerce to go through open doors, to avail itself of fair and equal treatment, 
and to give substance and reality to the theoretical increase of amity and friendship 
between nations. The people of the country must do it themselves, and they must 
do it by individual enterprise; they must do it by turning their attention toward the 
opportunities that are afforded by friendly Governments, by availing themselves of 
those opportunities, and by carrying on their business through availing themselves 
then. But while it is a matter of individual enterprise, while that must be the basis 
of all development and progress, all advance, all extension, nevertheless, there must 
be something besides the individual enterprise. The great principle of organization 
which is revolutionizing the business and the social enterprise of the world, applies 
here as it applies elsewhere. No single business can make very much advance except 
as all other business of the country makes advance. No one can go into a new field 
very far in advance of others; and the way for each man to make his business successful 
in a new field is to do his share as a member of the community, as a citizen of his 
country, as one of the great business organizations of his country, to advance the trade, 
the commerce, the influence of his country as a whole in the field into which he wishes 
to enter. A recognition of the dependence of each man’s business for its prosperity 
and progress upon the prosperity and progress of the business of all is necessary in order 
that there be real progress. Now, there are Governments who undertake actively 
to lead in this direction, and they are Governments who are making enormous progress. 
Germany, a country regarding which Mr. Wuirte has just spoken in such apt and 
appropriate terms, leads, and to a considerable extent in various directions, it requires 
the combination of her manufacturers, her producers, and her commercial concerns. 
Japan practically does also. There is solidarity brought about by the wonderful 
organization of that combination; so that it is one for all, and all for one, under Govern- 
ment leadership. Wecan not doit here. Our country can not take that kind of lead. 
Our people do not conceive of that as a function of government, and as far as the 
activities of our Government are concerned they are largely engaged in breaking up 
organizations which do increase the industrial efficiency of our country. I do not 
want to be understood as criticizing that. It is all right to break them up when 
they are taking too great a portion of the field for themselves. It is all right and 
important to break them up when they are monopolizing the means of subsistence that 
should be spread throughout the great body of the people. But we must recognize 
the fact that when our Government does enforce the law—a just law, wise law— 
against our great commercial and our great industrial organizations, it reduces the 
industrial efficiency of the country. There is only one way to counteract that effect, 
not violating any law, but securing through organization the united action, and 
concentrated action of great numbers of Americans who have a common purpose, 
substituting that kind of organization for the organizations which it is the duty of 
our Government to break up, because they are contrary to our laws. 
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Iam much gratified by this meeting and by the association of so many practical men, 
business men, who, by uniting, are really creating a new force in this direction, upon 
which I am sure we ought to move. 

Let me say one thing about the practical direction of your efforts. The so-called 
ship subsidy bill has been reduced now to nothing but the proposition that the Gov- 
ernment should be authorized to pay adequate compensation to secure the carriage of 
the mails, to pay out of the profits of the ocean mail service adequate compensation 
to procure the carriage of the mails by American steamers to South America; that is 
what it has come down to. It passed the Senate, as Mr. White has said, only by the 
casting of the vote of the Vice President, and I do not know what will be done with it 
‘in the House. I am afraid in these last days that it may be lost in the shuffle. 

There are two reasons why that perfectly simple and reasonable proposition failed 
to carry a great majority of the Senate, and fails—if it does fail—to be certain of passing 
the House. One is because there is a difference between the people who want to have 
the thing accomplished about the way in which it should be accomplished. That is 
one of the most common things in the world. A certain set of men who want to have 
a revival of our merchant marine say the way to do it is to pay subsidies, the way to do 
it is to equalize the differences between the cost of maintaining and running an 
American ship and the cost of maintaining and running a foreign ship, and to equalize 
the subsidies paid by practically all the other great commercial nations to their steam- 
ship lines. Another set of men who equally desire to restore our merchant marine say 
that is not the right way; the right way is to throw open the doors and enable our 
people to buy their ships abroad; but still others say the true way is to authorize our 
ships to employ crews and officers of the low-priced men of the world, relieve them 
from the obligations that are imposed upon them in respect of the employment of 
Americans, people of the United States, who will require the high standard of living 
that has been produced in the United States by the operation of our protective system, 
relieve them from the obligations which are imposed upon them by our laws in regard 
to the requirements of the crew and air space, the food, and the treatment that a crew 
is to receive, so that it will be cheaper to run an American ship. Now, between these 
different sets of people, having different ideas of the way to accomplish a thing, nothing 
is done; and that situation which exists so frequently regarding so many measures will 
exist forever unless there is put behind the proposition a force that gives it a momentum 
to carry it over such obstacles; put force enough behind it so that the gentlemen in the 
Senate and House of Representatives understand that they are going to be held respon- 
sible by the American people, going to be held responsible for not doing the thing, 
for not finding out some way to do it, and they will come to this sensible conclusion 
very shortly, and that is: 

‘“‘We will settle the controversy about the way it should be done by trying one thing 
first, and if that don’t work we will try the other.” 

Another difficulty about this measure is that there is a difference in appreciation of 
its importance in different parts of the country. Down here on the seaboard I think 
most people do appreciate it. You appreciate it; all the people who are concerned, 
or wish to be concerned, in South American trade, or trade of the Orient, appreciate it; 
but you go back into the interior of the country, into the great agricultural States of 
the Northwest, and the farther Middle West, States along in the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi and the Missouri, and the people there are thinking about other things, and they 
have a natural dislike for subsidies, and when told that a measure means giving 
somebody else something for nothing they express and impress upon their Represent- 
atives a great dislike forit. The way for us to get something done is not for us who are 
in favor of it to talk to each other about it. We can do that indefinitely without 
getting much further. The way is to take steps to bring to the minds of the people 
of the Valley of the Missouri and the Northwest, bring to the minds of the people and 
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those great agricultural States the importance to them, as well as to us, of having our 
merchant marine restored. 

I noticed here the other day that the people of San Francisco were justifying 
their confidence in themselves by procuring all their business correspondents in the 
State of New York to write letters to me in favor of having the great “‘ Exposition 
and Celebration of the Opening of the Canal in San Francisco;” and these letters 
came in by the thousand from my constituents. They became so tiresome that I 
came very near voting against the project as a measure of revenge, but it showed 
the San Francisco people understood where to go in order to preach their doctrine. 
They did not talk to each other on the Pacific coast about it. They came to New 
York and got their business correspondents interested in it and got them to talk to 
their Representatives about it. That iswhat you want todoin Kansas and Nebraska 
and Iowa and the Dakotas—you want, through all the relations that you have, and 
by every means in your power, to represent to the people of those great interior 
States, who have but little direct relation with the ocean commerce of the world, 
the real conditions under which we exist, and the importance to the whole country 
of doing something; and if they do come to appreciate the importance to the country 
of doing what you are talking about, then they will be for it, for they are sincere, 
patriotic Americans. 

There is but one thing more I want to say regarding the relations which underlie 
the success of such an enterprise as you are now engaged in. Of course, you have 
had a great amount of advice and a great many speakers have told you a great many 
things you know, and I am going to put myself in line with the distinguished gentle- 
men who have preceded me by doing the same thing. At the basis of all intercourse, 
commercial as well as social, necessarily lies a genuine good understanding. That 
can not be simulated; the pretense of it is in general in the long run futile. People 
trade with those with whom they have sympathy; they tend to trade with their 
friends. The basis of all permanent commercial intercourse is benefit to both par- 
ties—not that cutthroat relation which may exist between enemies, where one is 
trying to do the other—and a relation upon mutual respect, good understanding, 
sympathy, and friendship [applause], and the way to reach the condition which is 
thus essential is by personal intercourse and acquaintance between the men of 
Anglo-Saxon or German or Norse, or whatever race they may be, peopling the United 
States, and the men of the Latin-American race peopling the countries of the South. 
This is something, my friends, in which our people are very deficient. So long we 
have been separated from the other nations of the earth that one of our faults isa 
failure to appreciate the qualities of the people who are unlike us. I have often had 
occasion to quote something that Brer Harve said about the people of a frontier 
western camp, to whom came a stranger who was regarded by them as having the 
defective moral quality of being a “‘foreigner.’’ Difference from us does not involve 
inferiority to us. It may involve our inferiority to somebody else. The sooner 
our business men open their minds to the idea that the peoples of other countries, 
different races and speaking different languages and with different customs and laws, 
are quite our equals, worthy of our respect, worthy of our esteem, regard, and affection, 
the sooner we shall reach a basis on which we can advance our commerce all over the 
world. A little more modesty is a good thing for us occasionally; a little apprecia- 
tion of the good qualities of others—and let me tell you that nowhere on earth are 
there more noble, admirable, and lovable qualities to be found among men than you 
will find among the people of Latin America. 

Gentlemen, I beg your pardon for keeping you so long as the result of these remarks; 
I wish you godspeed in your efforts. I hope for you the effectiveness of a great and 
permanent organization and that you may advance the time when through more 
perfect knowledge, through broader sympathies and a better understanding, ties of 
commerce may bind together all our countries, advance our wealth and prosperity 
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and well-being with equal step as they advance the wealth and prosperity and well- 
being of all those with whom we deal, and advance the tie of that perfect under- 
standing of other peoples which is the condition of unbroken and permanent peace. 


The hard practical work of the conference commenced with the 
morning session of Tuesday, February 14, and continued through the 
afternoon of Friday, February 17. During these sessions the dis- 
cussions were led by the following authorities and experts on Latin 
American trade and commerce, in which nearly all the delegates 
participated either by additional remarks or questions asked the 
speakers. 

The speakers at the various sessions were as follows: 


OPENING SESSION. 


Monday afternoon, February 13, 1911.—The PresIpENT oF THE UNITED STATES; 
Hon. Pamanper ©. Knox, Secretary of State of the United States; Hon. Joaquin 
B. Catvo, Minister of Costa Rica; Hon. Ignacro CaALDERON, Minister of Bolivia; Hon. 
Joaquin D. Casasus, former Ambassador of Mexico; Hon. CHamp CLARK, Speaker- 
elect of the House of Representatives; Mr. James A. FarreL1, president of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

The opening session began at 3.30 o'clock, the speakers being introduced by the 
Director General of the Pan American Union, Mr. JoHN BARRETT. 

Monday 8 p.m.—Dr. ALBERTO M. CarRENo, secretary of Mexican special embassy 
to United States, delivered an address upon Mexico; Dr. ALBERT Hatz, of the Pan 
American Union staff, gave an illustrated travel talk on Latin America. 

Tuesday, February 14 (morning, 9.55 to 12.35—Afternoon, 2.15 to 5).—Tuesday’s ses- 
sions included a general discussion of the Pan American field: Argentina, Brazil, 
Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador 
Uruguay, Venezuela, and the United States. 

The discussions were led by the diplomatic representatives of Latin America in 
Washington, other governmental authorities, and trade experts, including FELIPE 
Parvo, Minister of Peru; Dr. Don Rarart Arizaca, Minister of Ecuador; Dr. Sa.- 
VvADOR CAsTRILLO, Minister of Nicaragua, paper read by J. M. Lacauze, of the Pan 
American Union staff; Jacinto L. ViteGas, Chargé d’ Affaires of Argentina, paper 
read by Dr. ALBERT Hatz, of the Pan American Union staff; H. PauLEUS SANNON, 
Minister of Haiti, paper read by Capt. G. R. Fortesque, of the Pan American 
Union staff; P. Ezequiet Rosas, Minister of Venezuela, paper read by Assistant 
Director of Pan American Union, Francisco J. YANES; Isaac A. Manninea, United 
States Consul at La Guaira, Venezuela; J. P. SanraMARINA, of Buenos Aires, special 
correspondent of La Razon; Lewis Nrxon, delegate of the United States to the Fourth 
Pan American Conference, at Buenos Aires; Lorenzo Dantets, of the Lamport & 
Holt Steamship Line, expert on shipping; A. G. Roprnson, special correspondent of 
the New York Sun, expert on Cuba. 

Others who participated in the discussions included FRANKLIN ADAms, Chief Clerk 
and Editor of the BULLETIN oF THE Pan AMERICAN Union; Capt. G. R. ForTEscUE, 
W. C. Wetts, Dr. AtpertT Hate, and W. B. Montgomery, of the Pan American 
Union staff; S. Krausz, S. Gumpert, Francis B. Purpiz, Forses Linpsay, P. R. 
CiarK, Frank D. La Lanne, Mr. Easton, Epwarp A. DrxEps, JosEpH H. APPEL, 
H. P. Stratron, PHanor J. Ever, T. C. Ciirrorp, Louis Raroso, JoHN VAVASOUR 
Noe, RecGinaLtp Goruam, C. L. Corrtn, F. C. Enrieut, D. Linpemay, J. E. Bar- 
Bosa, A. H. Kenener, H. F. Tempe, Paut R. Maunony, J. D. Massey, J. N. 
Kise, Witt1am S. Cox. 
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Tuesday, 5.15 p. m.—The delegates were given a reception by the Commercial Club 
of Washington, at 21 Lafayette Square. 

Tuesday 8 p. m.—Mrs. HARRIET CHALMERS ADAMS, the distinguished woman tray- 
eler, gave an illustrated lecture on Latin America. 

Wednesday, February 15 (morning, 9.50 to 12.30—Afternoon, 2.35 to 5.45).—Wednes- 
day’s discussions were devoted principally to special features of Pan American com- 
merce and the Panama Canal. The speakers included Dr. Bretisario PoRRAS, minis- 
ter of Panama; paper read by Dr. AtBert Hats, of the Pan American Union staff; 
ALFREDO DE CAstTRO, Chargé d’ Affaires of Uruguay; Huntineron Wizson, Assistant 
Secretary of State of the United States; Francisco Garcia Pereira LeAo, Brazilian 
Vice Consul, New York; Joun B. Oszorne, Chief of Bureau of Trade Relations, State 
Department; Francisco DE P. Borpa, Minister of Colombia, paper read by PHANOR 
J. Ever; Prof. W. R. SHepHERD, Columbia University, secretary of United States 
delegation to Fourth Pan American Conference; BERNARD N. Baker, of Baltimore, 
authority on shipping; FRANKLIN JOHNSTON, editor of American Exporter, New York; 
Right Rev. Luctsn Ler Krysotvine, of the Brazilian Episcopal Church; Louis 
Raposo, correspondent, expert on Brazil; ATHERTON BROWNELL, of Brazilian Propa- 
ganda, expert on Brazil; M. pp Morerra, editor of Foreign Trade, expert on Brazil; 
Jose Ricowxiinc, Consul General of Uruguay, New York; Atrrepo Merz GREEN, 
Consul of Uruguay, New York; Francis B. Loomis, expert on the Pan American 
Railway; Chsar A. BARRANcO, Vice Consul of Cuba in Washington. 

Those who participated in the discussions were CHARLES A. Pops, Isaac A. MAn- 
NING, JoHn A. Ott, L. A. Kimpatt, A. H. Ketener, C. L. Corrin, Pamir J. 
Forses, P. R. Crarx, 8. Krausz, Forspes Linpsay, Leonarp 8. SmirH, ALBERTO 
Yoacuam, Chargé d’Affaires of Chile; Marsa Parsons, Mr. ANDERSON, GEORGE L. 
Kine, Jon Vavasour Noet, Louis 8. Curt, CHartes E. Hirprets, Jose 
McMenenpez, J. P. Sanramarina, D. Linpemay, Dr. A. Diaz GuErRRA, CASWELL 
A. Mayo, Puanor J. Ever, E. F. Wickwrrt, Frank X. Krerrier, Maxon C. 
Martin, Jr.; S. GuMPERT, CHARLES L. CHANDLER, J. D. Masszy, Pauxt R. Manony, 
Joun K. Broperick, Dr. ALBERT HALE. 

Wednesday, 1 p. m.—The delegates were given a luncheon at the New Ebbitt House 
by the Washington Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade. Hon. Henry B. F. 
MacrARLAND, former president of the Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, delivered an address of welcome at the luncheon. 

Wednesday 8 p. m.—D. M. Hazzert, of the Latin American and Foreign Trade 
Association, St. Louis, delivered an illustrated lecture upon Brazil, filling the place 
of Prof. Hiram W. Bincuam, of Yale University, who was to have lectured Wednes- 
day evening, but was taken suddenly ill. 

Thursday, February 16 (morning, 9.35 to 12.35—Afternoon, 2.30 to 5).—Thursday’s 
sessions were devoted to a continuation of discussion of Pan American commerce and 
the Panama Canal. The speakers were Jutitus G. Lay, United States Consul General 
at Rio de Janeiro; A. H. Baupwrn, Chief of Bureau of Manufactures, Department of 
Commerce and Labor; ©. R. Donaupson, of the Bureau of Manufactures, Department 
of Commerce and Labor; CHARLES M. Preprer, of the Bureau of Trade Relations, 
State Department; ALBERTO YoacHAm, Chargé d’Affaires of Chile; Henry L. JANES, 
of Division of Latin American Affairs, State Department; Francisco J. YANES, 
Assistant Director of the Pan American Union; J. P. SANTAMARINA, special corre- 
spondent of La Razon; CHARLES L. CHANDLER, United States Vice Consul General, 
Buenos Aires; W. A. Granam Criark, expert to Tariff Board on Latin American 
market for textiles; Dr. W. P. Wizson, Director of Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
C. A. Green, of R. G. Dun & Co., expert on credits; James W. Porc, of New 
Orleans, expert on the Panama Canal; Joun F. Fow.uer, of W. R. Grace & Co., 
expert on export and import trade; Wittram M. Bunxenr, of the San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, Chamber of Commerce, expert on the Panama Canal; Marcos J. TrRazrvuK, of 
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the Ward Steamship Line, expert on packing; F.C. Enrieut, of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce; A. H. KELEn=ER, of the Holophane Glass Company, expert on Uruguay; 
Dupiey Barrett, of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum; Right Rev. Lucren 
Lee Kinsonvine, of the Brazilian Episcopal Church; O. P. Austin, Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor. 

Others who took part in the discussions included D. LinpEmay, C. L. Corrin, JoHN 
Vavasour Nogt, Francis J. Lown, Jose McMEeNnENDEZ, ForBrEs LINDSAY, CHARLES 
J. Marsu, W. J. H. Nourse, Isaac A. MANNING, W. C. WELLS, of the Pan American 
Union staff; Dr. Frank R. Rurrer, of the Bureau of Manufactures, Department of 
Commerce and Labor; E. F. Wickwire, P. N. Hypr, Harrison C. Lewis, Josrepu F. 
Gray, CHARLES H. DANKEMEYER, A. B. Farquuar, 8S. GumpERT, S. Krausz, FRAN- 
cis B. PurpiE, REGINALD GoRHAM, PIERCE G. WiuuiAms, Mr. Buoop, J. F. Fowier, 
Wri1am T. West, E. Frrcn. 

Thursday 8 p.m.—Miss ANNIE 8. Peck, the distinguished woman mountain climber, 
gave an illustrated lecture upon Peru and Bolivia. 

Friday, February 17 (morning, 9.45 to 12.40—Afternoon, 2.15 to 6).—During the ses- 
sions of Friday, the last day, many delegates, who had not previously been heard, 
spoke on various phases of Pan American commerce and comity. The speakers 
included Senator Extau Root, of New York, who was introduced as having done 
more to develop Pan American commerce and comity than any other man; Dr. L. 8. 
Rowe, of the University of Pennsylvania, and delegate to the Fourth Pan American 
Conference; Henry Wuire, chairman of the United States delegation to the Fourth 
Pan American Conference; Witt1am C. Downs, of Boston, general expert on Pan 
American trade; Rear Admiral M. Domece. Garcia, of the Argentine Navy; Dr. 
Frank L. Rutter, of the Bureau of Manufactures, Department of Commerce and 
Labor; Francis B. Purnpis, of R.G. Dun & Co., expert on credits; CHARLES L. 
CHANDLER, United States Vice Consul General at Buenos Aires; W.S. PETERS, of 
Kansas City; Caswett A. Mayo, editor of Revista Americano de Farmacia y Medi- 
cina; Harrison C. Lewis, of the National Paper and Type Company, expert on adver- 
tising; Forses Linpsay, lecturer and expert on Panama; F. H. NEweL1, of the United 
States Reclamation Service; E. H. Youngman, editor of Bankers’ Magazine; Basin 
Mugs, of the Post Office Department, expert on parcels post; Rev. CHARLES WARREN 
CURRIER, expert onschools in Brazil; Wiri1aM E. Curtis, correspondent and publicist, 
former Director of the Pan American Union; Gen. GEorGE H. Davis, former governor 
of Panama; Isaac A. Mannine, United States Consul at La Guaira, Venezuela; 
Dub ey Barttett, of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum; Epwarp A. DEEDs, of 
the National Cash Register Company; J. F. Sturesman, former United States Minister 
to Bolivia; AurELIO DE Armas, of Havana, Cuba, expert on Cuba; A.J. THomson, 
general Pan American trade expert; Louis D. Riccr, of the Barber Asphalt Paving 
Company, expert on Pan American trade; W. M. BENNEY, secretary of the National 
Association of Manufacturers; D. M. Srcovia, of Paraguay; W. C. WELLS, of the Pan 
American Union staff; FRANKLIN ApAms, Chief Clerk and Editor of the BULLETIN 
OF THE Pan AmeERIcAN Union; Dr. ALBERT Hate, of the Pan American Union 
staff; Capt. G. R. Forrescus, of the Pan American Union staff; W. B. Montgomery» 
of the Pan American Union staff; Joon VAvasour Noet, Editor of Peru To-day, 
expert on newspapers; Louts 8. Curt, expert on Latin America; Wixi1am M. Dicxrn- 
SON, of the Otis Elevator Company, expert on Latin America; Jutrus Kaun, member 
of Congress from California; JoHN TEMPLE GRAVES. 

Those who participated in the discussions included Dr. Witt1am O. McDoweELL, 
F.C. Enricut, 8. Gumpert, P. N. Hyps, Jay C. FREEMAN, H. H. Harness, REGINALD 
GorHAM, Harrison C. Lewis, A. H. KELEHER, HERBERT N. Davison, 8. Kravusz, 
J. F. Fowirer, Betva A. Lockwoop, ANNIE S. Prcx, Mr. Lowe, Joun A. OL. 
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OME further information regarding that section of Brazil 
through which the Madeira-Mamoré Railway is now being 
built and experiences in connection with its construction may 
be of interest to those readers of the BULLETIN who have seen 

the article in the number for January, 1910. 

The history of the present attempt to build the railway may be said 
to have begun in November, 1906, when the Government of Brazil 
entered into a contract for its construction 
with Civil Engineer Joaquim CaTraAmpBy, of 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Karly in 1907, Doctor CaTrrampBy entered 
into an agreement with Mr. PERctvaL Far- 
QuHAR, the American financier so largely inter- 
ested in Brazilian enterprises, and Messrs. May 
& JEKYLL, contractors, were engaged in the 
United States to construct the railway for the 
Madeira—Mamoré Railway Company, incorpo- 
rated in 1907gunder the laws of the State of 
Maine. 

Under a contract on a percentage basis, the 
MAP SHOWING THE contractors are proceeding with all construc- 

MADEIRA. a se tion, the railway company being represented 

ses Hes eh cece on the worksiby a chief engineer and an ac- 
countant to direct the engineering work and audit the accounts and 
expenditures. 

Toward the end of 1907 the railway company was permitted to 
function in Brazil, and early in 1908 the Government officially recog- 
nized the transfer of the CATRAMBY contract to the railway company. 

In February, 1909, the Government leased the railroad to the 
Madeira—Mamoré Railway Company for a period of sixty years from 
January 1, 1912, on the basis of payment by the company to the 
Government of a gradually increasing percentage of gross receipts. 

Based upon the 1885 report of Civil Engineer JuLHo PINKHAS, 
of the Brazilian Government Commission, the total length of rail- 
road to be built from Santo Antonio, the village at the head of 
Madeira River navigation, to Guajaramerim, the name given the 
upper or first of the series of falls at the foot of navigation of the 





aBy P. H. Asumeap, F. R. G. S., Mem. Am. Soc. C. E., consulting engineer (late 
chief engineer Madeira-Mamoré Railway). 
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' of the company permitted 
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Mamoré River, was estimated to be 340 kilometers (211 miles). In 
addition to this the Government in 1910 agreed to the construction of 
a branch line, estimated to be 40 kilometers (25 miles) in length, 
from a point on the railroad to a point above Esperanza Falls on the 
Beni River in Bolivia, which, to the benefit of navigation on that 
river, will obviate the necessity of portaging around those falls. 
This branch will cross the Mamoré River by a bridge upward of a 
half a mile long. . 

Small hills of granite lie close to the right bank of the river at 
Santo Antonio, restricting 
the area suitable for a rail- 
road terminal and port site, 
in consequence of which the 
Government at the request 


the site for the northern 
terminus to be located on a 
comparatively flat tract of 
land at Porto Vellio, some 
7 kilometers down the river, 
where a large area has been 
purchased with a river front- 
age of some 9 kilometers 
extending into the forest 3 
kilometers, an almost ideal 
site for the various purposes 
for which it will be used. 
As stated in a number of 
other articles on the sub- 
ject, the series of 19 falls 
and rapids between Santo 
Antonio and Guajaraémerim 
prevent navigation other 





(Photo by Harris-Ewing.) 
P. H. ASHMEAD. . 


than by small canoes (mon-  F.R. 4. S., Mem. Am. Soc. C. E., late chief engineer of the 


; ira-Mamoré Railway. 
tarias), and the larger sort ee Ene aires as 


(batelées) of from 2 to 10 tons capacity, which must be portaged 
around the large falls, but in which, during high water, the boatmen 
frequently shoot the rapids without unloading. 

The losses in lives and cargoes over the river route have been esti- 
mated by Brazilian officials and business men to be from 20 to 50 per 
cent per annum. The latter is perhaps too high an average loss for 
any great number of years, while 20 per cent is doubtless too low. 
As no records are available from the wide, sparsely settled territory 
which contribute to the traffic, perhaps 25 per cent approximates 
the actual yearly loss for a long period of passed years. 








A “PICKETE” IN THE DENSE FOREST. 


The ‘‘picketes”’ are cut by the engineers and widened by the construction men to form a mule trail. 
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By reference to a good map of that part of the South American 
continent showing Brazil, Bolivia, and southern Peru, it becomes 
apparent that this railroad occupies a position comparable to that of 
the neck of an hourglass, through which may be expected to pass 
downward all of the minerals from the rich eastern slope of the 
Bolivian Andes and also the rubber, cattle, and varied other products 
of a territory drained by upward of 2,400 miles of waterways navi- 
gable by steamers of from 100 to 600 tons capacity. The railway 
company has placed orders for the construction of 3 steamers for this 
service. 





BUTTRESSED ROOTS OF CERTAIN TREES COMMON IN THE AMAZON VALLEY 
FORESTS.a 


So also there will pass upward machinery for mining and other 
purposes, steamers in sections for private ownership, all heavy freight, 
and in addition the foodstuffs other than those produced in the 
country, brought from the rest of the world, all of which can now be 
brought by ocean steamers to Porto Velho, nearly 1,600 miles from the 
sea, 900 miles of which are on the Amazon and 700 on the Madeira. 

To those who make but cursory references to maps in connection 
with their affairs, and therefore fail to realize the immense areas of the 
South American States, owing to the difference in the scales to which 
maps of various parts of the world are drawn, comparisons of areas 
will better illustrate the immense size of this particular section of 
South America. 








a Photographs illustrating this article taken by D. B. Merrill, Official Photographer. 
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The State of’Amazonas has an area of 1,895,000 square kilometers, 
upward of 731,000 square miles; Matto Grosso, 1,379,000 square 
kilometers, upward of 532,000 square miles; and that part of Bolivia 
which will contribute directly to the railroad, bemg somewhat larger 
than the larger State, has an area of about 570,000 square miles. 

Now, adding to the New England and Middle Atlantic States the 
combined areas of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin on 
the west, and Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Kentucky on the south, there results an area of about 539,000 square 
miles, a little more than that of the one Brazilian State of Matto 
Grosso and slightly less than that part of Bolivia contributing to the 





CANVAS BAGS RENDERED WATERPROOF. 


Canvas bags are coated with crude rubber, making them impervious to water. When a canoe is 
casey its contents is placed within these bags, which float easily, and thus the supplies are 
railroad traffic. Then, adding to the areas of the North American 
States mentioned the areas of Tennessee, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, and a part of Florida, we have an area corresponding to that 
of the State of Amazonas. 

Matto Grosso is six times and Amazonas is more than eight times 
the combined areas of England, Wales, and Scotland, and respec- 
tively more than two and one-half and about three and one-half 
times the size of Germany or France. 

The combined areas of these two Brazilian States and the part of 
Bolivia mentioned are slightly less than one-half the area of conti- 
nental Europe, and a little more than one-half of that of the United 
States, inclusive of Alaska. 
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Practically all of the railway proper is in Matto Grosso, only 7 kilo- 
meters of the main line being in Amazonas. The branch of 40 kilo- 
meters to a point above Esperanza Falls will be in the Republic of 
Bolivia. The climate in all of this country east of the foot of the 





' CARIPUNA INDIANS. 


Peculiar type of canoe used by the Caripuna Indians on the Mutumparana. 


Andean cordillera is warm and damp like that of the rest of the 
Amazon Valley, but, other than the four hours from 11 in the morning 
until 3 o’clock in the afternoon, the heat is not oppressive, and after 
the forest had been cleared a refreshing breeze blew at Porto Velho 
and the larger camps up the line. 

73081—Bull. 3—11——4 
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During nearly ten months of the year the temperature ranges from 
22 C. (72 F.) in the early morning to 34 C. (93 F.) in the afternoon, the 
maximum occurring between 2 and 3 p.m. In the cool season, from 
toward the end of June until the end of August, the range is from 
19 C. (66 F.) to 31 C. (88 F.). Quite infrequently the temperature 
during the night in the month of August reaches 15 C. (59 F.) and 
those whose duties called them early to the line were comfortable for 
some hours with overcoats. One should sleep with a light blanket 
at the foot of his bed or in his hammock, and seldom is it not needed 
before morning, and there are nights in August when, for comfort, 
more cover is required. 

During the dry season the first two hours of daylight are truly 
enjoyable, a soft breeze stirs and the air is dry and exhilarating, but 
from 8 o’clock the heat gradually increases and the breeze lessens 
until 11; then it becomes oppressively hot. However, in the narrow 
trails, the ‘‘picketes” cut by the engineers into the dense forest, it is 
not hot, so the majority of the junior engineers prefer work at the 
front rather than on construction in the glaring light of the cleared 
right of way, returning from such service quite bleached as to color 
and with luxuriant first growth beards. 

The most efficient laborers on construction, the Spanish Gallegos, 
a greater part of whom are subcontractors, quite generally cease 
work from 11 until 4 because of the heat, and during moonlight they 
not infrequently work the greater part of the night. While this 
method is a relief from the heat of the day, it unfortunately exposes 
them to the anopheles mosquito during its working hours, at early 
dawn and at dusk. 

The rainfall approximates 100 inches (2,540 millimeters) per year, 
the precipitation for 1908 having been a few inches more and for 1909 
slightly less than that. The dry season from mid-June to mid-Sep- 
tember has an average monthly precipitation of less than 14 inches 
(38 millimeters). During the particularly dry period, from mid- 
June to mid-August, 1909, there was a mere trace of rain. The 
period of greatest precipitation from mid-November to mid-March 
has a rainfall of nearly 20 inches (508 millimeters) for the monthly 
maximum. The platted precipitation curves of the expeditions of 
1872-1874, and 1877-1879 agree in the main with these later records. 

The country is covered with dense forest, a jungle with few swamps. 
Other than during the rainy season marsh or swamp land causes 
little difficulty in passing through any part of it, walking or mounted, 
but the dense undergrowth forms an impassable barrier in every 
direction, which can be passed only after incessant cutting with 
machetes and axes. The unbroken forest is said to extend for 40 
leagues from the edge of the river, except that at the bend of the 
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Madeira River near the mouth of the Abuna there remains a large 
area with but a scrub growth of timber, confirming reports given to 
Mr. Matuews by some of the men of the 1872-1874 expedition, and 
is an evidence of a different character of soil in that place. 

~ The district through which the railway is being built is in general 
somewhat over 100 meters above sea level, in which small hills rise 
from 30 to 60 meters higher. Health conditions have been bad, but 
as in that part of the Acre Territory drained by the Purus River 
where conditions were considered to have been much worse than the 
Madeira Valley, there has been lately a steady improvement, and it 
therefore may be expected that an influx of settlers into this region 
may also result in greatly improved health conditions. 





TEMPORARY THATCHED HUT. 


An auxiliary hospital in a construction camp. 


Ill health in the present work is very largely malarial. Other 
serious diseases to be fought are hookworm (uncinariasis), dysentery, 
beriberi, and blackwater (hemoglobinuric) fever. Of the deaths, 
the physicians report that a great number occur from chronic dis- 
eases, among them cirrhosis and abscess of the liver, and nephritis, 
which result fatally only after many months or years of insufficient 
food, of intestinal parasites, and of malaria. 

Among the nations represented other than Brazil, which has sup- 
pled upward of 50 per cent of the force, and the United States, may 
be mentioned Colombia, Panama, Argentina, Bolivia, Peru, Chile, 
England, with Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and as well the islands 
of Malta, Jamaica, and Barbados, France and the island of Mar- 
tinique, China, Turkey, and Persia. 
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Ordinarily the unhealthy season is from June to August, but in 
1909 September, October, and November were the most trying 
months, the records including a particularly large number of cases of 
beriberi. Men with this disease are advised to leave the region at 
once—a change of climate results in a quick cure. 

The houses in Santo Antonio, other than those hastily built of 
thatch, are constructed with a light framework of wood cut in the 
forest, plastered with mud, and roofed with corrugated iron sheets or 
tiles. To accommodate boatmen at the various falls of the river and 
for the railway laborers the houses (barracées) are of light framework 
thatched all over with palm. Some few of the subcontractors build 




















ONE OF THE FALLS OF THE MADEIRA RIVER IN BRAZIL. 
Such falls as these impede the navigation of this river for about 200 miles. This necessitated the 
building of the Madeira-Mamoré Railroad. 
for themselves small tent-shaped structures, using the fronds of the 
palm solely. 

As a protection from mosquitoes and other insects the inhabitants 
and the laborers merely use mosquito bars, glove fitting over the ropes 
of the hammocks and hanging to the ground. The staff at Porto 
Velho live in houses doubly protected by screening, the porches on the 
outside and the windows and doors within, and in addition to such 
screens most of the employees sleep under mosquito bars, forming a 
third protection against insects. 

It is only necessary to refer to the records of Beanie accomplish- 
ments in Rio de Janeiro and Santos and to our own results in Cuba 
and Panama for proof that proper precautions against the Anopheles 
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and Stegomyia result in immensely improved health conditions, and 
to the Mississippi Valley for proof that a constant improvement in 
the health in malarial districts follows the advent of increasing num- 
bers of settlers. 

Coincident with enlarged sleeping quarters and greater protection 
from mosquitoes in Porto Velho there has been a gradual decrease 
in malaria and the severity of the attacks. Other than “piums,”’ 
insects are no more in evidence than in many other tropical coun- 
tries. The pium, a spotted small fly, is the most annoying, and of 
these there are myriads in newly cleared sections of the forest and 
along the margins of the rivers. They alight quickly and quietly on 
cheeks, neck, and hands; there is no sensation at the moment, but after 





BATELAO OF EIGHT TONS CAPACITY. 


This batel&io, of unusually large capacity, is being transported by laborers around the falls. 


a few minutes there is an intense itching at the small blood spot mark- 
ing the bite, which may continue with more or less intensity for days 
afterwards. 

There are mosquitoes, but not so numerous nor so aggressive as In 
many parts of the United States. There is a small red ant, the formiga 
de fogo or fire ant, most annoying when dislodged from foliage in clear- 
ing the forest, whose bite is as painful for the instant as the puncture 
of a red-hot needle. The large black ant an inch and a half (38 milli- 
meters) in length is seen, but not in great numbers. Umbrella, ex- 
ploratory, and flying ants, and the ‘‘cupim”’ are there in great numbers, 
the last named the most destructive of all to timber. They attack 
the native woods, hard and soft, as soon as it has been felled, working 
from the outside directly toward the heart, and, burrowing longitudi- 
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nally, they honeycomb and destroy in a manner similar to the toredo. 
Pine lumber was imported from the United States, and until nearly 
two years after its use their attacks on it were not noticed; after about 
that period of time, however, a section cut from a floor joist disclosed 
the heart practically destroyed. They work in the dark, building 
tunnels of mud on the outside of the bark, and vertical shafts of mud 
from the ground to the underside of timber stored in piles. The late 











NEST OF THE “CUPIM” ON A GROWING TREE. 


The “cupim” is a most destructive insect to timber, working from 
the outside directly toward the heart of a tree or log. 


Mr. O. F. Nicuots, resident engineer for the London interests in the 
1877-1879 expedition, expressed the opinion that they would destroy 
anything but steel and concrete. The ridgepoles, 3 or 4 inches in 
diameter, in palm shacks have been destroyed in two months. 

At times myriads of black, slender flies have been annoying, by 
reason of their numbers and persistence in buzzing about the head, 
but they do not bite. As in parts of the United States there are 
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redbugs and ticks, against which leggings are a shield. In buildings 
unprotected by screens, large black crickets are destructive to 
boots and clothing left in contact with the floors or walls. 

There is a plentiful supply of game. The camp cook, or his 
assistant, is usually the hunter and purveyor of fresh meat for the 
small camps, while in larger camps a man is usually assigned to the 
duty. Parts of peccaries and tapirs are excellent, and some of the 











TELEGRAPH POLES OF OLD IRON RAILS. 


Wooden poles can not be used as the ‘“‘cupim” would destroy them in 
a few months. 

men have not hesitated to eat monkeys. The mutum (wild turkey) 
and the jacou (similar to a large pheasant) and a large number of 
smaller animals and birds are obtainable. During low water it is 
possible to have the delicious steaks of the tartaruga (huge turtle) 
and its eggs. In the old days explorers and travelers grew nauseated 
from a never-changing menu of turtles and their eggs, but with us 
they furnished a desirable change at times. 
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Jaguars of a huge size have been killed, but have never molested us. 
Frequently during high water the bellowing of alligators is heard in 
the streams near camps, and the first sport of the new arrivals is to 
fire at them with rifles, shotguns, and revolvers on the passage up_ 
the Madeira River. 

Swimming is not an attractive sport because of the electric eel 
and the pyranha, a fish with rows of needlelike teeth, ravenously 
blood-thirsty and aggressive, attacking in large numbers and literally 
tearing their victims to pieces. 

Several men who accidentally fell into the Madeira and Jaciparana 
have suddenly disappeared while swimming for shore, and it is not 
known by which attacked—electric eels or pyranhas. 




















BATELAES ABOVE SANTO ANTONIO FALLS. 


Picture taken during the low-water season. 


As the pioneer, whom the construction men follow, the engineer 
faces the first and greatest dangers. He collects his supplies for 
three or four months, gathers his men together and stoicly heads 
up river toward the front with a knowledge of the history of the 
sickness, death, and hardships suffered by the previous expeditions. 
He works during all the daylight in the field and far into the night 
in his camp, but enjoys life notwithstanding, and there are few of 
his kind whe hesitate to follow orders honestly and loyally. 

Both of the previous expeditions had been attacked by the Indians, 
and from the time the present expedition began work there were 
periodic reports of their proximity, even to Santo Antonio. 
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An incident regarded then seriously occurred at the time the 
engineers had reached the vicinity of kilometer 30, about 19 miles 
out, where some rude arrangements of sticks at the side of one of the 
lines was translated by a laborer into a real signal of ‘‘Danger, go 
no farther.’ The interpreter of the signs, whose legs, deeply fur- 
rowed, had been scarred, he said, by arrows, called attention to the 
signs, saying they were similar to signals placed in the estradas, or 
paths, passing the rubber trees in the seringals, and that when seen 
by the rubber gatherers, they ceased work at once and removed 
themselves from the district. 

The engineers considered the matter and continued their work. 
There were no attacks. At the Jaciparana, a river some 90 kilometers 





A WASHOUT AT KILOMETER 33 DURING THE RAINY SEASON OF 1910. 


out, there had been attacks, we were credibly informed, in 1904, 
in which several whites had been killed. It seemed possible that 
attacks might be made there, as the river flowed through some 400 
kilometers of dense forest before reaching our crossing, but we 
passed it without incident other than more serious cases of malaria. 

Always taking proper precautions against surprises and attacks, 
the engineers continued their work, thoroughly mapping the country, 
to do which necessitated cutting hundreds of miles of side lines for the 
topographers. One of the party, some distance behind his com- 
panions, having stopped to shoot a wild turkey, heard soft footfalls 
behind him and, glancing back, saw a jaguar following, its eyes on 
the turkey. Pulling his revolver, he fired and expeditiously headed 
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for camp. On resumption of work next day his companions found 
the gun and the carcass of the turkey in the trail, and later in the day; 
while cutting a side line some distance away, saw the dead jaguar 

While doubtless some of the men had been seen by the Indians, 
they were not encountered until nearly two years after the survey 
work began. At the Mutumparana—a much smaller river than the 
Jaci, 175 kilometers out—the Caripunas were first met by Assistant 
Chief Engineer ENGLESING, recently deceased, to whose judgment, 
tact, and agreeable personality was doubtless due the friendly 
manner in which these Indians received the engineers in their Molacca, 
or village, and their continuance of this manner. 

The Caripunas were filthy, happy, and perfectly nude. Their 
utensils are crude and few in number. Those members of the tribe 
having long hair are more attractive in appearance than others with 





CONSTRUCTION TRAIN AND PLOW. 


Combination train and plow used in filling Porto Velho yard. 


short hair, and the difference in facial characteristics is sufficiently 
pronounced as to indicate different tribes, although both are called 
Caripunas in the district. For quite a while they refrained from 
accepting any food from the whites, but in time grew unsuspicious 
and frequently visited our storehouse near the river at Tres Irm4os. 

A storekeeper, suffering from fever and with the irritability apt to 
be in evidence in the Tropics, becoming wearied with their presence 
at his storehouse, signed to them to leave, with threats of shooting if 
they remained. They left, but shortly returned with others armed 
with bows and 7-foot arrows, intimating their entire willingness that 
the shooting begin. The opportune arrival of a new storekeeper, 
less irritable in disposition, relieved both the situation and its cause, 
and resulted in a resumption of the previous friendly relations, which 
have continued. 
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For a number of years the one great product will be rubber. Large 
numbers of castanha trees, from which the well-known Brazil 
nuts are gathered, are in the district and will add to the traffic. The 
soil is fertile and its cultivation will not be difficult. It was supposed 
that worms and insects would destroy seeds and plants before 
maturity, but, on the contrary, tomatoes, eggplants, lettuce, and other 
garden produce have grown well. 

Some pioneer settlers have already cleared small areas near the rail- 
way and grow maize; mandioca, from which comes the Brazilian 
staff of life—farinha—thrives along the Madeira. Along the right 
of way and the right bank of the river guinea grass planted as 
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THE MADEIRA RIVER ALLIGATOR. 


pasturage for mules and oxen grows amazingly well, and the wind 
and water are helping it along down the river. 

A superior quality of tobacco is raised just below the mouth of the 
Madeira by Mr. Sronz, an American by birth, upward of 80 years of 
age, who has lived in wns part of Brazil more oan forty years. 

Rubber, too, will be the main product shipped from the adjacent 
district in Bolivia. More cattle are required throughout the Amazon 
Valley and shipments from the large herds in Bolivia will pass over 
the railroad when it has reached a point convenient to Villa Bella. 
These can be sold profitably at a third of the present prices along the 
Amazon. 
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Copper and gold will be mined higher up on the cordillera. One 
large firm in Bolivia will immediately ship machinery and dredges for 
mining when the railway is completed. Hides, dried meat, sugar, 
and cacao will pass out from Bolivia. In Brazil the export duty on 
rubber is 23 per cent, which by additional imposts of municipal 
authorities is raised to practically 25 per cent. 

Laborers are very scarce and the zone furnishing labor for the 
seringals is limited. The eminent Brazilian engineer, Dr. PEREIRA 
DA SILvA, in 1907 calculated it to be absolutely impossible to extract 
rubber from the interior of the Amazon region for less than 4 milreis 
($1.20) per kilo (2.2 pounds); with the railway in operation, how- 
ever, the cost of transportation of men and supplies, the dangers of 





ALLIGATOR EGGS AT THE JACI-PARANA. 


the climate, and the time occupied in passing to the rubber districts 
in the region contributing to the railway will be much lessened and 
result in a decreased cost of production. 

Practically all of, the region is virgin rubber country. It is true 
that rubber has been collected there for years, but no one place has 
been systematically worked; moreover, so much remains of the 
natural rubber forest in Brazil, Bolivia, and Peru that no serious con- 
sideration has been given to planting young trees and their cultiva- 
tion, notwithstanding the satisfactory results obtained in the Far 
Kast. 

The railway company now owns the region from the Mutumparana 
to Guajaramerim extending from the Mamoré and Madeira Rivers 
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to the Serra dos Parecis, which it is intended to develop following 
improved methods. 

The railway company for its private use has installed the Marcont- 
wireless telegraph system at Manéos and Porto Velho, and its river 
steamer Madeira- Mamore has also been equipped. Communication 
between the northern terminus of the railroad at Porto Velho and 
Mandéos was inaugurated in April, 1910, and has continued satis- 
factorily since that time, and by means of the telephone to the 
head of construction it is now possible to communicate from the 
head of the line to Porto Velho, by wireless to Manaos, and from 
there to New York and Europe and receive a reply the same day. 

In November, 1910, track had been laid to kilometer 160 near the 
Mutumparana, and the railway was being provisionally operated to 





SKIN OF A “GIBOIA” OR ANACONDA. 


This skin measured 25 feet 9 inches in length. In the background are banana trees of one year’s 
growth. 
kilometer 153, at which point the track is close to the Madeira River, 
from which point boatmen are now saved the passage of five of the 
falls and rapids. If the progress of construction continues as it has, 
track should be laid to Guajaramerim in August, 1912. 

By permission of the Government of Brazil the site of the town 
at that end of the line has been named Villa Church, in honor of Col. 
GrorcE Ear Cuurcu, to whose energy and interest in the early 
days the Government owes much for the accomplishment, and whose 
interest in the present endeavor only ceased at his death in 1910. 

By boat the time consumed in the passage up from Santo Antonio 
to Riberalta on the Beni River is from thirty to sixty days, according 
to the season, with the necessity of carrying sufficient food for passen- 
gers and crew on the journey. The passage down required from ten 
to twelve days. Over the completed railway the journey in either 
direction may be accomplished in from ten to fifteen hours. 
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From Villa Bella to Guajaramerim by boat requires from six to 
seven days going up and from four to six days down. By rail in 
either direction four hours should be sufficient time for the journey. 

The difference between high and low water in the Madeira at Porto 
Velho is 46 feet (14 meters). Vessels drawing 20 feet can navigate to 
Porto Velho from early in January until about the end of May. 
Early in June the water begins to fall rapidly, and during August 
and September river steamers drawing 8 feet at times have diffi- 
culty in navigating the 
river, owing to three shal- 
low reaches, and have re- 
quired from fifteen to 
twenty days for the pas- 
sage up from Manéos, a trip 
that in high water can be 
made in less than six days. 
Already one ocean company 
has a steamer especially 
constructed for the service, 
sailing on a regular sched- 
ule from Liverpool to Porto 
Velho. 

Until the completion of 
the railway mechanics 
skilled in all kinds of steam- 
railroad work, men for the 
clerical staff, and a certain 
number of civil engineers, 
preferably with tropical ex- 
perience, will be needed. 
Sickness, resignations, and TYPICAL CAMP PET. 
the expiration of the con- The monkey, asa pet, is a favorite and becomes quite devoted 
tracts of staff employees Was 
cause frequent changes in the skilled force, as in all tropical countries. 

The State of Matto Grosso has established these prices for State 
lands, per hectare (2.47 acres): 
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The estimated population of Amazonas in 1908 was 379,000, 1 per- 
son to 5 square kilometers, or 1 to a little less than 2 square miles; in 
Matto Grosso there were 142,000, 1 person to somewhat more than 
9 square kilometers, or 1 to a little less than 4 square miles. In the 
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adjacent region of Bolivia doubtless there are not more per square 


mile than in Matto Grosso. 
The lease of the railway provides that immigrants, their baggage 


and tools, and that seeds and plants shall have free transportation. 





AN ARMADILLO. 


Common to the Madeira regions is the Armadillo, an edentate mammal having an armorlike covering 
formed by the ossification of the greater part of the skin and the union of the bony scutes. 
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CHICHEN ITZA. 


ONG before the discovery of America there flourished in 
southern Mexico, Guatemala, and parts of Honduras a 
ereat civilization, which has been called the Maya. It 
may be said at the outset without exaggeration that this 

civilization had reached a height equalled by no other people of the 
Western Hemisphere prior to the coming of the white man. In 
architecture, in sculpture, and in printing the Mayas excelled. Their 
priests were astronomers of no mean ability, having observed and 
recorded without the aid of instruments of precision such as are 
known to us the lengths of the Solar and Venus years, and probably 
the leneths of the Mercury and Mars years. In addition to this they 
had developed a calendar system and perfected a chronology which 
in some of its characteristics was superior to our own. 

But the ancient glory of this people had long since departed when 
HerNanvo Correz first came in contact with them on the coast of 
Yucatan in 1519. Their star had set. Their greatest cities had been 
abandoned and lay in ruins, and their country was prostrated by the 
quarrels of a score or more of petty independent chieftains, each of 
whom was waging war on the others. Even the memory of the older 
cities of their culture, such as Palenque, Copan, and Quinigua, for 
example, seems to have passed from the mindof men, their former 
existence forgotten. Famine, pestilence, and internecine strife are 
all said to have been contributory causes to the decay and eclipse 
which overtook this brilliant aboriginal civilization several centuries 
before the Spanish first set foot in the New World. 

Probably the largest, and certainly the most magnificent, of the 
ruined cities which the Spanish conquerors found on their arrival 
in Yucatan was Chichen Itza, around which even in its desolation 
there still cluster a thousand traditions of former sanctity and splendor. 
The name Chichen Itza is Maya, and means Chi-mouth, Chen-wells 
and Itza, the name of the Maya tribe, who lived in the neighborhood 
of the place. ‘‘The Mouth of The Wells of The Itzas”’ therefore is 
the meaning of the name; nor could a more appropriate one have been 
applied to the place by any people. 








a By Sytvanus G. Morey. 
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The whole peninsula of Yucatan is a vast limestone formation with 
little or no surface water. One may travel for miles and miles and 
never cross river or brook, or even chance upon a modest spring. 
Indeed, in the northern part, where most of the great ruined cities 
are located, water is fully 70 feet below the surface of the ground. 
The modern inhabitants overcome this difficulty by means of wells 
and windmills, which afford the only source of water supply during 
the dry season (December to June) excepting what little rain water 
may have been caught during the rainy months and stored in cisterns. 
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But of wells and windmills the ancient Mayas knew nothing, and, 
generally speaking, had it not been for the great natural reservoirs 
which nature has scattered here and there over the country Yucatan 
never could have been colonized. 

These great natural wells, or as the Mayas call them cenotes, are 
found all over Yucatan. They are usually about 150 feet in diameter, 
or sometimes more, and about 70 feet in depth to the level of the 
water. Geologists say that these cenotes are places where the lime- 
stone crust, which everywhere covers the surface of Yucatan, has 
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become weakened by the washing of subterranean waters and has col- 
lapsed of its own weight, forming great sink holes or natural wells on 
a large scale. And now it is clear why the ancient inhabitants of 
Chichen Itza so named their city. In the course of their wanderings, 
the general trend of which was northward, the Itzas, entermg Yucatan 
from the south, finally reached the two cenotes, around which Chichen 
Itza later was built, but which then was probably nothing but wilder- 
ness. Here the striking contrast afforded by such an abundance of 
water in a country so generally parched could not fail to have attracted 
their attention. The place must have seemed to the thirsty wanderers 
a God-given site for the location of their new home. By right of dis- 
covery they claimed the place, and to the city which grew up around 





(Drawing by Catherwood, 1844.) 


THE CASTILLO OR CASTLE (so called). 


the cenotes they gave the name Chichen Itza, ‘The Mouth of The 
Wells of The Itzas.” 

Concerning the foundation of the city the early Spanish and native 
accounts are equally vague. One tradition has it that three brothers 
came from the west and reigned at Chichen Itza. They were very 
religious and built the many beautiful temples, which may still be 
seen there to-day. At first they ruled wisely, living in perfect har- 
mony with each other, but finally one of them having either died or 
<lisappeared, the other two fell to quarreling to such an extent and 
acted so unjustly and shamelessly that the people rebelled and killed 
them. After this upheaval the city was abandoned. How true this 
tradition is to the facts in the case it is difficult to say; but the great 
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antiquity of Chichen Itza can not be doubted, since it is mentioned in 
some of the early manuscripts as having been the first place in 
Yucatan to be settled by the Mayas. 

The two cenotes at Chichen Itza have been known by the Mayas 
from time immemorial as the Cenote Grande and the Cenote Sacra, 
or the Large Cenote and the Sacred Cenote, respectively. The first 
of these only in former times was used for the water supply of the 
city, the Sacred Cenote being reserved for religious use exclusively, 
It is the latter, however, and the religious observances held in con- 
nection with it, which gave the city its holy character. From far and 
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END VIEW OF THE MONJAS OR MONASTERY (so called). 


near all over Yucatan, and probably even from points more distant, 
pilgrimages were made to the Sacred Cenote. It seems to have been 
the most holy shrine of the Maya people, comparable only in impor- 
tance to the Mohammedan Mecca and the Christian Jerusalem. In 
time of drought offerings of all kinds were thrown into it—treasures, 
and in cases of extremity even living human sacrifices. These, says 
one old chronicler, were supposed to continue living after they had 
disappeared below the waters of the Sacred Cenote, even though they 
were never seen again by man. Up to the time of the Spanish Con- 
quest this custom was practiced, and as late as the year 1536 there is 
recorded a pilgrimage to Chichen Itza for the purpose of sacrificing 
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some slaves in the Sacred Cenote to alleviate a famine which was 
then devastating the land. 

Chichen Itza to-day is somewhat changed in appearance from the 
time when pilgrims came from far and near to appease with human 
sacrifice the wrath of offended deities. Now the city les buried in a 
thick jungle, which has steadily won its way into the very heart of the 
holy place. Colonnades have been overthrown and pyramids covered 
with trees to their summits; courts have been lost in a tangle of thorn 
and creeper; and palaces stripped of their sculptured embellishment. 
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(Photo by Maudslay.) 
BASE OF SERPENT PORTAL COLUMN. 
Entrance to Temple of the Tigers Ball Court. 


Desolation has spread everywhere in the wake of the encroaching 
vegetation. 

To visit the ancient city now, one jolts for 15 long and weary miles 
in a 2-wheeled covered cart drawn by 3 mules over the roughest kind 
of a highway imaginable. This present inconvenience fortunately is 
not to be one of long standing. A new and straight road is about to | 
be built and an automobile service to the ruins probably established, 
which will shorten the present length of the trip from four hours to 
about half an hour. Now, however, this ride from Citas, the nearest 
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railroad point, seems interminable. The road, so called by courtesy 
only, winds through the impenetrable bush, which everywhere in the 
natural state covers northern Yucatan. Through this the creaking 
cart finds a dubious way mile after mile until every muscle in one’s body 
eroans an agonized protest. Finally, when it seems that the limit of 
physical endurance has been reached, the cart suddenly lurches around 
a sharp turn in the road and as if by magic the lofty Castillo flashes 
into view, towering high above the plain and the rest of the city in 
its lonely magnificence. 

This imposing structure, the highest in Yucatan, rises 78 feet above 
the plain. The pyramid on which the temple stands is 195 feet long 
on each side at the base and covers about an acre of ground. It is 
made of 9 terraces of faced masonry, each terrace elaborately paneled 
to relieve monotony of effect. Up the center of each of its four sides 
there rises a stairway 37 feet wide. These stairways have massive 
stone balustrades, carved to represent serpents, the heads in all cases 
being at the base of the stairways and flanking them. It is at the 
western base of this pyramid that the causeway leading to the Sacred 
Cenote begins. From the connection of the two places by this cause- 
way, or ‘‘Via Sacra’ perhaps, we may well believe that the cere- 
monies, which always closed so tragically at the Sacred Cenote, were 
inaugurated at the temple on the summit of the lofty Castillo. It 
requires but little effort of the imagination to visualize once more the 
long-forgotten scene; the white-robed priests with smoking censers, 
leading the garlanded sacrificial victims down the serpent stairway, 
and thence along the ‘“‘Sacred Way” which leads to the pit of death. 
Standing on the brink of this great hole in the earth’s crust and looking 
down into its somber depths, never a ripple stirring the dark-green 
water far below, with trees arching high above, the cry of the unfortu- 
nate victim as he plunges downward almost rings again in one’s ears. 
Then asplash and—silence. The whole forms a never-to-be-forgotten 
picture. 

The Castillo would seem to have been the center of the ancient city, 
and probably its chief sanctuary. To the north lies the Sacred Cenote 
and the causeway, just mentioned, leading to it. On the east is a 
vast group of buildings, colonnades, courts, and pyramids, ‘‘The City 
of a Thousand Columns,” as some one has picturesquely described it. 
Due west is the group of structures known as the Ball Court. To the 
south for half a mile or more, scattered through the jungle, are pyra- 
mids, courts, temples, and palaces. The central location of the 
Castillo with reference to all of these, as well as its great size and com- 
manding height, argue strongly that it was the chief sanctuary of the 
Holy City. 

Another interesting group of structures at Chichen Itza, perhaps 
slightly less sacred in character than the Castillo, is the so-called 
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‘‘Ball Court,’ mentioned above as lying just west of the Castillo. 
This group is composed of two parallel masses of solid masonry, each 
272 feet long, 27 feet high, and 16 feet wide, placed 119 feet apart from 
each other. These two great walls, for such they really are, form a 
court nearly 300 feet long by 119 feet wide. High on the side of each 
at the middle point from end to end there is attached a stone ring 4 
feet in diameter with a hole through it. These rings are fastened to 
their respective walls by tenons of stone, 
and are so placed that the surface of each 
is perpendicular to the vertical face of the 
wall. The arrangement is very similar to 
the baskets in our modern game of basket 
ball, except that at Chichen Itza the 
“baskets” have their openings 
perpendicular to the ground, 
while in our game the openings 
in the baskets are parallel with 
the ground. To make a basket 
at the Chichen Itza court a 
somewhat horizontal throw, 
as in baseball, was necessary, 
while nowadays it 1s a toss that 
wins the goal. 

At the open ends of the court formed by 
these two walls stand temples, which in 
effect inclose the area, definitely marking 
its boundaries. On top of the east wall, at 
its southern end, there is a beautiful tem- 
ple, which affords a com- 
manding view of the en- 
tire court. This has been 
called ‘‘The House of The 
Tigers,” because of 
a frieze of stalking ¢ 
tigers, which is | 
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(Drawing by Holmes.) 


sculptured in alto- TYPICAL PORTAL COLUMN OF THE TEMPLES OF 


: HICHEN ITZA. 
relievo around the ake 


outside of the building. This temple contains also on the walls 
of an interior room, an elaborate mural painting representing 
an attack by some enemy upon a city, perhaps Chichen Itza 
itself, and its defense by the inhabitants. Some of the poses taken 
by the combatants in the conflict are extremely realistic; such as in 
the throwing of javelins, the swinging of war clubs, and the like. This 
bit of mural decoration in The House of The Tigers at Chichen Itza 
probably marks the high-water mark of aboriginal painting in the 
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Western Hemisphere; at least it is superior to everything else that 
has survived. 

The identification of these two great walls and the temples asso- 
ciated with them, as a Ball Court, rests on firm historic foundation. 
When the Spanish first came to Mexico they found the natives 
playing a game of ball, which was of sufficient importance to have a 
special court or ground set apart for its exclusive use. Several of the 
early Spanish writers have described the game in some detail, and 
all agree as to its having played an important part in the life of the 
people. One chronicler has it that the object of the game was to 
strike the ball so that it would pass through the opening in the stone 
ring above mentioned as an important feature of the Chichen Itza 





(Photo by Maudslay.) 
STONE RING BROKEN FROM THE WALL OF THE BALL COURT. 


court. He adds that the feat was one of considerable dexterity, 
since the ball could not be hit with the hands, but that the hips or 
other parts of the body had to be used instead. This rule of the 
game very materially increased the difficulty of making a ‘Maya 
basket;’’ so much so, in fact, we are told, that the lucky player mak- 
ing this winning stroke had forfeit to him as a reward for his skill all 
the clothing and ornaments of the spectators. At such times, the 
chronicler concludes, the spectators were wont to scatter in all 
directions without loss of time, hoping thus to escape paying the 
penalty, but that the friends of the lucky player immediately gave 
chase and endeavored to exact the full forfeit. 
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Although the name Ball Court has been given to this group of 
temples at Chichen Itza, it should not be supposed on that account, 
that this great court was built primarily for sport. Such an expla- 
nation of its fundamental purpose is incompatible with any con- 
ception which the American aborigine ever seems to have enter- 
tained. To the Itza people the chief function of their Ball Court was 
doubtless a religious one. Games played there, if not actually held 
in connection with religious festivals, were at least sufficiently 
religious in their meaning as to completely overshadow the element of 
sport as we understand the term. That a game was played in which 
competition and skill entered in can not be doubted in the face of con- 
temporaneous evidence, and to this extent perhaps the Mexican Ball 
Courts were athletic fields; but it must not be forgotten for a moment 
that its true significance was religious, and that the games which 
were played there probably were held only in connection with reli- 
gious festivals. It is not improbable, however, that the Aztecs were 
breaking away from the religious feature of sport at the time of the 
Spanish Conquest, but that ‘“‘The Holy Men of the Itzas,” as the 
people of Chichen Itza are sometimes called in the early manuscripts, 
had taken any such a radical step is little short of inconceivable, so 
religious in character was the whole Maya civilization. 

To the east of the Castillo lies a great group of courts, pyramids, 
and collonades, ‘‘The City of a Thousand Columns,” already men- 
tioned. Here desolation is widespread. It seems as though an 
earthquake must have shaken the Itza capital at some time. 

Row after row of columns have been overturned and now lie 
prostrate within a foot of their original positions. Perhaps a capital 
or a drum here and there is broken, but for the most part the stones 
lie just where they fell. In its entirety this section of the city must 
have presented an imposing appearance, being literally a forest of 
columns surrounding and connecting the various courts. As to the 
use of these great collonades, tradition and history are equally silent. 
Some think that they were the law courts of the ancient city, where 
justice was administered and punishment meted out. Others say 
that they were’the market places, where the produce of the surround- 
ing country was bought and sold. This latter explanation has one 
strong recommendation in its favor in that the descendants of the 
builders of the ancient cities of Yucatan, the present Maya Indians, 
still hold their markets under the portals surrounding the plazas in 
the towns and villages throughout the country to-day. 

Leaving the Castillo behind and turning southward, the Cenote 
Grande, or waterworks of the ancient city, is reached in a couple of hun- 
dred yards. The sides of this great hole are perpendicular and in places 
undercut. Access to the water, which is some 70 feet or more below 
the surface of the ground, was gained in former times by means of a 
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masonry stairway down one side which, in places, had to be carved 
from the solid rock. A ledge at the bottom forms a wide step, from 
which the water carriers filled their jars. Never in the memory of 
man has this cenote run dry. Its supply of water, fed by unknown 
subterranean sources, is seemingly inexhaustible. To this permanence 





(Photo from W. P. Young. Progreso. Mexico.) 


BUILDING CALLED THE IGLESIA, OR CHURCH. 


and abundance of the water supply, no doubt, is due no small part 
of the power, which Chichen Itza enjoyed in pre-Columbian times. 

South of the Cenote Grande there are a number of well-preserved 
structures, most of them presenting beautifully sculptured facades. 
To these, fanciful names have been given, which probably have little 
or nothing to do with the original uses of the buildings. One large 





Photograph by ienalainee 
PORTAL OF THE TEMPLE OF THE TIGERS, BALL COURT. (FRONT VIEW.) 


The carved wooden lintel is so dark as to be nearly invisible. 
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structure, for example, has been called ‘‘The Akabtzib.” The name 
is Maya and means “‘The House of the Dark Writing.”” This build- 
ing was so called, because of the fact that over one of its interior 
doorways there is a lintel inscribed with hieroglyphs. This lintel is 
so placed that the hieroglyphics can only be seen by artificial light, 





(Photo by Maudslay.) 
PORTAL OF THE TEMPLE OF THE TIGERS BALL COURT. 


(a) Leftjamb. (6) Right jamb. Carved wooden lintels above. 


hence the name, “‘The House of the Dark Writing.” ° Nearby is 
a round tower, with but one exception the only structure of its 
kind in the Maya area. This is called ‘The Caracol.’ Caracol is 
the Spanish word for snail, and since the interior circular corridor and 
the spiral stairway of this structure bear some remote resemblance to 
the convolutions of a snail shell, the name was applied to the building. 
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These are good examples of the naming of ancient structures through- 
out the Maya area. Some fancied resemblance, far-fetched as it 
may be, usually gives the local name at least by which the structures 
are known. The Monjas (Spanish for monastery) is perhaps the 
most beautiful building at Chichen Itza. It is composite, showing 
three different periods of construction. 

The main structure rises from a platform 35 feet above the level of 
the ground, and is reached by a broad but steep stairway 55 feet wide 
on the north side. The lintels of the doorways leading into the front 
rooms of this building are carved with hieroglyphics. From its 
beauty, size, and commanding position some have conjectured that 
the Monjas was the seat of the civil authority at Chichen Itza, the 
palace perhaps, as the Castillo was the center of the religious life. 
Below on the ground level, abutting against the pyramidal platform 
of the main structure on its east side is the east annex of the Monjas, 
presenting the most elaborately sculptured facades in the city, and, 
according to some, in all Yucatan. 

The above are only a few of the many structures at Chichen Itza. 
Lack of space prevents a full description of the site here. But in all 
directions for several miles the bush is strewn with ruins. Crumbling 
walls and jungle-ridden courts are to be encountered on every side; 
disintegration so far advanced that these once splendid palaces and 
temples are now but little more than shapeless mounds of fallen 
masonry. The total area covered by ruins which may be assigned to 
this center of primitive population has been estimated by some as 
high as 10 square miles. That larger Maya cities yet remain to be 
discovered now seems highly improbable so thoroughly has the 
general exploration of the area been done. Consequently we may 
affirm with but little hesitation that ‘‘The Holy City of the Itzas”’ 
was the largest and most important city of the Maya civilization and 
probably of aboriginal America as well. 
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is, any place south of the State of Sao Paulo in Brazil, 

on the Atlantic side, but away up through Bolivia and 
Chile on the Pacific side, the drink prepared from the Yerba Mate 
is almost universal among 
the people of ‘‘the camp,” 
as the country is usually 
called in that part of the 
world. In the large cities 
it is a very popular drink, 
but only among the work- 
ing people. Mate is not 
served over bars or in the 
restaurants, as a purchas- 
able article; in fact, it could 
not be so sold, as will ap- 
pear later, nor is it found 
as arefreshment among the 
cayer classes of society, yet 
those who know life well 
on the southern continent 
know that in the quiet of 
many an aristocratic home 
the bombilla and the mate 
are constantly used by 
those who grew accustomed LEAVES OF THE ILEX PARAGUAYENSIS. 
ioe cllects/ol Paraguay Weeds SU cee eee aces 
tea while they lived, earlier picture very similar to the more familiar orange trec. 
in life, far removed from the luxuries of modern civilization. 


OMA usted mate?” is almost a form of greeting, in many 
C parts of South America. Below the coffee belt, that 








During one of my trips to South America— 
a traveler has said— 


I had the good fortune to be compelled to wander clear into the interior of the 
Brazilian State of Rio Grande do Sul. I camped, ate, and slept with the German 
settlers, but of course I was thrown intimately into association with the native Bra- 
zilian as well. With the colonists, beer was an easily obtainable beverage, every 
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ILEX PARAGUAYENSIS. 


Yerba maté plant in the patio of the Pan American Union Building, indicated by iM. 
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town of noticeable size having its local brewery producing a cheap and palatable 
beverage. In ‘‘the camp,’’ on the other hand, beer was less and less in evidence, 
the farther away I ventured from the beaten path. For the noonday luncheon, when, 
hot and tired, we rested under a huge fig tree, my guide and companion drew out 
from the recesses of the wagon a large jug, which, he told me, was filled with cold 
mate. “‘It’s the best drink in the world,’’ he added, ‘‘for the traveler; it has no 
alcohol, it satisfies the thirst most pleasantly, it has no bad effects, and as it must be 
prepared by boiling, there is no danger from bad water such as unfortunately is what 
we get hereabouts.’’ So I drank the liquid out of the jug, and, when once I got 
accustomed to the somewhat bitter and herby taste, I enjoyed it. The same expe- 
riences were confirmed throughout Uruguay and Argentina. 


He continues: 


Mate is also the drink and the pledge of hospitality all over the country districts. 
When I arrived in the evening at some small village inn, I found that the first act of 
my companions was to go to the general kitchen, where there was always a kettle of 
water kept continually boiling on the fire; every one made free use of this water, 
taking his own utensils and his own bag of powdered mate from his pocket, and mixing 
his own brew as might suit him. The ranchman, the cowboy, the stage driver, the 
stableman, and the passenger on horseback or in the diligence, all lounged about the 
room, sucking mate, and no matter what the hour, day or night, the kettle boiled and 
some frequenter of the inn could be discovered preparing his own refreshment. 

When I stopped for a short rest at a cottage on the way, almost the first act of the 
man who received me would be to charge his gourd with fresh powdered mate, then 
to fill it with the always ready boiling water, take a suck himself and then pass it to 
me; after | had sampled the decoction, the wife had her turn and all the other members 
of thefamily. To refuse to partake in this sincere act of welcome, was to give offense, 
but I confess that it was unpleasant to put into my mouth the unclean tip of the pipe- 
like stem through which the mate drink was sucked. Except in these circumstances 
I grew to like mate, and even use it now, long after my return from South America. 
The old, old native keeps alive on mate; the German colonists find it good, and it dis- 
places beer in their daily habits; the Italian settler in the city or on the farm rapidly 
acquires the mate habit; the Spanish immigrant drops his high-priced wines and is as 
well satisfied with the nonalcoholic yerba, and even the north European peasant, begin- 
ning a strange life in this newest of new worlds, draws contentment and refreshment 
from this wonderful weed of South America. 


Yerba mate (or Herva matte, as the same article is spelled in 
Brazilian Portuguese) is altogether indigenous to a well-defined area 
of South America. The aboriginal Indians of the basin of the Rio de 
la Plata, the Guarani, knew and used the plant long before the invasion 
of their country by the Spaniards. When these Indians were sub- 
dued, especially by the Jesuit missionaries, and this movement is of 
itself a fascinating chapter in the history of South America, they 
were found to be using a drink made of a plant that grew wild and 
abundant over the subtropical regions in which they lived. 

Cad was the name given to this plant by the Guarani. Cad means 
simply weed, and the Europeans, translating literally, called the 
plant yerba, a word similar to the English ‘‘herb,”’ with which it is 
etymologically allied. Cad guazi, the still more specific Guarani 
term, means “‘big or splendid weed.”’ The mate is the dried gourd, 
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hollowed out, with an aperture where the stem used to be, into which 
the crushed leaves are placed and into which the boiled water is 
poured; from the mate the decoction is sucked through a hollow 
tube, called a bombilla (little pump), at first and at times even now 
made of a reed or bone, but usually fashioned from metal with a per- 
forated, spoon-shaped expansion at the extremity inserted into the 
mate.“ By habit the container implied also the thing contained, so 
that mate is also what is sucked from the mate in which it is prepared. 

Yerba mate is, therefore, 
directly translated, only a 
drink made out of an herb. 
The word mate is sometimes 
appled to plants in Cuba 
and Mexico of the legumi- 
nous family, with no recog- 
nized connection. Botan- 
ically the plant from which 
the drink is made is a holly, 
lex, a genus of trees belong- 
ing to the order ilicinee. 
The holm oak is embraced 
in this order. Others of the 
genus ilex grow in many 
parts of the world, pre- 
ferring a temperate or a 
subtropical climate. 

The ver paraguayensis is 
the South American holly, 
growing spontaneously in 
the four Brazilian States 
of Parana, Santa Catherina, 
Rio Grande do Sul, and 


THE YERBA GATHERER IN THE FOREST. Matto Grosso; in the north- 


The native who gathers yerba is called Tarifero or Minero. eastern region of Argentina, 


He prunes the branches with a machete, and a good work- 1 1 
man seldom does harm to the tree, so that it bears again if and especially M1 all the 


no other accident happens. eastern and central parts of 
Paraguay. It is an evergreen tree or shrub about 12 to 26 feet (4 to 
8 meters) high, very bushy and beautiful, from a distance resembling 
an orange tree. It has no prickles or spines. The leaves are a bright 
green, the yellowish flowers being insignificant, and the tiny berries 
are a purplish black. Some of the specimens are better than others, 





(Courtesy of Senor Alfonso Guerdile, Buenos Aires.) 








«The accent does not belong over the ‘‘e.’’ It is normally superscribed by the 
French, to indicate that the word has two syllables, and is retained in English for the 
same reason. The correct pronunciation is with the emphasis on the first syllable | 
‘‘a”’ being long, as in father, ‘‘e”’ being like ‘‘a’’ in pay. 
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the one preferred as giving the best quality of tea leaves having a 
very small leaf of a dark green shade. The fruit is attached by a 
short stalk to the branches; it contains a soft pulp with hard seeds, 
which, if left exposed for a few days, become so hard and dry that 
they can be cut only with sharp instruments. The Indians originally 
did nothing but gather the leaves from the trees in the forest, depend- 
ing upon the natural source for additions to their supply, but the 
Jesuits devised a means to replenish the trees by cultivating them 
from the seed—a method 
for a long time lost to the 
agriculturist, as the holy 
fathers had kept the secret 
to themselves. Recently, 
however, it has been found 
that the provision of nature 
by which the plant was 
propagated was chiefly 
through the digestive tract 
of birds, where the intes- 
tinal juices softened the 
seed’s shell so that it would 
the more easily germinate. 

This process of macera- ° 
tion has been copied by 
chemical means. Seeds 
properly treated can be 
then planted and will grow 
young sprouts. Thus the 
modern gardener starts his 
orchard (for orchard means 
weed yard). Although al- 


CARRYING THE BRANCHES OF YERBA MaTE To }©™OSt all yerba Gntise 18 still 
THE DRYING HUTS. taken from the immense 
After gathering yerba, the tarifero collects the smoked natural forests of the re- 
branches into a bundle of 60 to 100 kilograms (kilo=2.20 : . 
pounds), and carries it to the barbacud, in which the next 210N mentioned ) planta- 
DE ee et tions have been success- 
fully laid out and crops of leaves have recently been gathered with 
commercially profitable results. 

Collecting the leaves is nevertheless, as a rule, conducted in the 
same way that was characteristic of the industry centuries ago. It is 
a native method differing little in its details, either in Brazil, in Argen- 
tina or Paraguay. A description of the way the natives work, from an 
old travel book of more than seventy years ago, will, for the most 
part, give a vivid picture of what is going on to-day in all that part 
of South America, excepting where better roads have been constructed 
into the interior, a more enlightened system devised by the owners or 
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lessees of the yerbales (woods of the yerba trees), or quicker processes 
demanded by the march of industrial civilization. 


At dawn of day the peons were at work, making preparations for the manufacturing 
and jstoring of the yerba. One little band was constructing a line of wigwams for 
habitation, overlaying them with the broad leaves of the palm tree and of the banana. 
Others busied themselves in the construction of the tatacua. 

This is a small piece of ground, about 6 feet square, of which the soil is beaten down 
with heavy mallets till it becomes a hard and consistent foundation. At the four 
corners of this space, and at right angles, were driven four very strong stakes, while 
upon the surface of it were laid large logs of wood. This is the place at which the 
leaves and small sprigs of the yerba tree when brought from the woods are first scorched, 





(Courtesy of Senor Alfonso Guerdile, Buenos Aires. ) 


A BARBACUA FOR PREPARING YERBA. 


The first consideration in the treatment of the mate is to effect its cure, as it may be called, by 
scorching immediately after the branches and leaves are collected. The method is primitive, but 
very successful if properly carried out. ; 


fire being set to the logs of wood within it. By the side of the tatacua is spread an 
ample square net of hidework, of which,after the scorched leaves are laid upon it, 
a peon gathers up the four corners and proceeds with his burden on his shoulders to 
the second place constructed, the barbacud. 

The barbacud is an arch of considerable span, and of which the support consists of 
three strong trestles: The center trestle forms the highest part of the arch. Over ; 
this superstructure are laid crossbars strongly nailed to stakes on either side of the 
central supports, and so form the roof of the arch. The leaves being separated, after 
the tatacua process, from the grosser boughs of the yerba tree, are laid on this roof, under 
which a large fire is kindled. Of this fire the flames ascend and still further scorch 
the leaves of the yerba. The two peons beneath the arch with long poles take care, 
as far as they can, that no ignition shall take place; and, in order to extinguish this 
when it does occur, another peon is stationed at the top of the arch. Along both sides 
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POUNDING THE YERBA LEAVES. 


The leaves in their natural size are too coarse for packing or for use in making tea. They are there- 
fore submitted to treatment like that given to grain by an old-fashioned flail, by which they are 
reduced almost to a powder. 
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of this there are two deal planks, and with a long stick in his hand the peon runs along 
these planks and instantly extinguishes any incipient sparks of fire that appear. 
When the yerba is thoroughly scorched, the fire is swept from under the barbacua or 
arch; the ground is then swept and pounded with heavy mallets into the hardest and 
smoothest substance. The scorched leaves and very small twigs are then thrown 
down from the roof of the arch, and by means of a rude wooden mill ground to powder. 
The yerba, or tea, is now ready for use, and being conveyed to a large shed previously 
erected for the purpose, is there received, weighed, and stored. The next and last 
process, and the most laborious of all, is that of packing the tea. This is done by first 
sewing together in a square form the half of a bull’s hide, which, being still damp, is 
fastened by two of its corners to two strong trestles driven far into the ground. The 





(Courtesy of Senor Alfonso Guerdile, Buenos Aires.) 


A BARBACUA AND THE YERBATEROS. 


The yerba gatherers bring in the leaves to the prepared ground where they receive their first scorch- 
ing. The Cancha is the space adjacent, where the leaves are thrashed into powder for final con- 
sumption. 

packer then with an enormous stick made of the heaviest wood, and having a huge 
block at one end, and a pyramidal piece to give it a greater impulse at the other, 
presses, by repeated effort, the yerba into the hide sack till he getsitfull to the brim. 
It then contained from 200 to 220 pounds, and being sewed up and left to tighten as 
the hide dried, it formed at the end of a couple of days, by exposure to the sun, a sub- 
stance as hard as stone and almost as weighty and impervious. 


These processes are in part carried on about the same time as the 
gathering of the yerba itself, and indeed the preparation of the drying 
sheds is usually completed before the peons go into the woods. 
Gathering yerba, which takes place in dry weather, is, however, the 
first step, as far as the history of its march from the forest to the 
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consumer is concerned, and might perhaps have been described 
earlier. But only when the yerbateros are satisfied that tatacuas and 
barbacuds are ready do they start out from the temporary colony. 
two or more, but seldom singly. 

The yerba gatherer carries only a small axe, the simplest of provi- 
sions, and sufficient water. His desire is to find the plants as near 
as possible to the camp, so as to accomplish results immediately. 
The trees are of all sizes, from a shrub to the height of a full-grown 
orange tree, but the smaller the plant the better is the tea made from 
its leaves. They grow irregularly, sometimes only a few to an acre, 
scattered throughout the general forest, or again they may be found 





(From an old engraving in a book of travels over Paraguay, published in England, 1839. ) 


PROCESS OF PREPARING THE YERBA. 
The leaves and small twigs are first smoked and even scorched in a place where they are exposed 
to a fire smoldering beneath them. This is called a tatacua. 
in numerous clumps, from which a bounteous harvest is easily 
obtained. 

When cutting begins it is continued until a mountain of branches 
is collected and piled up in the form of a haystack. The peons then 
fill their ponchos (large capes with a central aperture through which 
the head is thrust) and hurry away with their loads. Having depos- 
ited these burdens within the colony they return for another, and so 
on until they have cleared all the branches and leaves cut during the 
day. For each tatacua and barbacud there is a pile of yerba ready for 
manufacture. 

Then the smoking, or, as it is called in more elegant language, the 
torrefaction, begins and lasts for about three days, the native skill, 
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based to a great extent upon tradition, being trusted to decide 
the proper moment when the leaves have reached the exact degree 
of dryness for preparation into powder. Twenty-four hours is 
probably the minimum time for exposing the leaves to heat. 

The first discovered inhabitants of this portion of South America 
were known to prepare their drink from the indigenous yerba. They 
taught the exploring Jesuits the use of it, and upon its cultivation 
and exploitation by these missionary fathers was built an entire 
civilization, gentle and benevolent to some degree and not to be 
decried without careful analysis of methods and results, but in the 





(Courtesy of Senor Alfonso Guerdile. Buenos Aires.) 


A FOREST CAMP OF YERBA GATHERERS. 


Here those employed in collecting the plants and in preparing the leaves for market, make their 
home for the time being. Near them are the barbacudé, and the foque (storehouse of yerba). 
The capataz is the head man who has charge of the entire work; the escribiente is the bookkeeper; 
the secador is the technician upon whose judgment depends the delicate operation of drying and 
scorching the leaves, to bring out the best thatisin them. (1) Food storehouse; (2) working mate- 
rial: (3) yerba depository. 
main harsh and restrictive. The Jesuits isolated the natives and 
thought to develop them in an unworldly way. They built towns 
and churches; they had a hierarchy of their own; their system of 
communal living was agricultural, and they brought their yerbales 
to a high degree of cultivation. When the Jesuits lost their power, 
the secret of this cultivation of the Paraguayan ilex was lost. The 
natives lapsed into the primitive habit of gathering and preparing the 
yerba, so that the crude methods described are characteristic even 
to-day of the manner by which the tea reaches the present market. 
Modern energy and thrift, however, have simplified and system- 


atized many of these methods. Where the wildest of country bridle 
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paths were the only means over which the product could be trans- 
ported, there are now in some instances decent roads available, so 
that part of the initial cost is reduced. Improvements have taken 
place in other directions, and as a business there is every prospect 
that the routine side of gathering yerba has become and will in the 
future be very much more economically administered. 

The most encouraging advance, however, and one that will in the 
long run influence every other step in yerba production, is the fact 
that the old Jesuit secret of cultivation has been revived, and the 





(Courtesy of Senor Alfonso Guerdile. Buenos Aires.) 


WAREHOUSES FOR THE YERBA. 


Tere is stored the accumulated stock of maté, held in readiness for shipment. Women’s quarters 
also are provided, and accommodation for the mule teams is ready. Numbers of such buildings 
are found on the banks of the Parana River, where much of the yerba is collected for the consum- 
ing markets, Buenos Aires being the largest. 


principles of modern agriculture applied to it. Devising a chemical 
substitute for nature, practical men have succeeded in softening the 
stonelike seeds, in rendering them free from injurious infective agents, 
and in preparing them for speedy and healthful germination. 

This method of planting gives better results than the proposed plan 
of raising the tree from shoots, as the young shrubs do not stand this 
violence well, although the hardy ones may live. Neither will older 
trees yield to transplantation, since the taproot is so long that a last- 
ing injury is caused thereby. 
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Planting, however, needs particular care. Yerba trees demand 
abundant shade at first, and therefore forest land must be selected in 
which to sow the seed. These are allowed to sprout in apparent wild- 
ness, beneath the shade-giving trees; ¢radually the roof of branches and 
vines is thinned away, as the yerba trees acquire strength, until they 
are left exposed by themselves to the full air and light. Good results 
have been obtained, too, by using the rapidly growing castor-oil shrub, 
which affords protection and takes the place of the forest, as long as 
itisneeded. One change is thus noteworthy: In the forest, the shrub 
growing wild becomes drawn upward in order to reach the light and 





MATE GATHERING, AT A FOREST DEPOT, PARANA. 
The mode of living and the habits of the yerbateros differ only slightly in all parts where the maté grows. 
These huts and skins of the prepared tea are seen in Brazil as well as in Paraguay. 
air; in the more open plantation 1t becomes quite bushy. This is an 
advantage in favor of cultivation. 

Another gain for scientific agriculture of this kind is the fact that 
the yerba tree can be accustomed to different soils and to a lesser 
degree of moisture. Left by nature to select its own habitat, the 
yerba prefers the low shores of rivers and a bed in which water is sup- 
plied with superfluous liberality. But if from earliest growth it 1s ° 
made accustomed to a fairly dry situation, in ground well drained by 
nature or art, 1t flourishes admirably there and needs no watering. 

The immense forests in southern Brazil, Paraguay, and the Argen- 
tine Mesopotamia (chiefly the Territory of Misiones) furnish the 
world’s supply of the yerba, but cultivation is beginning to add its 
proportion, and it is more than probable that, within a few years, 
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especially since the increased popularity of this drink and the deter- 
mined efforts made to give it a foreign vogue, there will be a steady 
erowth in the cultivation of Paraguay tea. 

What is Paraguay tea? For this is as logical a: name as any. 
The word mate is general, in Spanish and Portuguese, and can not be 
displaced, but in English it does not convey a clear idea of the drink 
itself, and that is the only distinctive feature about the yerba. 





YERBA MATE READY FOR TRANSPORT. 


The yerba after the drying and thrashing processes, is compressed into skins or bags, weighing about 
200 pounds. Theseare then carted or more frequently carried on mule back 15 or more leagues (35 
or more miles) to the nearest point of shipment. Good roads through the woods would reduce 
the labor and cost of the tea very considerably. 

The drink called Paraguay tea is made from a plant grown chiefly 
in the republics of South America, called yerba mate. It is prepared 
by placing in a hollowed receptacle called a mate two or three spoon- 
fuls of the powdered leaves, with sugar or lemon or other condiment, 
and by pouring boiling water upon it. After steeping a few moments 
it is sucked through a tube called a bombilla, which admits the liquid 
but keeps out the powdered tea. The process may be repeated 
ad libitum. The natives, as well as those habituated to the tea, 
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drink the decoction at all hours of the day and night, and from it 
comes, in fact, practically all the liquid nourishment required by 
the body for its physical well being. 

A reasonable and quite impartial estimate places the number of 
drinkers of Paraguay tea at about 10,000,000 persons in South 
America, and it is stated, moreover, that the supply frequently falls 
short of the demand. The yearly consumption per capita of this 
yerba is given as being in Chile, 51 kilograms (1124 pounds); in 
Bolivia, 2.50 kilograms (44 pounds); in Argentina, 9 kilograms (20 
pounds); in Uruguay, 10.02 kilograms (22 pounds); in Paraguay, 
15.73 kilograms (34 pounds); and even in the Brazilian State of 





THE MATE AND THE BOMBILLA. 


The maté is the usual name for the hollowed gourd from which the yerba maté (Paraguay tea) is 
drunk. Colloquially, the word cuyais also frequently heard. The bombilla is the tube, of bone, 
reed, or metal (principally the last) through which the tea is sucked. The expanded end serves as 
a spoon, and the perforations in it are so small that the powdered leaves can not be drawn into the 
mouth. These utensils are sometimes made in very-elaborate designs, and of precious metals. 

Parana, from which come great quantities of mate, although it is 
near the coffee-growing center of the world, the annual per capita 
consumption is 20 kilograms (44-pounds), a demonstration of the 
profound influence the habit makes upon the Huropean immigrant 
even from the northern portion of that continent, for Paraguay has a 
relatively large proportion of Germans and Poles among its colonists. 

The explanation of this spreading popularity is not hard to find. 

The human race is essentially devoted to habits, and one of the most 
persistent of all habits is the demand for and unceasing indulgence in 
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a stimulant. Many native peoples have stumbled upon a drink con- 
taining a poison like opium or alcohol, occasionally to their complete 
undoing. Others have found in their home plants a principle that 
satisfies this craving, while at the same time producing mere mental 
exhilaration, bodily comfort, and refreshment, with no subsequent 
organic or physical destruction. Among the former, and therefore 
dangerous, excitants are opium, probably coca, although it is not yet 
proved that coca leaves are at all as harmful as the infinitely more 
concentrated cocaine, hasheesh, pulque, rum, and other products 
of the sugar cane. Among the latter are tea, originally from the 








COMMERCIAL PACKAGES OF YERBA MATE. 


Tn any city or town where Paraguay tea is drunk, the powdered leaves of yerba can be bought in tins, 
boxes, or simpler containers. Some come from Brazil direct, but most of the supply, reaching Buenos 
Aires ne great bundles, is repacked there for the retail trade. These packages weigh from 2 to 10 
pounds. 


Far East (China), coffee from Abyssinia and Arabia, and chocolate 
(cocoa) from Mexico in North America. 

With tea and coffee the Paraguayan yerba mate has much in com- 
mon. Chemical analysis shows that, in addition, of course, to the 
essential oils, chlorophyl, resins, and other vegetable ingredients, it 
contains both tannin and caffein. Of tannin the proportion is de- 
cidedly less than that estimable in both green and black teas and 
falls short of the amount in coffee; of the other alcoloid, known as 
caffein, thein, or in this case sometimes given the name matein, the 
proportion is less than in the teas, but approximates the amount 
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contained in the coffees. This amount of caffein is given in various . 
analyses as from 1 to 2.50 per cent, according to the leaves furnished. 

The caffein, then, is the active principle that gives to Paraguay tea 
its sustaining quality, and the small quantity present in it accounts 
for its unquestioned virtues. ‘‘The slight amount of caffem in Para- 
guay tea, and especially the almost infinitesimal amount of essential 
oils compared with tea and coffee, explain fully the dietetic and phys- 
iologic advantages of the drink.’”’ It does not irritate but it soothes 
the nervous system, and this accounts for its historic and contem- 
porary use among the Indians, plainsmen, cowboys, natives, and 
European colonists. 

All observers agree that Paraguay tea does have a beneficial effect 
on those who take it, either on rare occasions when circumstances 
are such that a harmless stimulant (perhaps narcotic is as good a 
word) is craved, or habitually, as do the natives of the immense area 
of South America already mentioned. A simple reason for its 
physiological benefits is put out by a German who has observed that 
the natives of certain parts of this region who are excessive meat 
eaters, are the very ones most addicted to mate, and that the drink 
largely takes the place of the vegetables that should really be a 
noticeable proportion of their food. It seems, too, to be especially 
suited for a drink in tropical or semitropical countries, for it does not 
irritate the digestive tract like coffee and tea, but at the same time 
it supplies the quantity of fluid which the body needs to compensate 
for excessive perspiration. 

Almost endless are the physical infirmities for which, according to 
claims of enthusiasts, the Paraguay tea is of value. It is not neces- 
sary, however, to mention them or to examine the justness of these 
claims. That the drink has no deleterious effects, either immediate 
or after prolonged use, is acknowledged by all. That efforts to make 
the drink popular beyond the area in which the yerba grows, are 
worthy of support, should not be denied by impartial students of 
social phenomena. It is interesting to note that many years ago 
a propaganda was begun for popularizing this tea, but fortune inter- 
fered with its furtherance. President Loprrz II (about 1865) sent a 
shipload of the yerba from Asuncion to the King of Prussia, but the 
result has never been accurately stated. It must have been unimpor- 
tant, however, and the disastrous war of Loprz put an end to his 
ambition for foreign activities. Troops in China and in Africa have 
been supplied with it, but there seems to have been no spontaneous 
acceptance of the drink, because, in all probability, their diet craved 
no stimulant beyond what the appetite already had. 

Nevertheless, mate has become slowly recognized outside of South 
America, as the acceptance and commendation of yerba pills, yerba 
beer, etc., bear witness. The unadulterated, or as the pharmaceutists 
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would say the unsophisticated, yerba mate leaves ready for the prepa- 
ration of tea or some such drink are what deserve and will finally 
receive popular approval. The tea can be drunk either cold or hot, 
as the traveler quoted in the opening paragraphs testifies. Hot, 
it can grace the tea table and be served in all the ways so well known 
in the consumption of Japan tea. Cold, it offers a fine drink for 
excursions, for picnics, or the thousand and one requirements of 
daily life. It might even add one more to the attractive offerings of 
the American soda fountain, for the traveler who knows his South 
America can well imagine many a drink more harmful than Paraguay 
tea and no more attractive. It is reported that in England a com- 
pany has been formed to’extend the use of mate; returning Italian 
and German settlers in the River Plate region insist on importing 
for their own use their beloved tea, and soldiers in European armies, 
even if they have previously had no practical experience with the 
drink, take kindly to it as soon as they note its cheapness and health- 
fulness. 

But the pampa style of drinking the tea will not popularize it. The 
old method of selling it has become more refined and hygienic. In 
the markets of those countries where its sale it most extensive, it 
can be obtained put up in attractive, clean, sealed cans or receptacles 
as impervious as the most Government inspected article in the 
United States. Its tastiness is actually enhanced when served in a 
cup or glass, and the decree of fashion is all that is lacking to make 
Paraguay tea as eagerly desired as was Bohea 300 years ago. It is 
very cheap, too, its cost in Buenos Aires being only about 7 cents 
a pound, and even in New York it can be obtained at about 9 cents 
a pound. 

The increase in amount gathered is a fair test of the hold the tea 
has in the affection of its consumers. In 1726 the harvest report was 
no more than 625,000 kilograms (1,378,000 pounds) for all of South 
America; in 1905 it had reached the total of 100,000,000 kilograms 
(2,246,000 pounds); in 1909 the estimated production was 105,000,000 
kilograms (2,314,850 pounds). Argentina, Bolivia, and Chile import 
the powdered leaves, Paraguay and Brazil export, although both the 
latter countries are also enormous consumers, and both the former 
might cultivate the tree. In fact, Argentina has already taken this 
step, and the plantations are promising remarkable success. France 
is the European country importing most yerba, followed by Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, and it is commercially on sale in England. 
It must not be said that the United States is the last to appreciate 
the excellence of the Paraguay tea. 
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O the average traveling American who has become more or 

less accustomed to the grand tour of Europe a trip around 

South America will come as a delightful surprise. In a 
relatively short space of time he will experience every 

variety of scenery, climate, and peoples, from the luxuriantly 
wooded hills of Brazil to the bleak and barren giants of the Andes; 
from the continual summer heat of most of the coast towns to the 
cold and rarefied atmosphere of the lofty plateaus; from the refined 
and cultured peoples of the capitals to the rude natives of the interior. 

The journey round the southern continent can be started either 
on the west or the east coast. A salesman with a quantity of valu- 
able samples might find it would pay him to work the west coast 
first and leave Brazil till the last, because duties on such goods are 
refunded in all the other Republics. In Brazil he could dispose of 
his samples, and thus reimburse himself for his outlay. One who 
wishes to visit the Amazon district will also find steamboat connec- 
tions better 1f he makes it the end of his journey, as he may join the 
Lamport & Holt steamer at Barbados, which port is only called at 
on the northbound trip. 

The traveler who decides to start down the western side has the 
choice of several lines of vessels, offering excellent accommodation as 
far as Colon. Crossing the Isthmus by rail and catching elimpses of 
the canal under construction, connection will be made with steamers 
running all the way down the coast and the voyager be brought to 
his first very important stopping place, Callao. Most persons will 
probably wish to first visit Lima, the capital, which is only a few 
miles inland from the seaport of Callao, although a considerable 
importing trade is done in the northern towns, such as Piura, Caja- 
marca, and Trujillo. 

The seaport of Callao is one of the most important on the west 
coast and may be considered safe in all weathers. Many vessels go 
alongside the wharf, although the Pacific Mail steamers from Liver- 
pool anchor out in the bay. 

Lima, besides being the principal business city in the Republic, 
will interest the visitor on account of its historical associations; its 
cathedral, containing the bones of Francisco Pizarro, will recall 
the daring exploits of the conqueror and the romantic story of the 
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downfall of the Incas, while the numbers of other churches, several 
of which are over 300 years old, are both beautiful and interesting. 

Peru is an attractive field for the American exporter. The country 
imports nearly all manufactured articles and a large proportion of 
other supplies, although it is so rich in natural productions that in 
certain lines, notably in textile goods, the completed article is turned 
out from the raw material. There are seven textile factories in 
Peru, representing 
a capital invest- 
ment of $2,000,000 
and employing over 
1,500 hands. Al- 
though on this 
account the impor- 
tation of cotton 
goods from the 
United States, Ger- 
many, and Great 
Britain has con- 
siderably dimin- 
ished, the standard 
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of employment has vias NV 
been raised and a —e 
demand created for 1 AN 8] 
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ized manufactures 
than would be used 
by a purely ageri- 
cultural commun- 
ity. There are also 
some establish- 
ments for the 


manufacture of 
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GOOD AND BAD PACKING AND MARKING. 


cigars and cigarettes, biscuits, lard and cottonseed oil, besides flour 
mills, breweries, tanneries, etc. 

From Lima, a trip over the Oroya Railway, one of the wonders of 
the world, will bring one to the mining district, of which the Cerro 
de Pasco Mining Co., an American concern, is the most important 
enterprise. Practically every mineral substance is found in Peru, 
and the deposits of gold, silver, and copper are probably unequaled 
in richness anywhere else in the world. 

No one should allow himself to be dissuaded from visiting the high 
table-land in Bolivia, as the journey can be accomplished without 
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difficulty or inconvenience, and the scenery is such as to amply repay 
one for the time spent. 

Leaving the boat at the Mollendo, the train will be taken as far as 
Arequipa, about six hours’ journey. The ra*'road soon begins to 
enter the mountains, and before long a wonderful panorama is spread 
out before one. Some patches of vegetation are noticed amongst 
the dreary brown of the mountains, their greenness being accentu- 
ated by contrast with the barren nature of the ground in which they 
are situated. Fruits and flowers flourish in the soil which has been 
irrigated, and it is surprising to-be able to purchase luscious oranges 





A LOADED LIGHTER AT ETEN, PERU. 


This type of lighter is used in many ports of South America for carrying freight from vessels to 
the docks. 
at the small wayside stopping places, when the train is all the time 
passing through apparently sterile land. 

Arequipa is situated 7,000 feet above sea level, and lies near the 
great volcano, Misti, which is flanked on one side by Chachana, and 
on the other by Pichu-Pichu, two other giants of the Andes. The 
rail journey may be continued to Juliaca and Puno, and from the 
former place a branch line runs to Cuzco, the ancient capital of the 
Incas. A visit to this place is naturally fascinating on account of the 
many monuments and relics of their ancient civilization. On the other 
hand, the journey to Bolivia may be immediately continued from Puno 
by steamer across Lake Titicaca, the highest navigable body of water 
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of considerable size in the world, being situated at an elevation of 
nearly 13,000 feet above sea level. One of the curiosities of the region 
is the ‘‘balsa,’’ a boat made entirely, both hull and sail, of rushes. 
This type of boat is used exclusively on the waters of Lake Titicaca. 
The steamers which cross the lake are speedy, clean, and well ap- 
pointed. They were, of course, put together on the spot and the 
parts conveyed by rail from the coast, although some were even 
running before the line was built, necessitating the carrying of every- 
thing on mule back. At this immense altitude some people are 
affected by nose 
bleeding, head- 
aches, and a seri- 
ous difficulty in 
breathing. 

On leaving the 
steamer at Guaqul, 
in Bolivia, and con- 
tinuing the journey 
by train, a section 
of country is passed 
through which has 
a more fertile as- 
pect than the dusty 
mountains of Peru; 
rough cottages are 
dotted about and 
there are evidences 
that the population 
is generally scat- 
tered all over the 
district, instead of 
hugging an irrigat- 
ing canal. 

In a few hours 


the city of La Paz, Attention is called to the irregular stacking of the shovels. Unless sol- 
the most important idly packed, they are often damaged by other freight piled upon them. 





DISCHARGING GOODS AT ETEN, PERU. 


in the country, although not the capital, is reached. The train comes 
to a stop at a lonely station, with nothing in sight but an expanse ~ 
of dusty desert, bounded by the distant snow-capped mountains; the 
steam locomotive is here detached and the train beginsits journey down 
the steep slope into the city conducted by a trolley car at each end to 
work the air brakes, the locomotive being too heavy to descend 
with safety. Immediately after turning a corner on leaving the trans- 
fer point, the traveler can not help giving vent to a cry of amazement 
as a marvelous panorama is suddenly unfolded before his eyes. 
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La Paz lies in a hollow, and from the top of the hill the whole city 
appears stretched out like a map below him; the red and white of the 
houses is surrounded by a band of green fields, while above all stretches 
the mighty section of the Andes, beginning with Illimanni and cul- 
minating in the distance with Sorata. 

The city has a great charm and fascination for one fresh from a 
more northern land, the queer dresses and customs of native Indians 
being sure to excite his interest to a high degree; the short and volu- 
minous skirts of the women, their ornamental high shoes and hard 
white “derby” hats, all being peculiar to this part of the world. 





THE BAY AT VALPARAISO, CHILE. 


Valparaiso is the objective point of all Chilean commerce. Harbor and dock improvements are 
now under way at a cost of nearly $50,000,000. 

The men on some feast days adorn themselves with fantastic costumes 
and masks, and will march through the streets to the accompaniment 
of the weirdest music. The llama is used in this part as a beast of 
burden, as also generally throughout the Peruvian and Bolivian 
table-land. 

The traveler will leave this Old-World country with many regrets 
at not being able to study more closely the local customs than the 
limited time he will allot to it on a business trip will allow, and direct 
his way to the more completely modernized Chile. On the railroad 
journey between La Paz and Antofagasta, which can be made on a 
sleeping and dining car train once a week, he will notice evidences 
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of the great mineral wealth of Bolivia, and will pass the borax lakes 
and the nitrate of soda works, which are the principal sources of 
wealth of northern Chile. 

During the sea voyage from Antofagasta to Valparaiso calls are 
made each day at the coast ports, the character of the land gradually 
increasing in fertility. Valparaiso, a busy and important town, bears 
but little mark of the earthquake that devastated it a few years ago. 

A short ride on one of the well-appointed trains of the State Rail- 
road brings one to Santiago, the beautiful and interesting capital of 
the Republic, and perhaps the most typically Latin-American of all 
the large cities of the southern continent. Concepcion, with the 
rising port and naval base of Talcahuano, is a good center for visiting 
the wealthy and prosperous agricultural district of southern Chile, 
all parts of which are quickly reached by rail. 

The immense importance of the Chilean market to the American 
manufacturer will immediately be apparent to a business man visiting 
the country. He will recognize the necessity of catering to the 
special demands of the market, and will be especially impressed with 
the justness of the often-heard complaints of bad packing and marking 
of cases. One perhaps does not fully appreciate the need of using 
really strong wood to form packing cases until one has actually 
watched the operation of discharging cargo at any of the ports on 
the west coast of South America. As practically everything is dis- 
charged into lighters, the handling the goods receive is very severe, 
especially in a heavy swell, which seems to be the normal condition 
of an average Peruvian or Chilean roadstead. The business man will 
also have a chance to study the methods of handling cargo, and if he 
descend into the ship’s hold will readily see the need of marking cases 
more clearly, as they have to be picked out by an uneducated steve- 
dore, by the dim light, possibly, of a cluster of electric lamps sus- 
pended a considerable distance from them. It is a great complaint 
that American cases frequently miss their port of destination, as 
they are marked over with a mass of unnecessary words, such as the 
name and address of the New York shipper, which are generally 
stenciled over the cases in letters as large as those used for the name 
of the place for which the goods are bound. Such particulars should 
be on a pasteboard card in one corner, as they are not needed after 
the case leaves this country. 

The journey to Buenos Aires will probably be undertaken by rail, 
as it is possible to avail oneself of the tunnel recently opened through 
the Andes, which, although adding greatly to the convenience of 
the journey and saving the long, cold, and stormy passage via the 
Strait of Magellan, unfortunately causes one to miss much beautiful 
scenery. The railroad traveler is also deprived of a sight of the 
statue of ‘‘Cristo Redentor,’’ which was erected at the summit of the 
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Andes Pass when Chile and Argentina promised to maintain eyerlast- 
ing peace. 

A day’s run from Mendoza across the flat cattle-raising and wheat- 
growing plains of Argentina brings one to the capital, Buenos Aires. 
This city, founded in 1535 under the name of Santa Maria de Buenos 
Aires, on account of the salubrious breezes generally prevalent, soon 
became a center for commerce. For a time a smuggling trade was 
carried on through it in the way of handling products from and mer- 
chandise destined for Argentina, Chile, and even southern Peru, 
although in the early Spanish days such trade was prohibited, the 





DENTAL OFFICE AT VALPARAISO, CHILE. 


Throughout the cities of South America may be found such well equipped, up-to-date dental parlors. 


home Government attempting to force a concentration of all busi- 
ness in Lima, the seat of the viceroyalty. Later on Buenos Aires 
became the point of assembly for the revolutionary factions, and 
has always since come to the forefront in any advance movement. 
At the present day it is the largest city in the Southern Hemisphere 
and worthy of comparison with any in the world in point of modern- 
ness, wealth, and business activity. 

Its splendid docks are always filled with numbers of large steamers 
flying the flags of nearly every maritime nation in the world, although 
the Stars and Stripes are almost always conspicuous by their total 
absence. 
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The American manufacturer visiting Argentina will find in Buenos 
Aires and Rosario two thoroughly up-to-date towns and will be 
amazed at seeing what enormous quantities of goods are imported 
through them. They do not merely export wheat and wool and buy 
plows and thrashing machines; they offer a market for the sale of 
every commodity that would be used in the great capital cities of the 
Northern Hemisphere. 

Montevideo, the flourishing capital of Uruguay, can be reached in 
a few hours from Buenos Aires either by river steamer or ocean liner, 
and although somewhat overshadowed by proximity to the larger 








DOCK SCENE AT BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Buenos Aires, the largest port in South America, has a splendidly developed harbor front, equipped 
with modern docks, wharves, piers, etc. 
city, is yet an up-to-date and well-arranged city with a large com- 
merce. It is a port of call for many vessels that do not proceed up 
the river to Buenos Aires at all. 

The journey northward can then be continued from Montevideo by ~ 
any one of a large number of trans-Atlantic steamers as far as Santos 
(the principal port in the world for the shipment of coffee), and from 
there the train be taken to S40 Paulo. | 

This elegant city has a population of over 400,000, is an excellent 
business center, and on account of its considerable elevation above 
sea level, is blessed with a temperate climate, making it highly desir- 
able as a place of residence. Close by is a large museum built to 
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commemorate the declaration of independence. This took place on 
the 7th of September, 1822, when on the banks of the little river 
Ypiranga, Don Prepro I. exclaimed, ‘‘Independencia ou morte!” and 
Brazil without fighting became an independent nation, although not 
until 1889 was the Republic formed. 

Sao Paulo is a good point from which to visit the great coffee-pro- 
ducing lands in the interior of the State. Nearly all the coffee pro- 
duced is shipped from Jundiahy to Santos over the tracks of the Sao 
Paulo Railway, although this line itself does not touch a single plan- 
tation. Two Brazilian roads, the Companhia Mogyana and the Com- 





VIEW OF BOTAFOGO, RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL. 


In this section of the city of Rio de Janeiro are located some of the handsomest residences in Brazil. 


panhia Paulista, bring all the coffee to Jundiahy, but have no outlet 
to the coast. Therange of hills just back of Santos is very difficult to 
surmount, and the English railroad has had to build a series of inclined 
planes up which the trains are hauled by wire ropes moved by sta- 
tionary engines. The earnings of the railroad have been very large, 
as it handles an immense quantity of freight and has spent little 
capital. The company have, therefore, put their excess earnings 
into the construction of unnecessarily beautiful depots and other 
improvements, as, by law, if their profits exceed 7 per cent, a decrease 
in rates would be entailed. 

The natural resources of the States of Sio Paulo and Minas Geraes 
are boundless, to say nothing of the territory farther land of Goyaz, 
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as yet but little opened. The climate is healthy, the people fairly 
strong and intelligent; school systems are being developed and 
modern conveniences in the way of long-distance telephones, steam 
railroad and automobile lines are tending to bring the people into a 
fuller realization of their opportunities. Individual enterprise by a 
few Americans has developed a number of well-equipped colleges 
scattered over various parts of Brazil. They form a powerful factor 
for good in the community and are useful as a medium by which 
the Latin Americans may understand the real attitude of this country 
toward the other 20 Republics. 

The manufacturer’s representative will find that it will pay him not 
to restrict his visit to the city of Sao Paulo, but to go by rail to a 





STEAMSHIP. “RIO DE JANEIRO” AT PERNAMBUCO, BRAZIL. 


The “Rio de Janeiro” is one of the vessels of the Lloyd Brazileiro Steamship Company, a Brazilian 
company. 
number of interior points. In Curytiba, Campinas, and Ribeirao 
Preto, at least, there are many merchants who import directly from 
Europe. 

From Sao Paulo to Rio de Janeiro the journey may be made 
either by rail or by steamer via Santos. If by the latter route, the 
traveler will behold a marvelous sight on entering the bay; fantas- 
tically shaped mountains surround him on all sides in bewildering 
abundance, and snugly built at their very bases lies the beautiful city 
of Rio, the present capital of the Republic. The beauty spots and 
viewpoints in this earthly paradise are so numerous that one passes 
by without troubling to stop or take notice of panoramas that would 
make the fortune of many a less favored locality. Perhaps the best 
way to see Rio is by automobile, as the roads in the hills are excellent 
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and admirably suited for any power of car. The wonderful view of 
the bay and surrounding country which is obtained from the top 
of the Corcovado is certainly the finest thing of its kind in the world; 
the peak, which is 2,270 feet in height and is perpendicular for 1,500 
feet on the southern side, is ascended to within a few feet of the summit 
by an electric rack railroad. A walk along the magnificent Avenida 
Central, with its gorgeous buildings and decorated sidewalks, out to 
the Avenida Beira-mar, a promenade five miles long skirting the bay, 
is a revelation to one who takes it for the first time. The graceful 
layout of the gardens and streets, the luxuriant vegetation, with the 





SCENE AT THE DOCKS OF PARA, BRAZIL. 


Para is a port of great commercial and industrial activity. Splendid new docks are now in process 
of construction. 
peaks of Tijuca, Corcovado, and the Pao d’Assucar as a background, 
are so fascinating that. one never tires of looking at them. On 
account of natural beauty, Rio can not be overpraised. 

Although lacking some of the hustle of Buenos Aires, Rio is a very 
important market and distributing center for a great tract of interior 
country. A long line, the Central Railroad, takes one into the heart 
of the wealthy estate of Minas Geraes. Bello Horizonte, the recently 
built capital of this State, and Juiz de Fora are modern cities, with 
all such improvements as trolley systems, electric light, etc. The 
great gold mine of the St. John del Rey Mining Company, the Morro 
Velho lode, near Bello Horizonte, is well worth a visit; here in the 
heart of Brazil, away from any railroad, is an up-to-date plant 
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employing 3,000 men. The mine is noted as being of great depth; 
it is down 4,500 feet from the level of the entrance tunnel, and 
is soon expected to reach a full mile. 

The ports on the northeast coast of Brazil should be visited on 
leaving Rio de Janeiro; Bahia, a historic place long occupied by the 
Dutch, Maceié, Pernambuco, and Parahyba are the most important. 
Cocoa, sugar, and cotton are the specialities of this region. The 
market is not so important as it is in the south. 

From any of these ports connection can be made by the steamers of 
the Lloyd Brasileiro for the north coast and River Amazon districts. 
By visiting Para and Manaos something may be seen of another of 
Brazil’s great sources of wealth—the rubber industry. Although 
most travelers will not care to penetrate sufficiently far to see the 
“seringeiros ” at work, the cutting, sorting, and packing can be watched 
on the wharves of these two cities. The rubber is brought down 
from the interior by small steamboats, which load up for the return 
trip with almost every article of consumption needed by the people 
in the forests. Practically nothing is produced up there and the 
residents import almost all they use through Para and Manaos. 
Both these cities are surprisingly up to date and well kept and fully 
deserve of the closest attention on the part of manufacturers in 
this country. 

On his return home the traveler will look upon Latin America 
with a new feeling of respect for her past progress and of hopeful 
expectation for the future in store for her. He will have made, 
perhaps not an intimate, at least a general acquaintance with the 
peoples inhabiting the countries to the south of us, and will have 
been charmed by their invariably affable and engaging manners, 
and will have ceased to look upon them as principally busy in hatch- 
ing revolutions, being able to praise instead the good order which 
is everywhere manifested in their countries. He will have learned 
a little of South American history and to respect the memory of 
such men as Borivar and San Martin and to marvel at the igno- 
rance of the average North American concerning the great liberators 
of our sister Republics, especially after finding out the veneration 
in which WasHIneTon and LincotLn are held all over South America. 

Although it is impossible in an article of this length to go into such 
detail as one is tempted, it is hoped it may give one a rough idea 
of what a business trip, occupying at least six months, would mean 
in the territory described. Such a trip would be profitable in itself 
to all who interest themselves in export trade, besides opening the 
eyes to the immense future possibilities latent in South America, 
and making one realize that the best guarantee of continued friendly 
relations and peaceful intercourse between nations is the develop- 
ment of commerce. 
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HERE is a saying current in Canada that “the twentieth 
century is Canada’s,” and when one considers the oppor- 
tunities offered by her vast unsettled prairies for the 
raising of stock and growimg of grain, the claim is no 

doubt well founded. But to the American zoologist there can be 
no question that the twentieth century is South America’s. There, 
vast unmapped areas await the naturalist explorer, while the animal 
life of comparatively accessible regions is still but imperfectly known. 
It is true that both resident and visiting zoologists have already 
made contributions to our knowledge of the South American fauna 
of the utmost importance; but it is also true that we are as yet lacking 
in that exact, detailed information on which generalizations in mod- 
erm science are based. It is not alone that we have many new 
species to discover, but that we would know much more concerning 
the distribution, habits, and economic status of those which have 
already been described. 

To do this work thoroughly requires continuity of residence 
which permits of consecutive observations being made throughout 
the year. Thus we find that some of the most valuable publications — 
relating to the South American fauna have been issued by the Gov- 
ernments, universities, and scientific societies of the Republics 
composing the southern half of the western hemisphere. 

Nevertheless, the transient, or traveling naturalist can at least 
supply data which, later, may be elaborated into the more perfect 
whole. Consequently, everyone who has at heart the advancement of 
a general knowledge of the animal life of this marvelously rich con- 
tinent will welcome the attention now being given to it by North 
American zoologists, who, realizing that their own country has now 
little to offer the pioneer naturalist, have turned their faces toward 
the teeming, virgin forests of the Tropics. 

Thus we find that at Panama the United States National Museum 
is making an elaborate biological survey of the Canal Zone to estab- 
lish an accurate, detailed record of existing conditions for comparison 
with those of some future date after the oceans are joined. 

In the Lower Amazonian region Professor J. C. Branner, of Leland 
Stanford University, with six assistants, will conduct zoological 
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ural History. 
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explorations with the use of a boat tendered by the Government of 
Brazil. 

In Trinidad, Mr. Srewarpson Brown, of the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Sciences, is now at work, having sailed from New York on 
December 26, 1910. ; 

In Venezuela, Mr. M. A. Carrixkmr, jr., representing both the Car- 
negie Museum of Pittsburg and the American Museum of New York, 
after a season on the upper Orinoco, is now in the field near Barsiqui- 
meto. Venezuela also claims the attention of Mr. Witrrep H. 
Oscoop, of the Field Museum of Chicago, who sailed from New York 
for Maracaibo on December 31, 1910. 

In the Cauca region of Colombia, Mr. W. B. RicHarpson, represent- 
ing the American Museum, has been at work since November, 1910, 
and here the writer, with Mr. Louris Agassiz FuERTES, as artist, and 
Mr. Leo Minter, as preparateur, expects to join him in April of the 
present year. 

In Ecuador, Mr. S. N. Ruoaps, of Philadelphia, who, with Mr. 
Rosert LEMMON as assistant, sailed from New York on January 21, 
1911, proposes to work along the line of the railway from Guayaquil 
to Quito. 

Of these six expeditions, I may be permitted to speak more at 
leneth of the one sent out by the Museum with which I am connected 
and of which I have the honor to be in charge. 

It has in view two distinct but closely related objects. First, 
it is proposed to make thoroughly representative collections of the 
birds and mammals of the regions visited as contributions to both 
systematic and faunal natural history; second, so far as birds are 
concerned, it is proposed to present to the public a summary of the 
information gained through the medium of what we have termed 
“Habitat Groups.”’ Such groups are composed of an actual fore- 
eround in which the vegetation of a certain locality is accurately 
reproduced as a setting or accessory to the birds of the same locality, 
and to this is joined, so skillfully that the point of contact is difficult 
to discover, a painted background or panorama, showing the country 
beyond that which is represented in reality. These painted back- 
grounds are from 18 to 26 feet in length and 10 feet in height. They 
are painted from nature by accomplished artists and constitute in 
themselves exhibits of much beauty and great educational value. 

Over twenty of these Habitat Groups, illustrating North America 
and its bird life, have already been placed on exhibition in the 
American Museum, where they have been so universally admired and 
highly commended as a novel and successful method of presenting 
natural history facts, that through the generosity of friends of the 
Museum means have been provided to carry on this work in the more 
southern part of our hemisphere. 





WILD TURKEY IN THE MOUNTAINS OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


Photographed from group in the American Museum of Natural History, New York. 
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Field studies and collections have already been made from which 
to prepare a group of birds characteristic of the tropical portions of 
the State of Vera Cruz. The background here will show Orizaba with 
its crown of everlasting snow and thus constitute an effective lesson 
in the distribution of life as it is controlled by altitude. 

The second group in this series is designed to depict a scene in 
Colombia from a point which it will be the duty of the expedition 
above mentioned to select. 

Later it is planned to represent the bird life of the high Andes in 
Ecuador or Peru, the pampas of Argentina, the forests of the Amazon, 
and of other natural life areas in South America. 

Such exhibits have a far-reaching influence as a means of presenting 
in popular, attractive, and adequate form the more important and 
significant results of the zoologists’ researches. 

While the field naturalist, therefore, may apparently be engaged 
solely in the pursuit of his own special branch of science, he is accumu- 
lating information which, properly presented, will broaden and unify 
the interests of the world at large, and at the same time he is forming: 
with his co-workers in other lands those delightful associations which, 
rising above all differences of race and language, create a mutual 
understanding and good-fellowship between men of kindred tastes. 
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R. Eimer L. CorTHELL, who has been connected for the last 

forty-five years with important engineering works in Latin 

America, has prepared for the BULLETIN a list of impor- 

tant engineering problems and points out their significance 

and bearing upon the trade of these countries. Mr. CoRTHELL 

is perhaps the best informed man in the country on matters of this 

kind, and has personally conducted and assisted in the execution of 

various works in Mexico, Guatemala, Panama, Colombia, Brazil, 
Argentina, and Chile. His list embraces the following projects: 

‘Tampico, where the Barra works, of which I had charge, deepened 
the channel from 8 feet to 28 feet and immediately reduced the 
freight rates from Europe to the entire interior of Mexico 33 per 
cent. 

‘Tehuantepec, where Captain Eads and myself had hoped to carry 
ships across from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean and vice 
versa, but is now a railway trade route of great importance, with ter- 
minals capable of handling an immense transisthmian traffic, and it 
is doing it and will continue to carry what is naturally tributary to 
that route even on the completion of the Panama Canal. 

“The Transisthmian Route, across Guatemala, which is of great 
importance and advantage to that prosperous country. 

“The Panama Canal, which, through the courtesy of Colonel Gor- 
THALS, the chairman of the Commission, I have recently examined. 
I can not speak too highly of the splendid management and the pros- 
pects of an early opening of this, one of the most important maritime 
canals of the world. 

‘When we consider that Valparaiso is on about the same meridian 
as New York, the advantage of this canal to the entire west coast of 
South America will be appreciated, and I may say the advantage to 
the entire eastern coast of the United States and Canada, as well as 
a linking of New York and New Orleans with San Francisco and Van- 
couver, and the entire East with the west coast of North America. 
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“ The construction of the lines by water and rail from Barranquilla to 
Bogota, bringing the great central tablelands of Colombia to Puerto 
Colombia. 

“The proposed opening of the barra at Boca de Cenizas at the mouth 

of the Magdelena River, which a syndicate in London is now arrang- 
ing for, through competent English engineers—a project which I have 
had in charge with former concessionnaires for many years. This 
very feasible undertaking will give at least 10 meters depth over that 
bar, so that with adequate port facilities at Barranquilla large ocean 
vessels will be enabled to reach that river port. This will greatly 
reduce the cost of transportation to the interior of Colombia. 
_ “There is no reason why the mouth of the great Orinoco should not be 
similarly treated, to open up to deep-draft vessels this great river 
basin of Venezuela, and the Essequibo ought to have a similar treat- 
ment and open up British Guiana to ocean vessels of deep draft. 

“Coming to Para and Manaos, on the Amazon, the old saying that 
‘facilities increase business’ is already verified at the new port of 
Para—for the quay recently constructed is already overcrowded with 
the navigation that seeks this port. 

“Seventeen hundred miles above it is a work of construction of 
260 miles of railway to link Para with La Paz, in the center of Bolivia, 
and the immense river systems above the Falls of the Madeira with 
the lower Amazon—the natural outlet for half a million square miles 
of Bolivia and Matto Grasso to the world. 

“T consider this as the greatest field for enterprise and trade at 
present to be found anywhere in the world. 

“Pernambuco, where extremely important port works on a large scale 
are now under construction, and where in a few years the largest ships 
may do their business at splendid quays now being built. 

“ Bahia.—The same may be said of this port, and in both cases great 
districts raising under a genial sun and in a rich soil the agricultural 
products that the temperate zone must look to the Tropics to furnish. 

‘At Rio Janeiro the Federal Government is building a splendid port 
in this superb harbor, which will enable all the important commerce 
of this capital city to be handled at a quay provided with the very 
best facilities for handling and caring for cargo. 

‘‘ Santos, at the present finest port in Brazil, where into it is poured 
the coffee of the great State of Sao Paulo for shipment to. the United 
States and Europe. 

“Paranagua, to be improved to admit the largest ocean vessels and 
handle the products of the State of Parana. 

“San Francisco.—A fine natural harbor and where the plans have 
been made for a first-class port to be the terminus of an east and west 
line reaching the Iguazu on the Alto Parana and thence to Asuncion, 
the capital of Paraguay, on the Paraguay River. 
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“Rio Grande, barra and port, now under construction to increase the 
depth on the bar from 11 feet to 33 feet, by the same methods as those 
followed at the mouth of the Mississippi and the Panuco at Tampico. 

“This work and the port to be built with the same depth for the 
largest ocean vessels will open to the world the progressive State of 
Rio Grande do Sul and its railroad system of 2,500 kilometers, now 
shut in by this obstructive barra. 

‘“‘ Montevideo, where the brave little Republic of Uruguay is spend- 
ing large sums to make a port equal to any. 

““ Buenos Avres.—What shall I say of this, the greatest port of South 
America in respect of magnitude of commerce—a port of wonderful 
erowth, distancing in its rapidity that of any port of the world! 

“When the plans for the existing port works were made, in 1885, 
650,000 tons of entrances and clearances was all the city could boast 
of. The plans were made to accommodate comfortably 2,000,000 
tons and the projectors were considered extravagant. It now uncom- 
fortably has to accommodate nearly 12,000,000 tons. 

“Bahia Blanca, where the railroads and the Government have built 
important ports and established adequate commercial and naval 
facilities. 

“On the Pacific coast, Chile is preparmg for a suitable naval port 
and dock at Taleahuano and a safe commercial port at Valparaiso, 
and all the way up the coast in Chile, Peru, and Ecuador the rail- 
ways that ambitiously climb the Andes to get down into Bolivian 
valleys and table-lands and the eastern slopes, that send their waters 
to the Amazon, are all helping out the trade of these extensive regions 
of fertile soil and rich m minerals. 

“The new railway across the Andes between Chile and Argentina is 
already modifying and inspiring new trade routes, and ocean routes 
are changing im consequence. 

“This and the Panama Canal will modify the ocean business of the 
world and prove grandly beneficent to humanity and especially of the 
70,000,000 inhabitants of Latin America. 

“Leaving now the coasts for a moment and the facilities for ocean 
traffic, a word should be said about the extraordinary development 
and coordination of the railway systems of the central parts of 
southern South America—changes which have come so rapidly that 
it 1s difficult to follow them. 

“The time is fast approaching when this great central district is to 
experience a development greater than took place when the trans- 
continental lines of the United States and Canada invaded those 
ereat western regions of almost unknown territory. 

“T refer to Bolivia and Matto Grasso—the great State of Brazil, 
a region of more than half a million square miles—rich in all that 
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makes a country great of possible agricultural and mineral products 
and a kindly, healthy climate. 

“The Brazil Railway on the east is really the clearing house for the 
Mogypana, the Paulista, the Sorocabana, the Sao Paulo, and Rio 
Grande, the Rio Grande do Sul system, and the proposed line from 
San Francisco to the Iguazu. 

“The Brazilian Northwestern, connecting with it and reaching to 
Corumba on the Paraguay River, and all of this finding its outlets to 
the seaboard at Santos, Paranagua, San Francisco, and Rio Grande 
do Sul. 

“Reaching from Argentina, that Government will no doubt eventu- 
ally reach Tupiza in Bolivia, and there connect with the southern 
line of the Bolivian Railway from La Paz. 

“Extending over the mountains from the Pacific coast down into 
the valleys and table-lands of Bolivia are the Antofagasta Sucre, 
La Paz line, the Arica La Paz, and the Mollendo Gn Peru) Juliaca 
La Paz line, and then as the Ganglion of all these is the Bolivian Rail- 
way, now linked with the Antofagasta line. 

‘“Krom this central system a line is to be built from La Paz via 
Coripata to the head of navigation on the Beni, which will by its 
steamboat navigation connect with the Madeira and Mamore Rail- 
way and reach Para at the mouth of the Amazon, and so out to the 
world. 

“From the center of Bolivia the Bolivian Eastern is projected, ex- 
tending from La Cruz to Puerto Suarez, near Corumba, the 
western terminus of the Brazilian Northwestern. So, generally 
speaking, La Paz will eventually be lmked on the northeast with 
Para, on the east with Rio de Janeiro and Santos, on the south with 
Buenos Aires, on the west with Valparaiso, Antofagasta, Arica, and 
Mollendo, uniting for their common benefit and for the highest civili- 
zation (for the railroad is the great civilizer), Peru, Chile, Argentina, 
and Brazil with La Paz, capital of Bolivia, as the central radiating 
point. 

‘‘Can anyone point to a situation anywhere in the world and in 
history more favorable for enterprise, industry, and commerce than 
the fortuitous conditions existing in the central regions of southern 
South America, or to a country more destined to a great develop- 
ment than the hitherto isolated Republic of Bolivia ? 

‘““ However, it 1s not only in these countries that great developments 
are occurring, but also in that wonderful country in the south— 
Argentina. Witness the railway development that the National 
Government is now engaged in by radical construction, reaching 
through long lines of new roads remote districts on the Gran Chaco 
and in Patagonia. 
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‘““The Great Southern is also feeling its way across a low pass to 
Chile. A decided enlargement of the port’ of Buenos Aires is being 
prepared for—a ship canal from it to the Parana de las Palmas; irri- 
gation and drainage, and river ports are proceeding on a large scale. 

“The capital of Paraguay will soon be joined to Buenos Aires by the 
Paraguay Central—now being made standard guage and reaching the 
Alto Parana at Encarnacion—thence across the river by car ferry, 
thence by railroad now being completed to Santo Tome on the Uru- 
guay River, thence by the Argentine Northeastern, Argentine East- 
ern, and Entre Rios Railroads, all now in one system, to Ibicuy, on the 
Parana, and thence by a car ferryboat, carrying 3 tracks and 23 
loaded cars, 55 miles to Zarate on the Parana de las Palmas, and 
thence by rail to Buenos Aires. Probably within a year one can go 
from Asuncion to Buenos Aires without changing cars. 

‘“‘T have thus hastily and roughly sketched some of the leading fea- 
tures of the work now going on in Latin-America, tending to its 
remarkable development and showing what the engineer and railway 
man is doing for the promotion of trade and to unite the countries 
of Latin America and bring them into closer commercial relations 
with each other and the rest of the world.” 
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N February 4, 1911, Dr. Bretrsarto Porras, who succeeds Sr. 
CONSTANTINO C. AROSEMENA as Minister of Panama, was 
officially received by President Tarr. 

In presenting his credentials as Envoy Extraordinary and 

Minister Plenipotentiary of his country to the United States, Doctor 
Porras spoke as follows: 


Mr. PresipEent: I have the honor to place in your hands the letter which accredits 
me as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary near the Government over 
which Your Excellency so worthily presides, and, at the same time, the letter of recall 
of my predecessor, Sr. C. C. AROSEMENA. 

The object of my mission is to maintain and, if possible, enhance the cordial relations 
of friendship which happily tie our two Governments. The colossal work of the canal 
enclaved in the heart of my country imparts an exceptional character to the bonds of 
friendship and interests existing between this great and powerful Republic and mine. 

To the presence of Americans there we are indebted for the stable peace, progress 
that is already apparent, and true and legitimate liberties. But apart from this great 
boon we are blessed with the canal work itseli—in which we are participants. This 
blessing places upon us very weighty responsibilities, by reason of our enviable ge0- 
graphical and commercial situation, of the fertility and easy accessibility of our terri- 
tory; but this is the very cause which creates a manner of solidarity that tightens our 
bonds with this country and safeguards our destinies. of 

This plainly simplifies my mission very greatly, and I shall spare no effort to fulfill 
it In every way. 4 

May it please you to receive the greeting I bring from the President of the Republic 
of Panama. He has directed me to express to you the sentiments of cordial friendship 
and lively interest he cherishes for the American Government and people. My 
personal sentiments are no less sincere and lively. Fervent are my wishes for your 
personal happiness and for the realization of all the ideals of the American people. 


In reply, President Tarr made the following remarks: 


Mr. Minister: I am glad to welcome you to Washington and to receive from your 
hands the letter whereby you are accredited as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Panama near the Government of the United States. Your knowl- 
edge of our institutions and the acquaintance which you made with our people during 
your former visits to this country make you doubly acceptable in this quality. 

As you rightfully remark, the relations between the United States and Panama are 
peculiar, based as they are ina large measure on the part each has taken and the interest 
each will have in the great interoceanic waterway so soon to be an accomplished fact. 
The Government and people of the United States can therefore take none but a 
lively and keen interest in all that affects the welfare of the Republic of Panama. 
Its future is necessarily associated with that of the United States, whose assistance 1m 
all rightful ways it may confidently expect in the maintenance of its stability and in 
the promotion of its development and prosperity. Therefore it is pleasing to note 
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the assurance which you give that the Republic of Panama does not fail to recognize 
its own obligations and responsibilities of cooperation in its relations with the United 
States 

I have no doubt that it will be your aim and endeavor to maintain the good under- 
standing which, since the independence of Panama, has existed between it and the 
United States and to make even more cordial, if that be possible, their friendly 
relations. 

I thank you for your personal good wishes, and should be glad if you will be so good 
as to convey to the President of Panama the expression of my high appreciation of the 
friendly sentiments to which you give utterance on his part, and the assurance of the 
like feelings which I entertain for him and for the Government and people of Panama. 

I shall take an early occasion of making to the President of Panama in writing due 
acknowledgment of the letter of recall of your predecessor. 
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HE Pan American Railway, sometimes known as the Inter- 
continental Railway, will surely be constructed. This 
may not happen in the next 10 years, but within a score 
of years it should be possible to go all the way from 

New York City to Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, and Santiago by 
rail. The completion of such a road would literally bind together 
the nations of America not only with bands of steel but with ties 
of greater friendship. There is no influence in the world that tends 
so much to develop comity among countries as facilities for traveling 
and visiting back and forth. The Pan American Railway will 
probably never be laid down and owned by any one company of a 
single nationality. There are almost insurmountable difficulties in 
achieving this. The difference in national laws of the many States 
through which it would pass, the varying rules for administration of 
companies and determining of passenger and freight rates, and 
finally, the enormous cost, would seriously interfere. On the other 
hand, there is no valid reason why the many different systems that 
are now running or being built in the countries reaching from Mexico 
south to Argentina and Chile should not be eventually linked. In 
fact, excellent progress is being made in this direction already. 
Many practical railroad men advance the argument that there can 
not be a successful intercontinental railway because few if any pas- 
sengers will wish to make a long, tiresome, and dusty journey by 
land when they can go so quickly and comfortably by fast steamers. 
They also contend that it would not do a successful through freight 
business, because no extended line of this character could give any 
such low freight rates as could the steamships. Both the asser- 
tions as to passengers and freight may be true, but it is not pos- 
sible to contend that these through conditions would in any way 
interfere with the success of the railway. The local traffic, the 
exchange of travel between different countries, and the readiness 
with which tourists could make the entire journey, visiting each 
country in turn and stopping as they thought best, would provide 
abundant passenger business, while at the same time the exchange of 
commodities between two adjoining countries or between neighbor- 
ing countries would supply the necessary freight. In this connec- 
tion it also must be remembered that whereas steamships only 
touch the coasts of various countries, the intercontinental railway, 
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with its branches, would cover their interiors where are to be found 
considerable population, prosperous towns, and natural develop- 
ment of farms, mines, etc., which make traffic for railway systems. 

A survey of the present situation proves that the Pan American 
Railway is much nearer achievement than most persons suppose. 
It is now possible to go practically all the way from New York to 
Guatemala City by rail. There are short lines in Salvador, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica which will eventually join terminals. Already a 
railroad extending through a large section of Panama, from David 
to Panama City, has been surveyed and the beginning of construc- 
tion is not far away. In Colombia there has not been much new 
construction that would be part of the Pan American system, but 
new lines are being contemplated and financed. In Ecuador railroad 
connections already exist between Guayaquil, the port, and Quito, 
the capital. A good part of this line would be the trunk system of 
the intercontinental railway. In Peru, the road from Cusco south 
to Lake Titicaca, and the road in Bolivia from Lake Titicaca south 
to the capital, La Paz, and then running south into Chile, would 
form important links in the Pan American system. <A new longi- 
tudinal line is already under construction in Chile, and a road which 
reaches from the heart of Bolivia south through Argentina to Buenos 
Aires is nearly completed. Transcontinental railways from Bolivia to 
Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay are also under partial construction 
n the form of new roads running into undeveloped sections of that 
part of the world. 

Each International Conference of American Republics which has 
been held during the last 20 years has adopted resolutions strongly 
in favor of the Pan American Railway, and the sentiment of men 
both in the official and business life of all the Republics is strongly 
in favor of it. That its realization, therefore, is not far away must 
be an admitted fact. The only serious obstacles in the way are 
engineering difficulties through the Andes Mountains, but greater 
triumphs over nature than those required have already been achieved 
in the Andes themselves and in other parts of the world. With, there- 
fore, capital and international cooperation, this linking together of the 
American Republics should become a reality and not remain a dream. 








The Buccaneers in the West Indies in the XVII Century. By C. H. Harine. With 
maps and illustrations. Pp. 298. New York. E.P.Dutron & Co. 


The aim and object of this volume, which as the author puts it— 


is not only to give a narrative, according to the most authentic, available sources, of the more brilliant 
exploits of these sea rovers, but what is of greater interest and importance, to trace the policy pursued toward 
them by the English and French Governments, 


is a praiseworthy one, and, while we are grateful for the new sources of information to 
which he introduces us, we can not but regret that the book is not more complete 
and more evenly balanced. ; 
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Illustrations from old wood engravings appearing in John Masefield’s ‘“‘On the Spanish Main.” 


Hitherto most of our knowledge regarding the buccaneers, also known as freebooters 
by the Dutch and flibustiers by the French, but characterized as pirates, ladrones, 
and demonios by the Spaniards, has been derived from such traditional sources as 
ExQUuEMELIN, himself a buccanneer, and from Dampier, WAFER, and certain con- 
temporary missionary writers then resident in the West Indies. But the author of the 
present work, not satisfied with these sources, has had recourse to the manuscripts and 
state papers in various English and French archives, and Government officers, as well 
as to a number of recently published works which throw new light on the exploits of the 
corsairs of the seventeenth century, the secret relations between them and their respec- 
tive Governments, and the motives which actuated them in their long warfare against 
the Spaniards in the West Indies and on terra firma. 
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The following account of the buccaneers, whose operations extended over the greater 
part of a century, and who after their suppression by the treaty of Ryswick in 1697 
became pirates, who flew at every flag from Peru to Guinea and Malabar, gives a good 
idea of the character of the reckless and ruthless adventurers who were so long the 
scourge of the lands washed by the Caribbean—men to whom pillage was a lawful occu- 
pation and to whom Spanish plate fleets were the legitimate guerdons of dare-devilism 
and piratical strategy unlike anything of its kind recorded in the annals of our race: 

They were desperate men, accustomed to living at sea with notrade but burning and plundering, and 
unlikely to take orders from any but stronger and faster frigates. Nor was this condition of affairs sur- 
prising when we consider that in the seventeenth century there flowed from Europe to the West Indies 
adventurers from every class of society; men doubtless often endowed withstrong personalities, enterpris- 
ing and intrepid; but often, too, of mediocre intelligence or little education, and usually without either 
money or scruples. They included many who had revolted from the narrow social laws of European 


countries and were disinclined to live peaceably within the bounds of any organized society. Many, too, 
had belonged to rebellious political factions at home, men of the better classes, who were banished or who 
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emigrated in order to keep their heads upon their shoulders. In France the total exhaustion of public and 
Private fortune at the end of the religious wars disposed many to seek to recoup themselves out of the 
mmense colonial riches of the Spaniards; while the disorders of the Rebellion and the Commonwealth in 
England caused successive emigrations of Puritans and Loyalists to the newer England beyond the seas. 
At the close of the Thirty Years’ War, too, a host of French and English adventurers, who had fattened 
upon Germany and her misfortunes, were left without a livelihood, and doubtless many resorted to emi- 
gration as the sole means of continuing their life of freedom and even of license. Coming to the West Indies 
these men, so various in origin and character, hoped soon to acquire there riches which they lost or coveted 
at home, and, their expectations deceived, they often broke, in a formal and absolute manner, the bonds 
which attached them to theirfellow humanity. Jamaica, especially, suffered in this respect, for it had been 
colonized in the first instance by discontented refractory soldiers, and it was being recruited largely 
by transported criminals and vagabonds. In contrast with the policy of Spain, which placed the most 
careful restrictions upon the class of emigrants sent to her American possessions, England from the very 
beginning used her colonies, and especially the West Indian islands, as a dumping ground for her refuse 
population. Within a short time a regular trade sprang up for furnishing the colonies with servile labor 
from the prisons of the mother country Scotscaptured at the battleof Dunbar and Worcester, English, 
French, Irish, and Dutch pirates lying in the goals of Dorchester and Plymouth, if ‘‘not thought fit to be 
tried for their lives,’’ were shipped to Barbados, Jamaica and the other Antilles. In August, 1656, the 
Council of State issued an order for all lewd and dangerous persons, rogues, vagrants, and other idlers, who 
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had no way of livelihood and refused to work, to be transported by contractors to the English plantations 
in America. 

What was extraordinary about the peculiar warfare of the buccaneers—they loved to call themselves 
The Brethren oj the Coast—was that it was carried on when England, France, and Holland were in Europe 
at peace with Spain. But the treaties of peace did not bind anyone beyond the line; that is, south of the 
Tropic of Cancer and west of the meridian of the Azores. Beyond these two lines, called les linges del’ enclos 
@ emieties, French and Spanish ships might attack each other and take fair prizes as in war. And what 
is here said of French ships was equally true of Dutch and English vessels. The English buccaneers, or 
Corsairs, or privateers, as one may choose to call them, had early gained the unenviable reputation of being 
the most adept pirates in the western seas. Indeed, as far back as the sixteenth century, SCALIGER, the 
noted Italian humorist, declared that nulli melius piraticam exercent quam Angli, and from that time on till 
the sacking of Panama by MorGAN, the English seadogs were the terror of the colonies in the every part 
ofthe world. Even the Dutch, who were for a while but little behind the English as freebooters, were ever 
ready to doff their hats to such men as DRAKE, SAWKINS, and MORGAN, and expressed their admiration 
of their piratical prowess in the words Den Engelseman is een Duyvil voor cen Mensch. 

The inveterate hostility with which the Englishman learned to regard the Spaniard in the latter 
half of the sixteenth and throughout the seventeenth century found its most remarkable expression in the 
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exploits of the Elizabethan seadogs and of the buccaneers of a later period. The religious differences and 
political jealousies which grew out of the turmoil of the Reformation and the moral anarchy incident to 
the dissolution of ancient religious institutions were the motive causes for an’ outburst of piratica 
activity comparable only with the professional piracyof the Barbary States. 


But these were not the only motive causes of piracy and buccaneering. The chief 
reason was undoubtedly, as CROMWELL expressed it, ‘‘the gaining an interest” in the 
West Indies, which were then entirely under the control of Spain. What he meant 
by “gaining an interest’’ was disclosed by subsequent events, which showed that it 
was nothing less than a share of the trade of the Spanish colonies, which was then en- 
tirely in the hands of the merchants of the mother country, and the possession of certain 
of the islands in the Caribbean as well as of territory on the mainland. 

In attaining this object the Protector was backed by his countrymen, although 
there were not wanting those who ‘‘did not approve of this type of warfare against 
the Spaniards. This kind of marooning cruising in the West India trade, of plunder- 
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ing and burning towns,’’ brought a brave, pious soldier with a long experience and 
honorable military record in the Massachusetts colony— 

though it hath long been practiced in these parts, yet is not honorable for a princely navy, neither was it 
I think, the work designed, though perhaps it may be tolerated at present. 

It has usually been supposed that the only losers by the lawlessness and depreda- 
tions of the buccaneers were the Spaniards, but Mr. Harine shows that this was 
far from being the case. The losses and sufferings of the Spaniards were indeed 
terrible, but— 


the advantages accruing to the invaders or to the colonies that received and supported them scarcely com- 
pensated for the effort it cost them. 


Mr. Hartine further observes: 


The privateers really injured English trade as much as they injured Spanish navigation, and if the Eng- 
lish in the second half of the seventeenth century had given the Spaniards as little cause for enmity in the 
West Indies as the Dutch had done, they, perhaps, rather than the Dutch, would have been the convoys, 
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and sharers in the rich flotas. The Spaniards, moreover, if not in the court at home, at least in the colonies, 
would have readily lent themselves to a trade illicit, though it be with the English islands; a trade more- 
over which it was the constant aim of English diplomacy to encourage and maintain, had they been able 
to assure themselves that their English neighbors were their friends. But when outrage succeeded upon 
outrage and the English governors seemed, in spite of their protestations of innocence, to make no progress 
toward stopping them, the Spaniards naturally concluded that the English Government was the best of 
liars and the worst of friends. From another point of view, too, the activities of the buccaneers was directly 
opposed to the commercial interest of Great Britain. Ofall the nations of Europe the Spaniards were those 
profited least from their American possessions. It was the English, the French, and the Dutch who car- 
ried their merchandise to Cadiz and freighted the Spanish American fleets and who, at the return of these 
fleets from Porto Bello and Vera Cruz, appropriated the greater part of the gold, silver, and precious stuffs 
which composed their cargoes. And when the buccaneers cut off a Spanish galleon or wrecked the Spanish 
cities on the main, it was not so much the Spaniards who suffered as the foreign merchants interested in 
the trade between Spain and her colonies. If the policy of the English and French Governments toward 
the buccaneers gradually changed from one of connivance or encouragement to one of hostility and sup- 
pression, it was because they came to realize that it was easier and more profitable to absorb the trade 
and riches of Spanish America through the peaceful agencies of treaty and concession than by endeavoring 
to enforce a trade in the old-fashioned way inaugurated by Drake and his Elizabethan contemporaries. 
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The contemplation of the many new sources—manuscript and printed—used by 
the author in illuminating the English and French sides of his story makes one regret 
that he was unable to present the Spanish side with equal completeness. It can 
not be that the two Spanish works quoted by him—those, namely, of D. Dionisio 
pE ALCEDO y HERRERA and CErsreo FERNANDEZ Duro—are the only ones avail- 
able respecting a matter that was of such vital importance to the Spanish nation for 
so long and tragic a period as that embraced by the relentless warfare of corsairs and 
buccaneers. While the English were systematically baiting Spaniards and forcing 
trade upon them, willy-nilly; while the governors of Jamaica, Tortuga, Guadaloupe, 
and Martinique were granting letters of marque to privateers; and the officials of the 
Spanish Crown at Porto Bello, Santiago de Cuba, and elsewhere were issuing commis- 
sions of war against their enemies and making reprisals wherever possible, it can not 
be that the Spanish chroniclers, who were always so diligent in collecting the fullest 
information respecting everything that concerned the colonies or the mother coun- 
try, were in this single instance, where the commerce and the prestige of the nation were 
at stake, either idle or remiss in duty. The archives in Spain and Latin America 
are, we are satisfied, as rich in material about the buccaneers as they are regarding 
far less important matters, and if Mr. Harine will only ferret it out, as he has fer- 
reted out the long-ignored reports and papers in the English and French archives 
bearing on the interesting epoch with which his book deals, he will do much toward 
giving his work that completeness which it now lacks. And if, furthermore, he will 
dwell-more at length on the exploits of L’OLonnois and MANSFIELD, probably the 
ablest of the buccaneers, one who dreamed of establishing a buccaneer common- 
wealth, and who would very likely have succeeded had his career not been’ cut short 
when success was almost within his grasp, he will give us what will for a long time 
to come be the standard work on the subject of which it treats. 

But while he is giving his attention to those more important changes, so essential 
to his opus majus, let him not neglect certain minor things which seem to have been 
strangely overlooked. The proof reading has in places been very carelessly done. To 
find two words like ‘‘Popacan” and ‘‘Mariauita” for Popayan and MariquitTa 
misspelled in a single line betrays more than ordinary carelessness. But a more 
serious fault than misspelled words is certain misstatements of fact. He refers, for 
instance, not once but several times, to the Jesuit historians ‘“‘Lapat” and 
‘‘TDuTeRTRE.”’ How he could have fallen into such an error, if he has actually con- 
sulted the works of these writers, is difficult to understand. Neither was a Jesuit. 
Both of them were Dominicans. Again he tells us, on page 73, that— 

In March, 1694, the Jesuit (sic) writer, LABAT, took part (sic) in amass at Martinique which was performed 
(sic) for some French buccaneers in pursuance of a vow (?) made when they were taking two English 
vessels near Barbadoes. 

A Catholic priest does not perform a mass, but says or celebrates it. But in this 
particular instance, when we are informed that Lasar took part in the mass, we are 
at a loss to know whether he simply assisted at it or whether he was the celebrant. 

We trust the changes we have indicated can be made in a new edition. If they 
should be, we shall welcome Mr. Hartne’s work as the best on the subject in the 
English language. He will then be equipped for a work on the ‘‘ Buccaneers of the 
South Seas,’’ which we trust he will find time and inclination to write, a subject 
that has never yet been adequately treated, but which is scarcely inferior in interest, 
romance, and deeds of daring and valor to that of ‘‘The Buccaneers of the West Indies 
of the Seventeenth Century.” 
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‘“‘Our Foreign Service. The ‘A B C’ of American Diplomacy.’’ By FREDERICK VAN 
Dyne. Rochester, N. Y., The Lawyers Cooperative Publishing Company. 
1909. ix, 316 p. Plates. Size 54 by 84 inches. Price, $2.50. 


The author, whose previous works on “Citizenship of the United States,’’ and 
“ Naturalization,’ entitled him to a high position among American authorities on 
statecraft, has compiled an extremely useful volume. He takes up the study of the 
Diplomatic Service and the Consular Service from their inception, and includes copies 
of the routine letters and forms in constant use in these two branches of the Government 
service. 

Under the heading of “‘ Duties,’’ Mr. Van Dyne includes this significant paragraph: 


In this commercial age, with the strong competition for supremacy in the export trade,and the various 
efforts being made by foreign governments to secure advantages over the American manufacturer and 
exporter, our diplomatic officers are required to keep a keen eye on all measures relating to commerce which 
may affect our interests, and to give our Government prompt information thereof. 


The Consular Service is extensively described, and the duties of consuls under all 
possible contingencies are explained in clear and simple English. 

The book contains a valuable Appendix, which gives the regulations governing 
appointments and promotions in the Consular Service, regulations governing examina- 
tions, sample examination papers, forms, etc., and is furnished with a complete index. 

The work, while only contemplating giving the first essentials in instruction in 
diplomacy, is nevertheless worthy of the attention of all diplomatic and consular 
officers in the American service. 


The United States of Brazil, with a chapter on “‘The Republic of Uruguay.’ By 
CHARLES W. DomvitLE-Fire. Illustrated. London, Francis GrirrirHs, 34 
Maiden Lane, 1910. Price 12s. d. 


The author published only recently ‘“‘ The Great States of South America’’ (reviewed 
on p. 114, of the BuLietINn for January, 1911), and has now given special study to the 
largest of these “States” in a volume of 247 pages, the concluding 10 pages being given 
to the neighboring Republic of Uruguay. The numerous illustrations are selected 
with care and judgment, and convey a practical idea of the development of the cities 
as well as of the wildness and naturalness of the vast interior. There are two parts— 
Old Brazil and Modern Brazil—the former presenting a historical background by 
which the latter may be the better understood. There is nothing new in the book, 
and diligent proof reading can discover errors that ought to be eliminated from a publi- 
cation of this character, but for the purpose of presenting a worthy picture of the 
country and_its people, it can be commended as interesting and trustworthy. 


Zwei jahre unter den Indianern (two years among the Indians). By Dr. THEoDoR 
Kocu-Griinspere. Two volumes, about 775 pages altogether. Published by 
Ernst WasmutuH, A.G. Berlin, 1909. 440 illustrations, 22 engravings, and 5 
maps, prepared by the author. 


Doctor GrunBEeRG has done wonderful service in presenting this account of his 
studies among the Indians of the regions of the Amazon, beyond the junction with that 
stream of the little known Rio Negro. Not only is hea qualified student of ethnology 
and kindred sciences, but he carried with him that delightful sympathy toward the 
natives which is undoubtedly the strongest factor in acquiring their confidence, so that 
what is revealed may be taken for the truth, in both the racial and social interpretations 
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of the words. Asan addition to the knowledge of these seldom visited and slowly dis- 
appearing tribes of the Brazilian Tropics, these volumes are invaluable, and must be a 
permanent contribution to the literature of the subject. Doctor GRUNBERG gives, in 
many of the chapters, his serious conclusions concerning the aborigines and their 
position in the human scale, but he lightens all of his pages with so much human inter- 
est in his native friends, comrades, and fellow travelers, that the reader appreciates 
how close we all are in the one great family of man. The author has been again 
appointed to make a second expedition in Brazil. 


“The Pocket Guide to the West Indies.’’ Colonial edition. By AtgerRNon E. 
Asprnatt. London, Duckworth & Co., 1910. xv, 315 p. xxiv. Maps. 
Plates. Size, 44 by 7 inches. Price 5 shillings. 


- This is a good guide to the British West Indies, but not comprehensive in the 
information contained on Cuba, Haiti, or Santo Domingo. The Havana hotel list 
herein given, is, to say the least, meager. A few pages are devoted to the Panama 
Canal, but we fear the author has, in deference to national prejudice, slighted the 
Latin West Indies to the benefit of the British. 

The make-up of the book is good. It is of a convenient size, printed in clear type, 
with just enoughfillustrations and guide maps. 


‘‘Montezuma and the Conquest of Mexico.’’ By ExizABETH EGGLESTON SEELYE, 
assisted by Epwarp Eceeaueston. New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1880. 
385 p. Plate. Size, 42 by 74 inches. Price $1.25. 


This is a timely reprint of an earlier edition which gave the story of the “‘Conquest 
of Mexico” as learned from the letters of CorrEs himself and BeErNAL Draz, who was 
nowise an enthusiastic admirer of his chiefs—a one-sided source of information 
unfortunately, but after all, the best available. 

It is to be regretted that there are no records from an Aztec source that would give 
the other side of the most remarkable exploit. 

The book is neatly bound, well printed, and easily read. 


“Documentos Histéricos Mexicanos,’’ obra commemorativa del Primer Centenario 
de la Independencia de Mexico. La publica el Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, 
Historia y Etnologia. Bajo la direccién de GENaRo Garcia. Por acuerdo de la 
Secretaria de Instruccién Ptiblica y Bellas Artes. Six volumes in quarto of 
500 pages. Profusely illustrated, with magnificant cromolithographs, vignets, 
engravings, and cuts. Press of the National Museum of Arquiology, History, 
and Ethnology. Mexico, 1910. 


This is a collection and classification of all the documents and data relative to the 
struggle for Mexican independence. It is published in memory of the men who 
revolted against Spanish authority and contains much material hitherto unavailable. 
To the student of Mexican history it holds much of interest, and Sefior GENARO 
Garcia has earned the gratitude of his countrymen for the masterly manner of 
compilation. 

The volumes are excellent examples of the printers’ art and show clearly the progress 
made in this line by Mexico. Sefior Garcia and his collaborators are to be sincerely 
congratulated on the result of their labors. 
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‘“‘La Cuna del Descubridor de America, Cristobal, Colon.’’ Por JuAN Souarr. Im- 
prenta de IsipoRE DE BENEDETTI, Buenos Aires, 1910. A pamphlet of 84 pages, 
octavo. 


We have ever failed to take seriously the conflicts that rage in rival communities 
for the honor that comes with the location of a great man’s birthplace. 

The volume before us pretends to set at rest for all time the spurious claims of Genoa 
as the natal city of CoLtumBus, substituting Terrarossa (auspicious name) in the 
Valley of Fontanabuona, of the Province of Genoa, as the cradle place of the discoverer. 
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The matter is decided to the entire satisfaction of the author, who concludes his 


work with a chapter that identifies the father of CoristopHER CoLUMBUS and dis- 
tinguishes him from others of the same name. 





“Cane Sugar: A Text-book on the Agriculture of the Sugar Cane, the Manufacture 
of Cane Sugar, and the Analysis of Sugar-House Products; Together with a 
Chapter on the Fermentation of Molasses.’’ By Nort Dererr. Altrincham 
(Manchester), England. Norman Roper, 1911. xv,592p. Illus. Plates. Size, 
6 by 9% inches. Price 1 pound. 


There is no dearth of literature dealing with the subject of sugar cane and its cul- 
tivation, but the book before us is of exceptional merit. 

One is at once struck with the perfection of the plates, which are distinctly artistic, 
and we judge accurate; the binding is cleverly appropriate and the typography 
will be appreciated by those who read much. In fact, the whole physical side of 
the book leaves nothing to be desired. 

The text is the work of a man whose previous book on ‘‘Sugar and the Sugar Cane” 
is a standard wherever the saccharum grass is grown. The author, having been 
alchemist, factory manager, and sugar technologist in a large experiment station, 
therefore is a thoroughly trained technical and practical expert, and the information 
contained in this volume is sure to be of service to the intelligent practical planter. 

The work is a skillful condensation and classification of the latest theory and practice 
in cane culture. 
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“Progressive Argentina,’’ by JamMEsS DavenrorT WHELPLEY, in ‘‘The Century 
Magazine’’ for March, is one of the best short articles dealing with that remarkable 
country that it has been our pleasure to read for a considerable time, although an 
enormous amount of published matter has appeared on this Republic during the last 
year. 

This paper by the well-known commercial expert epitomizes the data on conditions 
in Argentina and gives one a wide view of the situation and a keen focus on the future. 

Mr. WHELPLEY quotes some interesting figures on Argentine trade in 1909: 


Argentina is the greatest exporter of corn in the world; she sends abroad more chilled and frozen meat 
than any other country. Only Russia excels her in wheat exports, and only Australia contributes more 
wool to international trade. The story of her occupations is told in the fact that nearly $4,500,000,000 of 
working capital is represented in the pastoral and agricultural pursuits and in the allied industries, while 
less than $100,000,000 is involved in manufactures, and this includes electric-light and power plants used 
in the larger cities. 

Among these pastoral and agricultural lines the future of Argentina lies. Her manufacturing industries 
will grow in variety and in value, but they will ever remain a comparatively inconsiderable part of her 
national wealth. Nature herself has set her limitations with no uncertain hand. A serious lack of fuel and 
water are characteristic of her vast areas. The great meat-and-bread-producing regions are in the eastern 
half and in their physical characteristics resembie western Kansas. To the west, and extending to the 
foothills ofthe Cordilleras, is the desert, which may be likened to Arizona. Along the foothills of the Andes 
conditions prevail similar to those which hold on the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains. To the north 
the subtropics are invaded, with a more plentiful rainfall and considerable forests of hard woods. To the 
south lies Patagonia, with its long reach down toward the Antarctic. 


In comparing the country geographically with the United States, he perhaps 
brings a better mental picture to the average American than he could in any other 
way. This analogy might in a degree be extended to the population of the two 
countries. For instance: 


Out of a total population of a little over 6,000,000, nearly one-third are foreign-born and probably more 
than half of the other two-thirds sprang from foreign-born parents. Of the foreign-born, over 1,000,000 
are Italian, or fully one-sixth of the present population. Nearly 700,000 were born in Spain, over 100,000 
in France, 40,000 in Austria, 30,000 in England, and 25,000 in Germany. The rest of the foreign-born 
came in small numbers from many far places, or from other South American countries, Brazil furnishing 
the greatest number. As far as is known, there are fewer than 3,000 North Americans now resident in 
the Argentine. 


The author then tells us that the result of this mingling of races is a type of man of 
quick intelligence, natural-born talker, proud, sensitive, and ambitious. 

Of course it is well known that England is very heavily interested financially in 
Argentina, having some $750,000,000 invested in railroads alone, and for this reason 
it is easily understood that Great Britain holds a commanding position in the markets 
of the country. 

Of further interest in the matter of trade, the author says: 


Racial affinity takes the Argentino to Europe for business or pleasure rather than to the United States 
There is no immigration from North America, and the freight situation affords no return cargoes to the 
United States. In 1909 oversea vessels to the number of 4,095 entered Argentine ports, and 4,199 sailed 
away. Of the 4,095 arrivals, 522 came from the United States, one-half of these being small sailing vessels, 
most of them loaded with lumber from Gulf ports. Of the 4,199 departures, only 83 steamships and 8 
sailing vessels cleared for North American ports. Briefly, this means that the cargo business between 
the United States and Argentine is nearly all one way. It is for this reason that it is found difficult to 
make any headway with American trade in coal, the same being a very large item in the Argentine trade 
with England. Ships must have cargo both ways or charge the entire voyage to a single cargo. This 
is a most serious drawback to the increase of American business in the Argentine, and it is difficult to see 
at this time just how the situation can be changed. 
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As a hopeful sign for the future, we quote the following: 


It must not be assumed, however, that there is any lack of ocean transportation for freight or passengers 
between New York and the Argentine. Ocean freight is the cheapest commodity in the world, consid- 
ering the service rendered, and there is always keen competition for cargo. From $3 to $4 per ton is the 
rate from New York to Buenos Aires, and charters have recently been contracted for as low as $1.75 per 
ton for this journey of over 6,000 miles, a figure considerably less than the usual rate from Europe to Buenos 
Aires. The direct passenger and mail service is slower and less frequent than it might be, and probably 
should be, to stimulate exchanges between the United States and Argentina; but there is at present little 
apparent inducement for expediting the same, except for patriotic reasons or in the hope that the future 
will justify the effort and the expenditure. 


Mr. WHELPLEY continues with a careful exposition of the means taken by English 
and German merchants to establish themselves firmly in the Argentine market, and 
then takes up a discussion of the United States trade. 


The status of the trade of the United States in the Argentine is peculiar. A few big American corpora- 
tions have gone at it carefully, intelligently, and with continued energy. American steel and iron makers 
have found a profitable field in which they have won a fair share of bus-ness in sharp competition with 
England, Germany, and Belgium. Lately Russia has appeared upon the scene as a seller of steel rails, 
and her prices have upset all former market conditions. It remains to be seen, however, whether Russia 
can maintain her position for any length of time as to supply and prices. 

American harvesting machinery takes care of the crops of the Argentine, as it does those of many other 
countries. The American oil companies supply the Argentine market with illuminating and lubricating 
oils. The American packing interests have gone heavily into the shipping of frozen and chilled meat, and 
now control probably 50 per cent of the Argentine export trade in those products. As yet the shipments 
areall to Europe, but the time may come when the people of the United States will look to the Argentine to 
supplement the homesupply of breadand meat. American methods have quiterecently given the Argentine 
cattle raisers a moment of bewilderment from which they have not yet fully recovered. During the live- 
stock show of last year the packing interests found a few head of Hereford steers to their liking, and ran 
the auction price up to over $5,000 for each steer, a world’s record in the price of beef. It was an advertise- 
ment, costly in first outlay, but it has set all the cattle raisers of the Argentine in motion in the direction 
of better-bred stock,and has given them an idea of just what is wanted by the packing houses. It was 
an object lesson which will probably bring satisfactory results to both teacher and pupil, and it was an 
American idea. 

Outside of these greater branches of American trade which have made an outlet in the Argentine, there 
are many others which have obtained a good footing, and more are yet tocome. One hears the same dis- 
couraging stories here as elsewhere concerning American exporters—bad packing, neglect of the wishes 
of foreign customers, indifference to local conditions, and, worse than anything else, bad faith in the filling 
of orders, not only as to quality and quantity, but as to promises. In the degree to which the manufac- 
turers of the United States outgrow the idea that foreign trade consists merely of dumping a surplus upon 
an outside market to get rid of overproduction, so will the foreign trade of the United States increase 
permanently with each passing year. 


The article is a most thorough one, and is unhesitatingly recommended to all who 
are interested in the future of ‘‘the silver country.” 


‘Argentine Patagonia—A Land of the Future.’’ By Marrion Witcox. Appearing 
in the December number of the ‘‘ Bulletin of the American Geographical Society” is a 
paper which gives some interesting details of the colonization of this section of Argen- 
tina by a party of Welshmen, and although the colony suffered many deprivations, 
principally because of lack of communication with the outside world, it now seems 
probable that this great territory of Argentina will take on the same character of 
development that has been brought about in our Northwestern States. An elaborate 
system of irrigation has been inaugurated, and it only needs the arrival of colonists 
and the completion of transportation lines to add another enormous section to the 
world’s wheat-producing area. 


The traditional word Patagonia has practically disappeared from the maps of modern 
geographies. Argentina has given the official names of Santa Cruz and Tierro del 
Fuego to the territories covering what was once the region of the Patagonians east of 
the mountain ridge, and Chile uses the name Magallanes for the territory west of the 
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divide. Patagonia is an ancient title, however, as it was inscribed on a map as early 
as 1529, and has ever since been recognized as indicating a geographical, if not a 
political, division of the earth’s surface. Therefore students are loath to abandon 
the word, and is retained in one of the newest critical essays of that part of South’ 
America. Sttidien iiber Wesi-Patagonien (Studies on West Patagonia) is the heading 
of an article fby Hans Steffen, with a map, which appeared in the “‘Geographische 
Zeitschrift, Leipzig” in the numbers for September 24 and October 19,1909. As a 
matter of fact, this is more than a simple article, for it presents a résumé of the entire 
knowledge of this wonderful region of Chile. West Patagonia means about what is 
the Province of Magallanes to-day, and the geological, climatic, and landscape con- 
ditions are examined with great care. The author acknowledges that his material is 
only a groundwork for further study, but certainly to have such well-collected mate- 
rial is a good beginning in any case. 


Under the title ‘‘En Argentine,’’ the ‘‘ Figaro,”’ of Paris, is running a very interesting 
series of articles written by its special correspondent, Mr. Jutes Hurer, describing 
his trip to the Argentine Republic, where he was sent especially for this purpose by 
the ‘‘ Figaro.”’ In the first of the articles which have been published, the writer 
gives a graphic description of the trip from the moment of his departure, the life 
on ship board, the stop at Rio, the arrival in Buenos Aires, and his impression of 
the city and the life and customs of its inhabitants. Mr. Huret’s articles are written 
n the easy delightful style of the raconteur, and the privileged reader of the “‘ Figaro”’ 
looks forward to their appearance with the greatest possible interest. 


The Special Exhibition Supplement of the ‘‘ Review of the River Plate,’’ gives all 
the details of the awards and exhibits of the recent Buenos Aires exhibition. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that British exporters of steel products trace 
orders to the value of $3,000,000 directly to the influence of their participation in 
this celebration. 


“The British Pavilions in the Railway and Land Transport Section,’’ a supplement 
to ‘‘ The Standard,’’ is a series of descriptive articles dealing with the exhibitions of 
British corporations at the recent centenary celebration in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
This supplement contains material that would be undoubtedly instructive to any 
American manufacturers who contemplate entering the Latin American field. 


“Over the Andes in a Hand Car,’ a thrilling description of a ride through the Trans- 
Andean tunnel, by Marion Wincox, appears in “‘ Travel’’ for February, 1911. 


“Trade of the United States in South America,’’ by Percy F. Martin, and ‘‘An 
American’s Chances of Success in Argentina,’ are two timely articles in the Feb- 
ruary number of ‘‘ Exporters’ Review.”’ 


“Le Président Gémez et la politique Vénézuélienne,’”’ by J. HumBeErt, and “Les 
Universitiés Argentines,’ by E. Herrero-Ductoux, are two analytical articles in 
the “Bulletin de la Bibliotheque Américaine,”’ for October 15, 1910. 

In the first the author enlarges on the fact that with the inauguration of President 
Gomez Venezuela has entered on a new era of development in her history, one that 
presages a prosperous and stable future. Without doubt President Gomez in the 
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two years that he has held office has accomplished much in the way of a thorough 
organization of the Government of his country. 

The article dealing with the Universities of Argentina will come as a surprise to 
a great many who are entirely unacquainted with the development of education in 
the Latin countries. Mr. Herrero-Ductoux makes a comparison of the system 
of education in vogue in Paris with that of Argentina, which is very flattering to the 
latter country. 


“Potosi,’’ by Prof. Hiram Bineuam, of Yale University. In the January number 
of the ‘‘ Bulletin of the American Geographical Society,” Professor BrinacHam depicts 
this ancient capital of the western Spanish world, and tells us of the departed glories 
of this magnified mining camp. The city is 13,500 feet above the level of the sea and 
lies in the shadow of Cerro—the cone of silver—that gave the city its ancient fame. 


The discovery of silver at Potosi was made by a Ilama driver about the middle of the sixteenth century 
Tt was soon found that the mountain was traversed by veins ofextremelyrich ore. After the gold of the Incas 
had been gathered up and disposed of, Potosi became the most important part of all the Spanish possessions 
in America. At the beginning of the seventeenth century, when New York and Boston were still 
undreamed of, Potosi was already a large and very wealthy city. It attracted the presence of hundreds 
of Spanish adventurers, including many grandees. In short, it had taken on all the signs of luxury that 
are common to big mining camps. Grandees in sumptuous apparel rode gaily caparisoned horses up and 
down the stony streets, bowing graciously to charming ladies dressed in the most costly attire that easily 
gotten wealth could procure. On feast days, and particularly on national holidays like the King’s birth 
day, elabora.e and expensive entertainments were given. 

If it were not for the wide expanse of ruins and the very large number of churches, it would be difficult 
to realize that this was ever the largest vity in America. The routes which led to the Bolivian plateau 
became the greatest thoroughfares in America. Money flowed more freely than water. In fact, the 
Spaniards found considerable difficulty during the dry season in supplying the city with sufficient quanti- 
ties of the later commodity to use in washing the ore and in meeting the ordinary needs ofa large population. 
Consequently they went up into the hills above the city and built, at great expense, a score of dams to 
hold back the water that fell during the rainy season and preserve it for the dry. 

Immediately following the wars of independence, and the consequent opening of the country to foreign 
capital, a wild mining fever set in among London capitalists. Greedy and ignorant directors took advan - 
tage of the cupidity of the British public to enrich themselves, while incidentally working the mines of 
Potosi with disproportionately expensive establishments. So eager was the public to take stock in Potosi 
that shares which at the outset were quoted at 75 or 80 rose incredibly in the short space of six weeks. 
Some of them went up above 5,000. As was to be expected, this speculative fever was followed by a panic, 
which ruined not only the stockholders, but those unfortunates, like EDMUND TEMPLE, who had gone to 
Potosi in the employ of one of the wildcat companies, and those South Americans that had honored their 
drafts in London. Then followed a long period of stagnation. But as railroads came nearer and cart roads 
began to multiply, transportation became cheaper and new enterprises sprang up. 


The stratas of silver run small nowadays, and the mining of the baser metal, tin, 
is the prize of the workers. 
Asa tangible evidence of the old-time industry, the mint still is there. 


The principal object of interest in the city, however, is the Casa Nacional de Moneda, the great mint, 
which was begun in colonial days to receive the plunder that the Spaniards took out of the hill by means 
of forced labor of their Indian slaves. It extends over two city blocks, and is really a collection of build- 
ings covered by a massive roof and surrounded by a high wall with only oneentrance. The front is striking 
At regular intervals along the roof are little stone ornaments like funeral urns. The few windows are care- 
fully guarded with iron bars. On either side of the elaborately-decorated facade of the two-storied portal 
are wooden balconies, over which projects the heavily-timbered roof covered with large red tiles. 

As one enters the great building from the street and passes between massive doors into a large courtyard, 
the first thing that attracts one’s attention is an enormous face, 4 feet in diameter, which looks down at the 
intruder from over the archway that leads to the second courtyard. The gigantic face has a malicious grin, 
yet bears a distinct resemblance to BAccHUS. Who put it here and what it signifies, does not seem to be 
known. Suffice it to say that many of the Quichuas before starting on a journey come to the courtyard 
to make obeisance to the face, throwing down in front of it a quid of coca leaves just as they used to do to 
the rising sun in the time of Incas. 

The courtyard is surrounded by an arcade with heavy arches, over which runs the carved balustrade 
of the second-story balcony. In the second patio, which is also paved with cut stones, a tiny narrow-gauge 
railway is used to carry silver ingots from the treasure room to the stamping machines. In one of the build- 
ings isa physics laboratory. Inanother, a littlegymnasium. In stilla third, a collection of minerals. All 
of which are evidences that here are the beginnings of a school of mines that is being developed under the 
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able direction of an intelligent young Bolivian engineer who received his training at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity in the United States. In another old building are still standing the great wooden machines that 
were formerly used in the process of hammering out the silver. In a large room on the second floor of still 
another are kept the vellum-bound records of the mint and all the dies which have been used for the past 
200 years. According to the records, the silver taken from here in the colonial days amounted to about 
two billion ounces. Most of the stamping was done by hand. The Bolivian Government has cleared out 
two or three of the structures and installed modern machinery imported from the United States. 

One of the most remarkable features of the mint is the size and condition of the huge timbers that sup- 
port the roof. They are as sound to-day as they were 200 years ago, when, with infinite labor, they were 
brought across the mountains from the distant forests of the Chaco. 

The roof is surmounted by a number of small sentry boxes, which are connected by little paths and 
stairways that lead to all parts of the structure. In the old days it was necessary not only to protect the 
‘““ money-house”’ against possible attacks from without, but to make sure that the Indians, who were 
assigned to work in the mint, did not escape from the attics where they slept at night. 


‘‘Two American arbitrations before the Permanent Court of the Hague’’ (Deux 
Arbitrages américains devant la Cour Permanente de la Haye) is one of the leading 
articles appearing in the last number of the ‘‘ Revue des Sciences Politiques,” of Paris, 
in which the writer, Mr. Gzorcrs ScELLE reviews at considerable length the North 
Atlantic fisheries case, recently passed upon by the Hague tribunal. In the next 
issue of the ‘‘ Revue” the case of the Orinoco Navigation Company against Venezuela 
will be taken up. 

In his introduction Mr. ScELLE says that among the nations that have done most 
for the great cause of arbitration the United States deserves to be placed in the first 
rank, and that since the famous Jay treaty, dating from 1794, it has been connected 
with more arbitrations than any other country, except possibly England. It is bound 
to almost all the nations of Europe and America by a close system of permanent arbi- 
tration treaties, and its efforts in the two Peace Conferences, in favor of obligatory 
arbitration, its support of the French delegation at the time of the second meeting of 
the Hague, have made it morally our ally in the good fight for peace and justice. Of 
the seven arbitration cases decided by the permanent Court of the Hague since the 
beginning of its existence up to June 1, 1910, the United States was interested in 
four, and it is again found as a plaintiff in the two cases passed upon by the permanent 
court in the months of September and October, 1910—the North Atlantic Fisheries 
case, in which England was an adversary, and that of the Orinoco Navigation Com- 
pany, in which Venezuela was the defendant. The doctrinal interest in these two 
cases is great, and the first one offers, besides, a certain political interest, as it ends a 
quarrel more than secular and which had often threatened to become acute. 


‘‘The Fourth International American’ Conference. General Record of Proceedings. 
July 12 to August 20, 1910,’’ is published in the ‘‘Supplement to the American Journal 
of International Law” for January, 1911. 


‘“‘Address of Dr. H. Lammasch on Opening the Arbitration Between the United 
States and Venezuela in the Matter of the Orinoco Steamship Company’s Claim, Sep- 
tember 28, 1910,” in ‘‘ The American Journal of International Law,’’ for January, is a 
short paper in which the author states briefly the differences of principles involved 
in this famous case, 





‘‘The Pan American Commercial Conference”’ is the title of an article appearing 
in ‘“‘ American Exporter” for March, which takes up a brief description of the work 
carried on during the recent Commercial Conference held in the building of the Pan 
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American Union. This office has in preparation the proceedings of this conference, 
which are being carefully compiled, and will be published in full for distribution at 
an early date. 





“Japan and the Panama Canal,’’ a short article in “‘ The Oriental Economic Review,’’ 
for January 25, quotes the following from ‘‘ The Japan Chronicle,’ attributed to Mr. 
SHIGETAKA Suica, the eminent Japanese geographer: 

There can be no doubt that the opening of the Panama Canal will bring about, to a great extent, fresh 
facilities for communication between Japan and the States of South America. But any sudden progress 
can hardly be expected either in our commercial or political intercourse with these States in South America 
because the United States, adhering to the Monroe doctrine, is sure to intervene in any international 
affairs that may occur in any part of the American continent. It must be expected that so long as the 
relations between the United States and Japan are not perfectly restored to the former bond of friendship 
we can not hope for any marked development in our intercourse with any States in South America. In 
the present condition of international politics the States in South America can not enter suddenly into any 
close intercourse with Japan against the will of the United States. The first thing we have to do is, there- 
fore, to endeavor to restore our bond of friendship with the United States to its former state; otherwise, as 
I have said, we shall never be able to promote our intercourse with any States in South America. 


“Fortify the Panama Canal’’, by Rear Admiral A. T. MaHan, United States Navy, 
in ‘‘ The North American Review,’’ for March, 1911, is a masterly essay on this subject, 
which is at present a source of so much controversy. 

Rear Admiral MaHAn’s standing as a naval officer and as a writer entitle his words 
to a most serious consideration. 


‘‘Have we the Right to Fortify the Panama Canal?’’ by ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, 
appears in ‘‘ The World To-day” for March, 1911. The author argues very strongly 
on the negative side of the question. 


‘Should the Panama Canal be Fortified?’ an article by Lours Livineston SEAMAN, 
is contained in the March number of ‘‘ The Editorial Review.” 


“‘A Chemical Laboratory of {Nature,’’ by Nevin O. Winter in ‘‘ The World To-day,”’ 
for February, is an article descriptive of the nitrate country of Chile. 





“Gisements diamantiféres en Colombie,’’ in the ‘‘Bulletin de la Société Francaise 
des Ingémieurs Coloniauz,’’ by J. M. Freux, is a review of an article appearing in the 
“Engineering Annals of Bogota,’’ which puts forward the question as to the existence 
of geological formations containing diamonds in Colombia. The author concludes 
that there are such formations in the Province of Antioquia, basing his conclusions 
on the resemblance of the igneous fields of the Province to those of South Africa. 


“Coffee Culture in Colombia,’’ by Cartos E. Lopnz, is the leading article in 
‘The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal,’ for January. The paper is a pen picture of the 
country and contains many valuable hints in the way of coffee cultivation. 











THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE AT VALPARAISO, CHILE. 


View of the new Intendencia, or Governor’s Palace, at Valparaiso, taken Children’s Day during the Centennial Celebration. 
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“Commercial Peru,’’ by Jonn J. McFaruane, is the principal contribution in 
the February number of ‘‘Commercial America,’”’ and the statistics show that that 
country is a field of great possible exportation. We give the table of detailed exports 
in proof of this assertion: 


The leading articles exported from Peru in 1907, with their value and principal countries 














of destination. 

Articles. Value. Principal countries of destination. 
Mineral and metals........... $10, 015,000 | United States, United Kingdom. 
i SOU OTS) Ceeapme ne tits ream ia) s 4,723,000 | United Kingdom, United States, France. 
Supanysn se 54 Wee ees eee 4,136,000 | United Kingdom, United States. 
Cottonke soe se7 ose setae eae 2,581,000 | United Kingdom. 
Wola ate eee eae 2, 140, 000 Do. 
Guano yeese o-caae nee eee 1, 960, 000 Do. 
BS BUG (ere ae ain ye oer eral oe 2 620,000 | United States, United Kingdom. 
EIB LSS ee see aE aie ela ee 484,000 | United States, France, United Kingdom. 








Peruvian cotton is rapidly making a place for itself in the world market, and the 
exports of this commodity, which have steadily increased within the last 10 years, 
show conclusively that the climate and soil of a great part of this Republic are entirely 
fitted for cotton cultivation. 

The copper mines of Peru are, of course, famous, as well as the silver mines. It 
is somewhat of a surprise, however, to realize that Peru exported coal to the value of 
half a million dollars in 1907. 


“The Production of Rubber in Peru,’’ by Carros Romero and F. E. Ross, is 
an instructive paper appearing in ‘‘Peru To-Day’’ for January. The author gives 
details of methods of working, laborers’ wages, exportation, and land grants from the 
Government for rubber cultivation. We quote the following: 

Montafia land grants: Indigenous rubber lands may be purchased on very favorable terms from the Pe- 
ruvian Government, or may be rented for periods of 10 'years on payment! by the concessionaire of $1 per 
hundred-weight of rubber extracted, or on the basis of payment of 10 cents for every estrada of 150 trees 
worked, in addition to an equal sum per hectare of land comprised in the grant. The requirement is 


compulsory that rubber extracted from lands sold by} the State must be exported from a Peruvian port. 
In any of the above cases the destruction of the trees is absolutely forbidden. 


‘““Mining Operations in Peru in 1910,’’ by F. E. Ross, in ‘“‘The Engineering and 
Mining Journal,’’ for March 4, 1911, states that the mining industry is in a very pros- 
perous condition at present in Peru. The work at Ferrobamba, a new copper property 
in southern Peru is being pushed rapidly, while improvements and developments are 
being contemplated in all of the other Peruvian mines. 


“Mexican Rubber Notes,’’ appearing in “‘ The India Rubber World” for March 1, 
gives the following table that is of considerable interest, as tending to show a decided 
increase in the gum-chewing habit among the citizens of the United States: 


The output of chicle gum from Mexico—the chief source of supply—continues to increase, as shown 
by the following figures compiled from the annual statement of the Federal treasury submitted to the 
Congress now in session. Weights are expressed in metric tons and values in Mexican silver. The fiscal 
year ends June 30: 
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“Railroads in Northern Mexico,’’ by A. Cout, is the subject of a short article in 
‘“The Mining World,’’ for March 4, 1911. 

“‘Coasting Down Popocatapetl,’’ by ALEXANDER Hume Forp, appears in ‘‘ The 
Mid-Pacific,’’ for January. 


Mining in Mexico is extensively reviewed in the annual review number of the 
“* Mining and Scientific Press,”’ of January 7. This periodical contains a résumé of the 
mining situation in all the different countries of the world for the last year. 


“Mining in Mexico in 1910,”’ by Kirpy Tuomas, ‘‘ Mining in Sinoloa During 1910,”’ 
by E. A. H. Tays, and ‘‘ Mining in South America in 1910,’’ are some of the leading 
articles dealing with the mineral industry that appear in the January number of ‘‘ The 
Engineering and Mining Journal.’’ 


“Costa Rica Mineral Resources,’’ by Ler Fraser, is the leading article in 
““ Mining and Scientific Press,’’ for January 21, 1911. 

Aiter going into a general discussion of the possibilities of mining in this progressive 
Central American State, the author located the mining districts of the country as 
follows: 

Atlantic Coast: Cuartos Esquinas, black sand; Puerto Limon, natural cement; south of Puerto Limon, 
black sand; Puerto Viejo, black sand and gold; Rio Zhorquin, gold in sands; Rio Uren, gold in sands 
at headwaters; Rio Cuculis, coal; Rios Coen and Suagbli, oil; Rio Zent, copper; Montana Matina, coal; 
Calobozo, iron. 

Cartago: Paraiso, copper, gold; Orosi, copper, gold, silver; El Copey, gold. 

South of Rio Grande and north of Cerros del Puriscal, there are many occurrences of gold, lead, silver 
and copper throughout the region. 

San Ramon, Naranjo, San Mateo, and Hsparta, Tuccares, and the Guacimal, Aranjues, Largatos, Aban- 
gares Rivers, gold, silver, lead, zine, iron. 

Laguna Teborio: Iron, gold. 

Guanacaste, Sardina: Asphalt, manganese, copper. 

Actual mining operations for gold are being conducted in the Abangarez gold fields of Costa Rica by the 
Montezuma Mining Company of Costa Rica. At the La Union mine, the property is being developed, 
and some work is being done by the Aquacate Mines in reopening some abandoned properties near San 
Mateo. 


“Vuelta Abajo,’’ is the leading article in ‘‘The Cuba Magazine” for January, and 
here the author, Miss I. A. Wrieut, describes this world-famous tobacco growing 
country. 

Other leading articles are ‘‘Gold in Cuba,’’ ‘‘Bibijaguas,’’ by Isaran L. RoBerts, 
‘“‘Report of Harvard Experiment Station,’’ and ‘‘Irrigation,’’ Part lV, by J. T. CRAWLEY. 


“El Cobre Mines, Cuba,’’ a descriptive article by E. G. TuTrLe, appearing in 
““ Mines and Minerals,’’ for March, 1911, goes into the details of this ancient and his- 
toric mineral deposit. The article is illustrated by a number of cuts, an interesting 
one showing a view of the mining works in Cobre, in 1820. 


““The Dominican Republic—Her Resources and Strategic Commercial Position— 
Influence of Panama Canal on Her Development—Wonderful Country of Toussaint 
L’ Ouverture,’ is an excellent statistical article published in the ‘“‘Agwi Steam- 
ship News.”’ 


“The Cotton-Spinning Industry of Central and South America.’’ A letter from 
a correspondent of the ‘‘ Hconomist,’’ appearing in the February 18 number, contains 
a good deal of important information on the subject. The corollary of the development 
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of cotton spinning in Latin America is the development of cotton raising. An enlight- 
ening table is given in this letter, and we take the opportunity of quoting it: 














Mills. Spindles. Looms. 

IBTAg stew ceicebeis scuis size pe seo eie ne Gein Ge Ae eee eee See Rate Sere 137 1, 000, 000 35, 000 
IMERICO aio 8 oe as Ae ea Ce ae en Se nee Sete eee ee 139 726, 200 25, 300 
IB OR tis ist ele Se SEE oe ES eS aE NS ESSE ee oat EEE aera i 52, 200 1,750 
COLO TIM a eee ais a cease he nis eae aa ae nee cea Ta ye ks epee os Seve 5 20, 000 300 
Venezielas ac eteck Aas ay Reet ae Moke sens caine See eee eee 2 11,000 250 
IAT OTUGIN A Sass ie = ee aera Sees ates Cine oe Pie cine GIS co Eee Meee ree 6 9,000 1,200 
(Guranteed sy A Ne eye aye 1 6, 000 150 
(ORS aS ao as Seen epaoasceEe Sear Socsaeeutae bones Eu eeenEeesearee 3 5,000 400 
INCUAG OT Bae crease Rae en pene BNE faces Se Sera ee 3 | 4 5, 000 200 
MTU ULV Sa ass re EN Se a Ny Syed = Ne ee Bee Le eee eee 300 

TPO Ga a ae bs tert Soe ere pe eae ek ener res ee a SRO ae Re EH 307 1, 834, 400 64, 850 





This increase in the number of cotton mills and spindles in different Latin American 
countries is sure to have an adverse effect upon the cotton-goods trade-of England and 
Germany, and in a lesser degree the United States. What the author says about the 
Brazilian mills is significant. (We have italicized.) 


The most important of the cotton-manufacturing countries is Brazil; the annual output exceeds £8,330,000, 
about two-thirds the requirements of the country. The goods manufactured are mainly grays and coarse, 
colored cottons under 28 inches wide; there are also several print mills with 30-inch printing machines. In. 
some cases white shirtings are made, also muslins, lawns, and fancy work of good quality. With good 
management farge profits are obtained; mills in the interior have an advantage over imported goods, as 
the cost of carriage from the coast is very great. The average profit may be assessed at 8 per cent, which 
is maintained at a steady level by the import duties. There is, moreover, considerable competition be- 
tween the native mills, which prevents profits rising to a higher level. It is remarkable that whilst cot- 
ton is grown in northern Brazil, the mills are mainly in the south, and the separate States forming Brazil 
have internal duties, which raise both the price of the cotton and the goods. There is, moreover, a direct 
tax on all mill sales, and each bolt of cloth turned out requires 2 Government stamp. The machinery 
imported from Great Britain is subject to heavy duties, consequently the industry at every stage adds con- 
siderably to the public revenue; notwithstanding, it seems probable that within another decade the whole of 
the home market will be supplied by local mills fitted wp with English machinery. 

About half the mills are run by steam power, one-fourth by water, and the remainder by electric power, 
at a cost of about £10 8s. per horsepower (per annum). The operatives are mainly men and boys, and 
most of the overseers and foremen are English. The mills vary considerably in size, and resemble the 
smaller American mills rather than the larger English ones in the number of spindles. There are 11 in 
Brazil with 25,000 spindles each; the largest contains 56,390 spindles, and 1,336 looms, finding work for 
nearly 1,700 workpeople. Another Brazilian mill has no less than 1,700looms and 36,000 spindles, employing 
2,200 operatives; the cloth made ranges from 28 to 54 inches in width. This mill turns out sheeting, drills, 
checks, stripes, dyed goods, white goods, and dobby work; also by hand and power, Jacquards, bedspreads, 
vesting, ribbons, and hosiery from special machines. The waste is also worked up at the mill, producing 
scrubbing cloths and sacks for native flour. In the same mill the cotton is ginned, and the seeds are 
crushed for their oil, which is worked up into soap. It is doubtful whether any other mill exists in which 
so many processes are carried on under one management in one group of buildings. The operatives work 
93 hours a day—from 6 to 10, 11 to 1, and 1.30 to 5. Every Saturday the mills close at 3.30, giving a 55-hour 
week. 


“The Railways of Brazil,’’ a continuation of the previous articles that have appeared 
in ‘‘Cassier’s Magazine,’ from the pen of Mr. Lionet WiENER. In this number he 
takes up a description of the Mogyana system. ‘‘The System of the Brazil Railway 
Company’’ is another well-illustrated paper in the same magazine. 


“Touring in ‘The Land of To-morrow,’ ’’ an article appearing in the Club Journal 
of February 4, describing the possibilities of Cuba as a motorist’s heaven. 


‘“‘Hongo del Caucho,’’ is the leading article in the February number of ‘La 
Hactenda.’’ 


“‘Brazil’s Progress in Psychiatry, Neurology, and Legal Medicine,’’ by the editor, 
is a technical article that appears in the ‘‘ Medico-Legal Journal,’’ for September, 1910. 
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The ‘‘Fight for South America’s Great Trade,’’ is the heading of an interview with 
Mr. Lewis Nixon, appearing in the ‘‘ Pan American Review.”’ Mr. E>pwarD MARSHALL, 
the well-known correspondent, handled the interview, and he developed a good deal 
of interesting information by skillful questioning. On the subject of American 
investment, Mr. Nrxown has this to say: 


American investment in the Argentine is confined almost wholly to the meat industry. The La Plata 

works, a few miles from Buenos Aires, have made a magnificent development. They ship to Europe 
vast aggregates of chilled beef, employing for this exportation a whole line of steamers. 
» At present South America’s most puzzling problem is its lack of fuel. Coal costs $9 at the seaboard and 
$14 to $20 in the mountains. It will be hard, even if coal exists, as has been claimed, on the west slope of 
the Andes, to get it across the mountains. Railroad fuel in the north is mostly quebracho wood. ‘This 
isa heavy handicap. In the south petroleum is used. 

The mention of it brings to mind a failure of American manufacturers to get control of the big locomo- 
tive market offered by the Argentine. In 4 locomotives ordered from a North American firm, copper 
fire boxes and flues were specified. Our builders scorned this detail, not understanding it. It really was 
due to the peculiarities of this wood fuel. Wesent steel boilers and steel fire boxes, and now the engines 
all lie in the scrap heap, having been replaced by English locomotives, whose builders did as they were 
told to do in specifications. 

If we wish to get our share of the great trade which it is increasingly in the power of South America to 
give us, we must adapt ourselves more readily to their conditions and meet them as the foreign manufac- 
turers are meeting them. South America is anxious to do business with us. As soon as we show any 
willingness to really meet her needs and to provide the trade and financial plants to handle our joint 
commerce, we shall control our rightful share of her whole trade—which we do not at present do. 

But we must meet them halfway, for at present trade comes in spite of us and not through our enter- 
prise. 


“The Rubber Workers of the Amazon,”’ by A. Lane, and ‘‘The Economic Impor- 
tance of the Plateaus in Tropic America,’ by Prof. J. Russrti Smiru, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, are two other important papers in the ‘‘ Bulletin of the 
American Geographical Society’’ for January. Professor SmrrH makes an interesting 
point relative to the sites of cities: 


The location of cities in tropical America shows forcibly the importance of the plateau. In temperate 
North America and in northern Europe there is no national capital that is not located on a low plain, many 
of them are seaports. and all can be reached from the sea by at least river or canal navigation. In all 
tropical America there are 11 independent nations, including Panama, and of the 11 but 1, Brazil. has a 
capital city that is also a seaport. Even the Brazilian capital is not fully maritime, since the suburb of 
Petropolis, on the escarpment of the platean, is the real administrative center, the residence of the diplo- 
matic corps and the Brazilian aristocracy, and has also a growing textile industry. 

The other 10 capitals of the American Tropics are beyond thereach of any kind of navigable connection 
with the ocean, and are usually situated upon plateaus from 2,000 to 9,000 feet in elevation, where good 
drainage and cool and wholesome climate prevail. 


In the above statement the author evidently excludes Central America and the 
West Indies from tropical America. 
And in regard to the further peopling of the lowlands, he has this to say: 


The other means of peopling these lands is by the application of science to eliminate the tropical 
diseases that are now so fatal to white men and harmful to others. This is a possibility which is just 
arising, but which may rediscover to us the New World during the present century. Most of the particu- 
larly troublesome and so-called contagious diseases are now explained as due to or transmitted by the 
activity of anima] organisms of various kinds. Once the danger is known it may usually be averted by 
combating some insect or germ or by inoculating the person so that the germs have no effect. Within the 
memory of living men smallpox has declined from tHe position of the world’s greatest plague to a second- 
rate disease, due only to carelessness. The germ of typhoid fever is known and with care the disease can 
be controlled and prevented. Millions of our contemporaries have followed the steps by which mosquitoes 
have been proved the guilty agents in the spread of the dread and mysterious yellow fever, and the disease 
has in places been stamped out completely. In the same way the sleeping sickness of Africa is now known 
to be due to a variety of the tsetse fly, and malaria, the bane of Tropics and lowlands everywhere, is now 
explained by science as another of the insect-carried diseases. As medical science has just begun system- 
atically to study these questions, it is fair to presume, in the light of present progress, that the time is not 
far distant when it may be almost or quite as easy to keep free from disease in the Mexican plains, in the 
Amazon or the Magdalena Valleys, as in the Mississippi Valley. 
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“United States Banking with Latin America’’ is the title of an article appearing 
in “‘ The Bankers’ Magazine’’ for February. This contains the conclusions of Sefior V. 
GONZALES Bazo, and because of the interest of the subject we quote extensively: 


In reply to your request for my opinion on the prospects for American capital in the field of Pan-American 
banking, I would say at the outset that there is a very wide difference between banking with Latin 
America and banking in Latin America. Both can be combined, but it is not absolutely necessary. 

The field for banking with Latin America is yet very large. The exports from the 20 countries amount 
to $1,250,000,000, and this sum all represents banking business. This figure is increased by the several 
hands through which the operations pass, as exporters do not always sell exchange to importers. As a 
rule drafts with bill of ladings attached go to banks, which retail the exchange afterwards at a profit. A 
large portion of the exporting trade is done on credit, and the paper is discounted (bought) by local 
banks and rediscounted in Europe (and perhaps this country), exchange through short-sight drafts being 
sold to importers. I presume that the total amount of drafts drawn by Latin America on foreign countries. 
including Government remittances, as well as foreign corporation dividends and interest and profits of 
foreign capital invested in all these countries, exceeds $2,000,0000,000 every year. 

I believe that outside of covering the American imports by exchange on this country the share of American 
banking interests in these transactions is very small. 

That the share of the United States can be larger, and should be larger, is beyond doubt. Of our total 
exports of $1,250,000,000, you take more than $400,000,000; that is, the largest portion. England takes 
$220,000,000, Germany $146,000,000, and France $107,000,000, the rest being divided among all other coun- 
tries, and still this country has the smallest share in the banking business. Your exports to Latin America 
amount only to a little over $200,000,000, and the balance of $200,000,000 that you have to pay us for is 
settled by your payments to Europe for our account. In short, you are paying to Europe a part of the 
surplus they have in their trade balance with us, including our financial tribute. 

The United States is the largest consumer of coffee (500,000 tons per annum), and practically the whole 
crop is raised in Latin America (1,100,000 tons). Why then is the market regulated in Europe? Why is 
the market of cocoa regulated in Europe also, the United States being the largest consumer (55,000 tons) 
and 75 per cent (150,000 tons) of the total production (200,000 tons) being produced in Latin America? 
The total crop of ivory nuts (25,000 tons) is produced in Latin America; the United States is the largest 
consumer (40 per cent, or 10,000 tons); why is its market regulated in Hamburg? There are afew more staple 
products of Latin America the largest consumer of which is the United States and the markets of which are 
likewise regulated in Europe. 

I believe that this is due simply to the lack of American banking facilities with Latin America. 


Mr. Bazo gives the following information relative to the gold and silver standard 
countries in Latin America: 


There are 10 countries under the gold standard—Mexico, Panama, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia. 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Santo Domingo, and Cuba—where the margin is about 4 percent (2 percent above and 
2 per cent below the gold point); 1 country under the silver standard (Salvador), where there are two fluc- 
tuations, within the gold point and according to the price of silver; and 9 countries having a paper cur- 
rency—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Colombia, and Haiti—the 
two first of which only have a guaranteed rate of exchange and where it fluctuates within the gold point, and 
7 others having unlimited and entirely unrestricted fluctuations. 


The author continues in taking the point of view that the establishment of American 
banks in Latin America would undoubtedly increase trade, and also put the American 
merchant in a more advantageous position in carrying on this trade than he is at pres- 
ent. As to the different characters of banking business that could be established, Mr. 
Bazo has this to say: 7 


Banking in Latin America has, as well as in any other country, several spheres. There is agricultural 
banking, industrial banking, and commercial banking. Agricultural banking is generally the safest, but it 
means a long-term investment and a lower rate ofinterest. Itis subject to the possible accidents to the cur- 
rency, as nobody will contract but in local currency. It may be safe for a while, it may be safe forever, but 
it may fail. 

Industrial banking pays better, but it involves a little more risk, as industrial conditions in every part of 
the world have no guaranty whatever against the future. National industries in any country may fail one 
day for unforeseen reasons, and this is another risk added to the currency risk. 

Commercial banking, in many of the Latin American countries, where there are no regular stock ex- 
changes, comprises the banking operations incident to the handling of stocks and bonds, and though the 
watering process is still a bit foreign to us the same game of protecting them too much is seen very often. 
Stocks and bonds find their way to the banks and absorb a lot of the disposable money, unloading too heavy 
markets, and there are great risks in it down there where they can not be floated easily on other markets. 


The author concludes with a high appreciation of the character of the American 
people. 
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‘To South America,’’ the first of a series of articles by Mr. THEoDORE W. Noyes, 
appears in ‘‘ The Evening Star’’ of Washington, D. C., for January 12, 1911. ‘‘The 
Roof of the World,’’ in the issue of February 20, 1911, and ‘‘Above the Clouds,’’ in the 
issue of February 21, are two other articles forming the series in this newspaper, and 
because of the awakened interest in Latin American affairs should be appreciated by 
the general reader. The articles contain vivid descriptions of the countries visited by 
Mr. Noyes and a wealth of data that only an industrious traveler with a keen sense for 
news could collate. 


“‘ Naval Strength of South America,”’ the leading special article of the South American 
“Supplement of the Times,’’ gives a review of the sea forces of the South American 
countries, by Commander E. Hamitton Currey, Royal Navy, ending with a forecast 
as to the future, in which the author quotes Sefior Larreta, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Argentina, speaking of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, as saying: ‘‘We are 
the three most powerful nations in South America. We must direct them in the 
path of peace and progress. The other nations will see in this triple friendship a 
powerful guaranty of liberty and justice.”’ 

Other special articles are ‘‘ Progress of South America: La Paz, Iquique, and Anto- 
fogasta,’’ ‘‘A Run North in Argentina,’’ ‘‘Venezuela and Its Future,’’ ‘‘ Portuguese 
in Brazil,’’ ‘‘ Historical Sketches: IV. Period of the Revolutions,’’ ‘‘Lima as a Lit- 
erary Center,’’ ‘‘ British Opportunities in Brazil,’’ ‘‘ Preparation of Mandioca,’’ ‘‘ The 
‘Popol Vuh,’ ’’ by Lewis SrEence, and ‘“‘ Brazilian Trade in 1909.”’ 


“The Dawn of the World’s Peace,’’ by Hammton Hott, in the March number 
of ‘‘ The World’s Work,’”’ is an article reviewing the efforts of all the nations of the 
world toward advancement of permanent peace conditions. After taking up the 
different methods pursued by various countries to accomplish this much-to-be-desired 
result, the author gives especial study to the creation of the Pan genta Union 
and the work being carried on by this institution. 


The two principal articles in the March number of ‘‘ La Hacienda” are ‘‘ Fibra del 
Zapupe’’ and ‘‘ Cultivo del Algodonero Caravonica y Otros.”’ 


The twelfth article of the series on ‘‘ The Railways of Brazil,’’ by LionEL WIENER, 
appears in the March issue of ‘‘Casster’s Magazine.”’ 


“‘The Geography and Natural Resources of Bolivia,’’ and ‘‘Canal Projects in the 
Isthmus of Panama and Adjacent Regions,’ by H. J. Peppis, are two of the articles 
in ‘‘ The Scottish Geographical Magazine” for January. 


“‘The Lake of Gold of the Talamancas,’’ by CHARLES MELVILLE Brown, ‘‘ The 
River of January,’’ by JAMES FRrANcIs OLiver, and ‘‘The International Bureau of 
American Republics, Its Mission, and Its Director,’’ by KatTHerine L. Smita, are 
contained in the January number of ‘‘ The New Age.”’ 


‘Captain Innocencio,’’ a strong short story by Rex Bracs, in ‘‘ McClure’s Maga- 
zine” for February, has for its motive the law and tradition of the San Blas Indians 
forbidding marriage with aliens. 





MEMENTO OF SPANISH AMERICAN COMMERCIAL UNION BANQUET. 


The Pan American Union takes pleasure in extending its thanks to Mr. R. A. C. 
Smiru, of 100 Broadway, New York, for his kindness in presenting to it a framed menu 
of the Spanish American Commercial Union banquet held in New York, December 20, 
1889. The banquet was tendered in honor of the delegates to the International 
American Conference by the Spanish American Commercial Union, of which Mr. Suira 
was an officer at the time. Hon. Exrau Root was one of the distinguished guests at 
that function. This interesting memento, in its attractive make-up, now occupies a 
conspicuous place in the office of the Assistant Director, and is proving of great interest 
to the many visitors to this institution. 


RESOLUTION FOR MEETING OF PARLIAMENTS AND LEGISLATIVE BODIES OF THE WORLD. 


Through the instrumentality of Wirt1am OsBorne McDowet1, LL. D., president 
of the United Nations of the World in the League of Peace, with the title of ‘‘The 
Peacemaker,’’ there was presented at the third session of the Sixty-first Congress of 
the United States a joint resolution “‘to authorize and provide for a joint assembly 
and meeting of the parliaments and national legislative bodies of the nations of the 
world in the United States, and to extend an invitation to said parliaments and legis- 
lative bodies, and for other purposes.’’ This organization is deserving of special com- 
mendation for the effective work it is doing in awakening public sentiment in their 
international peace propaganda and hospitality work. 


THE COLLVER TOURS. 


The Pan American Union is in receipt of an announcement stating that the Bureau 
of University Travel has purchased, in due legal form, the name of ‘‘The Collver 
Tours” and other intangible assets of The Collver Tours Company, and will conduct 
the business as a department of their establishment. The Bureau of University 
Travel maintains its offices at Trinity Place, Boston, Massachusetts. Pamphlets are 
now available descriptive of the extensive ‘‘All South American” tour arranged by 
thiscompany. Itis planned to sail from New York on Saturday, July 8, 1911, return™ 
ing to New York Tuesday, October 3, 1911. The itinerary includes stops at Cuba, 
Jamaica, Panama, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentine Republic, Uruguay, 
Brazil, and the West Indies. 


FIRST UNIVERSAL RACES CONGRESS. 


The program of the First Universal Races Congress, which is to meet in London, 
England, July 26-29, 1911, has just been issued. The object of this gathering, as 
given in this pamphlet, is ‘‘to discuss in the light of modern knowledge and the modern 
conscience the general relations subsisting between the peoples of the West and those 
of the East, between the so-called white and so-called colored peoples, with a view to 
encouraging between them a familiar understanding, the most friendly feelings, and 
a heartier cooperation.’’ Among the supporters of this movement are over 25 presi- 
dents of Parliaments, the majority of the members of the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, and of the delegates to the Second Hague Conference, 12 British governors, and 
8 British premiers, over 40 colonial bishops, some 130 professors of international law, 
the leading anthropologists and sociologists, the officers and the majority of the council 
of Inter-Parliamentary Union, and many other distinguished personages. No less 
than 50 different countries are to be represented at this Congress, prominent among 
which are many from Latin-American Republics. 
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REPORTS RECEIVED TO FEBRUARY 15, 1911. 
Title. Date. Author. 
ARGENTINA. 

Commemoration of the Argentine centenary, photographs of, | Nov. 5| R. M. Bartleman, Consul 

and account, Plaza del Congreso. General, Buenos Aires. 
Argentine Industrial Census, No. 11, for Provinces of Santa Fe | Nov. 11 Do. 

and Salta. 
Argentine crop prospects and situation (Mr. Bartleman’s No. | Nov. 18 Do. 


180, of December 30, 1909, continued). 

Trade notes of Rosario and Consular District: Mendoza, one of | Nov. 19 | H. P. Coffin, Consul, Rosario. 
the most flourishing Provinces of Argentine Republic. Latest 
census returns show following data: Population is 206,393, only 
98 of the inhabitants being Americans; total value of all live 
stock in Province shows an aggregate amount of 14,283,389 
pesos. The vineyards produce 117,000,000 Kilos of grapes, from 
which are extracted 90,000,000 liters of wine. The Province of 
Santa Fe is to have anew railroad in near future. The Rosario 
Western Railway Co., with capital of several million dollars, 
was recently registered in London. During first nine months 
of the current year the Rosario Tramway Co. transported 
16,116,452 passengers. Work on the Rosario port works is 
rapidly forging ahead. There are in the Province of Santa Fe 
2,951 industrial establishments. : 

Trade notes of Rosario and Consular Districts: An electric light | Dec. 1 Do. 
company of Rosario will spend over a million dollars improving 
and extending the service. New factory will be constructed to 
be completed in 1911. Newcables will be laid, extending to the 
most important suburbs. The output of sugar from January 1 
to October 31 of the current year amounted to 143,782,709 kilos, 
and the sales to 130,888,837 kilos. The stock, which stood on 
January 1 at 5,273,265 kilos, is now 18,467,137 kilos. The con- 
sumption during the first 10 months of this year is estimated at 
186,568,520 kilos. The output for the year is estimated at 
143,000,000 kilos. Rapid progress is being made in the city of 
Cordoba in the extension and development of the electric light 
and tramway system. The working of the tramways since the 
close of the financial year, March 31, has shown a satisfactory 
profit. The provincial legislature of Santa Fe has sanctioned 
the construction of a central avenue in Rosario. The avenue 
will be 1,200 meters in length and 42 meters wide, and will ex- 
tend from Plaza 25 de Mayo through the heart of the city to 
Plaza Santa Rosa. The electric tramway company of Rosario 
has forwarded to the municipality a petition asking for an 
extension in their concession for 25 years, up to September 15, 
1985. On December 19,1910, the new railroad line from Rosario 
to Puerto Belgrano (on the Atlantic Ocean’s coast) will be 
opened to traffic. The line is 783 kilometers long and will be 
equipped with engines capable of traveling 120 kilometers 
per hour. Within a year the port works at Puerto Belgrano 
will be completed for the shipping of grain. Hight ships can 
be accommodated at one time. 


Foreign commerce of Argentina for first nine months of 1910...-. BBeC Oapee R. M. Bartleman, Consul 
General, Buenos Aires. 
Argentine Railway and Land Transport Exhibition, illustrated | Dec. 2 Do. 
peucle regarding the British pavilions of, and commenting 
ereon. 
Argentine sugar, statistics regarding, for first 10 months of 1910..! Dec. 6 Do. 
Trade Notes: One-tenth ofall the books purchased by the faculty |...do..... Do. 


of law and social science of the University of Buenos Aires dur- 
ing 1909 were by United States authors, dealing with legal and 
political themes. More were bought from the United States 
than from any other foreign country save Italy and Spain. The 
sheep exported from the Argentine territories of Santa Cruz 
and the Chubut have done very well in Peru, and it is probable 
that more will be sent. The recently appointed minister of 
agriculture is doing everything in his power to promote and 
judiciously regulate immigration. 








Clipping in regard to consular report on Rosario........-.-.----- Dec. 7 | H. P. Coffin, Consul, Rosario. 
Free entry for articles for national public enterprises.......-.--- LeedOs- 20: R. M. Bartleman, Consul 
General, Buenos Aires. 
Arcentine\crops; 1 OlO—W ans sence eee eee ae es heres Dec. 8 Do. 
Optical poods; sale of, and market for American, in the Argentine | Dec. 9 Do. 
epublic. 
Rvatlwayastatisties, 1909s. see. sec cee ace eects eas crake le Dec. 10 | Do. 
Prices of beer in the Argentine Republic. .-......-......-.-------- Dec. 12 Do. 
Argentine patents, digest of those issued, 1866-1900. .........---- Dec. 13 | Do. 
Locusts and other agencies injurious to vegetation.......-..--.- Dee 19 Do. 
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ARGENTINA—Continued. 


Argentine crops, 1910-11; information regarding linseed, and il- 


lustrative maps. 


Argentine conversion office and paper circulation.........-.-.--- 
Argentine cropstiLO1O=U a.) o22 aes sma cise ce oe Se ests eee eee 


BRAZIL. 


Port charges, facilities for handling cargoes,and other matter con- 
cerning importation of merchandise into foreign countries. 


Trade opportunities in automobiles..................----------- 
Detailed figures of imports of foreign merchandise.-..-......--.-- 


BeerinvBrazil}pricesiol markettoreicsssse-eerecee see eeee seers i 
OpticalisoodsnneBrazileniarketloneseeee eens eee ae eee Zee 
Prices ‘of beer sin! Bahia’. = S22. scesc sos leases ao ceesee cen ose 
improvements Seri am pT COssee eee eee eee Eee eee neee eee eee 


BrazihansBudret tor Oil pemeseeermceseeeeee eee ee teen ete seenee 


CHILE. 


Postponement of Agricultural Congress ...-.....--.----------- na 


Wood pulp 


Tradeand Industrial Notes: Bank deposits in Chile amounted to |_. 


$93, 434, 910 United States gold on July 31,1910, against $85,163,- 
355 for June 30, 1909. Itis estimated that agricultural products 
of Chile were valued at $73,500,000 United States gold for 1909. 
New steel company at Corral, Chile, is preparing to manufac- 
true creosote asa by-product during the burning of the wood- 
charcoal to be used in their smelters. Chilean Government 
has ceded tract of land for this purpose. The parties have 
about 500 miles of the longitudinal railway north of Valparaiso 


to construct, and have on the way from Europe 500 laborers in | 
one lot, and propose to repeat this until 2,000 have been brought 


in for the work. During the first nine months of 1910 the re- 
ceipts of the Chilean Government railways amounted to $7,- 
697,666 United States gold, against $6,986,251 for the same time 
during 1909, while the expenses for the same time for 1910 
reached $9,468,354, against $9,059,690 for the first nine months 
of 1909. During the five years ending Dec. 31, 1909, the 
losses sustained by the fire insurance companies doing business 
wu Valparaiso equaled 61.6 per cent, etc. 
ailroa 


1908 amounted to 13,072,220 pounds; potato crop, 6,090,637. 


Doctor Fraga reports that he has discovered radium in some of 


the thermal waters of Chile. The first eleven months of 1910 
the customs peels of the Chilean Government amounted to 
$41,559,076 United States gold, against $36,483,688 for the same 
period 0f 1909. Itis estimated that English interests now have 


contracts for construction of railroads in Chile and Bolivia. | 


Tanning industry of Chile holds second place in importance so 
far as manufacturing isconcerned. There are 250 publications 
of all kinds in Chile, of which 20 are published in Valparaiso 
and 21 in Santiago; of these, 4 are printed in English, and 2 
each in German and French. Government figures just pub- 
lished give the death rate for 1909 in Chile as 31.5 to the thou- 
sand. 


Newittansandine rallwayeesseeercereeereeeeeeeeee ee eee rere 
Prices of beer..<i. 5) shes eiic see Une eee ee Oe hese eee aecee 
Law and regulations governing merchandise in transit.......--- 
Petroleum prospecting activity in territory of Magellan.......-- 


Suggestions regarding catalogues.........----------------------- 
Prices Of COTE ee 2.32 aos re eS Seo cles See ae Meee ot ee 


Business outlook, and how to get a portion of it......-...---...- 


Chilean Railroad Notes: Government placed order with Ameri- 
can house for 8 vestibuled Pullman and 4 vestibuled dining 
cars for service between Valparaiso and Santiago. Chilean 
Government has appropriated money for construction of rail- 
road from Valparaiso to Casa Blanca. Government has set 
aside $522,139 United States gold for construction of 30 miles of 
railroad connecting Cajon and Llaima. Work on the Chilean 
longitudinal railway is progressing north of Valparaiso. Rail- 
way from Ligua to Papudo north of Valparaiso was opened to 
traffic on Dec. 4, 1910. Government commission appointed 
about a year ago to study question of electrifying Government 
railway between Valparaiso and Santiago made favorable 
report and matter is now before Congress for approval. 


Construction ini@hilese as ee eee eee eee eee 
High-grade coal discovered in Chile.........-------------------- ‘ 
Blectrietrant lines 22). el ene eee ee cee eee ee eens 
Trade and Industrial Notes: The wool production of Chile for |.- 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


.-do 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Jan. 


Oct. 





Dec. 
Edo 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
-do.. 


Date. 


20 


21 
28 


31 
29 











———— 


Author. 


R. M. Bartleman, Consul 
General, Buenos Aires. 
Do. 
Do. 


Jay White, Consul, Santos. 


Do. 
J. J. Slechta, Vice Consul 
General, Rio de Janeiro. 
Do. 
Do. 
S. P. Warner, Consul, Bahia. 
P. M. Griffith, Consul, Per- 
nambuco. 
J. J. Slechta, Vice Consul 
General, Rio de Janeiro. 


A. A. Winslow, Consul, Val- 
paraiso. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Rea Hanna, Consul, Iquique. 
A. A. Winslow, Consul, Val- 
paraiso. 
J. E. Rowen, Consul, Punta 
Arenas. 
Rea Hanna, Consul, Iquique. 
A. A. Winslow, Consul, Val- 
paraiso. : 
Do. 
Do. 
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Date. 
CHILE—Continued. 
Wairoa biesMOr Chiles = ye ee os ak eae een Sao eee en ere Dee. 27 
iBankinennterestsnmiChiletere = seeaee eee sae eee es ae | Jan. 7 
COLOMBIA. | 
Opportunities for rubber production............---------------- Nov. 18 
i} 
HBC ESOL ECT Nese Sena eee Oa rarioe cine ein ee Sistocis oi oe wines | Dee. 19 
Corrections in report dated Dec. 19, 1910, entitled ‘‘Prices of | Dec. 24 
beer in Colombia.” | 
COSTA RICA. 
Translation of Decree No. 16, regarding customs duties on rails, | Dec. 16 
ete. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 
Preliminary surveys for proposed railway from the capital to the | Dec. 12 
Cibao District have been commenced. | 
Urban telephone system for the Dominican Republic. ..-.-.--.---- | Dec. 13 
Supply of fresh meats in Dominican Republic. .....-.....------- |. SadOb 2 
Restriction of immigration in Dominican Republic. .....-..----- | Dec. 16 
| 
ECUADOR. 
Municipal taxes on imports and exports in Ecuador...--.--.---- | Nov. 28 
Contract made between the Government of Ecuador and a| Dec. 5 
steamship company of New York. 
prices Otipeerin BH CUAGOES =. so sac. oece eee sees ot secon sas Dec. 12 
Total receipts of cocoa in the Guayaquil district during the year | Dec. 31 
910. 
GUATEMALA. 
Wapor gasilamipse sess.) e-s-- eee oe eaiat = See eos ee Dec. 23 
Cansjandacanningsindusthyeee-ceee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee Dec. 26 
omni tirevanddtimmitunepartsheeeeee.s-esessa- esse see eee eee doses 


IEXPOGU OL TU DDE: see en eeee eo ce ecerice oo keine Seer e eee aeaceE= ae |...d0 











Water meters andiwatermatess-.- ss2.5-e.oce 2 occas eee neces | Dec. 29 
Automatic musical instruments =: ses. ssesssse0 =o. sss eee ai Dee. 30 
Warmers; 7Dollerse. soe. oc aet vaceeee esc cehcksesecucosnisease aoa Sd Obese 
Cement machinery =e: 2235 -seecees see Sees eee eee (a dOseeae 
HONDURAS. 
SEIS Oi @ HGR ONG GG eee sess be sasatus scoeduetcucnesceneseesece Dee. 12 
Prevailing spricesOibe Chases sersasae es ae sae eee ee ee enc Osasan 
New steamship service to Honduras.......-...---..------------ | Dec. 14 
MhevAcaltecaronemines reer eas eee ace sen eese ace eee Dec. 15 
Salevoieasoline OVENS eectepeee ne ase ea aire eee eats a Dec. 17 
Mining possibilities in Honduras Dee. 19 
MEXICO. 
Production of tobacco within limits of consular district of Vera- | Nov. 10 
cruz. 
Concessionitomininaicompanyien sees esse ee ee Dec. 6 
Saleofopticalcoodsimpeluarbameeasssee ase eee a see ee eee ale doles 
More Mormons coming to this district......-......-..----------- pedOleaae 
Anan aNd usbinype cate ose ee sa See ees ei ec eseeeeeitsceis Dec. 8 
Rubbermindustry——eXpOrtse seers sees easels ea Bao Ko weaee 
Marketsfor automobiles ae. sce = see tsscetce secicisce teeeees sees bend oOuese = 
Tuna cheese for United States market..........-.-..---.------- Dec. 10 
PATLICLELOUPIE At ONE sass eee eee cee ee ee Aaya ee aE 5c bo 255 
Production of alcohol as a by-product of henequen.......-----.- soeOscoae 
Tool kits and novelties, how to enter market........-...----.--- Dec. 12 
Marketiforcement machin enye a=. pees eee aceeeee re saeeee Bem Ose ere 
Movinoypichurem achin esp. sop nope aa eee ee Dee. 13 








Author. 


A. A. Winslow, Consul, Val- 
paraiso. 
Do. 


Chas. H. Small, Vice and 
Deputy Consul General, 
Bogota. 

Do. 
Do. 


F. P. Scott, Vice Consul pro 
tem, San Jose. 


W. Russell, Consul General, 
Santo Domingo. 
P. E. Holland, Consul, Pu- 
erto Plata. 
Do. 
Do. 


H. R. Dietrich, Consul Gen- 
eral Guayaqguil. 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 


Geo. A. Bucklin, jr., Consul 
General, Guatemala City. 


A. T. Haeberle, Consul, Tegu- 
cigalpa, 


0. 

C. I. Dawson, Consul, Puerto 
Cortes. 

A.T. Haeberle, Consul, Tegu- 
cigalpe: 


0. 
C. I. Dawson, Consul, Puerto 
Cortes. 


W. W. Canada, Consul, Vera- 
cruz. 

A. V. Dye, Consul, Nogales. 

L. N. Sullivan, Consul, La 


Paz. 

L. Ellsworth, Consul, Ciudad 
Porfirio Diaz. 

A. J. Lespinasse, Consul, 
Frontera. 


Do. 
T. W. Voetter, Consul, Sal- 
tillo. 
W. W. Canada, Consul, Vera- 
cruz. 
A. V. Dye, Consul, Nogales. 
G. B. McGoogan, Consul, 
Progreso, Yucatan. 
aM We Voetter Consul, Sal- 
tillo. 


Do. 
J. H. Johnson, Consul, Mata- 
moros. 
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Title. Date. Author. 
MEXICO—Continued. 
Candleindustry scp Seve yooh Sete as at See ae ne Dee aoe Dee. 13 | P. C. Hanna, Consul General, 
Monterey. 
ProductionlOlSesame <saa= oe sae aoe ae eee eee scene ceiseee beer Dec. 15 Marion Letcher, Consul, Aca- 
pulco. 
Firm organized in Mexico City for the purpose of distributing | Dec. 16| C. E. Guyant, Vice and 
catalogues. Deputy Consul General, 
Mexico City. 
Furniture, agricultural implements, and saddles.......-..-.---- Dec. 19 =e J. : Lespinasse, Consul, 
rontera. 
- Rubber-producing trees of the west coast............-.--------- Dec. 21] G. ©. Carothers, Consular 
Agent, Torreon. 
Recommendations regarding selling and billing of goods to this |...do-..-.. L. Keena, Consul, Chihua- 
consular district. hua. 
Costioflivingan Chihvahvae sess eae BSS ne ne dose Do. 
Sale offopticalizoods sas aa sau ae eee ee ne eee ee eee nee aae Dec. 23 | C. A. Miller, Consul, Tampico. 
Drug and chemical market, and how to enter it............-..-- Dec. 24 eee Magill, Consul, Guada- 
ajara. 
Puxpam Canale vac ste tmrnceses eee «see Eee Eee eee Dec. 27 | C. ix Miller,Consul, Tampico. 
OUANGUstEy a5 55 eek ee ee ae Se a ee cee |e doeeees Do. 
Cultivationtospineapplesseaceece sce eee eer tere ene enone ee ernee nee dolar: Do. 
Cotton eas ees ae ae VE Se RG oe er seaey spe a eres eee elope do..... Do. 
Tampico Notes: Heavy importations of mining and oil-well |...do-..... Do. 
machinery continue. Recent shipment included two pieces 
of machinery each weighing 7 tons. One steamer recently 
brought from the United States 6 new boats. Great deal of 
activity in the motor-boat business at this time. One com- 
pany has 2 men on the ground selling and demonstrating its 
boats and expects to dispose of quite a number within the next 
month. These boats are in demand by various oil companies, 
ranches, and farmers along the Panuco and Yamsei Rivers and 
by the wealthy citizens of this port and vicinity. Improve- 
ments being made in telephone service in this part of State of 
Tamaulipas. A few months ago a concession was granted by 
the Mexican Government for construction of a narrow-gauge 
railroad from Arguelles Station, Tam., on the Monterey 
division of the National Railroad lines, to Xicotencatl. New 
public schoolhouse. Improvements in slaughterhouse and 
utcher shops. Parcels post. Mexican asphalt shipments to 
Canada. Shipments of honey to the United States. Tomatoes 
and onions. Potatoes. Lumber. Vehicles. é 
Newly discovered rubber-producing plant ...............-----.- Dec. 29] R. M. Stadden, Vice and 
Deputy Consul in charge, 
Manzanillo. 
Cultivation\ofeocoanntsin'| Colimasees seen ere eee reer eee eee pee Goze Do. 
Cultivation of henequen on Pacific coast of Mexico.............-|--. does Do. 
Cultivation of the Roatan banana on the Pacific coast of Mexico.|...do..... Do. 
Statement of declared exports for the calendar year 1910.....-.-. Dec. 31 ie L. BonUeys Consul, San 
uis Potosi. 
Market for gas suction engines in San Luis Potosi..........-.....| Jan. 3 Do. | 
Vessels clearing from Tampico for United States ports for the | Jan. 5/|C. A. Miller, Consul, Tam- 
December quarter, 1910, and for the calendar year 1910 --...... pico. 
Summary of exports for quarter ending December 31, 1910-....--].-- dom=. Do. e 
Increase of exports from the United States to Mexico through | Jan. 6] A.B. Garrett, Consul, Nuevo 
port of Nuevo Laredo. Laredo. : 
Mexicaniminine laborsceeccc seer ee oor Seen eee ae ee eee HORE Jan. 7] C.M. Leonard, Vice Consul 
in charge, Chihuahua. 
Declared exports to the United States for the calendar years of | Jan. 9 | C.M. Freeman, Consul, Du- 
1909 and 1910. Trango. 
Annual report on commerce and industries............-.-------- Jan. 12 Do. 
Bonding government employees..............-.----------------- Jan. 16| Wm. W. Canada, consul, 
Veracruz. 
Newemetallicrodipacking sss eee cs saaeeecaene ce ee reece ee Jan. 24| W. L. Bonney, Consul, San 
Luis Potosi. ; 
Saltiindustnyofehamaulipasse-eceeeeese eeee eee eee ae eee eee . 26 | C.A.Miller, Consul, Tampico 
Guayule shrub and crude rubber from same 28) L. T. Ellsworth, Consul, 
Ciudad Porfirio Diaz. 
NICARAGUA, 
D2 BUCY (0) MOY SS en ey CR Se oe Ee Dec. 14] W. H. Seal, Vice Consul, 
: Cape Gracias a Dios. 
IPrICOON DECI c cnn ciic ee ainoc Sse tee eee ee ner ee ee eee eed ou -ree J. W. Johnson, Consul, Co- 
rinto. 5 
Paymentiordutyonpostalpackaressssee == ep eaee ene Jan. 5 | Jose de Olivares, Consul 
Managua. 
Exemption from duties on gasoline light accessories imported | Jan. 12 Do. 
into Nicaragua. 
PANAMA. 
IB TICES OLD COL secs Ae eRe nies ee Gate De Dee eee eee eee Nov. 25 | A. G. Snyder, Consul Gen- 
eral, Panama. 
Imports into Panama for the first six months of 1910..........-. Dec. 5 Do. 
Law No. 13 of Nov. 15, 1910, relative to fishing for mother-of-pearl | Dec. 12 Do. 
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New,municipal tax 


lones. 


merce. 








Title. Date. 
PANAMA—Continued. 

Notes of General Interest: Prices of water in Panama and Colon. |} Dec. 21 

Canal Zone tax on vehicles. Licensing and regulation of motor 

vehicles in the Canal Zone. Panama-David Ry. Fire insur- 

ance legislation. Chinese lottery to be abolished. Wireless 

telegraph station at Colon. 

Sokal cie emia cio sre C etait terete eee re ee Jan. 6 
PARAGUAY. 
IKeniit=2 OO 0 Siti ad exe aso ae awe Senta ok Came ees eR AL oS kk eet Nov. 10 
waleorschoolbooks in» Pararayereseenneee snes seeecene oneeee sees Nov. 15 
Summary of annual report of the Paraguay Central Ry. Co. for | Nov. 28 
 the}year ended June 30, 1910. 
Electric tramway, light and power for Asuncion................ Dec. 1 
Successful method of introducing goods into Paraguay.........- Dec. 2 
imipontstrademmethodSae aac acm ant et onceee soa e nee eno noen Dee. 16 
Productiontand pricesiofi beer o- seamen ese enese sce eee Sone e ean Dec. 21 
SALVADOR. 
IBRICESIOMDECR M pee aes aacaaaceres cote oNe come swe soe euoueacueeeeene Dec. 14 
Saleonopccalysoodsanisalvad onseeceae seeee reeset eceeee eeeecee Dec. 21 
URUGUAY. 

Moving picture theaters in Montevideo................-..-.--..- Nov. 19 
Opportunity for American motor boats in Uruguay............. Nov. 22 
Uruguay Notes: President has recommended the purchase of | Dec. 20 

material for luminous buoys and beacons for entrance channels 

to port of Montevideo and to mark shoal waters on coast. 

German capitalists are interested in establishing sugar factory 

and refinery in Uruguay. Beet-root alcohol factory is to be 

installed in the town of Progreso in the Department of Cane- 

Preliminary work is being pushed for the installation 

of the wireless telegraph station at Cerrito, apparatus for which 

is due from Germany in a few weeks. General inspection of 

highways has drawn up conditions of a tender to be advertised 

for bids on the construction of a bridge over the Batovi arroyo 

in the Department of Tacuarembo. 

VENEZUELA. 

New banking project for Venezuela...................-:--.------ Nov. 23 
Saleohoplicaleoodsiabroadee. .--eeeree esses eee ee seen eee Dec. 2 
Coffee and coco crops in Venezuela...............-...----------- Dec. 3 
Interest in banana culture in Venezuela.............-..-..------ Decwao 
Steamship contracts in Venezuela...............-..---.--------- facOre- 5. 
Mining district of Venezuelan Guayana........-..........-----. Dec. 9 
New electric and power company organized in Caracas.......... Dec. 14 
Jewelry trade in the Maracaibo district....................-.-..- Dec. 17 
Margarita Island, Venezuela, review ofits industry and com- |...do..... 
MaritchangesinvVienezuclanecseesceeeeacceeee ence ee nese ee ee Dee. 26 
Import duty to establish fund for sanitary work in Venezuela...) Dec. 31 
Cable interruption interferes with North American trade........ e2edOwe- 
Maracaibo Notes: Red D Line of steamships have changed | Jan. 20 


schedule for steamers which touch at Venezuelan ports and 
have added Mayaguez, Porto Rico, to their itinerary. New 
electric-light plant for city of Valera has been installed and will 
commence operating early part of March. Strike of butchers 
and stockyard men of Maracaibo has been arranged to satis- 
faction of all. Contract submitted to the city council for con- 
struction of two electric tram lines for city of Maracaibo. 
Project for canalization of bar at entrance of Lake Maracaibo 
is receiving considerable attention. Work has temporarily 
ceased at the Inciarte asphalt lake on the Limon River. A 
company of American capitalists have sent an agricultural 
expert to investigate certain public lands south of Lake Mara- 
caibo with the intention of establishing extensive fruit plan- 
tations. Party of American naturalists from Chicago museum 
are now in the interior of State of Zulia. Reading room of 
this office is becoming more and more popular as the business 
men are discovering the many advantages to be derived 
therefrom. 








Author. 





A. G. Snyder, Consul Gen- 
eral, Panama. 


James C. Kellogg, Consul, 
Colon. 


C. Ferris, Consul, Asuncion. 
Do. 
Do. 


T. E. Dabney, Consul Gen- 
eral San Salvador. 
0. 


Frederic L. Goding, Consul, 
Montevideo. 
Do. 
Do. 


I. A. Manning, Consul, La 
Guaira. 

R. J. Totten, Consul, Mara- 
eile. 


oO. 
I. A. Manning, Consul, La 
Guaira. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
R. J. Totten, Consul, Mara- 
caibo. 
I. A. Manning, Consul, La 
Guaira. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
R. J. Totten, Consul, Mara- 
caibo. 





BUDGET FOR 1911. 


The Argentine Congress has approved the general budget bill for 
the year 1911. The revenues are estimated at 87,066,681.37 
pesos gold and 124,459,318.75 pesos paper. The expenditures 
are fixed at 27,490,964.71 pesos gold, 260,860,188.76 pesos paper, and 
102,493,352.77 pesos paper in bonds, and are distributed as follows: 








Bonds pesos 
Pesos gold. Pesos paper. paper. 

CWONETESSE See eee, an pe ei tres rere eae here tote Pe eiaeale Seine pears cei ste tn orate AOS 180s 00) Seem ee seer 
TnGeriOr eA8 oe tee cok = beta eileen Gio SO eee ears Sa Seeiaes | Seneca a= eee 36, 762; 693-09) |... 3 = eres 
Horelen THAN TOMS RHA! WORM s sodesceagsssscsccesns sce 1,368, 901. 20 250905000200) | pass eee 
Wane lose neces OSA Eerie ponent as sere Seeee eaaaae sure |Saecoseeaareanes 1553595460500) |eeeee eee 
Public debt Dea Bn cs Me ier alee BPN Seta a eeet eats 265122)063-51 || 912"6885000 00) 22a s sees 
q uslice andupublichinsimuchiOn= qere esse pee ee eee eee Seer eer ee Eee 900 764533 ol. see eee 
SP SRN OR rome Te Ree a Pee Ry eS Crane hn ease yet Ree a cena sete aie eerie 25919663196) |aeee ee eee 
Noe Pies a A ata a Bie ice mR yp a nN Eee ete SE Be een ae 19} (6085)758:18) | 22s 
Moricultures oe a. iS yee eee Bee Ae Sei iae enue eee oll See ee eee eee 1354285016520) Pe oe eee eee 
PUTS WOKS Ha: ol: saeco eters ee a mei= lets pee a eee ge see eee eee seein 1853695520500) hese 
PENSIONS salsa Se es Cees eee See Soe eee eee Crees 500) 00000) Seasseeeeeeeaes 
Military purchases and centennial expeuses.--.---------|----.-..-------- AS86503 000500) Baas sas eeeeeeees 
HXtrAOLGinary EXpPeNSes’ 058 sooo cele cacao eee eistas sie aeersisics ne © cee eens 102, 493, 352. 77 
of ee eg A Ro gL Cae eR REE re 27,490, 964.71 | 260,860,188.76 | 102,493, 352.77 











Peso (gold)=$0.965 United States gold; peso (paper)=$0.44 United States gold. 
FOREIGN TRADE IN 1910. 


The Pan American Union has just received the advance statistics 
of the foreign commerce of Argentina for the calendar year 1910. 
The total is officially estimated, on the basis of the figures for the 
first nine months of 1910, at 707,150,764 pesos gold. 

A comparison of this total with that of 1909, when it amounted to 
700,106,623 pesos gold, shows an increase of 7,044,141 pesos gold in 
favor of 1910. 

The population of the Republic being estimated at 6,500,000, the © 
per capita foreign trade for 1910 is about $109. This means that the 
nominal value of trade represented by each inhabitant has increased 
$49 since 1901, when the per capita commerce was $60. 

Of the above-mentioned total, 354,583,661 pesos gold were for 
imports, or an increase of 51,827,566 pesos gold over 1909; and 
352,567,103 pesos gold for exports, or a decrease of 44,783,425 pesos 
gold. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that the figures given are 
merely an estimate, and are, therefore, subject to change. 
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Destination of principal exports from Argentina for the year 1910 to European, North 


American, African, and Brazilian ports. 











































































































see ee Dry ox- Salt ox- Horse- Sheep- | Goat- . 

Destinatioa- hides. | hides. | hides. | skins. | skins, | Wool | Hair. 

Number. | Number. | Number. Bales. | Bales.| Bales. Bales. 
United Kingdom..........- 6,773 30456205 posses ee 8,540 12| 45,144 | 363 
United States............---| 1,207,680 528, 223 13, 254 6,000 | 2,749 21,957 975 
INFAN CCH o tee ns acces eee 58, 696 53, 948 222 60,386 | 1,525 | 137,901 | 488 
Germany aoe <b. s sose ae cece 513, 987 876, 440 150, 213 2,201 115 | 106,635 431 
13:3) ean eee eso eee 242,954 200250 peace ei iV O68s |e sersae 34,577 2, 233 
Iasi eas ee 691, 189 AIR SASt |e one ace 353 3 4,522 1,211 
Saye dar ving Kone eens See eee RU ne Ae See eee ots | SR Be Re arc Sorel Se ape aes [aes am 
IB a7 ee sees Em eccioaccers= PHN) Recess seseSclibcconeodasce WIM) | DScasgealbsascdeocs|aesoacsse5 
Ondersees Genes asec sel scams AQ 500! | Res 2 ages | Serstrs te 2 Sei steal ys ese ea ee 
Other countries........-----| 367, 534 8,556 339 1,241 2 8,084 | 6 
Motales sees.) 55 ates 3,089,103 | 2,018,890 164, 028 80,699 | 4,406 | 358,820 5, 707 
1909 Seles eeecacssssesksosnad 3,334,828 | 1,984,410 258, 177 81,606 | 6,086 | 411,196 6, 103 
W908 -eiicssea ces seeee-. seks se 2,844,838 | 1,403,649 130, 640 76,371 | 5,359 | 419,159 4,777 
NOM Perectasscae= seo e seo oaet=\e 2,275,943 | 1,533,153 132, 138 59,260 | 2,678 | 385,402 5, 054 
19062265 2 Aas oaesice ss ceeee ce 2,281,673 | 1,621,894 208, 414 60,125 | 9,325 | 385,509 4,893 

Tallow. 
ao ne Sos Frozen Chilled Frozen | Frozen 
BRSTAB NOR: Bees beef. beef. mutton. | lamb. 
Pipes. Casks. ipeece. 
| 
| 

Car- 
Quarters. | Quarters. | Carcasses. | casses. 
United Kingdom....---.-.-. 7,422 92,838 751 1,271,201 | 1,608,608 | 2,408,331 | 434,915 
WWmibedisStatess--sa--5-ce see lsaceeesree QSGilE ex as. oleae mene et cries cetacee ac cea tees AES sete 
IBBANCEES Asoo <a se ec ecee o ee 1,132 2,249 ADA EPs Rese REIS tale pate = cae eR tea tte ae 
Genmanyeae soe ss2- ces 1,338 40, 313 ip) Ree eR esac Cee sete CHa mae ar cemerntas eam oset 
BELTIM Ey yaJ aac eae eles esses 101058) |} |e aoc eeee es [aden as Heke Each be eee ee cee ees 
Mibalivveay-,- arses Se otosce ees ee 3, 880 10,778 3,331 WM6342 (tee ence CRO) Bee oosn 
SouthwAinieges ss. 255 cect ectenewee a henousecee kee ene sem eetna et eien eS coe ects Ae ee aoe ae 
BTacileteerccem scouts sveesel 2,874 CNG OM ee ee oa es eamnesor Salter ead tactcel IS aAbsso ae ae Pecern sae 
Orders..... OSE Ree Hees, Seely HB a Seal tn ee 2B) Peer Be) ee Ol le 8 cee eS eats AI hts ie (Se ee 
Other countries.........-... 1,210 23,072 52 CLO ee 2a): Bie eee cess Mees 
Mo tales eee Seances | 17,856 | 184,236 5,124 | 1,291,014 | 1,608,608 | 2,408,761 434,915 
190 a oeiseracctos be Sesecnese | 19,939 163, 216 9,824 | 1,512,827 1,071,474 | 2,323,953 | 399,917 
SOS Meee tenes aces cecsee 14,176 130, 345 9,310 1,503, 101 789,348 | 2,906,291 | 359,588 
OO ee sac scncec ek Sassen! 259924 85, 073 16,590 1, 327,360 | 439,613 | 2,670,274 | 115,465 
WONG Roh ace sissec ccs acassceees 19, 809 68, 194 3,601 1,563, 068 | 455,459 | 2,724,364 | 108,667 

| 

Destination. Wheat. Maize. Linseed. Oats. | Barley.| Birdseed.| Flour. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
United Kingdom........--- 486, 191 232,870 52,706 | 219,967 900 580 5, 838 
WUnITTeGES tabeSeta. moss seal cece eee 408 114,790 1 (al Sener 640 | s5-2 eho 
(HIPAN COn sae see Ea eae 24, 007 168, 880 48, 636 OSU We = ee 202 Re Seam ee 
GORMAN Ynn-c-one2 2 sea tetee 118,721 191, 569 124, 431 8, 007 115 35 1,108 
18) Fs bane ee ee ee 294, 429 271, 583 102, 600 32,911 | 3,092 286 16 
Lie Ry 20d alesis Mets 3 Set 63, 612 194, 497 11, 137 DANOEQ HE sae seee 598 | Seeeseaeee 
SOUPHCAUNTI Cheat eee cee =e = = (eereiy( News rs eee i | Res sega oe be tae ee | Sere ae [ee ee 224 
IST AZE tess yee Peete 324, 867 2,298 12 13 7 1,398 101,798 
@rdlerste ef aaa eee 453, 340 1, 327,617 102, 894 13, 423 TDi sass Ss elle eee see 
Other’countries=---- 2... -22- 126, 157 224; 164 97,093 9, 020 270 432 4,568 
ERG tal Sea ee ae ee 1,898,081 | 2,613,886 654,299 | 367,761 | 4,563 3,739 113, 546 
909 ee ee as soc oats aces 2,576,009 | 2,336,534 918,413 | 435,540 | 15,444 5, 723 111,573 
G08 ata eho ne ss 3,606,440 | 1,786,073 | 1,064,605 | 440,216 | 20,809 6, 859 118, 554 
OO (ese ee See eee ee 2,639, 994 1, 295, 986 778, 905 147,360 | 4,866 22,719 122,759 
HO0GEE Ss Ase aces ee sees 2,680, 607 2,611, 363 530, 024 49,120 910 16, 244 125, 447 
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Destination of principal exports from Argentina during the year 1910 to European, North 
American, African, and Brazilian ports—Continued. 























Destination. Bran. | Pollards. pee Quebracho. Suepracho Hay. | Butter. 
Tons. Bags. Bags. Tons. Tons. Bales. Cases. 

United Kingdom.........-- 6,070 43, 120 54, 608 205 (142) || See eee eee 110, 242 
United! Statese: 2. jc 252 2/52 seeemnce| access = 64 71,690 42, 239 27109) |Peeeeres 
TANCO! Sci venoms wicctloe si 12, 143 68, 608 15, 440 17,371 2,124 10 119 
Germany eon oe WEG 0243 llooodeessac 192, 648 112, 980 5,515 45996 ||. moseaee 
Belgium. possess asses ce 9, 184 976 17,376 14, 250 2,301 |ssstcat coe elec 
Btalye jo. se eeeeasscase cece 577 1,616 672 15, 120 2, 062 WOE W) |eacccac= 
SouthvAtricas: sk2sas oe eae wc | Saneloaeeoe loonie oetl | sce Oe wet tate ee mele ce eel eS otheieteleiotet= 265930) Saeeeeee 
Brazile cn Sees sseeeee eae D2 |e ecaiee sll bale cee na| sttee sees ee 75 SSL LOG Ree eee 
Orderssss022 icss5se22 esse se D183) eewele el bSS= caeere 116, 492 557 325500) Ge seeeee 
Other countries..........--. 15, 207 19, 536 41,312 54, 824 6, 253 CSP) odo saccs 
Total Giesese sos eee ee 233, 261 133,856 | 322,120 402, 932 68, 268 696,531 | 110,361 

OOO we oie one neice ere 182, 521 70,494 | 247,184 308, 480 60, 328 518, 443 | 147,723 
LOGOS ce ee aes caesar 190, 790 64,416 | 229,065 291, 423 68, 626 645,143 | 141,872 
AGOUHS e scatc os csecce =o aeae te 188, 257 161,364 | 179,872 301, 621 57, 194 841,751 | 112,694 
1906 Se ie ee eneeenteneee 177, 859 60, 830 193, 815 271,670 58,955 | 1,469,629 | 170,818 




















AVERAGE WEIGHTS.—1 bale of wool, 400 kilos; 1 bale of sheepskins, 400 kilos; 1 bale of hair, 400 kilos; 1 
bale of goat skins, 370 kilos; 1 bale of hay, 50 kilos, 1 pipe of tallow, 400 kilos; hogshead of tallow, 200 kilos; 
1 cask of tallow, 160 kilos; 1 case of butter, 25 kilos. 


EXPORTS OF FROZEN MEAT IN 1910. 


Although the exports of Argentine live stock have decreased 
noticeably since the closing thereto of British ports, the exportation 
of frozen meats, nevertheless, has increased considerably, showing 
that the restrictive measures adopted at those ports have not affected 
the Argentine meat trade. 

The following table shows the exports of frozen meat in 1909 and 























1910: s 
1909 1910 
Refrigerating plants. Refrigerating plants. 
Mutton Beef Mutton Beef 
carcasses. quarters. carcasses. | quarters. 
Compafiia Sansinena..... 736, 518 363,076 || Compania Sansinena. --.- 716, 583 325, 915 
The River Plate Fresh The River Plate Fresh 
MeatiCom sstes-ecnccee 408,819 | - 428,343 MeatiCon-aarcece ts se 466, 402 526, 957 
Las Palmas Produce Co- - 477, 889 335, 396 || Las Palmas Produce Co. . 350, 778 335, 557 
a Blancas ee ceaeeee ee 190, 568 Gey 7G ||) UE IIR WS oo enccaacooses 346, 132 429, 197 
La Plata Cold Storage Co. 652, 055 583,417 || La Plata Cold Storage Co. 741, 722 849, 542 
The Smithfields Argen- The Smithfields Teen: 
tina Meat Co.......-... 1, 699 228, 345 tina Meat Co............ 3, 076 201, 704 
Frigorifico Argentino....- 196, 322 258, 998 || Frigorifico Argentino. .... 218, 983 230, 770 
Frigorifico Uruguayo..... 145, 886 103,061 || Frigorifico Uruguayo..... 232, 351 148, 064 
IRIOISCCOl ean eee eee eee NESS) |lecosescscone IID Sens A eeeessoseaes 185,127: 36 ees 
San Gregorio.......---.-- U785 198) \casces cece San Gregorio............. 52571 eee 
MO tal eats eet 3,151,944 | 2, 686, 362 Totaleey see eee 3,413,725 | 3,042, 706 





THE FIRST CORN-EXPORTING COUNTRY. 


Five years ago, during the 1905-6 crop, the Argentine Republic 
exported 2,524,000 tons of corn, while the United States exported 
2,909,000 tons. Also in 1906-7 the latter country exported more 
corn than Argentina, but after that year the South American 
Republic heads the list of corn-exporting countries. 
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Nearly all the countries produce corn, but not in such quantities 
that it can be exported. Only the United States, Argentina, Russia, 
and the Danube countries are at present able to ship corn abroad, 
their exports during the last five years having been as follows: 


(Crop years from November 1 to October 31.) 




















Exporting countries. 1909-10 1908-9 1907-8 1906-7 1905-6 

Tons. ~ Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
WintheduStates seine ace te tetae saeco ase 705,000 | ~ 753,000 740,000 | 1,947,000 | 2,909, 000 
Areentine iv epublickeace. ans emcees see saa 2,270,000 | 2,276,000 | 1,773,000 | 1,679,000 | 2,524,000 
IRIGS ante yee = Osan ota arene nee eieee ee 358, 000 536, 000 477, 000 844, 000 147,000 
Manwbes Cte: vcs accesngssoe peeccee sie 782, 000 848, 000 867,000 | 1,576,000 461, 000 
OPH ORS ea sya sees a sbainictee a oc Cen See me eeee 170, 000 96, 000 74, 000 19, 000 9, 000 
MO Gallic cha ac So cee seero see ee missles wets 4,285,000 | 4,509,000} 3,931,000 | 6,065,000 | 6,050,000 


From the above figures it is inferred that the universal demand 
for corn has diminished by nearly 2,000,000 tons in the last five 
years, due, no doubt, to the scarcity of this commodity. The 
Argentine Republic has always found a ready market for its surplus 
production of corn. 


INTERNAL REVENUES FOR 1910. 


The internal revenue collected in the Argentine Republic during 1910 
for territorial taxes, licenses, and stamps, amounted to 32,450,025.41 
pesos, as compared with 29,612,056.54 pesos in 1909, or an increase 
of 2,837,968.87 pesos. 

The internal taxes, which include those on alcohol, tobacco, matches, 
beer, insurance, playing cards, artificial and specific beverages, and 
perfumes, amounted, in 1910, to 50,610,289.96 pesos, as compared 
with 47,937,584.55 pesos in 1909. 


IMMIGRATION IN 1910. 


The number of immigrants arriving in the Argentine Republic in 
1910 was 289,640, and the number leaving during that year was 
97,854, or a net gain, for that year, of 191,786. The total arrival of 
immigrants for the 10 years from 1900 to 1910 was 1,848,954, and 
the total number of departures was 682,258, making a net gain, during 
the 10 years, of 1,166,696. 


NEW IMMIGRANT HOTEL. 


A magnificent new building at Buenos Aires, to be known as the 
Immigrants Hotel, was recently inaugurated by the President of the 
Republic. The building occupies a space of 40,000 square meters. It 
is two stories high and contains sleeping accommodations for 3,200. 
The sanitary arrangements are as near perfection as science can make 
them, with a multiplicity of baths and ample lavatory accommoda- 
tions. A new and useful feature in connection with the hotel will 
be that various railway companies will each have an office in the 
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building, so that immigrants proceeding to any part of the Republic 
will be able to purchase their tickets directly, and be afforded every 
facility to reach their destination in safety. 


BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 


In 1910 the profits of the Bank of the Republic, located at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, were 1,041,178.59 pesos, or the largest gain enjoyed 
by the institution since its establishment. Part of the profits of this 
flourishing bank were credited to the reserve fund, part to free shares, 
and the remainder to the state. 


A PRODUCTIVE VINEYARD. 


The province of Mendoza, in the Argentine Republic, has long been 
celebrated for the abundance, quality, and productiveness of its vin- 
tage. Grape culture throughout that province has increased during 
the last few years by leaps and bounds. Recently Mr. Lu1is Tomsa’s 
vineyard, near the city of Mendoza, consisting of 315 hectares of land, 
produced a crop of grapes which was sold for 115,000 pesos ($50,600), 
or at the rate of about $160 per hectare. 

ENTRANCE AND-CLEARANCE OF VESSELS AT BUENOS AIRES IN 
1910. 

In 1910 foreign steamships to the number of 819, carrying 1,766,809 
tons, entered the port of Buenos Aires. During the same period 792 
steamships, with 1,685,347 tons, cleared from that port. In the 
coastwise trade of the same port for 1910, steamships to the number 
of 1,046, carrying 397,020 tons, entered, and 1,036 steamships, with 
387,022 tons, cleared. The total tonnage entered and cleared at 
Buenos Aires during the year referred to was, respectively, 2,289,362 
and 2,185,207. 

DECREASE IN DUTIES ON SUGAR. 


The Argentine Government has issued a decree providing that from 
January 7 to April 15, 1911, imported sugar shall be subject to the 
following specific duties: Refined sugar, of a polarity of 96° or over, 
$0.07 gold per kilo; unrefined sugar, of a polarity of less than 96°, 
$0.045 gold per kilo. In normal times the duty on these two classi- 
fications of sugar is $0.09, and $0.06 gold per kilo, respectively. 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL CONGRESS. 


On June 6, 1911, there will be held at Rosario, Province of Santa 
Fe, Argentine Republic, a National Commercial Congress, divided into 
sections which will consider the following subjects: bankruptcy, 
transportation, industry, protective boards, and credits. The board 
of directors of this congress is composed of members of commercial 
and industrial organizations, and of representative men from places 
where there are no such organizations but who have been designated 
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by manufacturers and wholesale merchants in conformity with the 
invitation of the organizing committee of this congress. 


EXPLOITATION OF FIBROUS PLANTS. 


The Government of the State of Corrientes has authorized Mr. 
Ramon A. BirtincHuRsT to utilize, gratis, and free from State and 
municipal taxes for a period of twenty-five years, the fibrous plants 
found in great quantities on the islands of the Parana River and 
along the boundaries of the Province of Corrientes. The factory | 
where this important industry will be carried on is located at Camp 
Carlos in Puerto Galvan, 15 kilometers north of Corrientes. It is 
already equipped with machinery and the buildings are nearly 
completed. The fibrous plant which will be exploited most exten- 
sively is called ‘‘caraguata,” and is a species of wild thistle of prolific 
propagation, which attains, at times, a height of 2.20 meters. ‘‘Ibera,”’ 
a strong and fine fiber, much used in the manufacture of gunny or 
jute sacks, will also be utilized. 


AVIATION MEET. 


A great flying competition is being arranged by ‘‘La Nacion,” of 
Buenos Aires, in which all the aviators at present in the Argentine 
Republic will take part. A prize will be given to the aviator making 
the best time between Buenos Aires and Rosario, two stops being 
allowed on the way. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONSULAR NOTES. 


According to the Argentine Consul-General at Christiania, arrange- 
ments have been made for a line of direct steamers between Norway 
and Argentina, to make monthly trips and carry chiefly fish products 
which have hitherto been shipped to Argentina by way of Hamburg. 

The new law courts, the construction of which was authorized at an 
_ estimate of $1,598,400 (U.S. currency), are nearing completion. The 
cost, however, amounted to $5,604,720. 

Two new sections in the division of ‘‘Ganaderia,’’ Department of 
Agriculture, will be created. One of them will have charge of all 
matters relating to the dairying industry and the transportation of 
milk, and the other will have supervision over the preparation and 
exportation of frozen and chilled meat. 

The new port at Santa Fe has been opened to traffic. 

The Director of Rural Statistics, Department of Agriculture, 
estimates the exportable surplus of linseed to be 800,000 tons for the 
present season. 

Miss Juana DuraNona has donated 160 acres of land in the 
Department of 25 de Mayo on condition that a practical school of 
agriculture be established thereon. The Government has accepted 
the donation and will establish a model school there. 

73081—Bull. 3—11——11 
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THE RAILROADS IN 1910. 


The Director General of Railways of the Argentine Republic has 
published an advance statement of the railroad movement in 1910 
The figures therein contained are really remarkable, the main 
feature being the large increase in the system during the year. In 
1910 there were opened to traffic 3,445 kilometers, which is the 
largest figure ever recorded in the country. In 1909 the number of 
kilometers completed was 1,707. 

The passenger traffic showed an increase of 9,000,000 passengers. 

The combined capital of all the railroads increased nearly 100,000,000 
pesos gold, making an aggregate capital of nearly 1,000,000,000 pesos 
gold. 

The total net earnings amounted to 43,527,000 pesos gold, the 
gross revenues totaling 107,274,000 pesos gold, and the expenses 
63,747,000 pesos gold. 

The following list shows the number of kilometers in operation on 
December 31, 1910, and the recognized capital of each railroad: 


Recognized 
capital in 
pesos gold. 


Z Length in 
Railroads. kilometers. 





NARROW GAUGE. 























CentralsNortherny (ational sine) soma eee ee eee ee eee 2,334 63, 200, 000 
Argentine Northern (national line)........-...-. COE ee we Oe eee ae ae 1,347 44, 100, 000 
IPTOVANCE OL SAM TAM NG see whens NE OREN ar LR a gy rein eel ih (Gy 37, 439, 000 
Compania General in Buenos Aires Province...........-:---.--------------- 972 44, 500, 000 
Central Cordoba, northern section and N. W. A......-.---.-.-.---..----.--- 1,119 31, 300, 000 
CentraliCordobaxeastenn Seeiioneeass acer ee see ee eee eee ee eee eee eee ae 209 7,862, 000 
Cordopa and Rosario ay ess en eae eens bs alk Nac BRA ia 291 14, 000, 000 
Central Cordoba, Buenos Aires extension.............---------.---..-------- 300 8, 400, 000 
Buenos Aires and Pacific, Argentine'transandean section-................-.- 178 7, 410, 000 
Midland of Buenos Aires, provincial concession........--.-.-...---.--------- 146: |) 3 Eee eee 
ChubutCentralsaks Cease Se Sa ed Se eee ee ae eee 86 490, 000 
Roefacla: Great Railwaycrsc soe cree oe oe oe ere eee ears Se eens Sela es 86 462, 000 
La Plata-Meridian V, of the Buenos Aires Government.....-.........-.-.--- 100 | 03. yee 

TD Ga GE PAU 5 9 RR ae Gr RN Yo ERR ae OO leptin EAE 1 A ea) 8,920 | 259,163,000 

MEDIUM GAUGE. ; 

‘Areentine"Northeastermun. stasis mete ooo eae Eee earner oeice see 1,000 29, 200, 000 
NTN ETS EU TOS Bye eee ae aes aa ert QR a RULE iene ee ANAL pad Meroe SNORE NES ee ie a 1,029 28, 442, 000 
BuenoseAires; Comtrayees s5/5 em ays ee ae eoiaie ae aaltepet hs Seat eae 269 7, 424, 000 

Mo talestss Sees Oke Blea Aree ee Re ee Se eared, 2.) Leen eine Re x ue 2, 298 65, 066, 000 

BROAD GAUGE. 

Buenos MiresiGreatiSouthermaarc5 ees ae ees emer eects set Re eae 5,019 209, 000, 000 
IBMIENOSLAITOS  WICSLECLM Ss selaee erie ester ec irene Brea ovate tO ene Sa genteel ABD US 2,349 98, 980, 000 
CentralvArecentine fuk ioeed tae sera eel IE Sala ior epee Ae te eg pe Reet Ay ne eg 4,214 165, 960, 000 
IBuenosPAires(an dt Acihi Geers = ys aes Se yt Ae sd a Ee Nera te ea 2,394 92,954, 000 
Buenos Aires and Pacific, B. B. and northeastern section...................- 1,159 37, 446, 000 
Buenos Aires and Pacific, Argentine Great Western section................- 1, 200 52, 780, 000 
ROsanio=PUertoBelorano 2 naeacese ee ete ee ae ot Ee os oe ae cae 1935): 35 ceCeaeeee 
Pafaconiamlinesy (Magione) =-sesee en eee eee EP eee ce Sats 290 | soi 5 eens 

Ao re Ves eto etre aed Sepa Cie as ORIEA CE ha a eM ae ALR CTS 5 17, 418 657, 120, 000 
Rotalmationalraway sess 12-5 tee os git ei yt NL elope pa Aneel a 3,971 107, 300, 000 
LOCaEpLIV ate mall WAYS? yao oee ees Se eee tt ORGS We. A RIED Sea yeaa 24, 665 874, 049, 000 

GLATI Gt OGa TS oats So BS PR FOAL ORS La ST Gee 28, 636 981, 349, 000 
ROTA GATINLQU GE pie Sot ae eS ee a hee aed 2 NOG = ae a AR A A a ate 25, 508 898, 913, 000 
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RAILROAD NOTES. 


4 


PORT OF SAN BLAS TO PATAGONIA AND CHOELE-CHOEL RAILROAD. 


Work on the port of San Blas to Patagonia and Choele-Choel 
Railroad, which is being built by a French syndicate, was commenced 
during the latter part of last January. It is confidently believed 
that the development of this line will prove very profitable, inasmuch 
as it will open up one of the best agricultural sections of the Republic. 


BRANCH OF THE ESPERANZA TO GUADALES RAILROAD. 


The Buenos Aires to Pacific Railroad has opened to public service 
the railway line from Buena Esperanza to Guadales, a distance of 
260 kilometers. 


BRANCH OF THE YUTO TO PICHANAL RAILROAD. 


The section from Yuto to Pichanal of the Ledesma to Embarcacion 
Railway, has been opened to public service. 


DEAN FUNES TO LAGUNA PAIVA RAILROAD. 


The first 150 kilometers of the railway from Dean Funes to Laguna 
Paiva, counting from the first station mentioned, have been opened 
to public service. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


The plans submitted by the Southern Railway for the construction 
of an industrial branch to the Tandil quarries have been approved by 
the Argentine Government. 


BRANCH RAILROAD FROM OLAVARRIA TO VELA. 


The plans, details and descriptive report, submitted by the Southern 
_ Railway, covering the northern section of the branch which it will 
build from Olavarria to Vela, have been approved by the Federal 
Government. 


EXTENSION OF TRAMWAY CONCESSION TO EL TIGRE. 


In 1905 the municipality of Buenos Aires granted a concession for 
the construction of a tramway to start from the Plaza de Mayo, in 
the center of the metropolis of the Republic, and run to the limits 
of the municipality. From this point it was to be extended, under a 
Federal concession, to the town of El Tigre. The entire line was to 
be open to public traffic within a period of five years. The conces- 
sionaires, not having been able to fully comply with the terms of the 
concession in regard to the time in which the line was to be completed, 
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have requested and secured an extension of two years within which 
to complete the work. The islands of El Tigre are among the mots 
beautiful places in the vicinity of Buenos Aires, and are a favor- 
ite popular resort for the inhabitants of the capital of the Republic. . 


BRANCH RAILWAY FROM CORRAL CHICO TO MAQUINCHAO. 


The President of the Argentine Republic has approved the report 
made on the construction of the section of the branch line of the San 
Antonio Railway comprised between Corral Chico and Maquinchao. 
The total cost of this branch is estimated at $3,799,050. 








BOLIVIA 


EXTRA SESSION CF CONGRESS. 


At the close of the regular session of the Bolivian Congress early 
in January of the present year there still remained pending a num- 
ber of important matters. The President of the Republic, there- 
fore, by virtue of powers vested in him by the Constitution, called an 
extra session to meet immediately after the closing of the ordinary 
session. At that time the following questions were discussed: The 
Chilean protocol concerning railway guaranties; treaty of com- 
merce and navigation with Brazil; extradition treaty with Chile; 
national and departmental budgets; tax on the sale of mines and 
rubber forests; authorization to issue bank shares to bearer; authori- 
zation for the loan of 100,000 bolivianos ($40,000) for the repair of 
jails, judicial offices, and the furnishing of same; formation of lists 
for the appointment of directors for the Bank of the Bolivian Nation; 
additional credit for extraordinary expenses; taxes on inheritances, 
and, lastly, military promotions. 


NEW BANK CF ISSUE. 


On January 7, 1911, a law was promulgated by the Government of 
Bolivia authorizing the establishment at La Paz, the capital of the 
Republic, of a bank of issue, loans, and discounts, under the name of 
the ‘‘Banco de la Nacién Boliviana’’ (Bank of the Bolivian Nation). 
The bank is to commence operations with a capital of £2,000,000, 
or 25,000,000 bolivianos, divided into 200,000 shares of £10 each. 
The Government of Bolivia will invest £1,000,000 in the enterprise, 
and the remaining 100,000 shares is to be offered in whole or in part 
to the public and the banks of issue now in existence. Business will 
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be started with the £1,000,000 contributed by the Government, plus 
the amount obtained from the sale of shares to the public, even 
though the full amount of its capital is not entirely paid in, provided, 
however, that at least 10,000 shares of the stock intended for the 
public have been subscribed and paid for. 

The Bank of the Bolivian Nation shall have the right to issue bank 
notes in the same proportion and form as is permitted to banks now 
in existence, but shall have on hand, in gold, 40 per cent of the 
amount of its bank notes in circulation. 

The other banks of issue in the Republic shall, within a period of 
four years, also raise their proportion of gold deposits to 40 per cent 
of the amount of their bank notes in circulation, increasing their 
present deposits at the rate of 24 per cent per annum until this pro- 
portion is reached. In the future, no other bank of issue shall be 
established in Bolivia, but the present ones shall continue transacting 
business in accordance with the banking laws of the country. The 
Bank of the Bolivian Nation shall be under the direction of a general 
administrative board composed of 8 members, and will lend money 
on real estate and certain mortgages. The receipts and expenses of 
the Government of Bolivia will pass through the hands of this bank, 5 
per cent annually being allowed the Government on its balances and 8 
per cent annually charged on its overdrafts. The bank is prohibited 
from lending more than 10 per cent of its paid-up capital to the State, 
more than 2 per cent to a private person, and more than 5 per cent to 
a corporation or company. No commission will be charged for 
deposits, remittances, collections, and payments for account of the 
State. 

The National Bank of Bolivia may engage, on its own account and 
risk, in all business pertaining to banking institutions permitted under 
the laws of the country governing banks of issue. It is prohibited, 
however, from loaning money on its own shares, and can only accept 
’ the shares of other banks as collateral security or on resale, receiving 
them in this case up to 50 per cent of their cash value. The bank is 
further prohibited from acquiring its own shares, or engaging in the 
loan and discount business when the period of time on which such 
business becomes due exceeds six months. It shall not discount notes 
or other commercial paper without securing the signature of at least 
two responsible persons, nor engage in special transactions reserved to - 
mortgage banks. The property and funds of the bank shall not be 
hypothecated, nor shall loans be made to mining companies or upon 
mining shares. It shall not acquire the shares of stock companies 
nor more real estate than that necessary for the operation of the bank, 
but may receive shares or property in payment of secured debts the 
collection of which can not be made in any other manner. 
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The bank shall have a reserve fund consisting of not less than 10 
per cent of its semiannual profits. After this reserve fund has been 
provided for and the fiscal duties paid, a general meeting of the stock- 
holders shall determine the amount of the dividend to be distributed.. 
The dividends on the 100,000 shares belonging to the State shall be 
used exclusively for the payment of the loan contracted for the pur- 
pose of founding this bank. The bank agrees to establish branches 
in all the capitals of the Departments, and in such other places as its 
board of directors may deem desirable. The directors who authorize 
transactions prohibited by the law governing this bank are indi- 
vidually and jointly liable therefor, and are subject to criminal 
prosecution for breach of trust. The by-laws of the bank will be 
formulated at the first meeting of the stockholders and must meet 
with the approval of the Government. 


BANK EARNINGS. 


During the second half of 1910 the earnings of the banks of the 
Republic of Bolivia were as follows: 


Bolivianos.¢ 
Hrancisco“Areadona Bank jcc tween nanos ae eeae eeie ee aw ae ae 190, 529. 48 
DS Ewa op el SI Bo! eg pe ae BS Se I REL Se EC i a es oe ee 516, 611. 66 
Ina dustrial am kee oes yo ee eG Uae Secale int toga peer ele el een 155, 051. 99 
Mercantile (Banko) Si sok 2 eas Seed cane Ie oe IWR" SR so ans at uae un me aes 61, 835. 45 
Bank of Bolivia and London.....- sek cists Siu ca Ch EEE ta ere Se Re ee 39, 587. 40 


CUSTOMS RECEIPTS AT GUAQUI IN 1910. 


The customs receipts collected through the customhouse at Guaqui, 
Bolivia, in 1910, amounted to 2,090,880.30 bolivianos ($836,352. 2), 


the principal items of which were as follows: 
Bolivianos .2 


Traport'dulties: S252 5402S oe eee ae oni ae ee ae eit rata eee 1, 651, 102. 21 
Po Fe) 2 ed 2 epee ge pea ee ede aL VANS Al Unt te. tA Een SR a 98, 072. 13 
Parcelspost ss Jo 2h) 5 as Moe oN BERS rd At ul Meanie i Lo RRA ee Se 37, 963. 16 
Hxportswol rubbers. cues eos eel eee ee ae Ree aided 166, 104. 24 
Bixporte of img. feet i veer fee ory OA natn ieee UP EM ahead 2 onsen 44, 092. 51 
PEepOrts OL COPpeie: akc reece te saa ec oeReT ea Pe hc, rc) Pe aI 39. 069. 14 
Miscellaneous. .......-.--- psa TEs Nae en aran Die mete Pe Sen en Oi 54 476. 91 


CONVERSION OF SUBSIDIARY COIN. 


The Government of Bolivia has contracted with the banking institu- . 
tions of the Republic for the loan of 2,431,000 bolivianos (about 
$972,400) for the conversion of the small coin now in circulation, and 
to enable the authorities to use sealed gold in Government contracts. 
The banks will act as the agents of the Government in effecting the 
conversion, and in furthering the use of sealed gold in Government 
contracts. 


@The boliviano has an approximate value of $0.40 United States currency. 
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PRODUCTION OF TIN FIRST NINE MONTHS, 1910. 


The production of the tin mines of Bolivia for the nine months 
from January to September, 1910, was 28,598,570 kilos, a consider- 
able increase over the production for the same period of 1909: 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO BOLIVIA, JANUARY, 1911. 


Through the courtesy of the Bolivian Minister at Washington, the 
BULLETIN is enabled to publish the following table showing the 
exports from New York to Bolivia for the month of January, 1911: 


We ROMUCOGG ACE Foca. yee ee ee gC EO Ge te Se. $28, 382. 46 
Bsesimiis om “WE VETARCR et eke 2 sere retei ae ore cee Sop nne eek Nan ae 2, 812. 00 
LE UTHC EIR, A a LG I SA AG ee A aie Ph A earn Eta ma TR ake 2. 6, 440. 03 
[PUD VERRALL Ramin ie oe eg A Oe ee ee Se mee ct eee te 1, 841. 00 
IGOrONENO Ss sas mice ep ta: Sen cia EL Sadi te Je Ay eda oh ebagt 1, 601. 75 
LDIDITIS SVC Ra RS Sea, Scere es ee See a IRA te OAR | NR 681. 50 
HEE) AY SOV ES AD ia 2) ES St yO) a CRE REN aoe NUR A Ur LNT Cd Fh 5, 277. 70 
LECPDLLIOVNG| STON 09 RSS Pee a eat eh EA 3 Mes ete net AA Sy rs 565. 00 
anc Charis AnImNTI MT TOM es sans te ey eka es aes eB es ra etait ie ee 13, 336. 00 
LAY SYS IG AV OAT oa i eG a alae ee hal Cont AS Te ae ae 50, 360. 41 

L1G) (2% lag Oke SE Meats ee ee ik ak ANB AMS SES ee a dl Mee A 111, 297. 85 


EXPORT TAX ON RUBBER. 


The Government of Bolivia, through its department of customs, 
has fixed the export tax and valuation of rubber exported from the 
Republic, as follows: Fine rubber, valuation 5 bolivianos ($2) per 
kilo; export tax at the rate of 8 per cent on this valuation, 0.4 of a 
boliviano ($0.16) per kilo; caoutchouc and sernamby, valuation 2.75 
bolivianos ($1.10) per kilo; export tax at rate of 8 per cent on this 
valuation, 0.22 bolivianos ($0.088) per kilo. 


POPULATION OF POTOSI. 


According to the census taken by the municipal authorities of the 
city of Potosi, on November 10, 1910, the population of that thriving 
and progressive city is 25,000. 


BREWING INDUSTRY. 


Large breweries are now in operation in the cities of La Paz and 
Cochabamba, and a considerable amount of Bolivian capital has been 
invested in this growing industry. Recently a bill was under con- 
sideration in the House of Deputies of the Bolivian Congress to reduce 
the duty on importations of foreign beer; but on investigation it was 
found that the beer brewed in the country was of such exquisite flavor 
and quality as to merit a continuation of the protective duty it had 
hitherto enjoyed, and the measure was defeated. 
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PROPOSED PROMENADE FROM COCHABAMBA TO QUILLACOLLO. 


Steps have been taken for the construction of a promenade or 
avenue, 20 meters wide, between the towns of Cochabamba and 
Quillacollo, a distance of 13 kilometers. The street railway which 
now runs between these two important towns is inadequate to prop- 
erly care for the considerable and growing traffic. 

The town of Quillacollo, situated in one of the most beautiful and 
fertile regions of the Republic, is justly celebrated for its healthful 
and salubrious climate, as well as its picturesqueness. It has an 
abundant water supply which descends from the mountain streams 
of the snow-capped cordillera of Tunari into its rich and fertile valley, 
so well adapted to the raising of stock and cultivation of vegetables. 

The railway from Oruro to Cochabamba, now in course of con- 
struction, will pass through the Province of Quillacollo, so that this 
section should soon experience an extended period of agricultural 
and mining development. 


MINING ACTIVITY AT ORURO. 


Recent reports concerning the ancient mine at Oruro called the 
‘‘Socavon de la Virgen”’ (Tunnel of the Virgin), which for some time 
has been unproductive, indicate that this mine is now entering upon a 
period of great prosperity. The profits for the last six months 
amounted to about $40,000, and the indications are that the pro- 
duction in the future will be even greater than it has been in the 
past. The rich mining district of Oruro, the surface of which has as 
yet scarcely been exploited, is one of the most promising mining fields 
in Bolivia for profitable development. 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICE BETWEEN POTOSI AND RIO MULATOS. 


The Department of Public Works of Bolivia has ordered that the 
necessary steps be taken for the improvement of the stage service 
between Potosi and the Mulatos River. This should stimulate travel 
between the two places mentioned, and tend to encourage the develop- 
ment of this rich mining and agricultural district. 


NEW TRAMWAY. 


The Bolivian Rubber Company and the Bolivian Railway Com- 
pany are said to be planning a tramway which will start from 
Parque Pando, in the city of La Paz, traverse Murillo Street, and 
terminate in Munaipata, the site of the station of the Arica La Paz 
Railway. This tramway is greatly needed in order to facilitate the 
cheap and rapid handling of the ever-increasing traffic of the capital, 
and to render easy of access a growing and populous section of the 
Bolivian metropolis. 





INSIGNIA OF OFFICE OF PRESIDENT. 


The National Congress has created a special badge of office for the 
President of Brazil, which shall consist of a band of ribbon in the 
national colors, having embroidered on it in gold the escutcheon of 
Brazil. The ribbon will be about six inches wide, each end ter- 
minating in gold fringe. Suspended from the point where the two 
ends meet is a gold medal showing on the one side a representation of 
the Brazilian escutcheon, and bearing the obverse side the inscrip- 
tion “Presidencia da Republica do Brazil.” 


ARBITRATION TREATY WITH URUGUAY. 


An arbitration treaty between Brazil and Uruguay was signed at 
Petropolis on January 12, 1911, the two countries being represented 
by the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Brazil, Baron Rio Branco, and 
General Rurrno DomineueEz, Minister Plenipotentiary ,of Uruguay 
accredited to Brazil. This makes the twenty-eighth arbitration treaty 
which Brazil has signed within the past few years. 


RATIFICATION OF PARCELS-POST CONVENTION. 


The National Congress approved on December 31, 1910, the parcels- 
post conventions recently concluded with France, United States, 
Germany, and Italy. 


APPROVAL OF ARBITRATION TREATIES. 


The Brazilian Government approved on December 31, 1910, arbi- 
tration treaties and conventions concluded during 1909, with Bolivia, 
United States, Portugal, France, Spain, Mexico, Honduras, Venezuela, 
Panama, Ecuador, Costa Rica, Cuba, Great Britain, Nicaragua, Nor- 
way, China, San Salvador, Peru, Colombia, Austria-Hungary, Russia, 
Haiti, and the Dominican Republic. 


APPROVAL OF TREATY OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION WITH 
BOLIVIA. 
The treaty of commerce and navigation, concluded between Brazil 
and Bolivia on August 12, 1910, was recently approved by the Bra- 
zilian Government. 


APPROVAL OF TRADE-MARK CONVENTION. 


The Brazilian Government approved, on December 31, 1910, the 
convention adopted at the Third Pan American Conference, relating 
to patents of inventions, drawings, and industrial models, trade-marks 


and literary and artistic property. 
507 
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APPROVAL OF CONVENTIONS ADOPTED BY THE SECOND HAGUE 
PEACE CONFERENCE. ; 


The Brazilian Government approved on December 31, 1910, the 
following conventions of the Second Peace Conference of The Hague: 
Convention relative to the opening of hostilities; convention respect- 
ing the laws and customs of war on land; convention respecting the 
rights and duties of neutral powers and persons in case of war on 
land; convention relative to the status of merchant ships at the 
outbreak of hostilities; convention relative to the conversion of 
merchant ships into warships; convention relating to the laying of 
‘automatic submarine contact mines; convention respecting bombard- 
ment by naval forces in time of war; convention for the adaptation to 
naval war of the principles of the Geneva Convention; convention 
relative to certain restrictions with regard to the exercise of the 
right of capture in naval war; convention concerning the rights and 
duties of neutral powers in naval war; and convention for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes. 


RETIREMENT OF DIPLOMATIC AGENTS. 


The Brazilian Congress passed on December 20 last a law, becom- 
ing effective immediately, providing for the retirement with pay of 
all diplomatic officers. Ministers who have been in the service 20 
years are to be retired on an annual salary of 24,000 milreis ($7,920). 
Those who have had more than 15 years of service and less than 20 
are entitled to an annual pension of 12,000 milreis ($3,960). 


CHANGES IN THE DIPLOMATIC REGULATIONS. 


By virtue of] a recent law Brazilian ministers or envoys accredited 
to South American countries, Mexico, Panama, the West Indies, and 
Asia are entitled, after the first two years of residence, to an addi- 
tional salary of 2,000 milreis ($660) per annum and after a five-year 
residence to an additional 4,000 milreis. Ministers of the legations 
at Bolivia, Ecuador, and Colombia will receive an additional 4,000 
milreis at the end of the first two years and 5,000 milreis at the end 
of the first five years. 


REORGANIZATION OF NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


A legislative decree of January 4, 1911, authorizes the President of 
the Republic to divide the coast of Brazil into departments or prefec- 
tures, for administrative purposes, and to reorganize the Navy 
Department, creating or suppressing bureaus and offices which he 
“may consider necessary for the good of the service. 
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APPROPRIATION FOR ENTERTAINMENT OF GUESTS OF FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. - 


The National Congress has approved a bill authorizing an appro- 
priation of 100,000 milrers ($33,000) for the reception and entertain- 
ment of representatives of foreign governments and distinguished 
persons visiting Brazil. 


DECLARED EXPORTS FROM RIO DE JANEIRO TO THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1910. 


An interesting report from the Vice-Consul-General at Rio de 
Janeiro shows that the declared value of exports from the port of Rio 
de Janeiro to the United States in 1910 surpassed, by a slight margin, 
the values of the preceding year. The declared exports, by items, 
were as follows: 


Cotleekye Meek fradee SEM hE ULES SON set erent Noe Le ea eee a TAS ees oe $14, 419, 634 
TD SEENON aN Isis St eee ehrs Benn ef aan Peete eS Legere oS vem ee ee Ree eect ry Cateye 1, 859 
LE WEaS EE Toa Oa oa aan ce eg SE apn SP pe Alig Tne eS UA Sh eel do eS 341 
Household goods......--..-- Poa ee pee cs ort Sy ah ora ae 737 
IISA RATT SE MOLE Chee rr tet Cats 2 She ea, ra Ne mT hs Pe aR cre STE Oe, s (al 515, 124 
Mon azitie sain ey sites oe sme ee serene eee tnt onl Genre Feijen td Se caine era BY 177, 146 
CSE Ces ies. See Aa ee ORs tees SNR ON, SiR ALARM Ree aren ty SENATE cone Pe aCe a 251 
(LeU IS) ZS a ne ae RS Es SE ay Dp Ute OY gt 526 
Pea SERS EMU oh es OM OURO AR Ce a ES Gs eee tosh a eae ge eal 621 
1ETE(SEE OTOL RASTER wate PUNTA re Rp aa ONS Rae re PRIOR rh Re RGR tae, aE 910 
BEATER Sepa eet epee chen Suse metulrb Elenears wigan ana Mica vata gay LAtteOs cae nee Me orator a ne a 2, 409 
FEVOSE VOOM] UIT peer ey ct care terri ced eae de, Seana RRL OIE Ae Soe ee 15, 834 
Semmpreciausepomess tks Stet Lies ake Bas a OE ee 167 


WORKINGMEN’S HOUSES IN RIO DE JANEIRO. 


Recently enacted legislation favoring the construction and main- 
tenance of cheaper homes for workingmen in Rio de Janeiro has 
been promulgated by the Executive, according to advices from J. J. 
Stecuta, Vice-Consul-General at Rio. The principal features of the 
new law are exemption from payment of import duties‘on material for 
use in construction; authorization to the municipal government to 
exempt contractors from the payment of municipal taxes for a period 
of fifteen years; a specified percentage earning to determine the 
rental to be collected from tenants; the granting of available land of 
the Federal Government not necessary for other purposes, to be used 
for building sites; and authorization to the Executive to loan building 
companies funds from the National Savings Institution for the pur- 
poses cited. 
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INCREASE IN EXCHANGE RATE OF THE CONVERSION OFFICE. 


By a decree of the National Congress, approved December 31, 1910, 
the exchange rate of the Conversion Office has been increased to 16d. 
per milreis. The value of notes issued at the exchange rate of 15d. 
per milreis shall, from the date of the present law, be appraised at the 
rate of 16d. The Government shall deposit in the Conversion Office, 
within five years, the difference in value resulting from the increased 
rate. Under the terms of the decree the Conversion Office shall cease 
issuing notes when the total in circulation, appraised at the rate of 16d. 
per milreis, shall reach 900,000,000 malreis, and the equivalent gold 
deposit shall amount to £60,000,000. Whenever withdrawals of gold 
take place, the office may receive new deposits and issue notes against 
same. 

The guaranty and redemption funds, instituted under law No. 581 
of June 20, 1899, are restored. The values to the credit of the guar- 
anty fund shall continue to be applied as stipulated in said law. The 
values to the credit of the redemption fund shall, whenever the Gov- 
ernment sees fit, be converted into gold and deposited in the Con- 
version Office, for which convertible notes shall be substituted and 
applied to the redemption of the paper money. 


NEW STEAMSHIP SERVICE FOR BRAZIL. 


Mr. Srpney Story, vice president of “‘The Mississippi Valley and 
South American Steamship Company,” of New Orleans, is now at 
Rio de Janeiro making arrangements for the establishment of a direct 
line of steamers between New Orleans and Rio de Janeiro. The 
company propose to make the trip in twelve days. 


CONTRACT FOR FISHING VESSELS. 


>) 


The ‘‘National Fishing Company,” of Brazil, has purchased from 
European shipbuilders, four trawlers, having a speed of 10 miles per 
hour, and provided with cold-storage compartments and modern 
equipment. 

A Pernambuco firm has placed with the Brihl shipyards, Denmark, 
an order for a completely equipped trawlboat, a motor boat, and 
sail boat, at a total cost of £5,000. 


PLANTS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER. 


In a recent issue of ‘‘La Nature,’’ of Paris, attention is called to 


the large number of plants found in Brazil which could be used in the 
manufacture of paper. Along the Brazilian coast north of Rio de 
Janeiro flourish a number of plants which contain a large percent- 
age of cellulose. The plant known as lirio do valle grows here in great 
abundance and yields a fiber containing 50 per cent of pure cellulose. 
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The marshes are covered with a great variety of plants which could be 
profitably used in the manufacture of paper, such as the tabua, 
peri-perr, and gravatd (wild pineapple). The leaves of the latter plant 
frequently contain fibers 2 meters in length. In the vicinity of the 
port of Victoria, State of Espirito Santo, are vast areas covered with 
this plant. In addition to these, there are many other grasses and 
plants capable of furnishing an unlimited quantity of raw material. 
The National Association of Agriculture is making special efforts to 
develop this industry. - 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF IRON 
FOUNDRIES. 


For the purpose of promoting the establishment and development 
of the metallurgical industry in Brazil, the national legislature passed 
a law on January 11, 1911, authorizing the President to give preference 
to national products in contracting for governmental supplies, to extend 
to companies engaging in the metallurgical industry the same privi- 
leges as those enjoyed by mining companies, and to grant preferential 
rates to all raw material and finished products which are carried over 
the Federal lines. The President is authorized to make improvements 
in the roadbed and equipment of the Central Railway, so as to furnish 
better facilities for the shipment of iron ores, and to enter into con- 
tracts for the construction and lease of railways tending to foster the 
establishment of iron foundries and the exportation of iron ore. 


CONCESSION FOR THE ERECTION OF IRON MILLS. 


By the decree of December 7, 1910, Messrs. Cantos G. pa Costa 
Wiaee and Tragano Sapora VIRIATO DE MEpEIROs, or the company 
which they may hereafter organize, have been granted permission to 
establish iron and steel works in Brazil and to export iron ore, and 
thereby entitled to the special privileges which the Government is 
offering for the promotion of this industry. The concessioners will 
erect iron furnaces at Miguel Burnier, or at some other point along 
the Brazilian Central Railway, having an annual capacity of 24,000 
tons of pig iron, together with the mills required for its conversion 
into sheet iron and steel. The ore and finished products of the mills 
will be carried over the lines of the Brazilian Central at special freight 
rates. The time stipulated for the erection of the furnaces is two 
years and for the entire plant three years. 

One of the clauses of the decree provides that in case the conces- 
sioners obtain from the Brazilian Congress a subsidy, for which a 
bill is now pending, and are guaranteed the annual consumption of 
a certain amount of steel rails they must build a large iron mill with 
a capacity of 150,000 tons of pig iron and also be permitted to export 
1,500,000 tons of ore annually. 
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AUTOMOBILE ROAD BETWEEN RIO DE JANEIRO AND PETROPOLIS. 


The Department of Communications and Public Works has ap- 
pointed a commission of engineers to make the preliminary surveys 
for an automobile road between Rio de Janeiro and Petropolis. 


STUDY OF INDIAN TRIBES. 


Mr. SavacEe Lanpor, the English explorer and scientist, who is 
making an exploration trip to the interior of Matto Grosso, has been 
commissioned by the Department of Agriculture to make a special 
study of the Indian tribes of that region, their language and customs, 
embodying the result of his investigations in a special report to that 
Department. The Department has placed at his disposal for this 
purpose the sum of 30,000 milreis ($9,900). 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Mr. Stpnry Story, Vice President of ‘‘The Mississippi Valley and 
South American Steamship Company,” of New Orleans, is now at 
Rio de Janeiro making arrangements for the establishment of a 
direct line of steamers between New Orleans and Rio de Janeiro. 
The company proposes to make the trip in 12 days. 

Gen. Emyepio Dantas Barreto has recently been elected a 
member of the Brazilian Academy of Letters, to take the place left 
vacant by the death of Joaquim Naswco, late Brazilian Ambassador 
at Washington. 


PLAN FOR THE BEAUTIFICATION OF THE CITY OF SAO PAULO. 


A group of capitalists of the city of Sao Paulo have presented to 
the State legislature a plan for the improvement and beautification 
of that city. This, if carried out, will make it one of the most 
beautiful cities of South America. The plan includes the widening 
of the leading avenues, the opening up of new ones, the establish- 
ment of a system of parks, the construction of public buildings, and 
the enlargement and extension of light, water, and sewerage systems. 


EXTENSIVE IMPROVEMENTS AT PERNAMBUCO. 


The United States consul at Pernambuco, P. Merritt GRIFFITH, 
reports that the most important municipal improvement which has 
been undertaken in that city in many years is now under way. ‘The 
government proposes to build a new water front, construct a new 
park, improve many streets, and build a wide avenue from the 
section along the water front known as the ‘‘ Lingueta”’ in the old 
town of Recife direct to the first large bridge across the Capibaribe 
River, at the foot of Marquez de Olinda Street, a distance of about 
one-half of a mile. 
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FIRST CONGRESS OF MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


The First Congress of South American Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tions met at Rio de Janeiro on March 15, 1911. All mutual benefit, 
life, and accident associations, as well as various cooperative organi- 
zations, participated in the proceedings. A number of the Latin 
American countries were represented at the Congress. 


PROJECT FOR A SUBWAY AT RIO DE JANEIRO. 


A group of Brazilian engineers have petitioned the municipal 
government of Rio de Janeiro for a concession to build and operate 
an electric tram subway, connecting the center of the city with the 
suburbs, similar to those of New York, London, and Paris. 


SUBSIDIES FOR COLONIAL RAILWAYS. 


The President of the Republic issued on January 25, 1911, the 
regulations governing the granting of subsidies to colonial railways, 
as authorized by the law of April 19, 1907. In order to receive 
the subsidy the proposed lines must connect colonial districts with 
existing railways, maritime or river ports, and market centers. Colo- 
nial railways of 1-meter gauge which do not exceed 60 kilometers in 
length are entitled to a subsidy of 15,000 milreis ($4,950) per kilo- 
meter, and those of less than 1-meter gauge to a subsidy of 6,000 
milreis per kilometer.. 





NEW CABINET. 


President Barros Luco, of Chile, has reorganized his cabinet in 
the following manner: 

Minister of the Interior, Sefior RaraEL ORREGO. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Worship, and Colonization, Sefior En- 
RIQUE RODRIGUEZ. 

Minister of Justice and Public Instruction, Sefior ANIBAL LETELIER. 

Minister of Finance, Sefior RoBERTO SANCHEZ. 

Minister of War and Navy, Sefior Ram6n Leon Luco. 

Minister of Industry and Public Works, Sefior JAVIER GANDARILLAS. 
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BUDGET FOR 1911. 


The budget of the Chilean Government for the year 1911 amounts 
to $241,744,443 pesos paper ($48,348,888 United States currency), 
and $63,124,573 pesos gold of the value of 18d. ($23,040,469 United 
States currency). The budget in detail in Chilean currency and gold 
is as follows: ¢ . 








Chilean cur- . 
rency.a Chilean gold. 
Department of Intenioryes soe ash as pos oh ee etal Eee 40, 987, 142. 25 4, 368, 075. 97 
Department of Foreign Relations, Worship, and Colonization: 
SONOS! Ohi INO) Korean IRON OOS once see socks sgneedacnebesasnscossercue 667, 786. 66 1, 362, 297. 66 
Sectionol Worship icy a2, sect tae oe So ee ee ee a op Si 2/097;086300 |2s=ssteseee eee es 
Nechionvoh Colonization: ses se eee eer eee ee 2,123 900500) eo. Case eeceemes 
Departmentiof Justice Lb es eae Deas ee a eee a ee ee 8691; 169163. 2 eee ee ees 
Depantmentor ku bl cpins hc bi OM eee eee pee eee eee 32, 144, 164. 40 531, 989. 65 
Department/ol Mina cen saree ces <a ee ee eee eee 15, 957, 579. 45 25, 030, 449. 96 
Department: of: Ware: se Be ee see See eu ee ie eee 29, 249, 162.75 677, 181. 66 
Department iofsMarine 207 “See Syn eee See eee eee eae 14, 098, 196. 67 12, 864, 893. 80 
Department of Industry and Public Works.........................--.-- 95, 728,255.48 | 18, 289, 684. 32 
POLAT S ss ha eee sexes stores ce oo OS EIS Eo ele oe oe a REE nS od eae 241,744, 443.29 63, 124, 573. 02 











CHILEAN LOAN. 


During the latter part of January, 1911, the Chilean Government 
negotiated a loan by an issue of bonds having a par value of £4,905,- 
000. The loan was quickly covered at 944 per cent of its face value, » 
and purchasers of large quantities of the bonds were only able to 
obtain about 10 per cent of the amount subscribed. The bonds bear 
5 per cent interest, and provide for a 1 per cent amortization fund. 
The loan was made through the Rothschilds in London. 


THE SUPPLY OF NITRATE. 


The last quarterly circular of the Nitrate Propaganda Association 
of Chile states that the contents of the nitrate fields of northern 
Chile are estimated as follows, on the basis of the latest investigations: 


Quintals. 

MAEDA Cae eter ree aie es Nene eee nes nD regs ie al A a pint len areal nee 725, 300, 000 
TD OCO) Sets Poe ener oes Ore he a NCA CORRES LS SU GAULT ony ik ay: OE AONE ee 614, 925, 000 
Amt otarastas (centrale cisthiet)o ata. eaueeem estes Sen a union ae ene pend 714, 184, 000 
NCUA SWEAICAS Jee ie ia xia ieee ae Ke Nee da os Sys wit em. lee al NC 5 cia canara 1, 083, 032, 000 
Feat cn eee pts ak ae er elena ges es NO) CHE) 9d Sc 2, 087, 063, 000 
Chanaralkarndi Copia poe cae 55 eee ie at eae a aaa ee 183, 700, 000 

Mota Serpe Sk. ok, Semen BN ok ak SR trie Nay Aa el ae eee 5, 408, 204, 000 


This represents 245,827,000 tons, sufficient to supply the world’s 
requirements for over fifty years. 





@ Chilean currency refers to the paper peso, valued at about 21 cents; the gold peso 
equals $0.365. 
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COAL IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION FOR YEARS 1905-1910. 


Recent consular advices from Valparaiso, Chile, state that the. 
imports of coal for 1910 amounted to 1,293,140 tons against 1,153,993 
tons for 1909. The greater bulk of the importation was divided as 
follows: 


Gnarly pein 35 Preeti be Pe see c.g. 8 or. Be SA eR ei Oe oe 2, hn ee eel 584, 753 
JA ES UF) OTE ON ge ace Mi ee OR aS EAS A ger hte, Nm ee 426, 861 
Res rm blam gles sss. Sree gene io eM ok ea er le Ly ae ea 277, 133 


The United States exported but a comparatively small amount to 
Chile, but will probably increase the volume from now on since 
heavy return cargoes of nitrate are practically assured. 

During the five years, 1905-1909, the relative amounts of foreign 
and native coal consumed in Chile was as follows: 


Tons Tons Total. 














Year. (native). | (foreign). 
TOD cba ees a8 SBC ae ae AR aera Here AC See eae yi, Saree 928,000 | 1,180,000 2, 108, 000 
TOD GR SEEM EDS bd ee Wee oa ee SOME tL eels eee Si oes 1,119,000 | 1,020,000 2, 139, 000 
NGO (erage A ame aprsclh = ae ais vee aes ice Moai. LS Gots cet ves Sse 999,000 | 1,490,000 2, 489, 000 
TODS SOP Cee aT eae Me Ores Bee BO SO UMEA Ap ruL Dera eke wee oo BNE 990,000 | 1,644,000] 2,634,000 
EL OOD Reps sce eh eet eae tain sere ticicey tne ae males Pcene nek aoe nee eee vee 924,000 | 1,342,000 2, 266, 000 
GMO GEN 25 EL. ei SS A oe GS Sas See CRORE 4,960,000 | 6,676,000 | 11,636,000 





At present there is no duty on coal. The average per ton for the 
foreign coal for the period covered by the above table is estimated 
at $6.50 United States gold. . 


CONSULAR TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 


During 1910 stock companies were incorporated with an aggregate 
capital of $3,597,730. 

Spain and Italy furnished the majority of the 2,543 immigrants to 
Chile during 1910. 

The Chilean Government has just let the contract for the erection 
of 42 country schoolhouses. This should create a demand for school 
furniture and supplies. 

The exports from Chile for the first ten months of 1910 amounted 

to $82,878,545 United States currency, as against $80,247,390 for 
1909. 
The Chilean custom receipts for January, 1911, amounted to 
$3,872,209 United States currency, as against $3,024,782 for the same 
period of 1910. Of this amount the imports supplied about 45 per 
cent of the increase. 

There is an increasing demand for barbed wire in Chile. Farms 
are being divided off so as to make the most economic use of all of the 
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land. The greater portion of the barbed wire now imported comes 
from Europe and enters free of duty. 

The question of getting sufficient ties for the Government railroads 
from the Chilean forests is becoming a serious matter of late. It is 
estimated that during 1911 the railroads will require from 75,000 to 
100,000 ties. 


PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT OF SPANISH COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 
IN VALPARAISO. 


A commercial museum of Spanish manufactures, similar to the 
museums in Brazil, Uruguay, and the Argentine Republic, is to be 
established in Valparaiso, Chile, under the auspices of the Spanish 
Commercial Expedition to the Latin American Republics. The 
bureau in Madrid, Spain, known as “ Argos,” with which this museum 
is affiliated, is a commercial center of an official character. It is sub- 
sidized by the Spanish Government and receives encouragement and 
protection from boards of commerce and industry in Spain as well as 
from Spanish steamships companies. The bureau referred to has 
for its object the fostering of closer and more extensive trade relations 
between Spain and the Latin Republics of the Western Hemisphere. 


WHARF CHARGES AT ANTOFAGASTA. 


The following tariff has been approved by the Chilean Government 
for the loading and unloading of vessels at the port of Antofagasta: 














Chilean Chilean 
gold of the gold of the 
value of value of 
18d. 18d. 

Per package of from 1 to 50 kilos. ...-. $0. 03 Coal in bulk, per 1,000 kilos. ....-....-- $0. 40 
Per package of from 51 to 100 kilos. .-- 304501 i Dennjohns,eache a2 ase ee eee eee -O1 
Per package of from 100 to 200 kilos. - . - 06 Lumber, per 1,000 feet---..--.-222-.-.- - 40 
Per package of from 201 to 500 kilos... . .24 || Sugar cane, from Guayquil, per stick. - 01 
Per package of from 501 to 1,000 kilos. - - 60 Oxen, horses, and mules, each.......- 15 
Per package of from 1,001 to 2,000 kilos- 1.80 Sheep and goats; each. .-22225----2-- == - 02 
Per package of from 2,001 to 3,000 kilos. 3.60 || Cows, with calves, each-.........-.--- 20 
Hirelibricksperd00re epee eee 25 








ARICA TO LA PAZ RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION WORK. 


The construction work on the Arica to La Paz Railway is now 
being pushed forward with great vigor, and it is confidently expected 
that the entire line will be open to public traffic during the latter 
part of 1911 or early in 1912. 

One of the great difficulties experienced in the building of a moun- 
tainous railway like this is the considerable number of tunnels which 
must be bored. At the present time the Arica to La Paz Railway has 
seven tunnels in course of excavation. Work is also progressing from 
the Bolivian as well as from the Chilean end of the line, thus facili- 
tating and expediting the construction. At the beginning of the 
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present year some 3,000 Chilean and 2,000 Bolivian laborers were 
employed in grading the line, digging tunnels, excavating cuts, con- 
structing culverts and other masonry work, setting up bridges, pro- 
viding sufficient water supply in the desert places, and in numerous 
other duties connected with the construction. 

Parts of the Chilean division of the road are extremely difficult to 
construct. For example, for over a year and a half some 2,000 
laborers were employed on a section covering about 30 kilometers on 
the Chilean side of the cordillera. It was such difficulties that 
induced the contractors to expedite the work of construction from 
the Bolivian end, in spite of the additional expense of transporting 
necessary material via Mollendo, Arequipa, and Lake Titicaca. The 
result of this move is shown by the fact that there are now, on the 
Bolivian section, about 150 kilometers of rails already laid, and 
nearly all the grading completed to the Chilean frontier. Due to 
heavy grades on the Chilean side about 30 kilometers of the road 
will be of the cogwheel type. 

When this line is completed, it is estimated that the journey from 
Arica to La Paz will take thirteen hours. The line will traverse the 
famous Tacora sulphur mines, the largest in the world, and will pene- 
trate the celebrated Corocoro mining district, as well as other rich 
and productive territory of Bolivia and Chile. 

The Government of Chile will operate the Arica to La Paz Railway 
for fifteen years, after which time the Bolivian section will become 
the property of the Bolivian Government. 


THE RAILWAYS IN 1910. 


A recent number of the ‘‘Banking and Railway Review,” of 
Madrid, contains an interesting article on the development of the 
railway system of Chile. Attention is called to the fact that since 
1851, the year in which the first line from Port Caldera to the city of 
Copiapo was inaugurated, the Chilean railways have grown rapidly 
in extent until at the present time they comprise a total length of 
about 6,000 kilometers, as compared with 81 kilometers in the year 
mentioned. About 3,000 kilometers of the railways referred to 
belong to the State, and an equal mileage to private parties. The 
majority of the privately owned railways are in the great nitrate 
region, where the mineral wealth has encouraged their construction 
and development. The Government of Chile has limited its railway 
holdings to the central and thickly populated portion of the nation. 

In addition to the foregoing there were under construction in the 
Republic at the beginning of 1910, 2,893 kilometers of railways, 560 
kilometers belonging to private parties, and 2,333 kilometers to the 
State. There was, furthermore, under consideration at the time men- 
tioned the survey of a new line having an estimated length of 1,030 
kilometers. 
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Moreover, the ‘‘longitudinal railway,’ running from north to 
south through nearly the entire Republic of Chile, connecting Tacna 
in the north with Port Montt in the south, is bemg pushed forward 
with great rapidity. Its total length will be 3,439 kilometers. That 
great central artery of transportation, which will soon unite such 
distant ports of the Republic as those just mentioned, will also be in 
close communication with 28 transversal railways, many of which 
have already been constructed, 

The following table shows the State railways in operation on 
January 1, 1910: 

















| 
State railways. Kilometers. | State railways. Kilometers. 

| 
From Chaiaral to Chulo, and From Tongoy to Tomaya........... | 65 
branchesite; 2): Seis ss sass. Saas 236 || From Los Vilos to Illapel.........-- | 58 
From Huasco to Vallenar..........- 49 || From Valparaiso to Puerto Montt... 1,975 
From Coquimbo to Serena and Riv- — 
adavia and to Ovalde............. 235 | NOP oe cdeses cosssseceesoses | 2,618 


Some of the lines of these State railways represent skillful and 
intelligent surveying, as many of them are regarded as difficult types 
of railway building. For instance, from Santiago southward the 
survey of the “‘longitudinal railway” is comparatively level, since 
the line passes through the central valley; but, on the other hand, it 
crosses a series of rapid and torrential rivers, spanned by bridges 
which are noted for the solidity of their metallic frameworks and the 
neatness and beauty of their construction. Of this class of work the 
most remarkable, perhaps on account of its height, length, and splen- 
did appearance, is the Malleco viaduct—the longest of Chilean 
bridges—measuring 98 meters from the bottom of the ravine to 
the rails and extending a distance of 1,880 meters over the Bio-Bio 
River. 

At the close of 1910 there were 24 privately owned railways in 
Chile, constructed under concessions granted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to individuals and companies. The names, gauges, and 
lengths of these railways are as follows: 








Railways. Gauge. | Length. || Railways. Gauge. | Length. 
Kilo- || Kilo- 
Meters. | meters. || Meters. | meters. 
‘Aricaito Macnee. pees eee 1. 435 62.4 || Concepcion to Talcahuano.... 1. 436 15.19 
Nitrate railways from Iquique Concepcion to Penco.......-.- 1.68 18.26 
toxBisavuae yee ee ose 1. 435 523.1 Coronel to Buen Retiro....... 1.68 6.0 
Junin to Oficina Carolina: .... . 76 89.0 || Coronel to Boca Maule and 
Caleta Buena to Agua Santa. . -76 82.0 Puchocoss2des. 8 sre eae 91 8.0 
Challacollo to Cerro Gordo.... 76 35.0 || Concepcion to Curanilahue- - . 1.68 103.0 
Tocopillajito Locosesesse eee -70 122.3 || Transandean to Juncal....... 1.00 70. 551 
Antofagasta to Bolivia........ .76 800. 72 || Rancagua to Teniente.......-. - 762 70.0 
Caleta Coloso to Aguas Blancas 76 185.97 || General Cruz..........-...--- 1.00 25.0 
Taltal to Cachinal............ 1.07 297.56 || Transandean to Antuco...... 1.00 71.0 
Carrizal to Cerro Blanco...... 1.27 18.60 || Collilefu to Pirihueico........ 1.00 30.0 
Llano de Maipo.........-.... 1.00 21.7 || Punta Arenas to Mina Loreto 1.00 8.5 
Santiago to San Bernardo..... 1. 485 14. 76 
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The State is now laying double tracks on some sections of its lines, 
it being the desire of the Government to serve the public and facili- 
tate traffic. With this end in view, the Government has requested 
estimates for the electrification of the steam railway running from 
Santiago to Valparaiso, as well as for some of its other steam lines. 
It is also actively engaged in pushing forward the construction 
of the Arica to La Paz railway. When the whole network of 
Chilean railways now planned is completed, the Republic of Chile 
will have one of the most admirable, serviceable, and best con- 
structed railway systems in the world. 





THE BUDGET FOR 1911. 


The National Assembly of Colombia has passed the budget bill for 
the year 1911. The revenues are estimated at $9,779,500 gold, and 
the expenses at $8,937,688.40 gold. This estimate of revenues is a 
comparatively low one, as in 1910 nearly $12,000, 000 gold were realized 
from them. 

FERTILIZER FACTORY. 


Sefior Luis A. UrrseE has recently established in Bogota a plant for 
the manufacture of chemical fertilizers, such as phosphates, ammonia 
salts, potash, and lime. Sefior Urrpe will also establish an experi- 
mental-farm near Chapinero for the practical demonstration of those 
fertilizers in connection with the cultivation of wheat, coffee, pota- 


toes, etc. 
AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS. 


The Society of Farmers of Colombia has issued a call for the hold- 
ing of an agricultural congress, to be inaugurated on April 16, 1911, 
at Bogota. One of the main features of the conference will be the dis- 
cussion of modern methods of farming and their adoption in develop- 
ing the vast agricultural resources of the country, where the products 
of both the temperate and tropical zones can beraised successfully. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 
SYSTEMS. 


The contract leasing the telegraph and telephone lines of the Repub- 
lic to Sefior Francisco J. FERNANDEZ having been terminated, the 
Government of Colombia has reassumed the control and manage- 
ment of these systems. They will, hereafter, be administered by the 
General Bureau of Posts and Telegraphs, through the Division of 
Telegraphs, recently created for this purpose. 
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NEW TERRITORY. 


The Colombian Government has recently created the Territory of 
Vaupres in the Caqueta region, with the following boundaries: From 
the Serrania de la Pefia, a straight line northward as far as the 
Guaviare River; along this river as far as the Venezuelan frontier; 
from the latter southward as far as the Brazilian boundary; along 
this boundary as far as the Apoporis River; thence up stream as far 
as the Serrania de la Pefia, the starting point. The government of 
the new territory is intrusted to a special commissioner. . 


PACKING HOUSE IN CISPATA. 


A company has been organized in Colombia for the establishment, 
in Cispata, of a packing house and the exportation of frozen meats. 


RUBBER PRODUCTION IN COLOMBIA. 


The Pan American Union is in receipt of a most interesting and 
comprehensive report on the production of rubber in Colombia, pre- 
pared by Cuartes H. Smaxz, the United States Vice and Deputy 
Consul-General at Bogota, Colombia. The BuLLerrn takes pleasure 
in publisfting this report in full. 

As a general proposition, in so far as soil and climatic conditions are concerned, this 
country offers surpassing opportunities for the growing of rubber. In the hot, damp 
valleys of the rivers Magdalena, Meta, Atrato, Sinu, Patia, Caqueta, and the smaller 
streams of the country rubber trees have long grown wild. The ‘‘Castilloa” and 
‘‘Hevea”’ varieties of rubber are found in the sections alluded to, while ‘“‘Manihot” 
has been discovered in a number of places throughout the country, in some instances at 
as great an altitude as 1,500 meters above sea level. Until quite recently no attention 
had been given to either the growing or systematic gathering of this product. The 
natives, in their desire to obtaina maximum quantity of the latex, formerly gathered 
the rubber in a most primitive and crude manner, oftentimes felling and destroying 
the trees. However, since the recent world-wide exploitation of the rubber industry 
was initiated, a policy of conservation has been inaugurated in the Republic, and the 
National Agricultural Society of Colombia, the headquarters of which are at Bogota, 
has been giving wide publicity to the wisdom of utilizing modern methods in tapping 
the trees and to the folly of destroying the plants. The efforts of this society have 
resulted in a material decrease of the wanton destruction of the trees, and at the present 
time there are a number of tracts of wild rubber in Colombia being tapped yearly, ina 
crude manner it is true, but nevertheless in a fashion that does not kill the plant. 

Owing to the lack of available statistics on the subject, it is impossible to accurately 
estimate the area of land now in rubber cultivation. Competent authorities have it 
that but little has been accomplished in the matter of the planting and growing of this 
product in a scientific and systematic manner. In consequence, but few plantations 
have been started, notwithstanding the advantageous resources offered by the soil and 
the climate of the country. There appear to be two principal primary reasons for the 
lack of the development of the rubber industry in Colombia. Briefly stated, these 
reasons are: The general absence of roads throughout the Republic, and the difficulty 
of obtaining an adequate supply of labor. The best rubber-growing lands are, for the 
greater part, located in remote sections of the country, far from population centers 
and difficult of access from the market places. This lack of adequate transportation 
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facilities has undoubtedlyjbeen the greatest factor in retarding the rubber industry. 
While there is a plentitude of labor in the larger cities and coast towns, conditions in 
the interior country districts are quite the reverse, and large plantation and ‘‘hacienda’’ 
owners are annually confronted with the problem of securing a sufficient number of 
laborers to garner the crops. 

It is said that the best rubber lands in Colombia are to be found in the so-called 
Medina district, which is in the eastern part of the country near the town of Medina. 
A high quality of black rubber is produced here. It is, moreover, in the center of a 
more or less populated district and in the vicinity of the navigable rivers of the eastern 
plateau. Another portion, held in high regard by those interested in the rubber 
industry, is known as the ‘‘Caqueta district,’’ which is located in the southern and 
eastern part of the Department of Cauca, between the Rivers Caqueta and Putumaya, 
and of which the towns of Guadalupe and Esperanza are the market centers. In the 
southern part of the Department of Tolima there are a number of small tracts where 
cultivated rubber is grown in a desultory sort of fashion, but with no great commercial 
results. In this so-called ‘‘Tolima district,’ near the town of Chaparral, there is a 
rubber plantation growing a plant, named after its supposed discoverer—a Mr. THomp- 
son, and locally designated as ‘‘Thompsonian’’—which is grown at an altitude of 
nearly 2,000 meters above sea level, and is said to possess superior qualities of elasticity 
and strength. In common with the other varieties of Colombia, the output of ‘“Thomp- 
sonian” rubber is small, owing, in all probability, to the primitive methods of culti- 
vation. 

In conclusion, it might be stated that, from many standpoints considered, Colombia 
offers excellent primary advantages for the successful cultivation of the rubber plant. 
The two principal drawbacks are, as hereinbefore stated, the lack of laborers in the 
rubber-growing districts and the great difficulties to be encountered in marketing the 
product. Uncleared forest lands in the heart of the rubber-producing areas may be 
obtained for as low a sum as from 25 to 50 cents (American gold) per acre. 





CONVERSION OF THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


The Government of Costa Rica has entered into a contract with 
Mr. Minor Cooper Keir, of New York, for the conversion of the 
public debt of the Republic. 

In the preamble of the contract the Government makes the follow- 
ing statement of its public debt: 

















{ | 
External debt. sone | Internal debt. Colones.¢ 
“47? 3 per cent bonds..........----- 525, 000. 00 | Limon 6 per cent sanitation bonds. .| 1,013,000 
“3? 2} per cent bonds. ........-.-.- is 475, 000. 00 | | 
Certificates representing coupons in | | 
AITCALS Hen rem etre hoere ce ke chee 80, 000. 00 | 
Interest up to December 31, 1910 | | 
(nonconsolidated)......-.....----- 513,093. 15 | | 
i} 





@ The colon has a value of $0.465 United States gold. 
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For the payment of this public debt the Costa Rican Government 
will issue bonds, known as the ‘‘Consolidated gold bonds of 1911,” 
to the par value of £1,621,600, or $7,880,976 United States currency. 
This issue shall be payable on or before January 1, 1958, by means of 
an accumulative sinking fund of not less than 1 per cent annually on 
the total par value of the bonds. The interest will be 4 per cent per 
annum for the first 10 years and 5 per cent thereafter. 

The principal and interest of the bonds, the payment to the sinking 
fund, and the expenses of the service of the debt are considered as 
having first lien upon all the export and import customs revenues of 
the Republic until the entire issue of the bonds shall have been duly 
canceled. In order to fully guarantee the semiannual payments of 
interest, sinking fund, and expenses, the Government agrees to pay, 
in advance, such portion of the customs revenues as may be neces- 
sary to cover the total amount due at the end of the six months for 
which payment is made. 

This contract was ratified by the Costa Rican Congress on Febru- 
ary 23, 1911, and became operative at once. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE’S GIFT FOR THE NEW CENTRAL AMERICAN 
PEACE TEMPLE. 


According to a report published in a recent number of ‘El No- 
ticiero,” of San Jose, Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE has authorized the 
Costa Rican Government to draw on him for the sum of $100,000 
for the construction of another Central American Court of Justice, 
to be erected at San Jose. The first peace temple, at Cartago, also 
established through the beneficence of Mr. CARNEGIE, was destroyed 
by the earthquake of 1910. 


NEW SEAT OF THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COURT OF JUSTICE. 


In accordance with a convention signed at Guatemala City on 
January 10, 1911, by the Governments of Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua, and amending the Convention 
of Washington of 1907, the seat of the Central American Court of 
Justice has been transferred from Cartago to San Jose, the capital 
of Costa Rica. The court is, moreover, authorized to hold its sessions 
elsewhere in Central America whenever it may deem it expedient. 


NEW SUBSIDIARY COINS. 


Duly authorized by the President of the Republic, the Treasurer 
General of Revenues of Costa Rica has placed in circulation 400,000 
silver coins, denomination of 10 cents of colon each (about 5 cents 
United States currency). These were struck at the Philadelphia 
mint of the United States Government. 
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NEW INTEROCEANIC RAILROAD. 


The interoceanic railroad between Port Limon, on the Caribbean, 
to Punta Arenas, on the Pacific, was formally opened to traffic on 
January 14, 1911. 





CENSUS OF THE REPUBLIC. 


The census of Cuba, taken from January 30, 1909, to July 30, 1910, 
shows the following figures, by provinces: 
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This total represents an increase of 49,851 inhabitants over January, 
1909, when the population of the Republic was 2,100,261. 


PORT IMPROVEMENT BILL. 


The Cuban Congress has recently passed an important port improve- 
ment bill, by the terms of which the ‘‘ Compafiia de los Puertos de Cuba”’ 
is granted a concession to dredge and improve the ports of the 
Republic. In consideration of these works the concessionaire shall 
enjoy for the period of thirty years the revenues from the following 
tonnage fees to be levied at ports of entry: Per ton of merchandise 
from the United States, 80 cents; per ton of merchandise from other 
countries, $1; per ton coal, 10 cents. These charges, which take the 
place of those prescribed by article 175 of the customs ordinance, 
shall be collected by the custom-houses and placed to the credit of the 
concessionaire, to whom it shall be turned over weekly without any 
deduction whatsoever. 


PROPOSED LOAN FOR HAVANA. 


The city council of Havana has adopted a resolution to float a 
loan of $28,000,000. The resolution is in the nature of a petition to 
the President of the Republic asking his approval of the step. This 
sum, with the exception of $6,000,000, is to be devoted to public 
improvements; to refund the present loans amounting to $14,000,000; 
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to the payment of the floating debt, amounting to $3,700,000; to 
cover the city’s share of the sewer and paving contract now in 
execution, amounting to $5,000,000; and to pay the $222,667.30 
due the State for the Vedado Aqueduct. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF CUBA IN 1910. 


The annual report of the president of the National Bank of Cuba, 
with headquarters at Havana, shows a wonderful increase in the 
volume of its business for the year 1910. 

According to this report, the bank made collections during the year 
amounting to $107,000,000, or $2,000,000 weekly. This was an 
increase of $45,000,000 over 1909. The total volume of exchange 
handled by the institution for the same period was $250,000,000, or 
an increase of $80,000,000 over the preceding twelve months. 

In its cash transactions at the head office for 1910 the bank regis- 
tered over $1,000,000,000, or $3,200,000 for every banking day in the 
year. These last figures show an increase over 1909 of $500,000 a day. 


PROPOSED AQUEDUCT FOR SANTIAGO. 


President GomkEz, of Cuba, has sent a message to the National 
Congress requesting an appropriation of $2,000,000 to be used in the 
construction of a new aqueduct for the city of Santiago de Cuba. 


CONSTRUCTION OF GUNBOATS. 


The President of Cuba has awarded a contract for the construction 
of two gunboats of the Habana type to the Krajewski-Pesant Com- 
pany, and two others of the Matanzas type to the firm of Viuda de 
Ruiz Gamiz, at the price of $28,000 each. 


THE*ASPHALT DEPOSITS OF THE REPUBLIC. 


A recent issue of the London “‘ Financial News”’ contains an inter- 
esting report, stating that, in the opinion of experts, it is believed that 
the bitumen deposits of Cuba will eventually prove superior to any 
other in the world. This view has so impressed certain financial 
interests in London that steps have been taken by them to develop 
the natural bitumen resources of the island with all due speed. The 
possibilities of a great industry are already apparent. Oil production 
on a small scale has been in progress in Cuba for several years past, 
and there are also small refineries. 

The bitumen deposits of Cuba are exceptionally pure and of high 
quality, and the resilience of the made-up material is exceptional. 
Such material is, of course, ideal for motor traffic, and it is in this 
direction that the Cuban deposits of bitumen will most likely be 
utilized. 





CONVENTION RATIFIED. 


The Dominican Government has ratified the convention signed at 
the Pan American Conference of Mexico on January 28, 1902, for the 
exercise of liberal professions. 


THE BUDGET FOR 1910-11. 


In the budget bill for 1910-11, recently passed by the Dominican 
Congress, the revenues are estimated at $4,001,500 gold, the expenses 
being fixed at the same amount, distributed as follows: 
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NEW STEAMSHIP SERVICE FOR PUERTO PLATA. 


According to a recent report from Puitip E. Horianp, United 
States Consul at Puerto Plata, the Compafiia Trasatlantica de Barce- 
lona, a Spanish steamship company, has begun to operate a line of 
steamships which will touch hereafter at Puerto Plata. Five steam- 
ships will be devoted to this route. 

Sailing from Cadiz on the 15th of each month, each ship in turn will 
touch at the following ports: Genoa, Barcelona, Valencia, Malaga, 
Cadiz, Palma de Canaria, Santa Cruz Teneriffe, Santa Cruz de la 
Palma, San Juan Porto Rico, Puerto Plata, Habana, Puerto Limon, 
and Colon. 

The return trip from Colon will begin on the 12th, and touching 
Savanilla, Puerto Cabello, La Guaira, Curacao, Ponce, San Juan Porto 
Rico, Canary Islands, Barcelona, and Cadiz. 

On their return to Europe they will leave for New York, Habana, 
Veracruz, and return touching the same three ports. 


BIDS FOR STREET PAVING IN LA VEGA. 


The municipal government of La Vega, Dominican Republic, has 
resolved to improve the streets of the city by scientific methods. For 
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this purpose the municipality invites capitalists and companies in the 
United States to submit proposals for the work, to be done by con- 
tract and on condition that the contractor shall furnish the capital 
therefor. The municipality will pay interest and such annual install- 
ments as may be agreed upon until the total amount of the principal 
shall have been canceled. 

Further particulars may be obtained by applying to Senor Emixio C. 
JOUBERT, Minister of the Dominican Republic, The Parkwood, 
Washington, D. C. 
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SPEYER LOAN. 


Early in January, 1911, the Government of Ecuador concluded 
the negotiation of a loan with the banking house of SpryEer & Co., of 
New York, for the sum of 3,000,000 sucres (approximately $1,500,000 
gold). This is secured by 3,000 treasury certificates valued at 1,000 
sucres (about $500) each, bearing 6 per cent interest annually from 
the date of issue to date of maturity, and-redeemable within a period 
of twelve months. For the interest service and the cancellation of 
the aforesaid certificates the Government of Ecuador appropriates and 
sets aside the following revenues: Fifty per cent of the total export 
duties of the Republic, including all surcharges, collectible on or 
before June 1, 1911 (after the payment of the GALLARDO loan); 500,000 
sucres (about $250,000) of the Federal Government’s share of the 
liquor tax for 1911; and all the customs revenues of the Republic, 
not subject to outstanding liens, are pledged as a special guaranty 
in payment of the loan referred to. 

The treasury certificates in question were taken by SpEYER & Co. 
at 85 per cent of their par value, producing a net amount in cash 
to the Government of Ecuador of 2,550,000 sucres (about $1,275,000). 
These certificates are receivable at par by the custom-houses of 
Ecuador in payment of the export duties referred to on or before 
June 11, 1911. Administrators and custom-house officers are 
instructed to receive these in lieu of money. If after the expiration 
of twelve months all the certificates should not have been canceled, 
the custom-houses shall continue receiving these at par, including 
principal and accrued interest, in payment of export duties until the 
complete cancellation of the certificates shall have been effected. 
These certificates are exempt from all taxes now in force or which 
may hereafter be levied. 
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TERMS OF SANITARY CONVENTION WITH PANAMA. 


The sanitary convention, signed adreferendum in Quito on Sep- 
tember 26, 1908, by the representatives of the Republics of Panama 
and Ecuador, and duly promulgated by President Extoy ALFaRo on 
December 16, 1910, is now a binding and effective law of the Republic 
of Ecuador. 

Under the terms of this convention both Governments agree to 
adopt the most practical and efficacious methods known to science 
for the prevention of contagious diseases, especially yellow fever, 
bubonic plague, and smallpox, in the respective ports of the two 
Republics, and, concerning such diseases, to observe the quarantine 
provisions of the Sanitary Convention of Washington. Lazarettos 
for the treatment of epidemics and sanitary stations for the isolation 
and observation of suspected passengers are provided for in the 
principal ports of both countries. The convention is for an indefinite 
period, but may be terminated by either party giving a year’s notice 
in advance of its intention to withdraw from the pact. 


RECENT CONCESSIONS. 


The Government of Ecuador has recently granted the following 
concessions, according to advices from Herman R. Drerricu, United 
States Consul-General at Guayaquil: To Mr. Juan Francisco Arcta 
Y Moraes, of Guayaquil, Ecuador, for the exclusive right to manu- 
facture iron and metal beds in the Province of Guayas for five years. 
To Mr. Luis Mauimg, of Guayaquil, Ecuador, for the exclusive right 
to fish for mother-of-pearl in the territorial seas and rivers of the 
Provinces of Guayas, Manabi, and Esmeraldas for a period of six 
years. To Mr. Luis Mautme, of Guayaquil, Ecuador, for the 
exclusive right to refine crude petroleum in the Province of Guayas 
for a period of six years. 


RIOBAMBA WATERWORKS. 


Material to the value of $30,000 gold for the construction of water- 
works at Riobamba, Ecuador, one of the principal stations of the 
Guayaquil and Quito Railroad, has been shipped from New York, 
via the Strait of Magellan, and is expected to arrive in Guayaquil 
some time during the present month. In addition to this shipment 
contracts have been made with United States firms for the purchase 
of tubing and other necessary supplies for use in the construction and 
installation of the Riobamba waterworks. A representative of 
the contracting firm in charge of this work recently visited some of 
the principal manufacturing cities of the United States in order to 
obtain machinery, material, and supplies with which to complete 
this important work for the municipality of Riobamba. 
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ELECTRIC-LIGHT PLANT AT RIOBAMBA. 


The electric-light plant at Riobamba, according to reports of the 
Ecuadorean press, has been transferred to American capitalists, who 
contemplate enlarging the installation and greatly improving the 
electric light and power service of that city. Able and competent 
electrical engineers will be employed to manage the plant, and a gen- 
eral improvement and betterment is to be effected not only in the 
completion of the unfinished work, but in the sections of the plant 
already completed. The best and most appropriate lamps, materials, 
and supplies required for the equipment of a first-class electric light 
and power plant will be procured. Riobamba is a rapidly growing 
and progressive city, and its inhabitants are now availing themselves, 
to a greater degree than ever before, of the use of electricity in manu- 
facturing and industrial pursuits. 


TRAMWAY CONSTRUCTION IN QUITO. 


The Quito Tramway Company has let a contract for the construc- 
tion of 4 kilometers of electric tramway roadbed in the capital of the 
Republic. The contractor agrees to do the work of grading, culvert- 
ing, and the laying of ties and rails over the 4 kilometers of tramway 
line mentioned, within a period of six months. A large number of 
laborers are at present engaged in the work, and it is confidently 
expected that the line will be completed within a period of four months. 
Sufficient water power is available for the development of electric 
power necessary to operate the line. This tramway, which promises 
to be one of the most useful and best paying enterprises of Quito, 
will ultimately be extended to Pomasqui. 
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PROPOSED LOAN. 





It is stated that the Guatemalan Government is at present negotiat- 
ing with American financiers for a loan of $30,000,000. Sefior 
FRANCISCO SANCHEZ Latour, formerly chargé d’affaires of Guatemala 
at Washington, will participate actively in the transaction, as the 
treasurer of the Republic. 

In confirmation of the above report, President EstraDA CABRERA, 
announced in his message at the opening of Congress, on March 1, 
that the arrangements for rehabilitating the country’s finances would 
probably be concluded at an early date. 
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THE CENTRAL AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


Five of the leading papers of Central America, one from each coun- 
try, have organized the Central American Press Association. One 
of the principal aims will be to hold regularly Central American 
Press Conferences, the first of which will meet some time this year. 
At that time the entire press of Central America will be invited to 
join the association. The five papers referred to are: ‘‘La Reptblica,” 
of San Jose, Costa Rica; ‘‘E] Diario de Nicaragua,” Managua, Nica- 
ragua; ‘‘La Prensa,’ of Tegucigalpa, Honduras; ‘El Diario del 
Salvador,” of San Salvador; and ‘El Diario de Centro América,” 


of Guatemala City. 
NEW EXPORT DUTIES. 


A decree of the President of Guatemala establishes the following 
export duties: On each pound of chicle exported from the Depart- 
ment of Peten, 2 cents gold; exports of rubber, 14 cents gold; mahog- 
any, cedar, and other precious lumber exported from the same 
department, $1 gold per 1,000 feet. 


NEW RIVER PORT. 


By virtue of a presidential decree, a river port to be named “San 
Joaquin,” in the Department of Huehuetenango, Guatemala, will 
soon be opened. It is located on the left shore of the San Ramon 
River and near the mouth of the Pequefio Chancolin River. 
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VISIT OF AMERICAN TOURISTS ON BOARD THE “‘NEW YORK” TO 
PORT AU PRINCE. 


Port au Prince should be congratulated on the elaborate prepara- 
tions which it made to receive the American tourists who are cruising 
the West Indies on board the New York and who were scheduled to 
stop for a day at this port. Unfortunately, the steamer was delayed 
by heavy seas after leaving Kingston, and as a result the trips into 
the country, and especially to the Etang, had to be omitted. The 
visitors, however, inspected the city through the generosity of the 
inhabitants, who placed carriages and busses at their disposal. A 
visit was made to the National Palace, where, in the absence of Presi- 
dent Simon, the tourists were cordially received by the President of 
the Senate, Senator Pautrn. He made a pleasing address of welcome 
in the English language, which the local press referred to as given 
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‘in the tongue of RoosEve.T.’’ He expressed the regret which 
President Simon would feel at not being present, and also alluded to 
the plans of his Government and the MacDonatp concessions. Col. 
Wirt1amM HESTEL, proprietor and director of the ‘‘Brooklyn Eagle,” 
responded to the welcome. Refreshments were served to the tourists, 
who showed their friendliness by drinking toasts to President Simon 
and Senator PAULIN, and by cheering them. ‘‘Le Matin,’ anenterpris- 
ing newspaper of Port au Prince, published a special English edition 
of its paper in honor of the American tourists. 


ATLAS LINE STEAMSHIP SERVICE IN HAITI. 


' The Atlas Line maintains a weekly service to Port au Prince from 
New York and a fortnightly service to all other ports in Haiti, in- 
cluding Cape Haitien, Port de Paix, Gonaives, Miragoane, and Jeremie. 





MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT DAVILA. 


According to the message of Gen. Davixa, President of Honduras, 
to the National Congress of 1911, the Government continues to give 
its closest attention to public instruction. The number of pupils 
who attended the public schools in 1910 was 29,857, of which 18,107 
were boys and 11,750 girls. There were opened during the year 
357 public schools for boys and 237 for girls, 3 private schools for 
boys, and 9 coeducational schools. The attendance in other educa- 
tional institutions was as follows: High schools, 142 pupils; medical 
school, 19; law school, 52; men’s normal school, 165; women’s nor- 
mal school, 160. 

The value of imports in 1910 was 4,313,452.28 pesos silver, while 
exports were valued at 6,429,700.17 pesos silver. Of the imports 
68.24 per cent came from the United States, and 87.68 per cent of 
the exports went to that country. (The silver peso of the Republic 
has a value of $0.391 United States gold.) 

The fiscal revenues during the year amounted to 4,149,082 pesos 
silver. The balance of the internal debt on August 31, 1910, was 
4,053,370.47 pesos silver. 


NEW RAILROAD AND WHARF. 


An American company will soon undertake the construction-of a 
wharf in the port of Sal, on the Atlantic coast of Honduras; also a 
railroad, which will start from the banana plantations in the northern 
zone of the Republic and terminate at the said wharf. 
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The work of construction will be under the direction of Mr. CHANUTE, 
an American engineer, who is already in Honduras making the pre- 
liminary surveys. 

The proposed line will open up one of the most fertile regions of 
the country. 


EXPORTS FROM PUERTO CORTES TO UNITED STATES FOR 1907-1910. 


CLaupDE I. Dawson, the United States Consul at Puerto Cortes, 
Honduras, submits the following table showing the declared exports 
to the United States for the years 1907, 1908, 1909, and 1910: 
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The exports for the year 1910 show a very favorable comparison 
with the three preceding years. The tonnage was far in excess of 
previous years. 

In considering values, it should be remembered that prior to 1910 
bananas were valued uniformly at 50 cents a bunch; whereas during 
1910 the average for all shippers of this fruit was approximately 
43.75 cents a bunch. With a 50-cent valuation for 1910, the total 
figures would exceed those of the preceding years by a sobeemmia 
margin. Furthermore, while 1910 was locally considered a poor 
banana year, the figures show that shipments exceeded those of 1907 
and 1908 by about 20 per cent each, an of 1909 by near 50 per cent. 
That faith is stillfstrong in the increasing importance of this industry 
in the district, is evidenced by the fact that one company com- 
menced operations during 1910, while on January 1, 1911, another 
company entered the field with contracts for 1,000,000 bunches to be 
shipped to Galveston, Texas. The three active companies now in the 
field are shipping to Mobile, New Orleans, and Galveston. 
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BONDING GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


Wittiam W. Canapa, the United States Consul at Veracruz, 
advises that the legislature of the State of Veracruz, Mexico, has 
approved of the new contract entered into between the Government 
and the representatives of an American surety company for the 
bonding of all the public functionaries, employees, or agents entrusted 
with the care of public funds or values, as well as corporations, 
companies, or private individuals who contract pecuniary obligations. 
This measure has been made a law of the State. 


POSTAL COLLECTIONS. 


The Mexican Congress has recently passed a law establishing a 
service in the interior of the Republic for the postal collection of 
bills, invoices, promissory notes, checks, drafts, and all other docu- 
ments payable on demand. It may also collect all commercial 
securities, in general, which are payable without necessitating any 
expense, provided that the value of such documents does not exceed 
the maximum amount of an ordinary money order. Documents 
payable to bearer are exempted from the provisions of this law. 

This service may be extended to other sections of the country as 
may be deemed expedient. 

The payment of documents thus presented for collection must be 
made within fifteen days from the date of the presentation, and must 
be made in full. 


RIVER NAVIGATION SERVICE. 


By virtue of a concession secured from the Mexican Government, 
the Tabasco-Chiapas Trading and Transportation Company will 
soon establish a steamship line in the Rivers Grijalva, Usmacinta, 
and Palizada. The first two are located in the State of Tabasco and 
the latter in Chiapas. 


INCREASE OF EXPORTS FROM MEXICO TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Of especial interest are the various consular reports, which are now 
being received from the different States of Mexico, showing the value 
of exports of their districts to the United States. In nearly every case 
decided increases are noted over preceding years, thus clearly indi- 
cating that Mexico is finding a profitable and increasing market in this 
country for her commodities. 
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A few leading examples of this increase are the following: The 
declared exports from the State of Durango for the year 1910, amount- 
ing to $13,898,443, represents an increase of nearly 50 per cent over 
1909. San Luis Potosi exported to the United States goods valued at 
$4,395,383.76, an increase of 28.9 per cent over 1909. The exports 
from Puerto Mexico increased 70 per cent over the preceding year, 
the respective totals for these two years being, 1910, $293,594, and 
1909, $176,968. 


VESSELS CLEARING FROM TAMPICO, 1910. 


The United States Consul at Tampico, CLARENcE A. MILLER, sub- 
mits the following table of vessels clearing from the port of Tampico 
for ports in the United States for the calendar year of 1910: 
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FOREIGN CAPITAL IN THE REPUBLIC. 


Below we quote a paragraph relating to Mexico from the Forty- 
Fourth Annual Report of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, of 
Toronto, as published by ‘‘The London Financial News”’ for Feb- 
tuary 1, 1911. 


Speaking broadly, the supply of foreign capital has been drawn from the following 
sources: (1) British, including Canadian, $700,000,000—about 60 per cent being in- 
vested in railways, 15 per cent in mining, and 25 per cent in agricultural and other 
industrial enterprises; (2) United States about $1,000,000,000—about 35 per cent 
invested in railways, 45 per cent in mining, and the balance in other industries; (3) 
French, Belgian, Dutch, and Spanish—about $300,000,000 invested largely in bank 
stocks, in manufactures, and in wholesale and retail trade. The exports of Mexico 
exceed the imports handsomely. The total trade for the fiscal year 1908-9 was, in 
Mexican dollars, $387,633,000, imports being $156,533,000 and exports $231,100,000. 
The corresponding figures for 1909-10 were: Total foreign trade, $454,913,000; imports, 
$194,857,000; exports, $260,056,000. In every prominent article of export except 
two there was a considerable advance over the figures of the previous year. The gen- 
eral development of Mexico has been retarded, owing to the fact that large areas of 
the most fertile land are held by families who have done little to improve their prop- 
erties and who have been content with the trifling return per acre resulting from 
unskilled labor. The Government is now trying to convert these often vast estates 
into small holdings and to encourage farming on more scientific principles. Mexico 
also possesses immense deposits of iron ore on the Pacific coast, said to be suitable for 
the production of high-grade steel. 
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INDUSTRIAL CONCESSIONS. 


The following industrial concessions have recently been granted 
by the Government of Mexico: 

To Mr. Ricarpo Honey, for the establishment in the Republic of 
the electric process for manufacture and production of iron and steel. 

To Mr. Micuet Bornio, for the exploitation and exploration of 
oil fields in public lands within the Territory of Lower California. 

To Gen. Frerix Diaz, for the establishment of a plant for the 
manufacture of rubber articles for automobiles and carriages. 

To Gen. MANUEL MonpraGov, for the establishment of a plant for 
the manufacture of carbonate of soda chemically pure. 


DURANGO’S MINING OUTPUT. 


The Secretary of State for Durango has recently issued an official 
statement on the production of the mines in the State during the 
year 1909. According to this report the value of the total output of 
94 mines was 10,251,547 Mexican pesos. ? 


THE MINING PRODUCTION IN 1909-10. 


According to official statistics, the mining output of Mexico for 
the fiscal year 1909-10 was valued at 158,965,832.86 Mexican pesos.” 
This represents an increase of 9,017,832.86 over the previous year. 


The production was distributed as follows: 
Mexican pesos. 2 


Goldece 62. obs oR ee ES: SET ee eta ey ee ee 48, 428, 841. 71 
Sy hig2) maaan, ea om eerie beara Mate Tie hae eS Beas Soa 76, 405, 754. 15 
(G70) 6) 015) wy ap a a a ea ieee Be Repair a Sir oie ees SAA 26, 172, 214. 00 

_ edd ave esa Jos eas hee ae a te ere cheyenne 6, 808, 465. 00 
TANCS Mesh Sa ELE SL AEE ee EEE 1, 150, 558. 00 
UNG] | Lame pees Wane ERA Neth teen Ne ca Abie beh SSS 158, 965, 832. 86 


WATER-RIGHT CONCESSION IN SAN LUIS POTOSI. 


A report from W. L. Bonney, the United States Consul at San 
Luis Potosi, states that a twenty-year concession has been granted 
to the ‘‘Compafiia Mexicana de Petréleo”’ to build works to utilize 
500 liters per second of the water of the Tamesi River, in the dis- 
trict of Valles, State of San Luis Potosi, for irrigation and for use 
in their petroleum industry. According to the terms of the con- 
cession construction must begin within twenty months and be com- 
pleted within seven years. The company is required to build bridges 
over public ways crossed by its canals. It is also granted free 
entry for its machinery, and for five years is granted immunity 
from Federal taxation. They are, moreover, prohibited from selling 
the concession to any foreign interests, and also from selling water 
rights without at the same time selling the land to be irrigated. 





aThe Mexican peso has a value of $0.498 United States gold. 
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CENSUS OF 1910. 


The Bureau of Statistics of the Republic of Mexico has recently 
issued the figures showing the population of the capitals of the States 
of Mexico. All but 3 of the 32 cities show a decided increase in popu- 
lation over the census of 1900, indicating a healthy growth of the 
cities in the Republic. ; 











2 | Censusof Census of 
Capitals of States. 1900. 1910 Increase. 

AP TASC ACH GES 3 oe ata =e neta = eee nen Sens a San? 2 aera oa ees | 35, 052 44,800 | 9,748 
Mamipecher ere: oe onc ee eee ee eee as ee eee en anee te anne eaae eee | 17,109 16, 864 | a 245 
SHV Gio ee REA E A ER es oe cores dees > gece Seo o- semcdee ese rpa=F oe 23,996 35, 063 | 11, 067 
CT LETTE =o. eg ae A yg Di rin, oe ee Bs ae Bees en 20, 698 25,148 | 4, 450 
iphl a GQUWCUlel. === 3-25 ance ace ness on nam = = cee eee eet 9,395 10, 217 822 
CNTR IETS a eae Nee See ee een cere ene : 30, 405 39,061 | 8, 656 
AERC OES Pee eer ie eee ett eh aris ac ae. Sees ieee eg | 368, 898 470, 659 | 101, 761 
ID TSE) 3 1 sos se ce cecet ied cece ncoeee sec cence t ses sess eseccterese 31, 092 34,085 | 2,99 
PIEMIA AIO eee tn’ seas ten ees anes So Ngee ores oe eee ees 41, 486 35, 147 | @ 6,339 
li paieine Ome s asso 82 ce 2 aoc ees cere eo eee see ee eeeeeest 7, 497 351 
SEZ ISTIGT yess Rg ae is ee MM AE A ie ie Pines ry ene ee 37, 487 38, 620 | 1,133 
Gnadaliarie ss 2 s2 fae Deas toe = e-em eae ele emer ee eee ee ae 101, 208 118, 799 17,591 
TUTTE a agg eau O OSS Ee noe te Spe Eee Genet abe creer cenete 25,940 31, 247 5, 307 
MBE eH Ae soa a 5s 1 SSE ee oe 2 ee 37,278 39, 116 1, 
Cuernavaca. 9, 584 12,668 | 3, 084 
Monterey. ee. 62, 266 81,006 | 18,740 
Oaxaca... 35, 049 | 37, 469 | . 
Puebla... 93,521 | 101,214 | 7,693 
Queretaro 33, 152 35,011 | 1,859 
SATB ES ISPE OLOSIO Pee EE) MA CPE te Oe US EES STE 61,019 82,946 | 21,927 
rbinvart = 25 oe ace too Na Seo bee ei ae ee pers ae 10, 380 13, 578 | 3,198 
ETERMOSINON | --2 teas see cas 2 oe os oe dee cates Wome eee rae cee cen et aaa 10,613 14, 518 3,905 
Sa WMAN BAUlISte. 32... 555-b05-e2a< epee ea eee reeeaee = ee oa 10, 543 12,084 1,541 
tid ad auc Loria ee he ret. 2S. 2 er ee, See pene epee heen ae 10, 086 | 17, 861 7,775 
BARU cisc(etl ae PO 5 Fe i hc oS ry Sa i ol Mg 2,715 | 2,812 97 
RGU AD A oe ces sacs oso0 ad ecs cess rsd cecade basses ene aeee seeaaeeees 20, 388 | 24, 816 4, 428 
LG ee, Se ees Rete eee erie See See. Se ae 43,630 61,999 18, 369 
PAT CCAG Te Bee Nee) oe ee ee ee eee 32, 866 | 25,905 a 6,961 
DHISEH AA AE sek. epee te sc isipis same =u aa penn Bae oe eae eoeeees 1,726 | 2,177 451 
ibe LEEVALE Aiea ae ti ee a EE ae ke ee ea 5, 046 5, 456 410 
TSG ane ee Re oe oe ee 2 ee ee BS es 15, 488 16, 805 1,317 
Satish OLnTz de: DIAVO- 2.0.20 2> 2025302 cose aoe. 22 aso tea nee eee a] meee ese oee 2, 258 2,258 

Ota. Sea case a Sass os cse ance tiessstasssancemete: <sssbussaes 1,245,613 | 1,497,257 265, 189 





@ Decrease. 


THE NATIONAL RAILWAYS IN 1910. 


That the national railways of Mexico have made substantial prog- 
ress in the volume of their traffic is evidenced by the annual report to 
the stockholders for the fiscal year 1909-10. 

A very significant fact which the report points out is that, although 
only in its second year of operation, the company has already paid 
dividends of 4 per cent on the first preferred stock. 

According to the report the average mileage, operating expenses, 
and gross and net earnings of the national railways were as follows for 
the fiscal years 1908-9 and 1909-10: 





1908-9. 1909-10. 
PRVCT AUG ANCA Ona aS eee se eo at eet Soe ee eee ee ea ae eee Ate eee eee 5, 227 | 5, 262 
ee cur- | Mexican cur- 
: Fs rency. } rency. 
SEEOSSICAUINGI DS 0m secs atea = ae ae Oe ee ee eee ees eas $48, 805, 522.26 | $52, 562,293.39 
Opera tine PenSes ets ie aoe iy Mics = Sees capt on ont ceee ee 29, 166,893.33 | 31,593, 557.78 





TEESE ee OT eS. ad Mey hin ae nee coke ee 19, 638,628.93 | 20,968, 735. 61 
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Practically all the security holders of the Mexican Central and of 
the national railroads of Mexico have now exchanged their bonds 
and stocks for those of the new national railways. Only about 2 per 
cent of the former now remain unexchanged. 


RAILROAD CONCESSIONS. 


The following railroad concessions have recently been granted by 
the Government of Mexico: 

To Mr. CuartEes Hoyt ez, for the construction of a railway in the 
State of Michoacan, which, starting from a point between the Pateo 
and Pomoca stations of National Railroad of Mexico, shall proceed 
as far as the mining zone of Pomoca. 

To the Compafiia Carbonifera del Norte, for the construction of a 
line from the Barroteran station of the International Railroad to the 
coal fields of Saltillo in the State of Coahuila. 


NEW TERMINAL STATION IN VERACRUZ. 


The recently completed building of the Union Terminal Station at 
Veracruz, which has been two years in construction, is a magnificent 
structure. Whether viewed from the standpoint of the utilitarian or 
from that of the lover of the beautiful, its effect is most pleasing. 
The new depot has occasioned a total-expenditure of over $1,000,000. 
The style of architecture is that of the Spanish colonial period. The 
building, shaped like a U, consists of two stories, and its equipment 
is equal to that of any thoroughly modern metropolitan depot. 


OSES 1S © 





ARRIVAL OF UNITED STATES MINISTER. 


The United States Minister to Nicaragua, Hon. ELtiorr NORTHCOTT, 
and the secretary of the legation, FRANKLIN Morr GUNTHER, arrived 
at Managua on February 14, 1911, and opened the United States 
Legation shortly after. 


RETURN OF FINANCIAL ADVISER. 


Mr. Ernest H. Wanps, appointed by the United States Govern- 
ment as financial adviser to the Government of Nicaragua, has com- 
pleted his preliminary report and has returned to the United States. 
Mr. Wanps has been prominently identified with Latin American 
affairs for a number of years. He represented the United States at 
the expositions held at Quito, Ecuador, and Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Republic. . 
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Also at the suggestion of President Estrapa, the United States 
Government has designated its consul at Managua, Tuomas P. 
Morratt, a member of the joint commission for the adjudication and 
adjustment of unsettled claims against the Government. 


EXEMPTION FROM DUTIES DECREE. 


A recent executive decree exempts from tariff importation duties 
all accessories, utensils, and fixtures indispensable to the production 
of gasoline light imported into Nicaragua. 


COLONIZATION OF THE RIO GRANDE. 


There is now in Nicaragua a party of American investors and 
capitalists making investigations and arrangements for the develop- 
ment and colonization of the Rio Grande territory, a section extremely 
fertile and abounding in natural resources. This extensive valley has 
for many years been awaiting the development of transportation 
facilities in order to become one of the richest sections in the country. 

Arrangements are already under way to induce a number of farmers 
from the United States to locate in the Rio Grande, and it is esti- 
mated that at least 200 families will be living in the valley before 
the end of this year. 

The colonists will engage principally in banana growing, the soil 
and climate of the territory being especially adapted thereto. 





EXTRADITION TREATY WITH ECUADOR. 


The Government of Panama has ratified the extradition treaty 
entered into with the Republic of Ecuador on June 4, 1910. 


IMMIGRATION LAW. 


By virtue of a recent law the President of Panama is authorized 
to encourage the immigration of Europeans, preferably Spanish 
peasants. The Executive is further empowered to sell public lands 
to immigrants under favorable and easy terms. 


LAW ON SUGAR REFINERIES. 


The Assembly of Panama has authorized the President of the 
Republic to enter into contracts for the establishment in the Republic 
of sugar refineries, under the terms specified in the law. 


PROMOTION OF SUGAR INDUSTRY. 
The National Bank of Panama has been authorized by law to 


expend $100,000 in the promotion and development of the sugar 
industry, through loans to sugar planters, under certain conditions. 
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A law recently passed by the National Assembly of Panama pro- 
vides that foreign insurance companies must secure authorization 
from the Executive in order to establish agencies in the Republic. 
Failure to comply with this law is punishable by a fine of $100 to 
$1,000 for each policy issued. 

To secure this authorization the company must prove that it has 
been organized in accordance with the laws of its country; it must 
invest in real estate in the country or deposit in the National Bank 
the sum of $150,000; and it must show that its agent has been given 
full powers to represent the company. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 


A recent law of the Assembly of Panama creates a National School 
of Agriculture, under the supervision of the Department of Public 


Instruction. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 


The National Assembly of Panama has created by law a Government 


printing office in the city of Panama, as a division of the Department 
of Public Instruction. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY. 


A law of the Assembly of Panama creates in the capital of the 
Republic a National School of Telegraphy, for both sexes. 


LAW ON SANITARY POLICE. 


A recent issue of the ‘‘Gaceta Oficial,’”’ of Panama, contains the law 
passed by the National Assembly, on sanitary police. Under the terms 
of this law, the medical officer is charged with the duty of enacting 
health regulations for the towns under his jurisdiction. 


BANKING LEGISLATION. 


By virtue of a law of the Assembly of Panama the name of the 
Mortgage Bank of the Republic has been changed to that of Banco 
Nacional, under which new denomination it is authorized to engage 
in all banking operations. Its capital has been increased by the 
additional sum of $250,000. . 

Another law provides that all banking institutions in the Republic 
shall be under Government supervision. It also authorizes the 
National Bank to issue bank notes to the amount of $500,000. 


TARIFF.MODIFICATIONS. 


The following tariff changes have recently been enacted by the 
Legislature of Panama: 

Commercial printed matter of a given value shall pay an ad valorem 
import duty of 40 per cent. 
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Commercial printed;matter of no value shall pay as import duty 40 
per cent of the such value as may be appraised thereon by two experts. 

Newspapers, printed books, and blank books containing samples 
shall be free of duty when imported through the post offices. 

Liquors shall pay import duties as follows: Brandy, gin, whisky, 
anisette, ‘‘rosoli,”’ and ‘‘naranjito,” up to 21° by the Cartier aer- 
ometer, $1 per liter. Chartreuse, creme de cacao, peppermint, 
Kerman, kimmel, absinthe, etc., of from 24° to 42°, $1.25 per 
liter. Imported beer shall pay a duty of 15 cents per liter. 


DUTY-FREE ARTICLES. 


The National Assembly of Panama has declared the importation of 
the following articles free of duty: All kinds of machinery, types and 
instruments for printing, engraving, lithographing, phototyping and 
bookbinding purposes, ordinary paper for periodicals, and printer’s 
ink. Articles imported by the President of the Republic for his own 
personal use. Pedigreed live stock imported for breeding purposes. 
Construction materials for public or private cemeteries. 


A PROPOSED WORLD’S FAIR FOR 1915. 


An organization has been formed in Panama, under the name of 
‘‘Panama World’s Fair Association,” for the purpose of holding an 
exposition in 1915 to celebrate the opening of the canal. The asso- 
ciation has started its work with great enthusiasm and full confidence 
in its success. The National Assembly of the Republic has displayed 
its interest and support of the movement by voting an appropriation 
of $100,000 gold, and it is confidently predicted that this substantial 
assistance will bring more. 


SLAUGHTERHOUSESIN PANAMA CITY. 


The National Assembly of Panama has appropriated the sum of 
$50,000 for the construction of a new slaughterhouse on hygienic and 
modern principles, to be erected at a distance from the city of Panama. 





SUCCESSFUL METHOD OF INTRODUCING GOODS INTO LATIN 
AMERICA. 


Cornetius Frrris, Jr., the United States Consul at Asuncion, 
submits an illuminating report on the ‘‘Successful Method of Intro- 
ducing Goods into Paraguay.’”’ We take pleasure in publishing it in 
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full, asmuch as the conditions described in this instance are typical 
of conditions throughout Latin America. 


Manufacturers of labor-saving implements, many of whom write to this consulate 
asking for suggestions as to the best method of introducing their goods to the markets 
of Paraguay, will be interested in the success of an American salesman who recently 
called on a local dealer with a model of the agricultural implement manufactured by 
the house which he represents. The model was a very complete, attractive piece of 
workmanship, more expensive than the implement itself, the practical use of which 
was fully set forth in a well illustrated catalogue. But one call was necessary to in- 
terest the local dealer sufficiently to place an introductory order which entirely ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the salesman, and more than justified his long trip of 1,100 
miles from Buenos Aires to Asuncion. It led further to a call on the Agricultural Bank 
of Paraguay (Banco Agricola del Paraguay), where the impression made by the model 
was so favorable that one was requested to be kept at the bank for purposes of demon- 
stration. The Agricultural Bank of Paraguay is a Government institution for render- 
ing financial aid to farmers. It also placed an order for the implement, which it in- 
tends to sell to farmers at cost. Incidentally it may be mentioned that the importer, 
who probably handles more American goods than any other house in this country, 
stipulated as an indispensable condition that his directions as to circulars accompany- 
ing the goods, manner of shipping, etc., should be strictly followed, declaring em- 
phatically that he would have nothing more to do with Americans who refuse to 
follow instructions. 

THE CONVERSION FUND. 


. 


The account of the fund for the conversion of paper money, de- 
posited at the Bank of the Republic, amounted on December 31, 
1910, to $692,376.87 gold. The issue of paper was 35,000,000 pesos. 





REPORT OF PERUVIAN CORPORATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1909-10. 


The report of the Peruvian Corporation for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1910, shows, after paying the 4 per cent interest on the 
debenture bonds, a surplus of £285,000, as compared with £230,000 
for the fiscal year 1908-9. 

One of the important transactions of this company during the 
past year was the acquisition of the Guaqui to La Paz Railway and 
the Lake Titicaca steamer line, used in connection therewith. This 
purchase has encouraged the Southern Railway to establish a weekly 
through express sevice between La Paz and Mollendo, requiring only 
twenty-nine hours to make the trip and enabling the journey from 
La Paz to Lima to be made in connection with the Royal Mail steam- 
ers once in every two weeks in about sixty hours- 

Another notable work of the Peruvian Corporation during the 
fiscal year under consideration was arranging for a survey for a rail- 
way to start at Urcos, a station on the Southern Railway near 
Cuzco, and extend to the head of unobstructed navigation on the 
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Madre de Dios River, one of the principal tributaries of the Amazon. 
The section which this proposed railway will penetrate is exceedingly 
rich in mineral, forestal, and agricultural wealth and will place in 
easy rail and water communication one of the great rubber-producing 
regions of South America. The corporation is given the preferential 
right to construct this railway for a period of three years after the 
completion of the survey. Several engineering parties are now in 
the field engaged in making the survey, and it is hoped that the 
actual construction of the line will be begun at no distant date. 


NEW EDITION OF COMMERCIAL AND CUSTOMS REGULATIONS. 


A new edition of the ‘‘Commercial and Customs Rules of Peru”’ 
has recently been ordered printed by the Treasury Department of 
the Peruvian Government to meet the heavy demand for this publi- 
cation by leading trade and commercial firms. An expert has been 
engaged to make the necessary changes on the’ old edition to bring 
it up to date. 

The new edition will be limited to 1,000 copies, which will be 
turned over to the ‘‘Compafiia Nacional Recaudadora,”’ of Lima, and 
sold at a nominal price to be fixed by the Treasury Department. 


INSURANCE PROFITS IN 1910. 


The year 1910 was a most profitable one for insurance companies 
doing business in Peru. For example, the Rimac Insurance Com- 
pany, of Lima, during the year mentioned increased its reserve fund 
from £62,191 to £67,205, and paid to its stockholders at the close of 
the year a dividend of 19 per cent in addition to the interim dividend 
of 8 per cent paid on June 30, 1910. The International Insurance 
Company, of Lima, notwithstanding the fact that it was called upon 
to make heavy payments to its policy holders in 1910, was enabled to 
increase its reserve during that year and to pay a dividend of 10 per 
cent on its capital stock. 


WIRELESS STATION AT LIMA. 


In addition to the wireless telegraphy station located at Callao, 
near the capital of the Republic, a new installation, including the 
erection of an 80-meter tower, is to be established on San Cristobal 
Hill, which rises above the city of Lima to a height of over 1,300 feet, 
and is therefore suitably adapted to a wireless service. It is thein- 
tention of the Government to use apparatus of sufficient power to 
enable direct communication with Iquitos, a distance of about 700 
miles. If, however, direct communication should prove impracticable 
on account of the great height of the Andes range, the lowest point of 
which is over 15,000 feet, the plan of the Government is to equip an 
intermediate wireless station for the purpose of making communica- 
tion easy and practicable. 
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Peru now has an overland wireless telegraph system between 
Iquitos, the head of steam navigation for large vessels on the Amazon, 
and Puerto Bermudez, on the Pichis River about 100 miles from 
Oroya. The terminals of the present system are, approximately, 
500 miles apart, and much of the intervening distance is a tropical 
jungle, and if it were not for the intervening snow-capped cordillera 
there would be no serious physical difficulties to overcome in establish- 
ing direct wireless communication between the two cities. 


' NATIONAL AVIATION SCHOOL. 


A National Aviation School, under the patronage of the Federal 
Government and the first of its kind to be established in South 
America, has recently been opened at Lima, Peru. The Director 
of this useful and novel institution is the distinguished Peruvian 
aeronaut, Mr. Juan BiELovucic, assisted by Mr. Henri CHaAILiey. 
The attendance in the school will be limited to 12 pupils until more 
accommodations are provided for. The Peruvian Government will 
pay the tuition of 8 of these pupils, and private individuals and the 
aero [clubs will look after the other 4. The tuition fee has been 
fixed at £180, and the pupils will be held responsible for all damages 
caused by them to the apparatus. At present, Mr. BrELovucIc uses 
the latest type of the Voisin biplanes, imported from France, and 
equipped with Gnome motors. Mr. BreLtovuctic has achieved remark- 
able success as an aeronaut in Peru. 


CONGRESS OF NORMAL TEACHERS AT AREQUIPA. 


On January 21, 1911, a congress of normal-school teachers met in 
the hall of the University of San Agustin, at Arequipa, Peru, to dis- 
cuss educational matters, particularly in regard to the furtherance, 
development, and improvement of the public-school system of the 
Republic. At its first session the Congress elected the following 
officers: Luis H. Bouroncre#, President; Jost A. Encrnas, Vice- 
President, and Humprerto Luna and Luis Pinto, Sécretaries. 
During the remaining sessions of the Congress many able papers on 
educational subjects were offered for consideration, and a number of 
instructive discourses were presented by members and invited guests. 
The greatest harmony, interest, and enthusiasm prevailed during all 
the meetings. The Congress made 100 recommendations on educa- 
tional topics, all of which will be submitted to the consideration of 
the Federal Government. After an interesting discourse on ‘“The 
education of the indigenous races,” delivered on February 6, 1911, 
by Doctor Pastor, the prefect of Arequipa, the Congress adjourned. 


CUSTOMS RECEIPTS AT CALLAO IN 1910. 


The customs receipts collected at the port of Callao in 1910 
amounted to £797,867. The largest receipts collected during the 
year were those for the month of June, amounting to £84,343. 
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In 1910 the fine copper contained in blister copper, copper matte, 
and copper ores shipped from Peru aggregated 26,000 metric tons, 
or a gain of 7,000 tons of fine copper over the shipments of the 
previous year. 


NEW STEAMERS FOR PERUVIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


The new steamship, Mantaro, built in France, for freight and 
passenger service on the Pacific coast, recently arrived at the port 
of Callao, Peru. Another passenger and freight steamer, also con- 
structed in France for the Peruvian Steamship and Dock Com- 
pany, of Callao, is due at the same port in May. When these two 
vessels, together with the Pachitea, now building in France for the 
same company, reach Peru, the company proposes to inaugurate a 
coastwise service between Callao and Paita, Peru, and Valparaiso, 
Chile. Another steamer, the Huallaga, is being built for this com- 
pany in England. On its completion the Peruvian Steamship Co. 
proposes to assign it and the Ucayls to weekly sailings between Callao 
and Panama. 


PROGRESS ON HUACHO RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. 


So rapidly is work progressing on the Huacho Railway that the 
contractors predict the establishment of connections with Lima, the 
capital of the Republic, by the end of the present year, and the open- 
ing of the entire road to traffic in January, 1912. The completion of 
this line is of particular importance to the fertile and productive 
valleys of Supe, Huaura, Chancay, and Carabyllo, as it will place 
them in direct and rapid communication with the metropolis of the 
country as well as the commercial centers of the nation. The value 
of agricultural and grazing lands in these districts will no doubt be 
greatly enhanced, while this improved method of transportation 
should tend to reduce the price of the necessities of life at the capital 
and other cities in Peru. 





INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT ARAUJO. 


Dr. Manus. Enrique ARavso and Sefior ONOFRE DurRAN, elected 
President and Vice-President of the Republic of Salvador, respec- 
tively, were formally inaugurated on March 1, 1911, for a four-year 
term ending March 1, 1915. 
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MESSAGE OF THE RETIRING PRESIDENT. 


Through the courtesy of Sefior Don Joaquin BEernarpo CALyo, 
the Minister of Costa Rica to the United States, who is in charge of 
the legation of Salvador in the absence of the Minister of Salvador, 
the Pan American Union has received a copy of the message of Gen: 
FERNANDO FicuERoA, the retiring President of Salvador, delivered 
February 8. President Fi@vuEROA reviews, in an able manner, the 
conditions of the country and the progress it has attained during the 
four years of his administration. The message describes the Govern- 
ment’s foreign relations with the powers of both hemispheres as being 
amicable and cordial. In speaking of the United States, Mexico, and 
Central America, the Executive says: 

I have given particular attention to the extension of the good and cordial relations 
that have for a long time bound us to the Government of the United States of America, 
whose altruistic spirit toward the rest of the continent I am pleased to sincerely 
acknowledge and proclaim. This, without doubt, is due to the happy circumstance 
for us of having the American legation, accredited near this Government, in charge 
of the honorable gentleman and upright diplomat, His Excellency Witu1am HEIMKE, 
who has shown, on more than one occasion, the high spirit of harmony and justice with 
which he is imbued and the exquisite tact with which he manages the affairs of the 
post which he so worthily occupies. 

With the Government of the United States of Mexico we also conserve the close and 
friendly relations which have always been maintained, due to the bond of sympathy 
which exists between the peoples of both Republics. 

With the Central American States—fragments of the great country of our fore- 
fathers—I have endeavored to maintain the closest bonds of amity and have taken 
great pains to develop ideas and sentiments of that intimate confraternity which 
should exist between sister republics that form a single family. 

The Department of Agriculture has undertaken important works 
during the presidency of General FiauERoA, under the able direction 
of the learned naturalist, Dr. Cantos Benson. An experiment court 
has been provided where new crops and improvements that may be 
introduced are studied daily, and visits aré had from all parts of the 
country by persons in search of new plants and rare shrubs the cul- 
tivation of which may be encouraged on a large scale. 

Two large water tanks of the ‘‘ Hennevique”’ system, with a capac- 
ity of 6,000,000 liters, have been constructed in the western part of 
the capital for supplying the city of San Salvador with water. These 
deposits are of iron and block cement, and were ready for use on 
June 12, 1910. A “water board,” having the support of the Gov- 
ernment, has been organized, the object of which is to furnish a 
sufficient water supply to the towns of Mejicanos, Cuscatancingo, 
Ayutuxtepeque, San Marcos, Aculhuaca, San Sebastian, and Paleca, 
which towns supply the city of San Salvador with provisions and 
erains. 

Speaking of facilities for communication, the President says that 
the Government has encouraged the construction of a number of 
important wagon roads, some of which will soon be opened to public 
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service. Among these is the “Great Avenue,’ which connects the 


capital of the Republic with the city of Santa Tecla. Another work 
of great utility is the international bridge, which is to’ be constructed 
over the Sumpul River, in the Department of Chalatenango, at the 
Guarita ford, and which will be a powerful factor in increasing the 
commerce with Honduras. This bridge will be erected with Gov- 
ernment funds and in accordance with provisions arranged with the 
Government of Honduras. 

Public instruction is receiving the special attention of the Govern- 
ment. The number of schools established is 477, but due to the 
lack of sufficient teachers who have the educational and moral quali- 
fications so rigorously required, only 431 of them are in operation. 
The number of pupils matriculated was 31,939, and the average 
attendance 26,537. During the year schools were opened in 275 
towns and villages. According to the message of President Fic- 
UEROA, 3 per cent of the population of Salvador receive instruction 
in Government schools, and this percentage is increased to about 
4 per cent if the private schools are included. The proportion of 
the school population of the Republic is 67 per cent. 

Discussing the finances of the country, the President states that 
his great desire was to see that the receipts and disbursements of 
the nation were handled with the greatest honesty and economy, 
making such savings as were compatible with good public service. 
The following tables show the receipts and expenditures of Salvador 
for 1910: 


RECEIPTS. . 
Colones.a 

Custom rreventiGstaaneaek esc ens aks stoves Panleed ayee een ES ee 6, 220, 330. 14 
HU ToPG@ER Aer O98: Reese EN ayn Sea ASE Silke Siete Saas ms ee eae cea 2, 602, 958. 33 
Nesledsapernana Stallpss oss .4. coos ols ae eee Cecioe eee ee ome 297, 912. 24 
Simediny FECeIpis ANG SeLVICES es asses feo se at eee eee 1, 499, 664. 86 
Miscellaneous receipts (deposits, refunds, etc.)....-.--.-------------- 2, 630, 760. 70 

TRA eevee oe remota Me ie erie Meee eR Oy meine 13, 251, 626. 27 

EXPENDITURES 

INaitonealll Asseinbliy sae Maen artes Bere eM oe oe See ne 40, 764. 57 
Presidency, ob the Repinolie. Se: fhe. wee ee aR ie RE ee 10, 635. 00 
ME paE Men iOlIMLeRORMe Gs... ore cunmmewer ee in 2% cs eee 1, 937, 948. 18 
Department of Fomento....--.... HT NA REG CME S ie Ls Peete AME IO y te 996, 429. 57 
Wepariment on Lublic MMstructioMscee 4 oe ae nee os os ae 492, 174. 38 
Department of Foreian Relations... 2252222 5 ee oe soe 224, 307. 86 
Department OF JUStCe ig. . jo) Pee see aay Cees oa apa\ciais ie Sale 498, 929. 12 
Depariment.of Benekicencia(Charity) ss 222k oe eee fe eee ee 508, 350. 06 
Department om Treasurys 4s este ee, ae eee ee ie er lg 590, 818. 19 
Mepartment or Publier: Creda]. sree Wes os i iney Ue NG ey 4, 059, 658. 28 
Wepariment Orwat and Navy. ss see ae Cen ei eee ki 3, 067, 531. 75 
Sundry disbursements (deposits, refunds, etc.)........----.--------- 178, 701. 35 

Mio Gali’ Sithtem Bik ly LA anna epee, Cola ta lieth a eave Sie 12, 606, 248. 31 





@The colon or peso has a value of approximately $0.403 United States gold. 
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The commercial statistics included in the message show the im- 
ports and exports in 1910, as compared with 1909, to be as follows: 





| 
| 1909.a 1910. 
= | eee 
TMpPOriss.c8 = sess seciss cee os aaa asst hoe ee ae e o ee eee sere aeeee | $4,176, 931. 56 $3, 745, 249.19 


1p. FOR MIAR SUS OnbE ose sop oladobambaccnoGor nous oaxauScomondondddcacooss | 8, 481, 787. 65 | 9,122, 295. 09 
| 


a American gold. 
CUSTOMS TARIFF SYSTEM OF THE REPUBLIC OF SALVADOR. 


Through the courtesy of THomas Ewine Dasney, the United 
States Consul-General at Salvador, the BULLETIN is in receipt of the 
following detailed explanation of the tariff system of the Republic of 


Salvador. 
I.—EXPLANATION OF SYSTEM. 


According to the Salvadorian tariff system, each article has assigned to it a certain 
fixed appraisement (called an ‘‘aforo”’), per kilogram of gross weight, which serves 
merely as a basis for calculating the duties and imposts mentioned in paragraphs (a) 
and (b) below. 

(a) Ten per cent, 5 per cent, and 22 per cent (total 37 percent) of the aforo, payable 
in United States gold; and 

(b) Forty-one per cent, 3 per cent, 2 per cent and 30 per cent (total 76 per cent) of 
the aforo payable in Salvadorian currency. 

In addition, imposts of $3.60 and $2.40 (total $6), United States gold, are collected 
on each 100 kilograms of gross weight; but certain articles (indicated by an asterisk 
in the Tarifa de Aforos) are exempt from the payment of these two imposts, and are 
subject instead to an impost of $2.25, United States gold, per 100 kilograms. Also, 
there is a stamp tax of 1 per cent silver of the aforo on all articles except those specified 
under caption ITI. 

The customs-house fees amount to $4, pesos for each entry, and the charges for 
storage (for the first two months or fraction) and porters amount to about $1, peso per 
100 kilograms. For the second two months or fraction, storage costs $1.50, pesos per 
100 kilograms. : 
IJ.—MetHop oF CoMPUTING. 

The aforo is given in the Tarifa de Aforos (for sale by the Tesoreria General, San 
Salvador, at 50 cents, United States currency, a copy); and the customs and other 
charges are then computed as follows: For example, the aforo on a given article is $1 
silver per kilogram. Then— 

One hundred kilograms by $1 is $100, silver appraisement, which forms the basis 
of the calculations. Then— 








Form D. 
United States . 
| currency. Salvadorian currency. 
37 per cent gold of $100 silver (appraisement).........-...---..-- | $37.00 occa cece akon eee eeeee 
wOoupercentisilverof sLOOIsilvierseb ace oeceee cae eocete eee oer eee eee eee eee $76. 60 
Imposts avers so ee isos sore cleo ays ene es cinie Be IES ee ee eae eee 600" eo ea Se eee eee 
Clearancelfees) porterage, etc (Abollt) saeccr cece eee ee eee econo eee eee een eee 5.00 
Stamps, 1 per cent silver of $100 appraisementsesgeseeee eee eo aeelheeceee emer eeee 1.00 
on, ROM NCO HW LSP ete ren a eA AE es eee ae Ue Se 43.00 82.00 
Percentages and charges't the same on every import, which is.....)...---.--------- 116. 00 
Duties! per 100 Kilos. (2-5 ae pares Oe ae io Ss eae ee | Ha eer 198. 10 
DirtiesperkAlo. = Fc eG eee oe le eae tere eae See ore ee eae eee 1.98 








a Theseimposts are substituted by animpost of $2.25, United States currency, on certain articles indicated 
by an asterisk in the Tarifa de Aforos. 


Exchange rate used in above computation: 170 per cent premium on American currency 
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III.—Imrosts anp Stamp TAxss. 
In addition, the following imposts are collected on: ; 
Imposts. 


SEDI HT age panes Sibi ak tt Ne, SA amie aan ie MIRED ha Nb 0.50 gold per 100 kilos. 
PGAOES HU e ce ket Sn aie ME eR LS ES CR .10 to 20 silver per kilo. 


Instead of the above-mentioned stamp tax of 1 per cent silver of the aforo, the follow- 
ing stamp taxes apply to: 


Stamp taxes. 
DBE E scarce pe es eileen de ce Mi ea me hy ie 0.01 silver per bot. 
ROeratabe vin tbemial a). 5 SS reise es She3 fat ap iald o hey eke .02 silver per kilo. 
Misite bern a beuialy S22 aid 8 Mere 82 8 ae ae NS Ye ees eoapsen we .01 silver per kilo- 
Mirmeralan@oascous Waterss 19 ho Seen wi. Gin aid ete seine ct .01 silver per bot. 
PeODAGCO. MAMMIAC CULM ne sc cis cote isec es ce beak ee .75 silver per kilo. 
LEIS eeig SS ah as So a aR, Sg ak en ae Oe Gee eae PARE Soh .01 silver per bot. 


LIV. ANALYsIS TAXES. 


Lastly should be added the analysis taxes as follows: 
Analysis taxes. 


Me LTE EE Lh SCTE S| ae ED tue le een per 24-0z. bot. 0.50 silver. 
Heavy wines and white wines. ..........----2..---2-.---- per 24-0z. bot. .25 silver. 
hee RRR EROS ae oes a le ele eae aw per 24-0z. bot. .05 silver. 
BSCS ee ee Sr ee PO. «2 Wap OR eRe ie nO per 12-0z. bot. .03 silver. 
SAMME CT OOS! terse. ere > aorere ds oe hia ae ara em ble Ae per kilo. 0.10 silver. 


V.—ConsuLaR INVOICES. 


Consular invoices should be procured from a consular officer of Salvador in the 
country of export, but they are paid for here at the following ratesin United States gold. 


Hoanshipments under, $2) mivalued 2 bel sie ge apace FS Ae ae oe te eB $1. 00 


For shipments between $25 and $100 i in scale. OEE ER aN WS, RE EE Andy 2. 00 
For shipments between $100 and $500 i in Sitoe Be Rites. Cae aie Sighs FLAS Mears 4. 06 
For shipments between $500 and $1,000 in value SERS Raney) te SO Oa as 6. 08 
For shipments between $1,000 and $5,000 in value, 25 cents for sachs CD 5 tents ae 100. 00 
For shipments exceeding $5,000 in value, 10 cents for CAGE Os Ce or ee ee 100. 00 


In the absence of a consular invoice, a special examination of the goods is made, for 
which an additional] tax of 25 per cent of the duties and imposts is collected. 

In consular invoices the goods should be designated by the names under which they 
appear in the Tarifa de Aforos. 

Goods sent by parcels post should be accompanied by a commercial invoice for the 
use of the customs officials. In this case a consular invoice is not needed. 





ADDEZSS BY SENATOR BARON D’ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT. 


By arrangement of the American Society for International Con- 
ciliation, Senator Baron D’EstouRNELLES DE CONSTANT, the distin- 
guished French statesman, who is making a visit to the United States 
under direction of this association, delivered an address Wednesday 
evening, March 15, at 8.30 o’clock, in the Hall of the Americas of the 
new Pan American Building. The subject of Baron D’Estrour- 
NELLES’s address was ‘‘The Mission of the United States, What 


@ Or fraction thereof. 
7S rll, Bi ia! 
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America has Already Done and What She Must Still Do for the Salva- 
tion of Europe and the World.” 

Baron D’EsTouRNELLES was introduced by Mr. James Brown 
Scott, the eminent authority on international law, who presided at 
the meeting. 

BUREAU OF MINES CIRCULARS. 

Miners’ Circular No. 1, the first of a series of articles to be issued by 
the Federal Bureau of Mines, has just been issued. These publica- 
tions are written in plain, nontechnical language for the benefit of the 
miner, and may be obtained by applying to the Director of the Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. Circular No. 1 contains the names of 
the permissible explosives tested by the bureau at its Pittsburg station 
up to November 15, 1910, and gives precautions as to their use. 





INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT BATLLE. 


Dr. ALFREDO DE Castro, Chargé d’Affaires of Uruguay in Wash- 
ington, has informed the Pan American Union that on March 1 last 
Sefior Jost BaTLLE OrDONEZz was elected President of the Republic 
by the Legislature of Uruguay, and took the oath of office on the same 
day. The term of office is four years. 


PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE. 


On February 18, President WitL1MAn formally opened the sessions 
of Congress. 

In his message the President calls attention to the fact that at the 
end of his four years’ term of office the Treasury showed a surplus of 
40,000,000 francs and that this was obtained without increasing the 
present taxes or creating new ones. 

The salaries of officials and employees of the State were regularly 
paid and all obligations of the State were promptly met. 

Only one loan of 30,000,000 francs was negotiated and that was for 
public works. 

The public debt was diminished by 50,000,000 francs and territoria] 
property has tripled in value. 

In regard to public instruction, he showed that more has been 
accomplished in this department droves the present creel 
than in the thirty preceding years. 

The reading of the message of President Williman, whose term 
expired on dhe Ist of March, was warmly applauded by the Congress. 


NEW MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Sefior Don Cartos Maria DE PEna has been appointed Minister of 
Uruguay to the United States and is expected to leave for his post in 
Washington soon. 
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The earnings of the Bank of the Republic in 1910 were $1,041,178.59, 
or the greatest gain that the institution has experienced since its 
establishment in 1897. Twenty per cent of these earnings were 
applied equally to the amortization of the free shares of the bank and 
to the increase of the reserve fund. The remaining 80 per cent, or 
$832,942.87, went to the State as its part of the dividend. 

The gains of this bank during the period from 1897 to 1900 were 
less than $300,000 annually, after which time they increased gradually 
until in 1908 they passed the million-dollar mark. When the Bank of 
the Republic commenced business it had a paid-up capital of 
$5,000,000, while on December 31, 1910, the paid-up capital of the 
institution was $7,531,181.55. The cash on hand in the vaults of the 
bank was $17,823,000 in 1910, as compared with $1,659,000 in 1897. 
The bank notes in circulation in 1897 amounted to about $400,000, 
while at the close of 1910 they had risen to the sum of $20,754,000. 
The deposits on hand in 1897 aggregated $525,000, as compared with 
$8,000,000 at the beginning of 1910, and the loans of the bank, which 
in 1897 amounted to $2,850,000, had risen, at the beginning of 1910, 
to $16,223,000. 


MOVEMENT FOR CLOSER COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH 
BOLIVIA. 

A casual survey of the dissimilarity of staple articles exported by 
Bolivia and Uruguay clearly shows the great desirability of closer 
commercial relations between these two countries, and of the mutual 
advantages that would result therefrom. Bolivia, with her inex- 
haustible mines of tin and precious metals, is a natural market for 
the consumption of the meat extracts, jerked beef, tallow, and lard 
of Uruguay. The chief difficulty, however, hitherto experienced by 
the two countries in the exchange of their respective commodities 
has been the question of transportation. Recently a distinguished 
Bolivian statesman and journalist, Mr. ALBERTO DiEz pE MEDINA, 
of La Paz, was commissioned by his Government to take up the 
buestion of closer commercial relations with the Government of Uru- 
guay, with the ultimate object of preparing a basis for concluding a 
commercial treaty between the two nations. The idea of a commer- 
cial treaty, although yet in its infancy, is already receiving the favor- 
able and cordial consideration of the Uruguayan Government. 

Mr. Mep1n4, in explaining his plans to the Uruguayan Government 
and people, through official talks and press interviews, emphasized 
the fact that Bolivia is constantly in need of some of the great and 
valuable export products of Uruguay. While, at the present time, a 
small commerce exists between them in such articles as jerked beef, 
flour, tallow, and lard, the Uruguayan product mostly in demand 


and having the greatest and widest field of consumption in Bolivia 
is jerked beef. 
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A glance at the map will show that the waterways of the western 
boundary of Uruguay, communicating with the interior of that 
country, extend almost into the very heart of Bolivia. Consequently 
a direct line of steamers of light draft from Montevideo and other 
Uruguayan ports to Bolivian ports on the Paraguay River would be 
most feasible. It would stimulate trade and render easy and inex- 
pensive an advantageous exchange of commodities. 


INTERNATIONAL SOUTH AMERICAN POSTAL BUREAU. 


The South American Postal Congress, held at Montevideo Janu- 
ary 11 to February 2, 1911, provided for the establishment in that 
city of an International South American Postal Bureau to operate 
under the direction of the Government of Uruguay. The object of 
the bureau is to collect, arrange, publish, and distribute data of 
especial interest to the postal service of the South American countries 
and to do whatever may be necessary to secure and maintain a good 
postal service in the countries which participated in the congress. 
The countries represented in the new bureau are Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. 

In case of litigation or disputed questions regarding South American 
postal matters, the bureau will, at the request of the parties inter- 
ested, render an opinion. The bureau will also serve to inform the 
participating countries of such changes or modifications as may 
occur in the postal laws; of changes which may be made; and of 
practical results obtained from administrative laws, rules, and regula- 
tions adopted for use in the internal service of the countries constitut- 
ing the Union. 

To the bureau is intrusted the publication of the following postal 
data: The compilation of the South American Postal Guide; the 
preparation of a map or chart showing South American postal routes; 
the compilation of a résumé of statistics showing the inter-American 
postal movement, in accordance with the data furnished the bureau 
by the postal authorities of the different countries; the making of a 
chart showing the most rapid means for forwarding the mails between 
the contracting countries; and, in addition, to make such other 
studies as it may be requested to in the interest of the South American 
Postal Union. 

The sum of 20,000 francs annually has been fixed for the mainte- 
nance of the bureau. Each country participating has been requested 
to furnish the bureau with a postal guide, a map or chart showing its 
domestic and foreign postal routes, and inter-American postal statis- 
tics. The bureau will deliver to each of the continental offices, and to 
the international office at Berne, three copies of all the documents 
published by it, and will prepare the works of the congresses or 
conferences and furnish the necessary documents for the formula- 
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tion and distribution of amendments, resolutions, and other reports. 
The director of the bureau will be present at the sessions of the 
congresses or conferences and will have the right to take part in the 
discussions, but shall only vote when he is the representative of some 
one of the countries of the Union. 


ART EXHIBITION AT MONTEVIDEO. 


Elsewhere in this issue of the BULLETIN editorial mention has been 
made of the United States Exposition of Paintings and Bronzes, at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, arranged through the commendable efforts 
of Hon. Epwin V. Moraan, the United States Minister to Uruguay. 
Further information is now received from Mr. Morean in which 
he states: 


The exposition of paintings and bronzes by United States artists has been success- 
fully inaugurated and will be open a month. It is not only the first exclusively 
American fine arts exposition in Latin America, but the first exposition of foreign 
art in Uruguay. The collection consists of 89 paintings and 31 bronzes from the 
United States section of the International Fine Arts Expositions of Buenos Aires and 
Santiago de Chile, and of 58 paintings which have been expressly brought from the 
United States and will be exhibited only in Montevideo. 


We are indebted to Mr. Morean for the following two translations 
of articles appearing in the local press describing the exhibit. 
‘Kl Dia” of February 7,.1911, writes as follows: 


THe AMERICAN ArT Exutpit—First Nigur—First IMPRESSION. 


The Pavilion of Parque Urbano, which has been shut and dark since the memorable 
days of the Exposition of the Fine Arts Club last year, was resplendent last night for 
the inauguration of the American Art Exhibit. 

The building, pierced by its numerous windows, above and below, gave at a distance 
the impression of an enormous lighted lantern. 

The hall, with slight exceptions, was arranged as before. The paintings were hung 
in a single row which ran all the way around the walls. 

The decorations were of the simplest and included over the entrance—a Yankee 
idea—the well-known flag of the Union and our flag with it. 

The American Minister, Mr. MorGan, to whom the initial idea of the art exhibit is 
principally due and who last night was all attention, should be sincerely satisfied with 
the result of the Exposition and of his inaugural “‘fiesta,’’ which took the form of a fash- 
ionable reception. 4 

Intelligent persons undoubtedly were convinced of the powerful productive force of 
our artist friends of the Northern Republic, observing its development on native soil 
and amidst the not very helpful influence of the great industrial and commercial 
activity surrounding it on all sides. 

Keeping as much national flavor as possible in view of their cosmopolitanism, these 
artists have shown us Indians, snowy pine forests, plains, which make one think of 
bisons and trappers, far removed from the impressionism of WHISTLER, separated by 
the ocean from the influence of the great SARGENT. 

As soon as opportunity presents itself, we will, as we have already said, discuss the 
Exposition in detail; awaiting the arrival of the new section of works from the United 
States, which will be here next week. 

Before closing it is only fair publicly to commend the work of our Circulo de Bellas 
Artes, which contributed its furniture and effects, and thus facilitated greatly and 
with laudable disinterestedness the organizers of the American Exposition. 
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“La Razon,” of February 7, 1911, reviews the Exposition as 
follows: 
Tuer AMERICAN EXPOSITION OF PAINTINGS AND BRONZES. 


MAGNIFICENT EXPONENT OF THE ASPIRATIONS OF A PEOPLE—WHAT THE CRITIC OBSERVES 
IN A FIRST TOUR AMONG THE PICTURES AND SCULPTURES. 


It was a hurried visit which I made last night to the American Exposition of Paint- 
ings and Bronzes which Mr. CHaRrLes Francis BRowneE has organized in the Hygiene 
Pavillion of the Parque Urbano. 

* * * * * * * 

Yet the quickly formed impression permits judgment on the total effect of the 
Exposition, which for us undoubtedly forms a real artistic event. All the schools, all 
the tendencies, and the nervousness and doubt of modern painting, in the last 20 
years, are admirably shown in the collection which fills the Hygiene Pavillion. 
Punctilious painters, divisionist painters—vague, realistic, and impressionist painters— 
all are well represented here. No string is missing in the lyre nor color in the palette. 

As with all art at its beginning, the American seeks models, and seeks them naturally 
among the foreign masters whose great influence has kept them in the art current of 
these latter days. French art is that which the Americans have studied most directly, 
especially in form and technique, as the works exhibited show. And this fact is, apart 
from many others, one of the pleasing aspects of the Exposition. Instead of following 
the example of other new peoples—new in art—who like to imitate everything that 
has gone before, the American, until lately absorbed in material things, has limited 
himself in his first attempts to using foreign forms it is true, but also materials drawn 
from the home soil. 

Thus one can see in all the Parque Urbano paintings and bronzes a strong desire to 
study the native field down to its smallest details, to reproduce with the greatest 
possible fidelity the beauty of its landscapes, the clearness of its skies, the deep blue 
of its waters, the giddy whirl of its general existence, and the gentle intimacies of the 
hearth. And into their work they put an admirable nobility and sincerity. Neither 
the painter nor the sculptor sacrifices truth to beauty or originality of form. No. 
Truth predominates over form to such a point that some of the works show the rare 
mixture of certain themes with certain styles. Sure of its mental power, as it is of 
its physical power, the American Nation wishes to create its own art school, which, 
while reflecting the splendors and influences of other schools, will be always a clear 
exponent of its aspirations, customs, joys, and sorrows. This Nation begins well in 
art and reveals at the start that in a short time it will free itself from foreign teach- 
ings and capricious emulations. This hope is represented by artists of the force of 
Rap CLrarKson (‘‘Mr. L. Tart,’’ No. 15), a work marked by its style, color, and 
form; of the genius of W. Etmer ScHoFrieLp, who shows a landscape (‘‘The First 
Days of Spring,’’ No. 95), which is a marvel of light, perspective, and tone; of the 
robustness and originality of FREDERICK W. Waucu, who has painted a splendid 
marine (‘‘On the High Seas,’’ No. 111), marked by its fine color, by the movement 
of its waves, and by the tone which distinguishes it from all others in the Exposition; 
by the simplicity and appropriate solidity of Marron Powers, whose painting (‘‘The 
Reunion,’’ No. 84), draws the observer’s attention in an extraordinary manner by the 
expression wonderfully conveyed on the face of the girl holding a cat—this is a model 
of reality, suavity, and truth; and, not to mention others, of W. L. MetcaLr, WALTER 
L. Parmer, SERGEANT KENDALL, Lint1AN GENTH, and others of this great Nation, 
which in its heart (though it is tireless in its accumulation of wealth and audacious 
world schemes) bears a soul sensible to all the emotions of beauty and a spirit ready 
to launch itself with decision and hope upon moral and intellectual conquests, which 
form the highest aspiration of all nations and all peoples. The Parque Urbano Expo- 
sition, which deserves more space and attention than I give it here, is a revelation 
and a triumph for the great northern Republic, for whom the phrase—‘‘where there’s 
a will there’s a way’’—seems to be specially made. 
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CHANGE OF SAILING DATE OF RED “D” LINE. 


The Red ‘‘D” Line of steamships have changed their schedule for 
steamers which touch at Venezuelan ports and have added Mayaquez, 
Porto Rico, to their itinerary. Their boats will leave New York on 
Wednesday of each week instead of Saturday, as formerly. They 
will arrive at Maracaibo on Sunday and leave the following Wednes- 
day of each week. This change of schedule was made at the request 
of the merchants of Maracaibo, because all lake steamers connecting 
this city with the other lake ports leave on Saturday. The present 
arrangement will distribute the shipping business over the whole 
week and will relieve congestion of traffic on Saturdays. 


VENEZUELAN TARIFF CHANGES. 


Isaac A. Mannine, the United States Consul at La Guaira, Vene- 
zuela, reports the following recent decrees affecting the Venezuelan 
tariff laws. A Presidential decree of January 19, 1911, simplifies 
Classes V—VII as follows: 

Cuass V. 


No. $31.—Bramant, sail cloth, ticking, domestic, warandol or Ireland, crude, of 
linen or cotton, used in the manufacture of hammocks, and all other raw fabrics of 
this character. 

No. 335.—White or colored cotton drill, crossed or elaborated weave, loosely woven 
or not, weighing to exceed 130 grams per square meter not specified in Gilice numbers, 
and white or renile toweling. 

No.'881.—Little linens, warandol drills, of crude base or with lines or square checks 
of color, little linens of colored base remaining in the sixth class when they do not 
weigh to exceed 130 grams per square meter. 

No. 446.—Suppress from this number fabrics weighing more than 130 grams to the 
square meter, same being included in No. 355. 


Cuass VI. 


No. 424.—Undervests, hose, corset covers, caps, or other articles of half point of 
cotton; undervests or undershirts with collars and cuffs or made to wear with false 
fronts and collars with additional surcharge of 50 per cent of duty. 


Cuass VII. 


No. 484.—Undervests or undershirts, hose, or other articles of pure wool or mixed 
with cotton half point. 

No. 500.—Undervests or undershirts, drawers, and hose of pure linen or mixed with 
cotton half point. 

The Government of Venezuela has decided that when woven-wire 
fencing for fencing corrals for birds or domestic animals shall express 
the size of mesh in centimeters in the consular invoice that such wire 
in order to enjoy the free entry privilege shall have a mesh at least 3 
centimeters square. Woven wire of a smaller mesh will pay the 
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duty of class 3 of the customs tariff or 0.25 bolivar (bolivar, $0.193) 
plus 55 per cent surcharge per kilogram. 


COINAGE OF GOLD AND SILVER MONEY. 


President Gomez, of Venezuela, has issued a decree ordering a new 
coinage of gold and silver money, as follows: Gold—1,000,000 boli- 
vares in 20-bolivar pieces; silver—2,000,000 bolivares in 5-bolivar 
pieces; 500,000 bolivares in 2-bolivar pieces, and 500,000 bolivares 
in 1-bolivar pieces. 

: COAL CONCESSION. 


The Government of Venezuela has granted Mr. Hector Parpo a 
concession for thirty years to exploit the coal deposits, already dis- 
covered or that may be discovered vane two years, in the States 
Falcon and Anzoategui. 


PARCELS-POST MOVEMENT. 


The General Bureau of Statistics of Venezuela states that during 
the first half of 1910 the movement of the parcels-post service was 
13,804 parcels, weighing 47,747 kilograms. The revenue derived 
therefrom was 247,841.66 bolivares. 


CACAO EXPORTS FROM CARUPANO. 


During the year 1910 the exports of cacao from Carupano, Vene- 
zuela, amounted to 73,650 sacks, equivalent to 4,545,627 kilograms. 


MARACAIBO NOTES. 


Raupu J. Torren, the United States Consul at Maracaibo, submits 
the following information on the progress and development of his 
consular district. He states that the new electric-light plant for the 
city of Valera has been installed and will commence operating in 
March. All machinery, engines, dynamos, and lights have been pur- 
chased in the United States. 

A contract has been submitted to the city council for the construc- 
tion of two electric tram lines for the city of Maracaibo and suburbs. 
At the present time transportation is handled by three horse-car 
lines, one steam dummy line, and the regular street coaches. 

The project for the canalization of the bar at the entrance of Lake 
Maracaibo, so as to allow the entrance of vessels up to 20 feet draft, 
is receiving considerable attention. 

A party of naturalists from a Chicago, Illinois, museum are now 
in the interior of the State of Zulia collecting specimens of birds, 
mammals and insects. They report splendid success. 

The reading room of the consulate at Maracaibo is becoming more 
and more popular with local business men. A large variety of 
newspapers, periodicals, and catalogues are constantly being received 
and are read by the visitors to the office. 
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HERE is possibly no man in the United States more talked 

about or more in the public eye to-day than the Hon. Camp 

CLARK, Member of Congress from the State of Missouri and 

Speaker of the new House of Representatives. He stands 

in the forefront of American statesmen, and therefore his interest in 

Latin American affairs is most gratifying. Not because of its personal 

tone, but because of its bearing upon the work of the Pan American 

Union, there is quoted below what Mr. CLarK said in the course of’a 

recent interview with the distinguished newspaper correspondent, 

EDWARD MARSHALL, which appeared in the ‘‘New York Times,” Sunday, 
March 26, rort. 

Incidentally, while we are on this subject (reciprocal trade relations), I should 
like to take the opportunity to say that JoHN Barrett, Director General of the Pan 
American Union, is, in my judgment, doing a great work for this country. He is 
undoubtedly promoting friendly commercial relations with all the American Repub- 
lics, and friendly relations will promote our trade relations. He is an enthusiast 
on the subject, and I am in favor of backing him up. Honest trade never hurt any- 


body yet and never will. For fifty years we have been systematically slapping our 
neighbors to the north and south in the face. Letus hope that day of idiocy has passed. 


COMMENT ON THE PAN AMERICAN COMMERCIAL CONFERENCE. 


In the last issue of the MoNTHLY BULLETIN, there were published a 
number of quotations from letters received commending the work of the 
Pan American Commercial Conference and of the Pan American Union 
itself. They were only a small part of the large number received. A 
few more are quoted below, and especial attention is called to the promi- 
nence of the firms whose representatives express their opinion: 


Mr. JOHN HuGHES, general sales agent of the great ‘“‘United States 
Steel Corporation,” says: 


We were greatly pleased and much benefited by the experience and interchange of 
opinions at the Conference. Our belief is that such meetings are very beneficial in 
promoting trade relations and better understanding with our neighbors in the countries 


comprising the Pan American Union. 
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Mr. HENRY L. JONES, of the same company, says: 


I wish to express my appreciation of the very thorough and businesslike manner in 
which this Conference was carried on. As you are aware I attended every session and 
found each of very great interest. I wish to take this opportunity of congratulating you, 
as the entire success of the Conference was, no doubt, due to the very able manner 
in which it was handled. 


Mr. J. N. MATHEWS, assistant director of sales, ‘‘E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours Powder Company,” Wilmington, Delaware, says: 


I believe that unquestionably the Conference represented a very valuable contribu- 
tion to the efforts which are being made to extend commerce between the United 
States and the Latin American Republics. 


Mr. JoHN H. PATTERSON, president and general manager of ‘The 
National Cash Register Company,’’ Dayton, Ohio, says: 


Our Mr.1I.S. Berrs is getting out, under Mr. DEEDS’s and my general direction, an 
account for our house organ of some of the things that especially attracted our attention. 

It will express our opinion of the great success of the Pan American Conference 
better than we could say in any other way. 

I was surprised at the ability which you showed in organizing to such a wonderful 
degree, aconvention like youhad. In the first place you brought together people who 
were most interested, and those who knew most about the subject. It was amazing 
to see the information which was given out. 

Mr. DEEDS’s and my indorsement of the meeting was the fact that three of us stayed 
from start to finish, including the three daily sessions. 


Mr. F. H. LeccEtTrT, foreign sales manager of the ‘‘Western Electric 
Company,’’ 463 West Street, New York, says: 

There is no doubt that the Conference was of great value and well worth the time 
and effort which attendance on the part of the delegates necessitated. It should be 
of great assistance to the merchants and manufacturers of our country in extending 
their Latin American connections, and in proving to the Latin American countries 
that as a country we are beginning to wake up to the possibilities of the trade which is 
ours if we will only go after it in the proper manner. 

Mr. A. N. Harcrove, of “ The J. G. Brill Company,” Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, says: 

Taking into consideration the fact that the late Conference was the first of its kind 
and more or less of an experiment, it was an unqualified success. 

Mr. RoBERT GEDDIS, assistant general sales agent of the “‘Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Company,’’ Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, says: 

I think that the experience and the information gained at the recent Conference 
was very valuable and will no doubt bear fruit later on. 

Mr. CrISPIN OGLEBAY, president of ‘‘The Ferro Machine and Foundry 
Company,” Cleveland, Ohio, says: 

The Commercial Conference was in every way so successfully handled and 


extended to me so much valuable information that I can not criticize nor offer any 
ideas for its improvement. 
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Mr. F. E. Boss, assistant secretary ‘““American Car and Foundry 
Company,’’ 165 Broadway, New York, says: 

We believe that everyone who attended the Conference received many valuable 
helps. 

Mr. Norman Dopce, second vice president of the ‘‘Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company,’ New York, says: 

I take the opportunity of congratulating you upon the splendid way in which the 
Conference was handled. I am sure it was the general opinion of all the representa- 


tives present that the Conference was a great success, and that this was due largely 
to the manner in which it was conducted. 


Mr. W. N. Dickinson, of “The Otis Elevator Company,” 17 Battery 
Place, New York, says: 


My frank impression of the recent Pan American Conference is that it was a com- 
plete success. 


Mr. W. J. MARSDEN, export manager of “The Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Company,’ 9 Murray Street, New York, says: 


The meeting was extremely interesting, and gave opportunities to all of us to form 
many acquaintances in the same or widely different lines of business, which will no 
doubt be of value from time to time. 


Mr. H. P. ROCKWELL, manager sales correspondence department, 
“VYawman & Erbe Manufacturing Company,’ Rochester, New York, 
says: 

In my opinion the Pan American Conference was the most successful occasion of 
its kind I have ever attended, and, from what I have heard, I believe it was con- 


sidered by others in attendance to be the most comprehensive gathering of commer- 
cial interests ever known in this country. 


Mr. CLARENCE C. FLEMING, of ‘““EBERHARD FABER,” 37 Greenpoint 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, says: 


In regard to the recent Pan American Commercial Conference, I would say that 
all of the various papers, speeches, and discussions deeply impressed me and were 
listened to with the greatest possible interest. Iam sure that this was the experience 
of all who had the privilege of attending. The benefits can not be estimated. 

I could not but be impressed with the splendid manner in which the Conference 
was conducted, and congratulations and thanks are certainly due you from all of the 
delegates for your success. 


Mr. WiLL1AM CoFFIn, of ““The United States Playing Card Company,” 
Cincinnati, Ohio, says: 

Continued thinking over the proceedings of the Conference has deepened my 
conviction that the amount of ground covered and the thoroughness with which 
every matter of general importance to those interested was gone into make the last 
Pan American Commercial Conference unique. It seems to me that any exporter 
or importer who did not attend has lost a great deal. 


Mr. Davip H. BELLAMORE, of ‘‘The Mosler Safe Company,” 373-375 
Broadway, New York, says: 


I take this opportunity of stating to you that my visit was most pleasant and profit- 
able. The information I gathered at your meetings will be of particular help in my 
work. 
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Mr. A. T. SWEETSER, of the ‘““W. L. Douglas Shoe Company,” Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts, says: 


If I were to express my opinion of the manner in which the business was carried 
on I would certainly say that it was a complete success in every respect, and I admired 
the snappy and business-like manner in which everything was conducted. 


Mr. DonaLp B. Locan, of the “Logan, Swift & Brigham Division, 
United States Envelope Company,’ Worcester, Massachusetts, says: 


The results of such conferences must be far-reaching and of material benefit, not 
only to the business men of this country but to the country at large, because of their 
influence in furthering peace and friendly relations among the countries of Latin 
America. 


Mr. Paut R. MAnony, of the export department “Remington Type- 
writer Company,’ New York, says: 


I am glad to take this opportunity to tell you not only that I very much enjoyed 
the Conference and its associations, but that I feel that all those who attended, how- 
ever great may be the measure of their experience, must have been fully repaid for 
the trip and the time spent at the meetings. 


Mr. W. S. Mean, “Lozier Motor Company,’ New York branch, says: 


I beg to congratulate you on the success of your recent Pan American Congress, 
and can say frankly if the other gentlemen who attended the same secured the infor- 
mation that I did we were all well repaid for our visit to Washington, and several 
matters that were suggested during that Conference I have already put into practice 
in our foreign department; other information and data received at that time was also 
transmitted to our representative now traveling in South America, and I am sure that 
these will be of value to us. 


Mr. L. KLoOpMAN, treasurer of the “Eugene Dietzgen Company,” 181 
Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois, says: 


I assure you, on behalf of myself and my company, that we are in hearty accord 
with the work of your Bureau and appreciate the results obtained at the recent Con- 
ference held at your instigation, and fully value the information obtained by our 
presence, and will cooperate in any further efforts made along the same lines. 


Mr. Wiitiam ALLAN Dyer, vice president and general manager of 
“The Smith Premier Typewriter Company,” Syracuse, New York, says: 

I think and feel that you deserve great credit for the success of the meeting, and I 
hope it will be repeated and that I may have the privilege to attend the next one. 

Mr. ELMER H. YouNcMaAN, editor of ‘“‘“The Bankers Magazine,” 253 
Broadway, New York, says: 


I certainly want to congratulate you on the magnificent success of the Conference , 
for, in my judgment, nothing has been done heretofore that will tend so much to pro- 
mote the growth of our commercial relations with Latin America. The Conference 
seems to have been admirably planned out and the program most successfully carried 
out. The Pan American Union has grown to be a most efficient instrumentality in 
promoting friendship and commerce between the United States and Latin America. 


Mr. Epwarp A. Faust, second vice president of the ““Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing Association,” St. Louis, Missouri, says: 


I take great pleasure in stating that the few days I was present at the Conference I 
enjoyed and appreciated every moment of the time spent in the hall. The matter 
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presented there was instructive, and should be the means of increasing the trade with 
the South American Republics. 

Mr. Wm. M. BENNEY, manager foreign department ‘National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers,’ 30 Church Street, New York, writes again, 
saying: 

I take pleasure in saying that I look upon it as a most notable event in our commer- 
cial history, and I beliéve that it will have considerable influence in encouraging 
manufacturers who have been looking into the possibilities of Latin American markets 
to increase their efforts to secure trade therein, and to stimulate interest in Latin 
American trade on the part of those who have so far given but little attention to the 
matter. 

Mr. WitLiam Matson, president of “The Chamber of Commerce,”’ 
of San Francisco, says: 

The Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco desires to commend your efforts, as 
Director General of the Pan American Union, to promote closer and broader relations 
between the countries of North and South America. It is realized by this organ- 
ization that to your good work is due much of the success of the recent Pan Ameri- 
ean Commercial Conference. ‘The future of the Pan American Union will, in our 
opinion, be splendid, and its work will bring permanent results beneficial to all con- 
cerned. 


THE CHANGE OF MEXICAN AMBASSADORS. 


Since the last issue of the Bulletin appeared Sefior Don FRANCISCO 
LEON DE LA Barra, Ambassador of Mexico and member of the Govern- 
ing Board, has been honored with the appointment of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Mexico, and is succeeded by Sefior Don MANUEL DE ZAMACONA 
~ INcLAN, who comes to Washington from holding the post of Mexican 
Financial Agent in London. Sefior DE LA BARRA was one of the most 
popular members of the diplomatic corps in this capital and took a deep 
interest in the Pan American Union. He always made a special point 
of attending the meetings of the Governing Board and otherwise doing 
what he could to promote the prosperity of this institution, and the 
Pan American Union is assured of having in him a good friend at the 
head of the Foreign Office of Mexico. The new Ambassador and member 
of the Governing Board stands high in the official service of his country, 
and the Director General and staff of the Pan American Union extend 
to him a most hearty welcome in assuming his present duties. 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNING BOARD. 


The PAN AMERICAN UNION extends a hearty welcome to two new mem- 
bers of its Governing Board who have just arrived, Sefior Doctor ANTONIO 
MarTIN RIVERO, Minister of Cuba, and Sefior Don ROmuLO S. Naon, 
Minister of the Argentine Republic. Both of these gentlemen stand 
high in the official, social, and educational life of their countries, and will 
not only be important additions to the Diplomatic Corps of Washington 
but to the Governing Board of the Pan American Union. Sefior Don 
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SENOR DON FRANCISCO LEON DE LA BARRA, 


Retiring Ambassador of Mexico to the United States, who has been honored with the portfolio of 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Cabinet of President Diaz, of Mexico. 
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Jacinto [L. ViLLEGAS, the recent Chargé d’Affaires of the Argentine 
Republic, who has gone from Washington to London as First Secretary 
of the Argentine Legation in the English capital, has left behind a host 
of friends who wish him success at his new post. 


THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS TO ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


It is a pleasure to announce that some time in May, before Mr. ANDREW 
CARNEGIE sails for Europe, the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union will present to him, on behalf of the American Republics, the 
medal awarded him by the Fourth International American Conference 
which met at Buenos Aires in July and August, r910. The Conference 
passed the following resolution: 


RESOLUTION (August 4, 1910). 
[Tribute to Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE.] 


The Fourth International American Conference, assembled at Buenos Aires, resolves: 

First. The Fourth International American Conference declares that Mr. ANDREW 
CARNEGIE deserves the gratitude of the American Republics. 

Second. The Union of the American Republics, on behalf of the Governments therein 
represented, shall have a gold medal struck bearing these inscriptions in English: 
On the obverse “The American Republics to ANDREW CARNEGIE,’’ and on the reverse 
“Benefactor of Humanity.’’ i 

_ Third. That the medal referred to in article 2 hereof, together with a copy of this 
resolution and of the documents thereto relating, shall be presented to Mr. ANDREW 
CARNEGIE at a special session of the Governing Board of the Union. 


The following report shows the steps which have been taken tocarry 
out the wishes of the Pan American Conference: 


The Carnegie Medal Committee, consisting of the following members of the Govern- 
ing Board: The Mexican Ambassador, and the Ministers of Costa Rica, Venezuela, 
Colombia, and Ecuador, appointed by the chairman of the Board pursuant to the recom- 
mendation of the Board at its meeting of November 14, 1910, in accordance with the 
resolution adopted by the Fourth Pan American Conference, begs to report as follows: 

At a meeting held on December 17, 1910, at the Pan American Union Building, the 
committee unanimously voted to report that the following action be taken by the 
Board: 

1. That $1,000 be advanced from the funds of the Pan American Union for the pur- 
chase of the medal described in the resolution, and for the fitting preparation of the 
resolution and the documents relating thereto to be presented to Mr. CARNEGIE at the 
same time with the medal. 

2. That this sum of $1,000 be allotted among the different American Republics upon 
the same basis as their quotas, and that they be accordingly requested to reimburse 
the Union for this amount advanced. 

3. That the Director General be authorized to invite three or more representative 
firms or artists to submit designs and bids for the medal, which shall in turn be sub- 
mitted to this committee for final approval, and that the same action be taken in regard 
to the suitable preparation of the resolution. 

4. That upon the final completion and delivery of the medal and the resolution to 
the committee, the Governing Board formally invite Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE to come 
to Washington in order that they may be fittingly presented to him in the building of 
the Pan American Union erected through his generous cooperation. 


Photograph by Harris-Ewing. 
SENOR DON MANUEL DE ZAMACONA E INCLAN, 


The new Ambassador of Mexico to the United States. 
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In the competition which was held for the design of this medal, SaLLy 
JAMES FaRNHAM, who made the bronze friezes for the Governing Board 
room of the Pan Atnerican Union was successful, and the medal itself, 
which will have a diameter of 3°/; inches and will be made of 22 karat gold, 
is now in the process of execution by TiFFANy & Co., of New York. 


A GREAT FRENCH PEACE ADVOCATE IN AMERICA. 


Senator Baron D’ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT, the eminent French 
statesman and representative of France at The Hague Peace Conference, 
is to be congratulated on the practical work he is doing for the spread 
of peace sentiments among different nationalities. He is now in the 
United States, under the direction of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, and is making a number of addresses at important 
places throughout the country, going as far south as New Orleans and 
as far west as San Francisco. His visit to Washington was a notable 
one when there was assembled in the Hall of the Americas of the Pan 
American Union building a distinguished gathering, representing the 
official and social life of Washington, to hear what he had to say at this 
meeting. Baron D’EstTouRNELLES pleased everybody by speaking in 
English, and his command of that language was an illustration of the 
versatility of his ability. Heis engaged in a propaganda of the highest 
importance, and we hope that he will return to France convinced that 
the peace spirit in the Western Hemisphere is spreading rapidly and that 
it will eventually result in the end of all wars in the American nations. 


A NOTABLE CARTOON IN “‘PUCK.”’ 


That well-known illustrated weekly, ‘‘Puck,’’ published in New York 
City, is to be congratulated on the cartoon which appears in the issue 
of March 29, occupying a double-page position. It represents the Pan 
American Union in the form of a vigorous man facing a body of business 
‘men who appear sleeping or to be making fun of his statements as he 
points to South America on a large map of the world. In the upper 
left-hand corner of the cartoon is a small reproduction of a famous 
picture of CoLumBus being jeered and scoffed at when he first told the 
supposed wise men of Europe about the new world to the West. Under- 
neath the cartoon is the wording: 

“There isa Rich Land to the South ’’—The Pan American Mercury to the Yankee 


Manufacturers. They jeer and scoff at him now as others jeered and scoffed at 
CoLuMBuS when he told them ofa land to the West. 


This cartoon is one of the best and most suggestive of any which has 
recently been done by that eminent artist, KEPPLER. It will do more 


good than hundreds of speeches or pages of editorials and magazine 
articles. 


SENOR DOCTOR ANTONIO MARTIN RIVERO, 


The new Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Cuba to the United States. 
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AMBASSADOR BACON AND LATIN AMERICA. 


Elsewhere in this number of the BULLETIN we have much pleasure in 
giving a translation of a speech which Hon. RoBERT Bacon, the Ambas- 
sador of the United States to France, delivered at a luncheon given by 
him at the American embassy to the Latin American diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Paris, and the response, in behalf of his colleagues, of Sefior 
Don MANUEL M. DE PERALTA, the Minister of Costa Rica. In view of the 
interest which Mr. Bacon has always taken in Latin American affairs 
and of the special attention which he gave to those countries while he was 
Assistant Secretary of State, these remarks have a particular value. In 
this connection, the Director General wishes to express the pleasure he 
enjoyed in welcoming Ambassador Bacon on the occasion of a visit by 
him recently to the Pan American Building. It was the first time that 
Mr. Bacon had the opportunity of seeing the structure following its 
completion. Inasmuch as he, along with Senator Root, while the latter 
was Secretary of State, took the deepest interest in the reorganization of 
the Pan American Union and in the construction of its new building, it 
was a privilege to show him about and let him see what was, in a sense, 
the fruition of his efforts in the past. 


LATIN AMERICA’S VIEW OF THE COMMERCIAL CONFERENCE. 


The Director General has received from Mr. RoBERT Woops BLISss, 
the Chargé d’Affaires of the United States in Buenos Aires, an interesting 
package of press clippings from the principal papers of that city, showing 
the interest which was taken even there in the Pan American Commercial 
Conference held under the auspices of the Pan American Union in the 
week of February 13-18. ‘‘La Prensa’’ of February 23 had a long edi- 
torial aside from news notices on other days. The “‘ Buenos Aires Herald,” 
one of the principal English papers of the Argentine capital, had several 
news notices describing in part the proceedings of the gathering. In 
view of the high standing of ‘‘La Prensa,” the following quotation is 
made from its editorial under the title “The Pan American Commercial 
Conference’’: 

The Pan American Commercial Conference which was recently held in the United 
States and at which there were delegates from a large number of associations and 
industrial houses was due to the constant laborof Mr. BARRETT, who hasset himself the 
task, with laudable purpose, of making known the great elements of life and progress 

-in the Latin American countries. 
* * * 4 * * * * 

Latin America is destined to be the market place of the world. The inexhaustible 
founts of riches which it possesses, scarcely begun to be exploited, show amazing results. 
With immigration encouraged, labor systematized, public order secured, all of which 
rests upon itself alone, the United States, without seeking to dislodge Europe, a thing 
which would be impossible, may to a great extent augment its mercantile and indus- 
trial influence on the continent. 

In order to accomplish this result it is only needed that its leading men, with that 
practical spirit which distinguishes them, take into account in this, as in other matters, 
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SENATOR BARON D’ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT. 
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the fact that it is indispensable to proceed on the basis of a most complete equality, 
without pretense of superiority of race nor with inadmissible projects of political 
hegemony. * * * Just as the Argentine Republic so the United States has been 
benefited by the interest awakened and the need daily felt in Europe for commercial 
expansion. This interest has been progressive because in these countries has been 
found a larger field for action. By alike inevitable law must come a drawing together 
of the Latin peoples of this continent and the country, which has arrived at the point 
where it can commercially compete with the great producing States. 

Mr. Barrett and his coworkers, with a foresight worthy of all praise, propose to nar- 
row the distances and shorten the road which must be followed. 


THE PAMPHLET ON THE ARGENTINE TARIFF LAW. 


The pamphlet recently issued by the Pan American Union, in its broad 
line of practical work, entitled, “The Argentine Tariff Law,” has attracted 
wide attention among the business interests of the United States and other 
countries, and has been highly commended by all those who have inspected _ 
it or have had occasion to consult it. As this was prepared entirely 
under the direction and by the personal efforts of W. C. WELLS of the staff 
of the Pan American Union, he is to be congratulated upon the way the 
work has been received. Sefior Don Jacinto L. ViLLEGcAsS, the former 
Chargé d’ Affaires of the Argentine Republic, who has just left Washington 
for his new post to London, in a note written to the Director General 
shortly before his departure, says: 

I wish to congratulate you on the noble pamphlet which you have prepared on 
the Argentine tariff law. It is undoubtedly a work very ably done and, believe 


me, as an Argentine citizen, I am very thankful to you for the service which has thus 
been rendered to my country. 


PORTRAIT OF SENATOR ELIHU ROOT. 


There has recently been hung upon the walls of the office of the Director 
General, in the new Pan American Building, a portrait of Senator ELIHU 
Root, which was painted bya young man named N. Moszxs. It was exe- 
cuted after he had one view of Mr. Root and made a study of the Senator’s 
photographs, and yet it is considered one of the best likenesses of this 
distinguished statesman which has been done by any portrait artist. 
Mr. Mosks is to be highly commended in this achievement. 


W. NEWTON GULICK IN LATIN AMERICA. 


Mr. W. NEwTon GULICK, one of the well-known young men of Washing- 
ton, is now making an extended trip through South America, and has 
sent the Director General letters descriptive of his journeys and inclosing 
some interesting photographs. Mr. GuLIck is writing a series of articles 
for the “Chicago Blade,” which bring out many facts, not generally 
appreciated, in regard to the countries through which he is journeying. 
He has a keen eye for observation and emphasizes those features of life, 
development, and resources of the Republics to the south which are too 
little appreciated. 
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RESIDENT GOMEZ opened Cuba’s first National Exposition, 

at Havana, on February 5; it was officially closed on March 

15, when announcement was made of the awards. The 

Exposition was thoroughly successful. The displays were 

typical and instructive, and the attendance was flattering, which 

means that at no excessive cost the Exposition served its purpose. 
advertising Cuba far and favorably. 





(American Photo Co., Havana, Cuba.) 


PAVILION OF THE CITY OF HAVANA. 


Its grounds were the extensive gardens surrounding the old villa 
of the Mills, former home of captains general and of President Pama, 
which, after he abandoned it for Camp Columbia, became a public 
school. The residence, forsaken by the school some time ago, was 
remodeled to become the central building of the Exposition; from 
the parked glorieta, laid out immediately before it as a center, other 
buildings especially constructed were arranged. 





aBy I. A. Wright, Editor, The Cuba Magazine. 
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The Exposition was easy of access from Havana since its grounds 
were on the outskirts of the city itself, directly on the Principe street 
car line, below Principe Hill, on slopes of which the tobacco mills 
were situated a century or so ago, from which the estate took its name, 
now seemingly so meaningless inasmuch as there are no mills of any 
kind nearer than Toledo sugar factory, miles away. From Carlos III 
boulevard, which the car tracks parallel, an avenue shaded by wide- 
branched trees led to the central glorieta; from there narrower paths 
bordered by foliage plants and blooming flowers invited further in 
every direction. This principal entrance avenue was arched by a 
light wood frame on which a myriad of electric lights were strung; 
other small globes were twisted through the overarching trees; still 
_ others encircled the slim white boles of certain very tall royal palms 
within the grounds, twinkling even high among their exalted tops. 
At night when the current was flashed on the effect was fairyland. 
One seemed to enter the Exposition by way of a miraculous walk of 
strange trees bearing crops of glowing golden and red fruits, or 
abloom with incandescent blossoms palely blue. Many a tourist 
who has seen far more pretentious expositions than Cuba’s was heard 
to declare that he had not beheld anything like the unique beauty 
of these illuminations. 

Another exceptionally happy feature was the accommodation made 
for the public’s real comfort. There were seats everywhere, and 
among the handsomest buildings on the grounds were several per- 
golas constructed of cement, decorated with mosaic and tile on the 
exterior and painted in fantastic design and pastel colors on the 
interior, from which the sun was excluded by wide eaves of softly 
tinted glass. All these were provided with many easy chairs in 
attractive design, where the public was free to sit and rest, watching 
the parade of visitors, enjoying the illuminations, and listening to 
the band, situated in a stand quite like the pergolas in general appear- 
ance. The Municipal Building and the Provincial Building of Havana 
city and Province were really resting places, as was that represent- 
ing the Province of Santa Clara. Nothing, undoubtedly, was more 
appreciated by crowds attending the exposition than the privilege of 
sitting quietly amid pleasant surroundings while considering what 
had been seen and planning what to see next. 

In the principal building was displayed the exhibit brought together 
in representation of the women of Cuba. It was therefore distinctly 
a display of fancy work, especially laces, drawn work, and embroidery. 
To attempt to describe in detail this display would be to fail in an 
impossible task. There were countless bits of rare lace and number- 
less exquisite embroideries, to make which consumed time incom- 
putable, patience beyond comprehension, and certainly exercised that 
genius which is the capacity to take infinite pains. Those regional 
societies which conduct schools; institutions which shelter poor 
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women and children; convents, all were represented, and also indi- 
vidual women had been prevailed upon to exhibit heirlooms and 
samples of their own work. There were laces yellowed with age and 
others as yet unfinished. Some were heavy with the weight of linen 
and’silk employed; others were so delicate a spider inspecting them 
must have acknowledged his skill outdone in their cobwebby fineness: 
As combining good taste with fragile texture and a due degree of 
usefulness, the representative of THE BULLETIN recalls a collar done 
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PAVILION OF THE PROVINCE OF SANTA CLARA. 


by ConsuELO Payrow y DEL Sot, a table or lunch cloth by Gior1a 
Ocuoa pE Riveron, a handkerchief by JosprA DE STuRGO, and a 
bedspread which was the work of Mrs. Emitr1a SOLBERG. 

In a wing of this same building was the art exhibit, among the 
paintings being one by QuiNonEs, remembered longer for its “‘literary’ } 
value (the story it set forth) than for its artistic worth, which was 
nevertheless considerable; a night study of a child asleep, by J. 
ALBAIJES; a number of studies in still life by EL.vira DE MELERO; 
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and at least one good canvas (a child’s funeral at nightfall in a poor 
village), by Roprigunz Morry. Upstairs in this same building 
there was, among other things, some excellent caricature work. 
some of the drawings were too old in date to be intelligible to the aver- 
age visitor, but J. Varw’s funny yet kindly portrayals of Tarr and of 
ROOSEVELT were highly enjoyable. 

In the Agricultural Building were excellent exhibits of citrus fruit 
from Holguin (assembled by THomas R. Towns), from Bartle, Ba- 





(American Photo Co., Havana, Cuba.) 


BUILDING OF THE PROVINCE OF HAVANA. 


yate, La Gloria, Ceballos, the Isle of Pines, and from Herradura and 
Taco Taco (Orr BrotuHeErs), in Pinar del Rio Province. The exhibits 
set forth the fact that culture of citrus fruits here is entirely the busi- 
ness of American and Canadian and other British settlers. Similarly, 
these colonies showed the handsomest vegetables—WiLi1AM P. Lapp, 
Santiago de las Vegas; Futton Mass, Mr. CoLttns, and others, 
at Herradura; Messrs. Girrner, DurHam, McCuLiouen, and others, 
still from the Isle of Pines; but two Cubans exhibited accomplish- 
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ments equal to the best of theirs. RkomMAuLDO POoLANCA sent in mag- 
nificent eggplant, and no cabbages or cauliflower surpassed JOSE 
RocueEr’s, from Pinar del Rio City. The best and biggest pineapples 
came from the Isle of Pines (notably J. A. MitiEer’s). That isle © 
showed potatoes, a crop which yields “‘real money”’ in profits. 

In this same room there were most instructive exhibits of miscel- 
laneous articles. For instance, a single estate, El Cedral, ABELARDO 
PorTELA, owner, which is near Trinidad, showed five varieties of 
rice, grown there; starch from yuca, vinegar from the parra cumarrona, 
coffee, corn, and cords from six different varieties of fiber plants, 
shrubs, and trees. As a demonstration of what a Cuban can do by 
way of making the most of advantages natural to his immediate sur- 
roundings, that one little exhibit was perhaps unsurpassed in the 
Exposition entire. 

There were at the Exposition at least two notable exhibits of 
cordage; one was made by RarrLorerR, ErBstow & Co., New York, 
whose factory is at Regla (the hemp used is grown near Matanzas) ; 
and another by Ropau VpA. DE GRuART, who uses the fiber of the 
majagua tree, putting it through a machine patented by PEDRO 
HERNANDEZ ALEMAN, which turns out a smooth, even, durable, 
handsome article. 

JuAN Rreoit exhibited seven varieties of fiber plant—the agave 
and others that looked like close relatives—along with their products, 
including an excellent imitation of human hair, which was shown dyed 
and elaborately coiffured. Marko Roprieuxrz, from Bartle, showed 
bales of guana, the inside bark of a tree, first grade of which is sent 
to Europe to be made into leghorn hats; the two less perfect grades 
are used here, stripped into ribbons, as twine is used elsewhere. 

There were very handsome exhibits of hardwoods. Morrir Rosrns 
& Co., the local chamber of “commerce, RoprRiguEz & ANGEL, and 
and others, notably the Government’s Department of Forestry and 
Mines, showed too many woods to name, various in grain and color, all 
susceptible of high polish and desirable for uses varying from heavy 
construction work to cabinet work of the finest sort. RopRIGUEZ 
& ANGEL sent into the Exposition two immense logs—one of mahogany 
and one of cedar. 

The exhibit of minerals was assuredly enlightening, particularly 
that especially prepared for Pinar del Rio, a province not generally 
known for its mineral resources. Yet here were shown iron ores from 
the region around Mantua, where, according to a placard, a million 
tons of the same, averaging 50 per cent metallic iron, are in sight, 
and extra fine sand suitable for cement, polished blocks of black and 
white marble, asphalt and mineral tar, copper from the Vifiales dis- 
trict, and some coal. In the same and an adjoining room were sug- 
gestive mineral displays from Oriente, iron from Firmeza, Daiquiri 
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and Woodfred, where they consider 50 per cent metallic iron below 
average and mine nothing under 48 per cent; manganese from the 
Ponupo mines; gold from Holguin; copper from Cobre and the 
Bayamo group; and mineral tar, which along with asphalt, is found 
in every part of the island. 

Immediately in front of the Agricultural Building were the stables, 
the kennels, and the coops and cages where live stock and dogs and 
poultry were shown. The poultry exhibit was excellent, H. PRricr 
WILLIAMS showing some remarkable pigeons, Miss Srorms, of Herra- 
dura, some handsome barred Plymouths, and Ocampos and SANFORD 
some Rhode Island Reds that captured honors easily. 
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LA CUBANA’S PERGOLA. 


There were many displays of cement work, tiles, bricks, and mosaics. 
The Huston Company showed pipe of the Meriweather patent such 
as 1s being used in the sewering of Havana. La Cubana (Mario 
Rotillant) had to its credit, throughout the grounds, some most 
effective work in mosaic and fancy tiling; the pergola, which was this 
company’s advertisement, would have attracted attention at any 
world’s fair because of the beauty of its design and detail. 

VILLAPLANA GUERRERO & Co. showed their products (biscuits, 
bonbons, preserved native fruits, refined sugar, manufactured choco- 
lates, etc.) to advantage. The German Kali Works had a booth 
showing, by way of photographs, charts, etc., the advisability of 
fertilizing soil from which maximum crops are wanted. 
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There was a building given over to exhibits of manufactured 
tobacco. It was carpeted and dimly lighted by way of a stained 
glass window the design of which is the trade-mark of the famous 
‘“Romeo and Juliet” brand. The cases and boxes and little booths 
in which the cigars and cigarettes were shown exhaled fragrance of 
Spanish cedar which, commingled with the perfume of ‘‘genuine 
Vuelta Abajo,”’ made the place smell as though a censer had recently 
been swung there. It was amusing to observe how, unconsciously 
impressed by the hushing of their footfalls on the carpet and the 
; dim religious light” from the single handsome window, visitors 
lowered their voices on entering here as though the room had been a 
sanctuary—to the Goddess 
Nicotine. 

In a small building the 
Agrarian League (which, 
despite its name, is an asso- 
clation of sugar planters) 
exhibited sugar and the by- 
products of its manufac- 
ture. On the walls were 
photographs of famous 
mills. Here, too, was a bag 
of sugar, standard export 
size, marked with a card 
stating that last season 
Cuba sent to market 
12,630,441 just like it; and 
here, attracting curious re- 
gard, was a block of desic- 
cated sugar-cane pulp, pre- 
pared after the new proc- 
ess now being tried out at 
Preston. <A card informed 
the public that one-half its 
content is sugar. It is proposed to desiccate cane here in the island, 
ship it to market in such blocks (avoiding heavy duty), and manu- 
facture it there into sugar, and the bagasse into white paper, which, it is 
claimed, can be obtained by this process as it can not from any other. 

The public schools of Cuba had a building among exhibits in which 
the sloyd work was notable, as were the physiological charts and the 
maps. There were albums showing the English work. 

Beyond this was a corner of the grounds given over to amusements 
of which the directors approved. Among them were merry-go- 
rounds, miniature trains, shows where Spanish and Cuban dancing 
were the features, and many attractive refreshment booths. 
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EXHIBIT OF VILLAPLANA GUERRERO & CO. 
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Wri rE, ClO OR LE XU: 


HE second city in point of size and importance in ancient 
Yucatan was Uxmal, the capital of the Xiu or Tutul Xiu 
family, who ruled there almost down to the time of the 
Spanish conquest. This city is located in the midst of a 

low range of hills, which crosses the State of Yucatan from east to 
west, and is about 100 miles from Chichen Itza, already described 
in a previous issue of this magazine. The derivation of the name 
Uxmal or Oxmal, as some of the early historians wrote it, is rather 
obscure. ‘‘Ox”’ is the Maya word for three, and ‘‘Mal” in the same 
language means to pass; ‘‘to pass thrice,” therefore, would seem to 
be the meaning of the word, though why the Tutul Xiu should have 
applied this name to their capital is unknown. 

Concerning the foundation of Uxmal, the following tradition is 
related by Dizco pg Lanpa, the second bishop of Yucatan, who wrotein 
the first generation after the conquest, and who claims to have gathered 
his information from natives well versed in the former history of their 
country: After the discovery and occupation of Chichen Itza, which 
seems to have been the first place of any importance to be settled in 
Yucatan, cities sprang up everywhere, and there followed an era of 
great prosperity. Howlong these different cities lived at peace with one 
another we are not told, but in time dissensions arose, and quarrels 
became so frequent that the different lords of the country found it 
necessary to take some concerted action in order to suppress violence 
and to restore order and peace. It was then decided to build a joint 
capital, where all those in authority should reside, and from which 
each one agreed to administer the affairs of his own particular 
domain. Without loss of time these plans were carried out. A 
joint capital was built in a new and unoccupied region, and was 
called ‘“Mayapan,” meaning “‘the standard of the Mayas.” Thither 
all the lords assembled and as the final step in the formation of the 
new confederacy, an overlord, one Cocom, was elected and duly 
installed in the new capital as the supreme ruler. These cucuts 
laid the foundation for an era of prosperity, which endured for many 





a By Sylvanus G. Morley. oe 
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MAP AND PANORAMA OF THE RUINS OF UXMAL, YUCATAN. 
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years. Later, after an interval not specified by Lanna in his history, 
there entered the country from the south an alien people under the 
leadership of their chief, TuruL Xiu. The newcomers, previous to 
their arrival, had wandered for 40 years in the wilderness without 
water other than that which had fallen from the skies. This coinci- 
dence of a ‘‘40-years’ wandering in the wilderness” is sufficiently 
striking to arouse the suspicion that the worthy bishop, in this part 
of his narrative, has been at some pains to force a pious coincidence 


MAP SHOWING LOCATION 
OF YUCATA 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 





MAP OF YUCATAN SHOWING LOCATION OF RUINS OF UXMAL. 
Uxmal is about 50 miles southwest of Merida, the capital of Yucatan, and can be reached 
from that point by rail (34.72 miles) to Muna, and by coach (15 miles) to the ruins. 

with a similar episode in the Old Testament. Immediately after 
their arrival, the wanderers began building in the mountains not 30 
miles distant from the capital a new home for themselves, which they 
called Uxmal. Far from being angered, however, by this appropria- 
tion of his territory so near at hand, Coco, the ruler of the Mayapan, 
welcomed Tutu X1u and his people, and entered into an alliance with 
them. Lanpa thus describes the event: 


The people of Mayapan formed a great friendship with the Tutul Xiu, rejoicing to 
see that they cultivated the land like themselves. In this manner the Tutul Xiu 
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_ became subject to the laws of Mayapan, and allied themselves with the older inhabit- 
ants of the country, and their lord was highly esteemed by all. 

Judging from its size and magnificence the Xiu capital must have 
played a very important réle in the history of Yucatan before the 
Spanish conquest. Indeed, LANDA says as much. 

After a time, we are told, the supreme power held by the Cocom 
family seems to have turned their heads. They became successively 
more and more oppressive, each striving to outdo his predecessors in 
acts of tyranny and violence. However, there came a day at last 
when the other chiefs of the confederacy could no longer endure this 
despotic rule, and a conspiracy was hatched to overthrow the oppres- 
sor. With one accord, the conspirators turned to the then Lord of 
Uxmal, a descendent of the original Turut Xrvu, who had founded 
the city, as the natural leader in this movement for liberty, in spite 
of the fact that he was of foreign descent. He is described as having 
been a true friend of the public weal, as his ancestors before him, 
all of whom had held resolutely aloof from the tyrannies of the Cocom 
family. On an appointed day the conspirators, led by the Lord of 
Uxmal, met at Mayapan, and entering the palace of Cocom slew him 
and all his progeny, save one son only, who happened to be absent 
from the city at the time on a mission to a distant province. After 
this sanguinary reprisal, which avenged at one blow the oppressions 
of many years, the property of the dead ruler was seized and divided 
among his murderers, and the capital was destroyed. Whereupon 
each chief departed into his own country once more and the con- 
federacy was dissolved. After the destruction of Mayapan, the Tutul 
Xiu abandoned Uxmal and founded a new capital some 30 miles 
distant which they called ‘‘Mani,”” meaning in Maya “‘it is passed,” 
emphasizing by this name that the old order was over. These events 
occurred about the middle of the fifteenth century, or some 70 years 
before the Spanish first landed in Yucatan; but even after the con- 
quest, the Xius in their new home continued to exercise considerable 
authority over the natives, and their friendly attitude toward the 
Spanish greatly facilitated the final pacification of the country. 

The ruins of Uxmal are best reached to-day by stage from the little 
town of Muna, the nearest railroad station. A 10-mile drive from the 
latter place brings one to the hacienda of Uxmal, from which the ruins 
are about a mile and a half distant. The first view of the ancient city 
is to be had from the top of a hill just behind the plantation house. 
Across the plain a dozen or more imposing structures of white lime- 
stone may be seen rising above the dense vegetation which here 
enshrouds the countryside. Beyond, in the distance, a ragged chain 
of low mountains cuts across the horizon, each succeeding ridge a 
deeper blue. But one does not dwell long on the beauties of nature 
at Uxmal; the habitations of a bygone race claim the attention. 





Partial restoration by Holmes. 


MODEL OF THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This building is regarded as having been the most important single structure of its class in America. Simple in plan and outline, it was imposing in appearance and size, being 325 feet 
long, 39 feet wide, and 25 feet high. 
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Descending the hill again, one takes the road which leads through the 
bush. The distant temples and palaces sink below the tree tops and 
for aught that one sees of them they might as well be on the other 
side of the world. After a half hour’s walk, during which the ruins 
never once reappear, the road suddenly makes a sharp turn to the 
right, and just in front of one apparently blocking the way, there 
rises a lofty pyramid, the highest structure in the city. 

The splendid temple surmounting this, grotesquely called the 
House of the Dwarf or Magician, probably was the chief sanctuary of 
Uxmal. The pyramid on which it stands is over 80 feet high and 
covers nearly an acre of ground. The summit is reached by a steep 
stairway on its east and apparently back side. The temple, however, 
faces in the opposite direction, or toward the Monja’s Quadrangle, an 
adjacent group of structures, with which, as we presently shall see, 
it was closely connected. Clear down into Spanish times, long after 
Uxmal had been abandoned by her native rulers, this temple was held 
in particular veneration by the Indians. About a century after the 
conquest, Father CoGoLLubDo, provincial of Yucatan, visited Uxmal 
and climbed to the summit of this pyramid. He found there, he says, 
in one of the apartments offerings of cacao and the remains of copal,? 
burned but a short time before. This he thought indicated that some 
superstition or idolatry had been committed here recently by the 
Indians of the locality. And again, slightly later in 1673, a petition 
addressed to the King of Spain says 





That the Indians in those places (Uxmal) are worshipping the devil in the ancient 
buildings which are there, having in them their idols, to which they burn copal and 
perform other detestable sacrifices. 


Long after the conquest, no doubt, the natives continued to prac- 
tice in secret their ancient rites and ceremonies, particularly at those 
places which formerly had been sacred or holy to them. It was to 
some such survivals of the ancient ceremonial and ritual that the 
above citations probably refer. 

The Monjas Quadrangle, mentioned above as being adjacent to 
the House of the Dwarf, is, in fact, separated from it only by a small 
court. The four low massive buildings, of which it is composed, are 
built around the sides of a square, and, with the exception of the house 
on the south side, all stand on low platforms or terraces reached by 
broad stairways extending across their fronts. The rooms of this 
group, of which there are upward of 100, are entered for the most 
part by doorways opening onto the terraces which surround the court. 
A few, however, in the South House open exteriorly with reference 
to the group. This same side of the quadrangle is further differ- 
entiated from the other three, by the presence of an arcade passing 


@ Copal is a resin which burns with a dense smoke anda pleasant aromatic odor. 
It was used as incense by the ancient Mayas. 
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through the middle, which leads from the court to the outside. This 
passageway doubtless was the main entrance to the group in ancient 
times, and establishes the direction from which it was approached. 
The four houses of the Monjas Quadrangle differ very greatly in 
their character, and probably in their function as well, from the 
House of the Dwarf near by. The buildings of the former stand upon 
low platforms and have many rooms. The latter on the other hand 
surmounts a lofty pyramid and only has three rooms. The first 
because of the greater number and accessibility of its chambers is 
better fitted for use as a dwelling place for a body of priests than 
the second. The second because of its commanding elevation and 
fewer chambers is better adapted for use as a place of worship than the 
first. The close connection between the two types so different 
and yet so complementary strongly indicates that the priests, who 
officiated in the service of the god to whom the House of the Dwarf 
was consecrated, lived in the rooms of the Monjas Quadrangle. 
The two groups, the lofty pyramid temple and the low multi- 
celled monastery together form a well-balanced combination. 

Passing out through the arcade of the South House and leaving 
the Monjas Quadrangle behind, one descends by three terraces, 
partly artificial and partly natural, to the level of the plain. A 
few paces to the south may be seen two large parallel walls, 70 
feet apart, each 128 feet wide, 30 feet thick, and about 20 feet high. 
These two constructions are the sides of the Uxmal ball court *— 
the ends being open. In the center of each at ends directly opposite 
there had been fastened originally a great stone ring 4 feet in diam- 
eter. Both of these, however, are now broken, and lhe in fragments 
at the bases of their respective walls. 

Beyond the ball court there is a high terrace or platform, cover- 
ing over 3 acres of ground, and rising 23 feet above the plain. This 
supports a second and smaller terrace, 19 feet high, from which 
rises the so-called governor’s palace—the most magnificent example 
of ancient American architecture extant to-day. 

This palace, for such it is in every sense of the word, faces east, 
and, by reason of its elevation, forty-odd feet above the plain, com- 
mands an extensive view of the city. It is 325 feet long, 39 feet 
wide, and 25 feet high. The exterior walls are decorated with an 
elaborate sculptural mosaic, in the making of which it is estimated 
upward of 20,000 sculptured pieces of stone, weighing as high as 
100 pounds, were used. The background of this elaborate mosaic 
is a lattice pattern, upon which the other decorative elements pres- 
ent appear to be overlaid. In reality these simply project from 
the wall farther than the lattice pattern, though the deception has 
been executed so cleverly that the effect is that of appliqué. 








a For a more detailed description of an ancient Maya ball court, see the previous 
issue of this magazine, ‘‘Chichen Itza, the Holy City of the Itzas,”’ page 452. 
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This building is divided into three parts, a large middle section 
and two smaller ends, by two arcades passing clear through, after 
the manner of the arcade in the House of the Monjas Quadrangle 
already described. For some unknown reason these arcades seem ° 
to have fallen into disuse as passages before the city was abandoned, 
since they are now blocked up and each one converted into two 





Peabody Museum collection. 
TRIANGULAR ARCH, WEST FAGADE OF THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE. 

At the angles of these arched gateways are hideous masks, one over the other, the projecting trunk being 
in the place of the nose. Ornaments are carved on either sideof the arch, while the cable or rope decora- 
tion is also used. These gateways are no less remarkable for their novelty of design than for their 
beautiful workmanship. 

small rooms. Including these 4 smaller rooms of later construction, 
the governor’s palace contains 24 chambers—2 being entered from 
the east, 2 from the north, 2 from the south, and the remaining 
18 by 13 doorways in the eastern wall, a single doorway in some 
cases giving access to a pair of rooms, one directly behind the other. 
The middle pair of rooms are the two largest in the entire building, 
being 60 feet long and 12 feet wide. By reason of their size and 


Photograph trom W. P. Young, Progreso, Mexico. 
FACADE OF BUILDING, EAST SIDE, QUADRANGLE OF THE NUNNERY. 


The chief adornment of this side ar 





e the four over-door V-shaped ornaments, each consisting of eight horizontally placed, two-headed serpents with 


bar- 


like bodies, and against the top of which are colossal human heads. 
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central location they may have been the council chambers of the 
Tutul Xiu. In these very halls, perhaps, may have occurred that 
episode described by Lanpa, wherein one of the Lords of Uxmal 
condemned his own brother to be stoned to death for having violated — 
a maiden, the prescribed punishment of which was death. 

Behind the governor’s palace, and on the tower of its two terraces, 
is the so-called House of the Turtles. This structure is characterized 
by a simplicity in its decoration, rather unusual in Maya architecture. 
The lower half of the facade is plain. The upper half consists of a 
continuous row of small columns, which appear to support the 
cornice, though in reality they serve no structural purpose whatsoever, 
being purely ornamental. At regular intervals along this cornice are 
sculptured the turtles, which have given to the building its name, 
though their significance is unknown. The House of the Turtles 
overlooks and faces the southern end of the ball court with which for 
this reason it may have been associated in some way. It is one of the 
multiple-room type of structures, having 7 chambers, and probably 
was used as a dwelling place rather than a sanctuary. — 

Another very important building at Uxmal is the House of the 
Pigeons,” so named because of the fancied resemblance of its roof 
crest to a dovecot. This roof crest or wall, for such it really is, runs 
along the entire length of the buildmg. It is composed of 9 triangular- 
shaped projections, each rising some 15 feet or more above the level 
of the roof. These are perforated with many rectangular openings, 
and the rather far-fetched resemblance of the whole thing to a row of 
dovecots has given rise to the name House of the Pigeons by which 
this building is now known. 

The water supply at Uxmal must have presented a serious problem 
to the founders of the city. There are no cenotes here as at Chichen 
Itza, great natural reservoirs which afforded an inexhaustable supply 
of water to a well-nigh unlimited population. And as for surface 
waters, such as lakes, rivers, springs, and brooks, there are none to 
be found in the whole of northern Yucatan. Indeed, were it not for 
the heavy rains which fall almost daily for six months, June to 
December, the country would be as parched and devoid of vegetation 
as the Sahara Desert. Deprived of those natural sources of water 
upon which other peoples depend, the founders of Uxmal were com- 
pelled to devise some means of catching the rainwater as it fell and 
stowing it for use in the dry season when skies and earth were equally 
dry. How successfully they met and overcame this difficulty we 
can judge from the size of the city which grew up here. 

About a mile west of the Monjas Quadrangle there are a series of 
depressions formed in part by low hills, which at the close of the rainy 








a for a more detailed description of this structure as well as the whole groups of 
which it forms a part only see American Journal of Archaeology, new series, Vol. XIV 
(1910), No. J et seq. 
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season are filled with water. Later, toward the end of the dry season, 
the water becomes so low in some places that the remains of stone 
embankments and retaining walls may be seen. These partly 
natural and partly artificial reservoirs, or aguadas, as they are called, 
were the waterworks of the ancient city. The inhabitants took 
advantage of a series of natural depressions, which by the construc- 
tion of stone embankments at the lowest places around the edges 
they converted into reservoirs of sufficient size, when filled, to supply 
the entire population with water throughout the dry season. These 
aguadas are quite extensive, and beginning about a mile west of the 
city stretch for some distance to the south. 











(Drawing by Holmes.) 
TRANSVERSE SECTION OF GOVERNOR’S PALACE. 


(a.) Outer doorway, wood lintels restored. (6.) Inner doorway. (c.) Back wall, 9 feet thick. (d.) En- 
tablature zone containing rich decorations. 


In addition to these large reservoirs, which doubtless supplied the 
whole city, the most important structures seem to have small 
subterranean cisterns associated with them. These are called 
chultunes,* and are located usually in courts or in terraces in front of 
the buildings. For example, the Monjas Quadrangle has several in 
its court. There are also several in front of the governor’s palace, 
and several more in the court just south of the House of the Pigeons, 
and in fact they may be found throughout the city associated with 
the more important structures. These chultunes are usually about 
15 feet deep and 15 to 20 feet in diameter at the bottom. The sides 
rise perpendicularly until near the top, where they slope sharply 


@ For a detailed study of this class of remains, see Memoirs Peabody Museum 
American Archeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. I, No. 3. E. H. 
Thompson. 
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inward, making the opening in the floor of the court or terrace about 
3 feet in diameter. Sometimes the sides are covered with a fine lime 
plaster, which is very hard. These subterranean cisterns, near the 
most important structures of the dwelling-place type, were probably - 
special reservoirs for them, and although they are far too small to 
have held enough water to last throughout the dry season, it was 
very easy as they became empty to fill them again from the large 
aguadas to the west. 

The structures described above are by no means all that remains of 
this ancient city. Truth is that the jungle on every side for some 
little distance hides the wrecks of once imposing buildings, their 
presence now only to be detected by clumps of vegetation rising 
slightly higher than the general level of the plain. These buildings 
and their substructures have been literally torn asunder by trees 
which have driven their roots into them and pried apart the masonry. 
Creepers, vines, and bushes have so overgrown their sides that they 
look like wooded hillocks. Only on close examination does their real 
character appear, and it remains for the imagination to reconstruct 
their former glory. But all this ancient life, this great city once 
teeming with its toiling thousands, is gone. Palaces and temples 
glisten in the sunlight, with never the tread of sandled foot echoing 
through their empty courts nor chant of white-robed priests sacrific- 
ing to offended gods. Perchance a bird may flutter through some 
ruined doorway, chirping for its mate, or buzzard circling high soar 
above prospective prey. Save these all else is silent dead, the ancient 
pomp and glory forever departed, and gods and men alike forgotten 
in the onward sweep of time. 
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HAT portion of the Province of Chiriqui lying on the 
Pacific side of the Continental Divide and extending west- 
ward from the Rio Tabasara, contains the richest lands 
in the Republic of Panama. Of this area, the choicest 

section is what commonly goes by the name of the ‘‘ Divala country,”’ 
including the districts of Alanje, Boqueron, and Bugaba. This 
superlatively fertile region is situated between David, the capital of 
the Province, and the Costa Rican border. There is no finer agri- 
cultural land than it in the world. Along its playas the coco palm 
thrives. A little farther inland the admixture of sand in the deep 
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THE RANCH HOUSE IN CHIRIQUI. 


stratum of alluvial soil, combined with climate and drainage, make 
such perfect conditions for the growth of sugar cane that the yield is 
as great as anywhere in the Tropics, although the fields are not irri- 
gated, and tilled only in the most primitive manner. At somewhat 
higher elevations tropical fruits, tobacco, cacao, and rubber flourish, 
while in the mountain valleys the vegetables of the Temperate Zone 
and coffee of excellent quality are produced. 

This country is admirably adapted to the pursuit of cattle raising. 
The land is covered by light forest, locally termed ‘‘monte,’’ which 
may readily be cleared with the machete. At intervals this growth 
gives place to level expanses of grass-covered llano, often several 
square miles in extent, dotted here and there with wild fig or other 








4 By Forbes Lindsay. 
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shade trees in small stands or solitary station. The prevailing 
herbage of the llanos is jenjebrillo, which bears a close resemblance 
to the famous ‘‘blue grass” of Kentucky. 

The region is abundantly watered. Every few miles a river or ~ 
creek intersects the forest, but in the dry season all but the largest of 
these fail. It is where the interval between streams is unusually 
great, say, 7 or 8 miles, that the monte gives way to open grassland. 
The slope of the ground and the porosity of the soil insure perfect 
drainage, and there is an entire absence of swamps, save for the 
inevitable manglare strips along the coast. 

When the development of Chiriqui shall have fairly set in, irriga- 
tion will surely become an important factor in the agricultural in- 
dustries. Good reservoir sites are plentiful, and the lay of the land 
is perfectly suitable to the installation of simple, inexpensive gravity 
systems. 

The climate of this section is subtropical and somewhat like that of 
Florida. The mean temperature is about 75° F., and the extreme 
variations do not exceed 15° in either direction. The heat of the day 
is usually tempered by breezes, and the night is cool at all times. 
The dry season extends over the first four months of the year, and 
recurs for a few weeks in September and October. During the 
remaining period there is almost daily rain which seldom extends 
through more than 3 or 4 hours in any 24, and is preceded and fol- 
lowed by clear weather. Excessive humidity is of rare occurrence. 
Destructive storms, hurricanes, and tornadoes are virtually unknown. 

The climate is distinctly favorable to man and beast. Few dis- 
eases, if any, are attributable to it. The inhabitants of Chiriqui 
enjoy exceptionally good health, and this statement applies to the 
natives of Europe and America, of whom there are a number settled 
in the Province. 

In the past 20 years, and perhaps much longer, no epidemic dis- 
ease has appeared among men or animals in the province. Cattle 
are singularly free from the complaints which commonly afflict them 
elsewhere. Pleuropneumonia and anthrax have never been heard 
of. Blackleg once made its appearance, but was readily checked by 
vaccination. 

The land in this portion of Chiriqui is of a generally level character, 
with a gentle, but constantly prevailing slope toward the ocean. 
The llanos may be traversed in any direction by the lightest vehicles 
with the ease which would be experienced in crossing a lawn. Cart 
roads are easily constructed through the forest stretches, in many 
cases nothing more being necessary than to clear the monte and 
remove rocks and the larger stones. The existing roads maintain 
communication between all centers of habitation and are quite equal 
to the requirements of any traffic which they may be called upon to 
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support for some years to come. They are not macadamized, but 
the natural material of which they are composed is such as to pack 
well and erode but little. I have seen extremely heavy downpours 
of rain run off them without mirme. It may be repeated that the 
drainage of the entire section under consideration is perfect. 

In the Divala country all nonfordable streams are bridged. Tele- 
graph and telephone wires connect all the principal points. Extensive 
improvements are being carried out, which will affect the highway 
system and other means of intercommunication. 

The Pacific Mail and the National Navigation Company maintain a 
weekly service between Panama and Dayid, carrying passengers, mail, 
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and freight, including live stock, and calling at way ports, on a jour- 
ney occupying from three to six days. The length of time is mainly 
to be accounted for by the difficulty In navigating the rivers at low 
tide. A fast service has lately been introduced, with a schedule 
time of 30 hours between Panama and David, and an extension of 
the run to Punta Arenas, Costa Rica. 

It is needless to say that after the opening of the Panama Canal 
the facilities of Chiriquian products for water transportation will be 
oreatly mcreased. 

There is but one point upon the Pacific littoral of Panama at which 
vessels can approach the shore at low tide. This is a sea hole about 
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eight miles from Divala. It is sheltered by the promontory of Punta 
Burica and thus lies in a natural harbor. A port could easily be 
established at Chorca Azul, or ‘Blue Pool,” as the sea hole in question 
is called, and it would become the outlet for the exports of the Divala ~ 
country and a point at which steamers could call without any unusual 
delay. 

A railroad has been surveyed from Panama to David and will 
without doubt be constructed in the near future. It is probable 
that this line will ultimately be extended to Bocas del Toro on the 
Atlantic coast. 

Stock raising is the principal industry of Chiriqui, and there are in. 
the Province more cattle than in all the rest of the Republic’s ter- 
ritory. There can not be more than 50,000 head, all told, in Panama. 
Six or eight large ranches will account for nearly half the number, 
the remainder being scattered in small ownership. 

The domestic supply of beef falls far short of the demand. Large 
quantities are shipped from the United States to the Canal Commis- 
sion, the markets of Colon and Panama, as well as to the depot of the 
United Fruit Company at Bocas del Toro. This concern has tried 
ineffectually to contract with ranch owners of Chiriqui for 200 head 
a month. About two years ago a representative of Swift & 
Company went through the Province with a view to determining 
whether it would be feasible to establish a packing house there to 
supply the canned-beef trade of the west coast of South America. 
He soon determined that the available cattle would not keep a small 
factory running constantly. 

Nevertheless, there is land in the Republic that would sustain 
5,000,000 head of cattle. There is no better country for economical 
cattle raising. One acre of its potrero will fatten a steer, whereas 3 
acres of our western grazing land is required to support one. But 
the soil of Panama has not yet been touched by a plow and, although 
cattle raising is the most advanced of the country’s industries, the 
scope for improvement in the methods of conducting it is extremely 
great. 

The llanos are the public ‘‘commons,” upon which any man is free 
to range his stock. Probably 30,000 head, in herds seldom exceed- 
ing 15, are pastured on these plains through the rainy months, during 
which season the herbage is ample to keep the animals in good con- 
dition, though not sufficient to fatten them. 

The llanos, or open grazing lands, are not saleable, nor alienable in 
any manner. There would be no inducement to purchase llano, except 
in the case of a large cattle owner who might design to range cattle 
in connection with potrero fattening, after the present method of our 
western country. Such a man would require a large extent of “‘com- 
mons” for his purposes. The only land worth having that is purchas- 
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able from the Government is that covered with ‘‘monte.’”’ The reason 
for this is that wherever there is sufficient moisture to make the land 
cultivable such heavy growth will be found. The lano occurs where 
the interval between streams is unusually great and the land depends 
entirely upon rainfall for its moisture. In that case it will support 
none but the scantiest vegetation in the dry season. Crops could 
be raised on such ground satisfactorily only through the agency of 
irrigation. There are many parts of Panama where urigation might 
be inexpensively applied to the Ulanos, and in time that development 
may be looked for. 

Before the dry term has advanced far enough to parch the grass, 
the small owners sell their lean steers to the ranches, whence fatted 
cattle are sent to market in order to make room in the potreros for 
the new purchases. 

A potrero is a fattening ground, made by clearing away the natural 
growth, save for a few shade trees, and, after burning over, planting 
in the several kinds of fodder plants suitable to the different soils. 
The varieties of grasses generally employed are guinea, savoya, para, 
and jujzuca. 

Para and jujuca are best adapted to cultivation in low-lying land 
and along river banks, because they readily absorb moisture and 
retain it for a long time. Guinea grass grows to 7 feet and over. 
The objection to it is that the cattle are apt to eat only about half 
the leaf from the top, leaving the remainder in a stool which has to 
be cleared at the end of the season. On the other hand, it has the 
advantage over para of retaining greater vitality during the dry 
weather. Guinea and para must be planted. They can not be 
sown with effect, for while they readily disseminate themselves the 
seeds will germinate only when gathered at perfect maturity. 

Savoya is more spreading than guinea grass and does not grow to 
as great a height. It stools like the latter but not with as much 
waste. Cattle must be put to savoya in good season for they will 
not touch it in flower. 

With these fodder plants the cattle raisers of Chiriqui obtain good 
results, the average steer yielding 400 pounds of meat, but there is 
no doubt that fattening might be contrived on more effective and 
economical lines. 

Alfalfa should grow vigorously in many parts of the Province, 
where the loose sandy character of the soil is admirably calculated to 
promote the deep-rooting habit of the plant. At least two crops of 
alfalfa could be secured during the rains and with irrigation a third 
in the dry season. . 

With a view to the introduction of alfalfa to Panama I sent, about 
two years ago, several packages of selected seed to Chiriqui and the 
Canal Zone, but there is every reason to believe that it did not receive 
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proper treatment, and no conclusive deduction can be drawn from 
the experiment. 

It would seem that resort should be made to other forage crops 
than the grasses. If the land designed for potreros, or certain por- 
tions of it, were plowed over and sown in cowpeas, velvet beans, and 
other leguminous plants, better results would doubtless be secured, 
especially if this food should be balanced with a proper quantity of 
starchy matter, such as cassava. Such a regimen would produce a 
heavier grade of stock in a shorter time than is possible under the 
present method of fattening. 

The by-products of the reduction of sugar cane and coconuts, 
bagasse, and press cake, respectively, are excellent fatteners, and 
under certain circumstances should be plentifully available. 

There is room for much improvement in the breed of Chiriquian 
cattle. Blooded stock has been imported at great expense by a 
few ranch owners, and many experiments in crossing have been 
made. It can not be said, however, that a satisfactory decision 
has been reached as to the strain best adapted to the climate and 
conditions of the country. 

Public land suitable to cattle raismg may be secured on easy terms 
in almost any part of the Divala country. The issue of the BuLLE- 
TIN OF THE Pan AmeERICcAN Union for the month of September, 
1910, contained an exhaustive article on the ‘‘Method of acquiring 
public land in Panama,” and I refer the reader to that reliable source 
of information. 

Although the purchaser of land for stock raising is required to 
have three-fourths of it in cultivation within four years, the same 
as with land for crop purposes, yet assurances are given by the 
authorities that a literal compliance with the law will by no means 
be required. The object of this provision is to discourage specu- 
lative acquisitions of land. The Government is eager to secure bona 
fide settlers, and will make conditions as easy as possible for them. 

In the case of cattle land any degree of improvement that should 
indicate the intention of the holder of the land to put it to the declared 
purpose would suffice to insure title. To illustrate, if an entire 
tract of 4,000 acres were fenced, 1,000 acres turned into potrero, 
and 1,000 acres cleared for corrals, home pasture, buildings, and 
other purposes, the authorities would deem the intent of the law to 
have been amply complied with. 

It may be well to warn intending settlers against taking up land 
at a distance from existing centers of habitation or development. 
The man who should do so will entail upon himself the burden of 
constructing a road at considerable expense, not to mention a num- 
ber of more or less serious inconveniences. 
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There is public land available all along the proposed Panama- 
David Railroad line, but the best lands are in the ‘‘Divala country,”’ 
to the west of David. The trouble and expense of reaching the rail- 
road from this section would, however, be slight. 

The expense of making potrero from monte will vary somewhat 
according to the local labor supply and the character of the virgin 
land. At present the average cost, including fencing, is about $5 
per acre, with a tendency to rise, which will be accelerated by the 
increase of settlement. On the other hand, substantial economies 
might be effected by the use of simple machinery. 

The ranch lands are inclosed with barbed wire, strung on live 
posts. Cuttings from the hog plum are set during the wet weather. 
These quickly root and display great vitality. They are cut back 
every year to a height of about 7 feet, but their branches are allowed 
to grow laterally, and from these a continuous supply of good straight 
fence posts is obtained. When dead wood is used, it rots rapidly 
in the damp climate, and necessitates frequent replacement. 

Cattle can be raised in Chiriqui, and potreros maintained, at any 
elevation between sea level and 4,500 feet above it. 

Lean cattle may be purchased at from $15 to $20 per head and, 
after six or eight months in the potrero, sell at $30 and upward. 
The price of fatted steers is steadily rising, stimulated by a pro- 
tective tax imposed by the Government. 

Cattle are raised in Chiriqui at a cost of slightly more than $1 
per head per annum, and it is quite evident that this figure could 
be reduced by 20 per cent. On a fenced ranch the stock need hardly 
any attention. One man, with intermittent help, will look after 
1,000 head. 

The total expenses of a ranch at Divala, owned by an American, 
on which an average of 900 cattle were kept, were as follows: Yearly 
cleaning of pastures, $500; repairing and caring for fences, $100; 
salt, tar, acid, and ropes, $90; cowboy and occasional helpers, $270; 
sundries, $40; total, $1,000. 

For several years past the net income from this property has 
Increased at the rate of 20 per cent per annum. This statement 
should be considered in connection with the fact that the natural 
increase of cattle in Chiriqui is at the rate of 30 per cent yearly. 

A brief statement of what may be accomplished by the investment 
of a moderate amount of capital follows. Maximum and minimum 
figures are used in every case and always applied adversely to the 
investor. It is assumed that the ranch will be run on the prevailing 
methods, but considerably greater profits can be secured by adopt- 
ing improvements. The small payment to the Government to secure 
the land has not been included. 
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EXPENSES. 
Clearing, planting, and fencing 200 acres of pasture, at $6 per acre..--..--.--- $1, 200 
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CATTLE ACCOUNT. 








Fattened steers, 200 head, at $30 per head.............-.....---------------- 6, 000 
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It is needless to add that the returns will be proportionally greater 
with each year, and that a ranch on the basis of 1,000 head of cattle 
can be run more economically and with a larger percentage of profit 
than a small property such as that taken for illustration. 

As to taxes, there is no likelihood that these will become onerous. 
The people of the country could not stand a substantial increase and 
the Government will never discriminate against foreigners. The 
present rate of taxation applied to the Divala ranch, which is worth 
at least $40,000 and yields an annual income of more than $10,000, 
is $208.97. 

A highly important consideration to the prospective settler is the 
fact that the personal and property rights of an American in Panama 
are as secure as they would be in his own country. He need have 
no fear of violent political disturbance, nor of acute commercial 
derangement. The Republic is beyond question destined to enjoy 
a peaceful and prosperous development, the progress of which will 
rapidly increase as the Panama Canal approaches completion. 

In conclusion, I will say with conviction that, taking all the con- 
comitant conditions into consideration, there is no part of tne world 
in which the industry of cattle raising may be pursued more favorably 
than in the ‘‘Divala country” of the Province of Chiriqui, Panama. 
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N a recent address before the Franklin Institute at Philadelphia, 
Dr. Allerton S. Cushman, Director of the Bureau of Industrial 
Research at Washington, made the startling statement that, at 
the present rate of production, the iron supply of the United 

States would be exhausted in thirty years. He further pointed out 
that a continued increase in the production for the next three decades, 
at the present rate, would require an output exceeding, by twenty-five 
per cent, the available supply. 

In view of this prediction and the possibility of an iron-ore scarcity 
in this country, it is not at all improbable that the United States will 
look to her sister republics to the south for this mineral product. At 
the present time, Brazil stands preeminent in the extent and richness 
of iron deposits. While their development and exploitation are still 
in a stage of infancy, nevertheless the number of mines and the char- 
acter of the ore give promise of a bright and rich future for the iron 
industry in Brazil. We believe this situation justifies the reproduc- 
tion of an article by Orville A. Derby, director of the Servico Geo- 
logico e Mineralogico do Brasil, at Rio de Janeiro, appearing in vol- 
ume 2 of the ‘‘Iron Ore Resources of the World,” which has recently 
been published. 

The colonial records of Brazil register the fact that about 1590 
an exploring party that set out from the town of Sao Paulo, founded 
about 40 years before, reported the finding of iron ore in a mountain 
situated about 100 kilometers to the southward. Gold and silver 
were also reported from the same region, and acting on this informa- 
tion the Portuguese Government took measures to promote the mining 
industry in the colony by sending out, in 1897, officials especially 
charged with this mission. The inclusion of an iron founder in the 
party indicates a special interest in the discovery of iron ore. One 
or two small forges were set up, which commenced to produce iron 
probably about the year 1600 and continued in activity to about 
1629. The place subsequently took the name of Ipanema, which has 
ever since been inseparably connected with the long history of the 
iron industry in Brazil. There is a reasonable probability that the 
iron produced here was the first to be manufactured on the American 
continent. 

About the same time a forge was established close to the town of 
Sao Paulo, in order to work the lean argillaceous ore that abounds in 
the vicinity, but it does not seem to have had a prolonged existence. 
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About a hundred years later the rich gold fields of the district of 
Ouro Preto, the former capital of the State of Minas Geraes, were 
discovered, and by the year 1700 the rush that ensued was fully 


established. 


This opened up to exploration and permanent settle- 


ment the most extensive and important of the Brazilian iron fields, 
that of the Serro do Espinhaco, or Backbone Range, forming the 
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eastern rim of the basin of the Sao Francisco River. 











A large part 


of the gold mines of this and the neighboring district are actually in 
iron ore which, from the difficulties it presented to the miners, must 
have necessarily attracted their attention to a marked degree, 
though a century or more elapsed before any recorded efforts were 


made to turn it to use. 
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There is, however, a reasonable presumption that long before the 
definite establishment of the iron industry in this region some metal 
may have been produced by the primitive African methods, with 
which many of the slaves imported in immense numbers for the 
working of the gold mines must have been familiar. EscHwEGE 
states that in 1811, when hearrivedin the district, most of the smithies 
then existing produced their own iron, either directly by the spoonful 
in an ordinary blacksmith’s forge or in a primitive furnace con- 
structed especially for the purpose. Two men who were still living 
at that time disputed the honor of being the first to introduce the 
process, which was thus presumed to have been a recent event. 

Under the direction of ESCHWEGE a company was formed to erect 
a direct-process plant in the neighborhood of Ouro Preto, which 
commenced to produce metal at the end of 1812 at the rate of about 
a hundredweight per day. The improvements here introduced were 
eagerly copied, and in a short time the whole mining district of 
Minas Geraes was dotted with little furnaces. The number of these 
was estimated in 1864 as 120, many of which are still in operation. 

In 1765 the production of iron was resumed at Ipanema in S4o 
Paulo, but again abandoned after a few years. An attempt made 
in 1800 to revive the industry, this time by means of a high fur- 
nace, was unsuccessful, and in 1810 a Swedish metallurgist, under 
contract with the Government, constructed four direct-process fur- 
naces, which continued in operation until 1818, when two high fur- 
naces constructed by the German engineer officer, FREDERIC VON 
VARNHAGEN, then in the service of the Portuguese Government, 
were put into operation. These continued in blast under Govern- 
ment administration and with a daily production of 3 to 4 tons until 
1895. 

Between 1809 and 1814 an attempt was made to establish a high 
furnace at the Morro de Pilar, in the neighborhood of Serro, in Minas 
Geraes, but the enterprise was abandoned before reaching the pro- 
ductive stage, and until 1888 all the iron produced in Brazil, outside 
of Ipanema, was made by the direct process. In that year a high 
furnace with a daily capacity of 4 tons, afterwards raised to 6, was 
put into blast at Esperanca, near Itabira do Campo, in the State of 
Minas Geraes, and this has continued in successful operation until 
the present, being now the only establishment of its kind in the 
whole country. 

This history, extending over two centuries, is naturally suggestive 
of the existence of natural conditions unfavorable to the develop- 
ment of an iron industry in the country. Such unfavorable con- 
ditions exist, but for our present purpose it is sufficient to say that 
a deficiency of ore of excellent quality and in good working condition, 
as regards mining, is not one of them. 
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Iron ores of good appearance are known in every State of the Bra- 
zilian union and specimens of them figure in every national exposi- 
tion, but for the most part definite information regarding the deposits 
is lacking. The greater part of the specimens exhibited in exposi- — 
tions and museums are magnetites, and the majority of those that 
have been examined have proved to be quite highly titaniferous. A 
good many specimens of hematites of excellent aspect, representing 
numerous widely separated localities, have also appeared. 

Limiting ourselves to the districts regarding which definite infor- 
mation is at hand, it may be said that these belong to the States of 
Minas Geraes, Bahia, Goyaz, Sao Paulo, Parana, Santa Catharina, 
Rio Grande do Sul, and Matto Grosso (fig. 1). The ores known in 
the first three and the last of these States are predominantly hema- 
tites; in the others predominantly magnetites. 

With a single exception none of these ore districts have been studied 
in a way to give the definite information desired for the proposed 
discussion of the subject of iron ore supply by the International Geo- 
logical Congress. For the most part, our knowledge of them is limited 
to the mere fact of their existence, their approximate geographical 
position and the outward aspect of the ore picked up by unskilled 
observers. These almost invariably report enormous quantities 
(whole mountains is the usual phrase) of most excellent ore, and in 
many cases it may be presumed that these statements may eventually 
be proved to have some foundation in fact, but for our present pur- 
pose such districts must be left entirely aside. 

The above-mentioned exception is the district situated in the east- 
ern central part of the State of Minas Geraes in the section of the 
Espinhago range that forms the divide between the Rio Doce and 
Sao Francisco drainage systems, extending over about two degrees of 
latitude with a width of about one degree of longitude. As already 
remarked, this is also the most productive of the gold fields of Brazil, 
and in consequence is one of the oldest and most densely populated 
of the interior regions of the country. On this account and also on 
that of being on the road to the diamond region of northern Minas 
Geraes, it has been more frequently visited and described by trav- 
elers, scientifically and otherwise, than any other interior region. 
Notwithstanding this fact, however, it has only been very imperfectly 
mapped and there is a singular lack of reliable and accurate infor- 
mation regarding its geological and economic features. This lack is 
now being supplied by the work of a small party of the Servigo Geo- 
logico e Mineralogico do Brazil, under the direction of Dr. Luis 
FELIPPE GONZAGA DE Campos, which for the last two years has been 
occupied in mapping the district, both topographically and geolog- 
ically. Thus far only about half of the known iron field has been 
covered by this work, which is a reconnoissance rather than of a 
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definite character, though including a somewhat detailed study of 
some of the most prominent of the ore masses. The following brief 
account of the district is taken almost exclusively from a preliminary 
report now in course of preparation by Dr. GoNzAGa DE CAMPos. 

At present the only means of access to this district is by the Central 
Railroad of Brazil which, starting from the port of Rio de Janeiro, 
enters the district by its southern border at kilometer 493, traverses 
it in a north-south direction for a distance of 90 kilometers to Sabara 
and extends a branch transversely across it, which when completed 
to Santa Barbara will have an extension of 60 kilometers. This is a 
Government road, with a gauge of 1.60 meters for 498 kilometers to 








RIO GRANDE DO SUL, BRAZIL. 


This city has a population of 25,000 inhabitants and lies near the southern border of the Republic. It 
is the gateway to an immense region exceedingly rich in natural resources. New port improvements 
are under way, which will be completed by the end of 1913. This will permit of a 35-foot channel, and 
will cost $10,000,000. 

the station of Miguel Burnier and of 1 meter from that point onward. 
The Leopoldina Railway, a narrow (1 meter) gauge road belonging 
to an English company, starting from the same port, with a present 
extension of 630 kilometers, will eventually tap the district at its 
northeast corner at Itabira do Matto Dentro with an extension of 
about 87 kilometers. The Victoria and Diamantina Railroad, also 
of 1-meter gauge and belonging to a French company, is now under 
construction from the port of Victoria, in the State of Espirito Santo, 
toward the same point (Itabira), which it can reach with a total 
extension of about 630 kilometers. It is understood that the com- 
pany proposes to complete this line as rapidly as possible and to 
equip it especially as an ore-carrying road. If this is done and if the 
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port of Victoria, which is an excellent one, is properly equipped with 
handling facilities, one of the most important parts of the district 
will have a satisfactory outlet in the near future. 

The part of the region that has been mapped with approximate 
accuracy is represented in the accompanying special map (fig. 2), 
in which the iron-bearing formation covers an area of about 5,700 
square kilometers. The ore field is known to extend to the north- 
ward, northeastward, and southwestward beyond the limits of the 
map which thus embraces only from a half to two-thirds of its total 
area. | 

In its essential geological features the region is constituted by a 
basement complex of crystalline schists (gneiss, mica-, amphibole-, 
chlorite-, and talcose-schists) much injected with granite, and over- 
laid by a heavy series of partially metamorphosed sedimentary beds, 
profoundly folded and faulted. In this series, which consists prin- 
cipally of quartzites and clay slates with subordinate beds of lime- 
stone, a prominent member is the peculiar iron-bearing quartzite to 
which the name of itabirite has been applied.” 

This shows all possible gradations from an almost pure quartz rock 
with scattered flakes of hematite to a massive hermatite, free from 
quartz. The latter presents itself as intercalated layers, or lenses, 
varying from a few millimeters up to scores of meters in thickness, 
alternating with leaner quartzose portions. When limestones occur 
in the series, they also are generally more or less heavily charged with 
flakes of hematite and are frequently associated with commercially 
valuable ores of both iron and manganese. 

Taken as a whole, the itabirite beds, which are oiten of great 
thickness, become, when exposed to the weather, extremely friable, 
and as the region is one of heavy rainfall (1,500 to 2,000 millimeters) 
they have been extensively denuded. In consequence of this, the 
massive portions, when they occur, stand out as prominent topo- 
graphical features; the rain and wind swept slopes become covered 
with a rubble of iron ore due to the breaking up of the thinner inter- 
calated layers, more or less completely freed from the associated 
siliceous elements by rain and wind action, and the bottom lands of 


a This name was originally proposed by EscHwEGE, in 1822 (Geognostisches Gemalde 
von Brazilien) for the massive pure iron ore of which the peak of Itabira do Campo, 
among others, is composed, and which is associated with aschistose rock composed of 
granular quartz and scaly hematite which he discriminated as iron-mica schist 
(Eisenglimmerschiefer). By common usage the name has come to be applied to the 
latter rock, and it is only in this sense that its retention can be justified as a convenient 
term for a rock type that would otherwise have to be designated by an awkward and 
misleading descriptive name. Through variation in the relative proportions of the 
constituent elements this type of rock grades off on one side to a purely quartzose and 
on the other side to purely hematitic phase. The phases sufficiently rich in iron to 
be commercially valuable may be conveniently designated as itabirite ores. 
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the valleys become charged with deposits of iron sand separated by 
the natural sluicing of the streams. There are thus produced from 
the same series of beds three classes of ore, namely: 

Quarry ore in the peaks and other natural exposures in situ of the 
massive portions of the rock; 

Rubble ore on the denuded surfaces; and 

Sandy ore in the valleys where sluicing action has taken place. 

To these must be added a fourth class, the so-called ‘‘canga”’ 
(contraction of tapanhoacanga—neero’s head) due to the cementa- 
tion by limonite of the rubble ore into a hard ironstone conglomerate. 





THE FAMOUS IRON-ORE PEAK OF ITABIRA DO CAMPO, STATE OF MINAS 
GERAES, BRAZIL. 


In Minas Geraes iron ores do not form seams but actual mountains. They are very pure and nearly 
; inexhaustible. 
It is probable also that still a fifth class might be recognized in the 
outcrops of quartz-hematite rock sufficiently friable to permit the 
separation of the metallic mineral by sluicing. 

In this same sketch map (fig. 2) of the region only such bodies of 
quarry ore as were met with in the course of the operations of map- 
ping are represented, to the number of 52. A considerable number 
of others that are known to exist, but that have not been seen by 
the survey officers and that can not be accurately located are omitted, 
and no account is taken of the patches of rubble ore and of ‘‘canga”’ 
that occurs in great numbers throughout the district independent of 
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massive ore outcrops. The shaded zone on the map represents the 
approximate limits of the area of crystalline rocks that nearly sur- 
rounds the elevated sedimentary plateau and which also appears in 
a sort of island in its midst. These crystalline areas of older rocks 
contain no iron ore, but in places, particularly in the southern part 
in the neighborhood of Queluz, there are important deposits of 
manganese ore that have been extensively mined. In the sedimentary 
area, on the contrary, iron ore of one kind or another is much more 
abundant and widespread than is indicated by the map. The out- 
crops figured are on belts of the iron-bearing formation that are so 
generally covered by superficial deposits of rubble ore and ‘‘canga”’ 
that by picking one’s route it is possible to traverse the area mapped 
from one side to the other and along various lines, without leaving, 
except for short intervals, one or another of the various kinds of ore 
deposits above enumerated. 

The breaks in the limits of the ore district represent prolongations 
of it into the surrounding country that have not yet been mapped. 
The one on the southwest extends off to the considerable mountain 
mass of Itatiaiassu, which is known to be composed in large part of 
the iron-bearing formation and is reputed to contain large workable 
deposits of ore; that on the north includes the main ridge of the 
Espinhaco range in the direction of Concei¢ao and Serro, along which 
several iron mountains are known to occur, while the one on the 
northeast embraces the Candonga district, which is also reputed to 
be rich in ore. 

From the above description it is evident that attempts to estimate 
the amount of ore in the district must be extremely fallacious. 
Practical iron men and geologists who have visited parts of the district 
(no one has an intinate knowledge of it as a whole) hesitate to pro- 
nounce impossible estimates that at first sight seem utterly pre- 
posterous. Prof. Henrt Gorcerx, founder and for many years 
director of the Mining School of Ouro Preto, who had a very intimate 
knowledge of the district, stated in a public lecture in 1881: 

I have estimated in five billion tons the iron ore that Minas Geraes might furnish, 
and I fancy that I should not be exaggerating if I should double this estimate. 

Prof. RicHarp PEeNnRosgE, the well-known economic geologist, who 
rode with me over a small part of the district mainly included in a 
large property, for which the owner’s estimate was of ‘‘hundreds of 
millions of tons,” says in a private letter: 

I do not know just what the extent of their property is, but though one can not see 
such quantities of ore actually blocked out, yet I would not consider such a statement 
as impossible of future realization in the regions you and I visited last year. I think 
such quantities might be produced. Of course, where the iron alternates in thin 


lamelle with the siliceous layers, it is undesirable as an ore, because it is too siliceous. 
If, however, we exclude such material and count only the larger bodies of pure ore 
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that occasionally occur in it, such as the iron ore peak (Itabira do Campo) which we 
visited, and then consider the area of country over which the iron formation extends, 
the possible tonnage is immense. 

The cubic contents of a limited number of the ore bodies have been 
estimated by competent observers on the basis of actual approximate 
measurements of their outcrops, but for the most part this has been 
done by private parties and the information is not available. The 
following examples of estimates, made by Dr. Gonzaga DE Campos, 
of the Servigo Geologico, are believed to be as reliable as can at 
present be made and will serve to give an approximate idea of what 
the figures may mount up to when the district becomes better known. 

These estimates for nine of the deposits are as follows: 


Cubic meters. 
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Taking the mean specific gravity of these ores as 4, this volume 
represents 988,000,000 tons. The above list includes several of the 
largest known deposits, so that the contents of the others can not be 
estimated on a proportional basis, but it seems quite safe to assume 
for them at least an equal volume, which would double the above 
figures. In these estimates no account is taken of the presumed 
underground extension of the visible ore bodies. 

No attempt has been made to estimate the volume of the rubble 
ore deposits which are known to be both numerous and extensive 
throughout the district. So far as the writer has learned only one 
such deposit has been actually measured by competent mining 
engineers and this is said to carry ‘‘20,800,000 tons of rubble ore, 
easy for stopping, carrying 50 per cent iron.’’ From what is known 
of the district it seems quite safe to assume that there are scores of 
deposits of equal importance and that in the aggregate the volume 
of rubble ore is at least equal to that of the quarry ore. 

As regards the “‘canga,”’ Dr. Gonzaga DE Campos estimates 
roughly that it covers about 10 per cent of the area occupied by the 
iron-bearing formation, which is about 5,700 square kilometers. 
For the purposes of calculation, however, he takes 5 per cent, with a 
mean thickness of 2 meters, which gives 570,000,000 cubic meters, 
which, calculated with the mean specific gravity of 3, gives 
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1,710,000,000 tons of ore, whose mean iron contents will probably 
oscillate in the neighborhood of 50 per cent. 

As regards the quality of these ores, the existing analyses are 
naturally of hand specimens only, but all mineralogists and metal- 
lurgists alike who have examined the outcrops agree that on immense 
rock faces, such as represented in the accompanying photograph of 
the peak of Itabira do Campo, no differentiation of richer and poorer 
portions are perceptible to the eye. 

Most of these analyses are deficient from an industrial point of 
view, as in the majority of them the phosphorus contents is given 
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SCENE IN THE STATE OF PARANA, BRAZIL. 


The iron mines in this region are reached by a Government railroad 258 miles in length. 


vaguely as ‘“‘traces’’ without accurate determination, and no refer- 
ence is made to titanium, leaving it doubtful whether this element 
had been especially looked for or not. The oxide of iron contents 
is generally given as from 67 to 99.5 per cent, the remainder being 
almost exclusively silica. In two cases in which, at the writer’s 
suggestion, special tests were made for titanium, none was found, 
and from this and other considerations it seems safe to assume that 
as a Class these ores are practically free from it. 

The most reliable phosphorus determinations at hand are from 
samples from two different localities submitted to the Krupp works 
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and to those of the United States Steel Corporation, both of which 
give the same result, namely, 0.0024 per cent. In this connection it 
may be mentioned that some years ago the writer was consulted by 
the eminent French metallurgist, Mr. F. Gautier, who was then in 
charge of the Esperan¢a works, working on rubble ore from near the 
Itabira do Campo peak, as to where he could obtain for admixture 
an ore higher in phosphorus. 

In short, the quarry ores of the district here considered may be 
safely set down as existing in immense quantities and as of high and 
within certain limits uniform quality. 

As no special study has been made of the other classes of ore of 
this district, very little can be said of them beyond the fact that they 
exist in immense quantities. From a practical point of view it is 
probable that, with the exception of the rubble class, they should only 
be considered as reserves for the future or as contribuents to a limited 
extent as admixtures. 

As regards origin and composition, the rubble class of ore is prac- 
tically identical with the quarry class. In mining it would naturally 
be impracticable to free the high-grade ore entirely from an admix- 
ture of earth and pebbles of lower-grade ore, and this would some- 
what reduce the metallic produce, but this reduction would presuma- 
bly be more than compensated, in most cases, by a reduced cost of 
mining and transportation, since in general this class of ore lies in 
more favorable positions than the other. Thus from an industrial 
point of view it seems tolerably safe to set the rubble ores down, as 
regards quantity and quality, as comparable with those of the quarry 
class.? 

The ‘“‘canga’’ class of ore is naturally of lower grade than the 
others, owing to a greater or less admixture of fragments of quartzose 
and argillaceous rocks, which it would be impracticable to separate 
in mining, and to the presence of water in the characteristic limonitic 
cement. Good observers estimate the mean iron contents of this 
class of ore at about 50 per cent. As already remarked, the apparent 
quantity of this class of ore is immense, and, so far as can be judged 
by a simple ocular inspection, probably in excess of that of any 
other class. 

From lack of definite information regarding the deposits of sandy 
ores and of the technical conditions in which they could be utilized, 
this class must be left out of account in the present brief sketch. 
Suffice it to say that should a demand arise for this class of ore the 
district in question could supply it in great quantities. 


@ With reference to the estimate mentioned on a previous page of the quantity of 
available ore with an average contents of 50 per cent iron in one of the rubble fields, 
it should be noted that this particular field contains a large amount of ore of the 
““canga’”’ class, which has evidently been included in the estimate. 
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Aside from the district above discussed and of its various pro- 
longations that have not yet been examined, hematite ores are known 
to exist in various other districts of the State of Minas Geraes and 
in various other States of the Republic. These are generally con- - 
sidered, in most cases without sufficient evidence, to be substantially 
identical as regards geological conditions with those above described. 
Nothing is definitely known regarding their extent, but those of the 
western part of the State of Minas Geraes, the central part of the 





SCENE IN MINAS GERAES, THE IRON REGION OF BRAZIL. 


The State of Minas Geraes is larger than the Republic of France. It covers an area of 250,000 square 

mls) ithe greater portion of which is an elevated plateau, forming part of the vast central tableland 
State of Goyaz, the Sao Francisco region of the State of Bahia, and 
the Corumba district of the State of Matto Grosso are presumed to 
be extensive. 

With the present means of transportation or with those that are 
likely to exist in the near future the greater part of these deposits 
must be regarded as inaccessible. The exceptions are those situated 
along the River Sdo Francisco in the State of Bahia and near the 
banks of the River Paraguay in Matto Grosso. The former can be 
reached by 575 kilometers of railway from the port of Bahia to 
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Joazeiro and by a certain amount of river transportation upstream 
from that point, and also by 1,010 kilometers of railway from the 
port of Rio de Janeiro to Pirapora and downstream navigation from 
that point. The Matto Grosso ore deposits, situated in the Urucum 
Mountains, are about 30 kilometers distant from the seaport of Co- 
rumba, which is 3,197 kilometers distant from the seaport of Buenos 
Aires, in the Argentine Republic. 

The iron-ore formation seen many years ago by the writer at 
various points along the River Sao Francisco is believed to be iden- 
tical with that of Minas Geraes, and some of the deposits may prove 
to be comparable with those above described as regards quantity and 
quality, but on this head nothing definite can be said, as the exam- 
ination was of the most cursory character. That of Urucum, in 
Matto Grosso, occurs in association with manganese ores and with 
limestone, and in this respect offers a certain analogy with that of 
Minas Geraes, but it differs in the fact that the siliceous admixture 
where it occurs is in the form of jasper rather than that of granular 
quartz. The deposits are reputed on good authority to be extensive, 
but the quality, judging from chance specimens that have come to 
hand, is not as high as in the Minas Geraes ores. 

As already remarked, magnetite is a very widespread mineral in 
Brazil and many of the occurrences are reputed to be extensive. The 
most accessible, and so far as known the most extensive, of these 
occurrences are situated in the coast region of southern Sao Paulo, 
Parana, and Santa Catharina. Of these the only one known per- 
sonally to the writer is in the first of these States and is too highly 
titaniferous to be industrially available. Various other occurrences 
that are only known by hand specimens and the statements of inter- 
ested parties partake, though in a less degree, of the same defect; but 
among the samples examined are some of a manganiferous type that 
seem to be promising. Nothing, however, is definitely known regard- 
ing the economic conditions of this type of ore. The districts tribu- 
tary to the ports of Paranagua, in the State of Parana, and of Sao 
Francisco in that of Santa Catharina are well worthy of examination 
in this respect, as there is a reasonable probability that workable 
deposits of good ore may be found in them, and in this case their 
proximity to the seaboard would give them a great advantage over 
the known deposits of hematitic ores. 
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HERE do all the sponges come from? We see them every 
day, and while everyone knows that they are products of 
the sea, few know how they are gathered and how limited 
are the fishing districts where they are caught. To most 

people familiar only with the sponges of the shops, the animal as it 
comes from the sea would be rather unrecognizable. When brought 
to the surface they are black and slimy. The sponge of the market 
is merely the skeleton—the supporting framework—which gives 
strength and form to the soft gelatinous tissues of the living animal. 

Sponges are known to the general public almost solely for their use 
in the toilet—one of their minor applications. They are vastly more 
valuable in the arts, To the surgeon the sponge is invaluable, almost, 
as a life-saver in taking up blood and checking hemorrhage; while 
the doctor formerly prescribed burnt sponge for glandular swellings, 
nowadays iodine and bromine, which are the chemical and useful 
constituents, are used alone. In many trades they are practically 
indispensable, and despite the efforts and ingenuity of inventors, no 
satisfactory substitute has ever been produced and it is doubtful 
whether one can be found. The properties that give a sponge its 
value are many; they are found in combination in no other natural 
or artificial product, and the perpetuation of the sponge supply is of 
no small moment to civilization. ! 

Sponge life does not thrive in fresh water. Of the food of the 
sponges practically nothing is known. That it is taken in through 
the canal system and that it must be in a finely divided state is prac- 
tically certain, but of what it consists is not known. They appear 
to have but few natural enemies. The so-called ‘‘roots” of sponges 
perform no other purpose than that of anchorage. The rate of 
growth of the sponge under natural, undisturbed conditions, is also 
a matter of uncertainty, but it is estimated that the average 6-inch 
sponge is probably only 4 years old. 

The industry in the Americas is amost important one. The fisheries 
as at present developed are almost entirely restricted to the Caribbean 
Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, with its contiguous waters. As early as 
1822 the inhabitants of Key West, Florida, learned, from specimens 
thrown up on the beaches, of the presence of several species of useful 
sponges. For some time they were in limited domestic use among 


a By F. A. Pierce. 
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the inhabitants, but not until 1849 was a cargo sent to New York. 
Up to this time the entire sponge supply of the United States was 
derived from the Mediterranean, though of later years a few sponges 
come from the Bahamas. While sponge fishing in the Americas is 
rather a modern industry, it produces more than two-thirds of the 
world’s supply in weight; but the fisheries of the Mediterranean now 
produce about one-half of the world’s supply in value. An idea of the 
number of sponges produced by the fisheries of the Americas can 
perhaps best be grasped if it is realized that last year’s crop of dry 
sponges weighed 4,000,000 pounds; and as each pound is capable of 
absorbing 14 pints of water, it will be seen that the total crop of the 
Americas could absorb 7,000,000 gallons. Nor should the annual 





Courtesy of U.S. Bureau of Fisheries. 


A SPONGE FLEET AT TARPON SPRINGS, FLORIDA. 


This is the center of the fishing industry in Florida, over 900 vessels operating from this point alone. 


valuation of this product be lost sight of. During the last year there 
were produced in the Americas sponges valued at $1,500,000. The 
two places where sponge fishing is best studied in the Americas are at 
Tarpon Springs, Florida, and at Batabano, on the southern coast of 
Cuba. 

On the Florida coast there are two well-defined sponge regions. 
The Key Grounds on the east, consisting of a chain of keys starting 
from the mainland near Miami and extending in the shape of a horn 
far into the Gulf of Mexico; and the Bay Grounds on the west, also 
extending into the Gulf of Mexico. The Bay Grounds, which formerly 
held a secondary position commercially, now yield practically the 
entire production of Florida sponges and are by far the most prolific 
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in the Americas. The Atlantic side of these regions is not adapted 
to the propagation of this animal because of the depth and low 
temperature of the waters and the frequent disturbances of hurricanes. 
These valuable sponge grounds have been overfished in and out of 
season to such an extent that Congress found it necessary to enact 
a stringent law for the protection and conservation of this industry. 
This law prohibits divers from working between the Ist of May and 
the 1st of October in waters less than 50 feet deep, and vessels of the 
Revenue-Cutter Service patrol the Florida waters to-day to see that 
this law is enforced. While the sponging areas of Batabano, Cuba, 
and the Tarpon Springs, Florida, are figuratively within a stone’s 
throw of each other, yet the methods of gathering in this interesting 
animal at these points are entirely different. 

In Florida the old method of gathering the sponge was to wade 
into the shallow waters and pull up the growth by hand. Later the 
sponge hook was introduced. This was a two-tined short hook 
attached to a pole of moderate length; a third tine was added to this 
implement after awhile. With the introduction of the sponge hook 
deeper water was explored. The fisherman standing in his boat 
closely seanned the bottom of the water for sponges, tearing them 
loose with the hook as discovered. To overcome the ripples in the 
water, which interfered with their fishing, the spongers soon learned 
to make use of oil, and that extracted from the liver of sharks was 
found to be the best. Another change in the method soon followed, 
fora man standing upright in his boat found considerable difficulty 
in seeing the bottom with sufficient distinctness. To overcome this 
obstacle, a ‘sponge glass,” or ‘water telescope,” was introduced, 
which was merely an ordinary wooden pail with a glass instead of 
wooden bottom. This device was introduced in 1870, and necessi- 
tated two men for each boat, one to propel the boat and the other to 
search for and gather up the sponges. Later large vessels came into 
use in the Florida waters and sponging was often carried on at a 
distance of 20 to 30 miles from shore. The average size of these 
vessels was about 15 tons capacity, rigged as schooners in the majority 
of cases, and carrying a crew of from 5 to 13 men. As a rule the 
proceeds of the sponging trips go into a common fund, from which 
each man receives his share according to his duties. 

When a vessel reaches a sponging ground, if the weather is favor- 
able and the water sufficiently clear a bar is located by means of 
“Siohting”’ with a water glass. The crew is sent out in small boats, 
two men in each, ealled the “seuller’”’ and the “hooker,” the duty 
of the former being to propel the boat in obedience to the signals of 
the latter and assist in handling the hooks when necessary. A pro- 
ficient sculler has perfect command of the boat, stopping it almost on 
the instant. Upon the hooker devolves the work of finding and 
catching the sponges. He leans over the side, watching the bottom 
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MODEL OF FLORIDA SPONGE FISHING INDUSTRY, ON EXHIBITION AT THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF FISHERIES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Attention is called to the “‘ kraals,’”’ built of wattled stakes, where the sponges are collected and 


The method of hooking the sponges is here shown. 
: automatically washed by the tide. 
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through his water glass, the hook with its pole resting conveniently 
across the boat where it may be seized upon the instant. The posi- 
tion is a trying one physically, especially when the sea is choppy, and 
when the waves grow rough the work is impossible. The sponge ~ 
glass or bucket, with its glass bottom below the surface of the water, 
operates by dispelling reflection, and to heighten its efficiency the 
hooker usually wears a straw hat which cuts off a large part of the 
direct light when his head is thrust into the mouth of the bucket. 
By this means the bottom may sometimes be seen in clear water to 





SPONGE FISHERS AT BATABANO, CUBA. 


Fach fishing smack carries a number of dories operated by two men, a ‘‘sculler”’ and a “hooker.” The 
latter uses a water telescope consisting of a glass-bottomed bucket to aid him in spying out the sponges. 
depths of 50 feet. When a sponge is sighted, the sculler maneuvers 
the boat into position at a word or signal from the hooker; the latter 
seizes his hook, resting the pole on his shoulder, and with his right 
hand lowers it. It is then injected into the sponge, more or less 
distinctly visible through the water glass, which is held in position 
with the left hand. In pulling or tearing the sponge a certain degree 
of skill is required to prevent mutilation, which, of course, impairs 
its value in the markets. Sometimes the formations adhere so 
tightly that it requires the united efforts of both men to loosen them, 

and in most cases parts of the base of the sponge are left behind. 
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In deep water—that is, in depths over 38 or 40 feet—probably not 
more than one-third of the hookers have sufficient strength, keenness 
of sight, and skill with the pole to work successfully. In consequence 
of this and the fact that only when the water is exceptionally clear 
can the sponges be seen at all in the greater depths, most of the 
hooking is carried on in less than 6 fathoms of water. 

In 1895 the Mediterranean method of sponging with diving appa- 
ratus was introduced into the Florida field. It was most successful. 
Considerable opposition developed from those engaged in the old 





Courtesy of U.S. Bureau of Fisheries. 


SPECIMEN OF ROCK FROM SPONGE BEDS OFF ANCLOTE KEY, FLORIDA. 


This rock bears 13 species of commercial and noncommercial sponges, besides corals, sea feathers, 
starfishes, crabs, and other animals characteristic of the fauna of the sponge beds. 
hooking method to the introduction of diving, created from the 
belief that diving would lessen the value of sponges by vastly increas- 
ing the supply, as they could work with profit under weather con- 

ditions which would make hooking commercially impossible. 

As compared with hooking, the diving system requires a much 
more expensive equipment. Its pumps, suits, and gear are all more 
costly than the sponge hooks and glasses, which constitute the sec- 
ondary equipment of the hooker. The expense of operation and 
cost of maintenance are also heavier, and to meet this additional 











Courtesy of U.S. Bureau of Fisheries. 


A FLORIDA SPONGE DIVER. 


Sponging, by the diving method, requires a crew of eight men; two divers who alternate on account 
of the arduousness of the duties; three oarsmen; two pump men who manage the air apparatus 
and hose; and one life-line man, whose important duty it is to see that the life line is kept clear 
and that the signals of the diver are promptly regarded. The law prohibits divers from working 
between the ist of May and the Ist of October in waters less than 50 feet deep. 
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cost the yield per man must be considerably larger. From a pro- 
ductive standpoint, however, the diving method has several decided 
“advantages; it can be carried on in rougher waters, at greater depths, 
and the diver is enabled to procure sponges which would be inac- 
cessible to the hooker working on the same beds. The ‘‘shafander”’ 
or diving dress, a part of the diving system, has been abolished in 
the Mediterranean countries, since the diver by the use of this outfit 
was enabled to comb the bottom of a section with such thoroughness 
that he has almost exterminated the sponges in many parts. The 





A SPONGE DOCK IN BATABANO, CUBA. 


The sponge crop is sorted into grades preparatory to exhibiting them for market. 


law therefore stepped in to assist nature in protecting this species. 
The ‘‘shafander” has recently also been debarred from the pearl 
fisheries of Tahiti. 

The first diving or machine boats used in Florida waters were 
small sponging sloops from which the cabins were removed and 
which were otherwise remodeled to suit requirements. A pump 
was installed in the hold, from which the hatch was removed. It 
was soon found that these boats were too heavy and clumsy for the 
work, and so the boats of the Greek type were introduced. They 
are ‘‘double-enders,” with high bows and sterns. More recently 
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gasoline engines have been placed on many of the boats, the pro- 
pellers being guarded by cages to prevent fouling of the hose or life 
line, an accident which might readily prove fatal to the diver at work. 
On the starboard side is a heavy ladder, hinged so that it can be © 
swung outboard and of sufficient length to extend 2 to 24 feet below 
the surface of the water. This is an essential feature of the machine 
boat, as without it the diver with his heavy cumbersome armor 
could be brought aboard only with extreme difficulty. The divers 
carry with them to the bottom a large mesh sack into which the 





EXHIBIT OF SPONGES IN BATABANO, CUBA. 


The sponges are arranged according to quality upon which the buyers submit bids in writing. The owner 
reserves the right to refuse the bids if not satisfactory. 
sponges are placed. The boats follow along the surface, pumping 
fresh air to the divers and hauling up and lowering the sponge bags 
whenever full or empty. There is little risk of life except from 
sharks. The water where sponges abound are infested with man- 
eaters, and many are the thrilling escapes of the men who work on 
the bottom of the sea. The sponge fishers carry no weapons, because 
a weapon that would cause death under water would have to draw 
blood, and with one shark killed the first trace of blood would draw 
a dozen more. The diving suits are too heavy for rapid movement. 
When one of the man-eating sharks appears the diver’s only course 
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is to remain absolutely still, for the shark will not disturb anything 
he thinks dead. 

Another method of gathering sponges which has not yet made 
its appearance in American waters is the sponge-fishing submarine 
boat, considered by many a practical and useful craft. This unique 
boat has been built at a French shipbuilding yard and sent to the 
sponge fishing grounds of Tunis, where it is now in operation. It is 
propelled by two steel oars, which are operated through two water- 
tight joints. Attached to the forward section of the keel is a wheel, 
upon which the vessel travels over the level bottom of hard sand 





SPONGE PACKING HOUSE SCENE IN BATABANO, CUBA. 


After trimming, the sponges are again sorted for size and;quality. They are then compressed with 
ad press to 40 per cent of their original bulk and_packed in bales, wrapped in burlap, and 
upon which the sponges are found. The sponge-grappling apparatus 
consists of a movable arm which projects from the bow through a 
water-tight spherical joint. This is operated by a man inside the 
hull from a view obtained through the forward window. Electric 
lights furnish illumination. The sponges as fast as seized are thrown 
into a basket suspended from a forward arm of the boat. 

Thus it will be seen that while both the diving and hooking methods 
are in vogue in the sponging industry of Florida, the number of 
sponges which “get the hook” fully equals the number obtained 
by the divers. When the small boats carry their loads to the main 
ship the sponges are placed on deck and left there until all the slimy 
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matter they contain is drained off. While the sponges are dying 
they give off a strong odor of ammonia, which, after a few days, 
changes to the more pleasant smell of seaweed. The schooner then 
returns to its base of operation and places its catch in pens or “ kraals,”’ 
generally about 10 feet square and built of wattled stakes driven 
in shallow water in the shelter of some key or land, so that the flowing 
tide washes the sponges as it comes and goes. This washing process 
takes about one week, after which the sponges are thoroughly 





(Photos of sponges furnished through courtesy of U. S. Bureau of Fisheries.) 


SHEEPSWOOL SPONGE—ROCK ISLAND, FLORIDA. 


This grade of sheepswool sponge is considered the best and highest priced of North America. The 
surface color is grayish brown, and the root and interior are little tinged with red. They are soft, 
absorbent, very durable, and of good shape. For general bath purposes, and cleaning carriages, 
cars, and other highly polished surfaces, they are unequaled. 

squeezed out and beaten with sticks until all the living matter dis- 
appears. They are then strung in bunches upon pieces of rope. 
After drying the sponges are cleansed out quite thoroughly by hand, 
sorted according to kinds, arranged in piles to show them to the 
best advantage, and soaked in water in order to swell them to their 
largest proportions. They are now ready for market, and_ this 
phase of the industry is a most interesting one. 

At appointed times, sponge buyers assemble and, proceeding from 

pile to pile, bid for each separately, basing their bids on the number 
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of bunches and the size and grade of the sponges. Each bidder 
writes his offer on a slip of paper and hands it to a person designated 
for that purpose, who, when all the bids are in, reads them off, award- 
ing the lot to the highest. The owner reserves the right, however, 
to refuse to sell at the bids offered. 

After purchasing, the buyers forward the sponges to their packing 
and warehouses, which they maintain at convenient points on the 
coast. Here they are thoroughly cleansed of the remaining dirt, all 
foreign particles are removed, and the irregular and torn parts are 
clipped with shears, the clippers requiring a degree of skill to reduce 
the sponge to regular shape with the minimum waste. After being 





YELLOW SPONGE—FLORIDA KEY. 


This species, cake shaped and massive, is the finest grade of yellow sponges. It is attractive in 
appearance, harder than the wool sponge, and less absorbent and durable. The color is usually 
a rich yellow, sometimes tinged with rust red or chestnut. The yellow sponges are excellent for 
many purposes in the arts, and when bleached make attractive and soft, cheap bath sponges. 
trimmed the sponges are sorted according to size and quality, and 
pressed into bales, which are wrapped in burlap. But one size, kind, 
and grade of sponge is placed in a bale, which usually weighs from 15 
to 60 pounds. The machinery used in baling resembles very much the 
cotton presses. The sponges are packed almost dry, so that the 
pieces, when relieved from pressure, remain compressed until mois- 
tened. As sponges are sold by weight they are often adulterated an 
additional weight added by a system of “‘loading.’ This is accom- 
plished by thoroughly soaking the sponges in a preparation of rock 
salt, glucose, and sand, and then put through a wringer and laid out 
to drain. To aid in appearance and selling value sponges are bleached 
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before marketing. One process is the use of a solution of lime and 
sea water; if the solution is made too strong with lime it renders the 
sponge hard and easy to tear. Another method is immersing the 
sponge in soapsuds and exposing it to the action of the sun and air. 
While bleaching is of importance from the commercial standpoint, 
there is no doubt that practical value of the sponge is impaired, as 
it weakens the fiber and shortens its period of usefulness. 

In Cuba the sponge is found both on the north and south coasts. 
The most important beds are on the southern coast in the vicinity of 
Batabano, between the mainland and the Isle of Pines. These 





ANCLOTE YELLOW SPONGE, FLORIDA. 


This variety of the yellow sponge is more massive than the usual Key yellow. The surface is uneven 
and lumpy, and the whole sponge is harsher and less compressible than the Key yellow. It is less desira- 
ble for commercial purposes. 

grounds were discovered in 1844, and enjoyed an annual output 

during the last year amounting to approximately one-half million 

dollars. Over 25 per cent of Batabano’s male population are engaged 
in sponging—about 1,500 in fishing and 500 more in trimming and 
marketing the output. The average grade of sponges from Batabano 
is valued at $2 to $2.25 per pound, and some of the-largest wool 
sponges weigh as much as 4 and even 6 pounds. The trimmings 

are baled and delivered aboard ship in Havana at $1.50 per 100 

pounds, and are used in the United States for filterimg purposes, 

packing explosives, delicate articles, etc. The industry is unionized 
here and none but members of the union are permitted to engage in 
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the fisheries. Some effort is being made to protect the industry on 
this island by closing certain sections for three months at a time, so 
as to give the animal growth a chance to recuperate. This, however, 
accomplishes but little in the desired result, since it requires from — 
three to seven years for a sponge to grow to marketable size. What 
should be done is to carefully study and determine the spawning 





THE ANCLOTE GRASS SPONGE. 


These are the best of the grass sponges, but their shape is such that they are 

generally used as cuts. They are almost always shaped like waste-paper 

baskets, inverted truncated cones deeply hollowed on their upper faces. 

The skeletons are of a dirty brown color, harsh to the touch, and highly 

elastic and resilient. They are mainly used by manufacturers of explosives, 

by masons, and for cleaning purposes about the machine shop as well as in 

the kitchen. 
season of the different sponges and forbid their being taken at such 
times and until they have attained a certain size and growth. 

The method of hooking has proved to be the most satisfactory and 
effective for fishing sponges in Cuba, though a few are taken in shallow 
waters by wading. Here also, as in Florida, the marketing is done 
by auction, although the method of stringing a dozen sponges of 


uniform size and hanging in festoons for inspection before sale is 
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considered more satisfactory than the laying out in piles, as in Florida. 
It affords the buyer ample opportunity to determine the grade and 
value of the cargoes offered. About one-half of the sponges from 
Cuba are marketed in the United States, where a duty of 16 per cent 
is imposed, and the balance goes to England, France, and Germany. 

While sponges are found in several other sections of the Americas, 
the distinction of furnishing the greatest variety belongs to Florida 
and the West Indies, the more popular grades being sheep’s-wool, 
velvet, yellow, grass, glove, reef, and wire. The highest priced 
sponge is the Turkish. These have brought as high as $50 per pound, 





THE KEY GRASS SPONGE. 


Another species of the grass sponges which is even more varied in appearance than the corresponding 
grade from Anclote. They are, however, softer and more compressible, but less durable. 

but their production is extremely limited. Nextis America’s sheep’s- 

wool variety, so called because of its resemblance. Notwithstanding 

that this is a much cheaper grade, it is often preferred to the Turkish 

sponge as a toilet article. Then, in order, follow the velvet, yellow, 

grass, and glove sponges. 

Extensive sponge beds also exist in the Bahama Islands. Here a 
very good quality is produced and the fisheries date back from 1841. 
The value of their product has averaged over half a million dollars 
per year and marks the chief industry of the islands. Practically all 
of the sponges are taken by means of the hook. The United States 
imports one-half of the annual production of these islands. In British 
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Honduras sponges are found along the entire coast, while Nicaragua 
and the Island of Gonaves, in the Republic of Haiti, claim extensive 
sponge beds. In Mexico, on the north and east coasts of Yucatan, 
there are sponge beds which have but recently been exploited. 
According to surveys made, it is said that there is an abundance of 
the silk and sheep’s-wool varieties. An American syndicate, composed 
of business men from New Orleans, has begun operations on the east 





THE KEY GLOVE SPONGE OF FLORIDA. 


This grade of sponge is found on the Key and Bay grounds of Florida and 
in the Bahamas—the Bay ground specimens are, however, very poor. 
Glove sponges are very soft and elastic, but owing to the weakness of 
their fiber and their open texture they are almost worthless for commer- 
cial purposes. 
coast, and it is planned to work to a depth of 100 feet, using the 
Greek divers equipped with modern apparatus. The Bay of Carta- 
gena, in Colombia, is rich in sponge beds and the local fishers claim 
for it sponges of excellent quality and size. Concessions have recently 
been granted for the exploitation of the industry. 
Interesting experiments have been conducted in transplanting 


sponges alive. These have been quite successful, and valuable live 
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Turkish sponges have been moved to American waters. Some success 
in Cuba has attended attempts at growing sponges by fastening cut 
sections to bamboo strips and sinking into water, but the long time 
required for them to mature makes the experiment doubtful. 

Dr. H. F. Moore, Scientitic Assistant, United States Bureau of 
Fisheries, who was awarded the prize of one hundred dollars gold at 
the Fourth International Fishery Congress, in 1908, for the most com- 
prehensive paper on sponge fisheries, has conducted a series of exper- 
iment which have resulted in the production of the rootless sponge. 
The root of the sponge is its most vulnerable part, and at this point it 
first begins to tear. A rootless sponge, therefore, will far outlast the 
common variety. The method of producing the rootless sponge is to 
cut the animals into pieces about 2 inches square. These small sec- 
tions are then strung on wires fastened to stakes driven into the 
shallow sea water. In eighteen months these seeds attain twenty- 
five times their original weight. These cuttings grow into a perfect 
ball, with no vulnerable point, their roots being on the inside. All 
species of sponges can be reproduced in this extraordinary way. 
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OR a number of years past there has been a steady increase in 

the production and consumption of the bituminous coal of 

Chile. This has been due in part to the lower cost of the 
domestic coal in comparison with the price of imported coal, 

but largely and chiefly to a better knowledge on the part of the con- 
suming public of the quality and excellence of Chilean coal. When 
coal from the mines of Chile was first placed upon the market, little 





COAL MINES AT LOTA, CHILE. 


The town is situated on Arauco Bay, and is the center of a large coaling region. A copper smelter 

AC Seu AED eCaROR A Go sols located here. On the hill in the left-hand corner of the middle 
care was exercised in exploiting the deposits or in classifying and sort- 
ing the various grades. As a result, in many instances unsatisfactory 
results were obtained and Chilean coal was unjustly and erroneously 
branded as being of a quality inferior to the imported article. 

This mistaken impression is, however, disappearing to a consider- 
able extent, both at home and abroad, as a result of the assuring 
experiments of experts and the repeated comparative analyses of 
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Chilean with different classes of foreign coal. The results of these 
experiments prove that, with the exception of one certain class of 
British coal, the domestic coal of the Republic is equal in quality and 
calorific power to that mined in other parts of England, Australia, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Russia, and Japan. The class of English 
coal which is conceded as slightly superior to the domestic product 
forms but a small part of the total quantity of coal imported into 
the country. 

It may be stated with certainty that the greater part of the foreign 
coal brought into Chile is not alone higher in price, but is even of an 
inferior quality to the domestic product in calorific power and general 





ELECTRIC TRAIN ON THE “CARLOS ALBERTO” MINE. 


In the coal mines at Lota, which are very largely worked under the Pacific Ocean, electricity is 
used throughout, both for lighting and traction. The picture shows an electric train just emerg- 
ing from a submarine tunnel over a mile in length. 

desirability for industrial purposes. This assertion has been veri- 
fied time and again by numerous analyses, many of which have been’ 
made by the engineers of the State railways. These experiments 
and reports are available for consultation by anyone interested in 
this question. 

The report of CarLos Eauituz, who was sent by the Chilean Gov- 
ernment to England and Australia to study the quality, desirability, 
and price of English and Australian coal in comparison with the 
Chilean article, is exceedingly interesting, demonstrating, as it does, 
the superiority of Chilean over Australian coal. 
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The Rios de Curanilahue Coal Company, which furnishes large 
quantities of fuel to the State railways, had their mines investigated 
and reported upon by two distinguished engineering experts, Josk 
DEL C. FuENzALIDA and Epuarpo LEeMaitre. In referring to the 
quality of the different classes of coal mined by their company, the 
report indicates that the State railways are the principal consumers 
of coal from the mines of the company, and their continued use of 
this fuel in preference to all others constitutes the best proof of the 
excellent quality of this coal, which can compete advantageously 
with foreign products. 





ENTRANCE TO A COAL MINE AT LOTA, CHILE. 


Estimated on the basis of the production for the first six months of 1910, the total output of coal from 

the mines of Lota, for the year 1910, is given as 150,000 tons. 

A valuable official report on Chilean coal, made many years ago 
by Ienacto DomeExKyo, an expert mining engineer, who visited and 
examined thoroughly the northern and southern Chilean coal fields, 
was published by the Government of Chile under the title, “‘ Measures 
to Encourage the Mining Industry in Chile.’ This interesting docu- 
ment claims that the use of Chilean coal for manufacturing establish- 
ments is more advantageous than English coal, and that, for all 
industrial purposes, the former could supplant the imported grades. 

Investigations to ascertain the possible use of Chilean coal in the 
iron and steel industries of the Republic were conducted, at the 
instance of the Chilean Government, by E. F. Durrg, professor of 
metallurgy at the University of Aachen (Germany); D. Hovins, a 
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Belgian mining engineer; and Mr. DeLarorp, chief engineer of the 
National Society of Mines of Paris, in conjunction with the celebrated 
French chemist, M. Varrrpr. The results of these investigations 
and experiments were most satisfactory, and a unanimous report was 
submitted declaring that Chilean coal was of excellent quality and 
entirely adapted to all forms of commercial use as well as to the iron 
and steel industries. 

Doctor S1IEvERING, of Berlin, in an exhaustive and careful study 
of Chilean coal, states that it compares favorably with the best coal 
known in the markets of the world, and that it is superior in many 





WORKING AT A DEPTH OF 1,000 FEET IN THE COAL MINES OF THE COUSINA COM- 
PANY, AT LOTA, CHILE. 


The Cousifia Company controls a large area of coal mines in this city,and employs over 6,000 miners. 


ways to the coal generally sold, including German coal. MicueE. R. 
MAcHADO, a mining engineer, who published a report on Chilean coal 
in 1905 in the bulletin of the inspection of mines, compares the 
analyses of Chilean coal with those of foreign coal, and shows that the 
domestic product is equal to the best commercial coal of the world. 
The Arauco Carboniferous Company had analyses of a number of 
samples of Arauco coal made by a well-known firm of London chemists 
and compared the results with the analyses of Welsh coal published 
by the British Admiralty. But little difference was found in the 
quality of Chilean and English coal, the Chilean coal being superior 
to many classes of English coal, and being equal in calorific power to 
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from 92 to 93.8 per cent of the best class of English coal. Compari- 
- gons of Chilean with Australian coal gave even better results, and 
showed that Chilean coal is superior to the Duckenfeld Australian 
coal, the grade which is imported in largest quantities into Chile. 

A distinguished engineer, Jutio DupLaquer, who made a careful 
and systematic study of the Chilean coal fields, publishing his observa- 
tions thereon in 1906, is convinced of the excellent quality of Chilean 
coal and of its superiority over many other grades of fuel. He spe- 
cifically states that it is superior to the best grades of Japanese coal. 

The Chilean Mining Statistics, published in 1903 by the National 
Society of Mines, show that the calorific power of Chilean coal is from 
7,891 to 7,978 units, as compared with the best English coal, which 
gives 8,167 units. In other words, if a certain quantity of English 
coal raises 8,167 liters of water from 1° to 100° C. in a specified time, 
an equal quantity of Chilean coal in the same time would raise 7,978 
liters of water from 1° to: 100° C. Reducing this proposition to its 
simplest form, it would require the same quantity of English coal to 
boil 81 liters of water as it would an equal quantity of Chilean coal 
to boil 79 liters of water. 

Arguing along these lines, Dommxyo contended that while the 
best quality of English coal is slightly superior to Chilean coal, 
industrially and commercially speaking, the use of Chilean coal is 
preferable, inasmuch as it is cheaper, and that the difference in the 
price of the two coals more than compensates for the slight excess of 
calorific power of the best grade of English coal over the Chilean 
product. For this reason the latter is by far more economical, and, 
at the same time, as desirable for industrial usages as is the English 
coal. That these reports of the experts are not merely theoretical 
views, has been evidenced time and again by the large quantities of 
Chilean coal which the State railways of Chile are purchasing. ¢ Recent 
advices indicate that an order has just been placed by these railways 
for 60,000 tons of coal from the mines of Lota, Coronel, and Marcelo 
Huet at $5.93 per ton, and 80,000 tons from Rios de Curanilahue 
mines. 
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HE First South American Continental Postal Congress held 
its inaugural session in Atheneum Hall, Montevideo, 
Uruguay, on January 8, 1911, and adjourned on the second 
of February. The Second South American Continental 

Postal Congress will convene in 1916 at a place to be selected in 
1915 by a majority vote of the participating countries, expressed 
through the medium of the International Postal Bureau established 
in Montevideo by the First South American Postal Congress. All 
of the Republics of South America were represented in this confer- 
ence, and the utmost harmony and good will prevailed in all the acts 


and deliberations of the assembly. 


delegates to the Congress: 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Sr. Soprano TorRES CABRERA, Sr. JUAN 
MIGont. 


BOLIVIA. 


Dr. CorneLtio Rios, Dr. ALBERTO Diez 
DE MEDINA. 


BRAZIL. 


Dr. Francisco JoSE DE ALMEIDA BRANT, 
Mr. Dominco LEONARDO PIRES DE 
Castro Loprgz, Dr. VIRGILIO SILVESTRE 
DE FARIA. 


COLOMBIA. 


The following Chilean delegates were ap- 
pointed by the President of Colombia 
to represent the latter country in the 
proceedings of the Congress, to wit: 


Sr. GumLLERMO PEREZ VALDIVIESO, Sr. 
Ricarpo Vareas M. 





The following is a list of the 


CHILE. 


Dr. Marcia MARTINEZ DE FERRARI, Sr. 
GUILLERMO PEREZ YVALDIVIESO, Sr. 
Ricarpo Varcas M. 


ECUADOR. 
Dr. Matias ALonso CRIADO. 
PARAGUAY. 


Sr. Juan Francisco Prrnz, Dr. Luis 
ABENTE HAEDO. 


PERU. 


| Sr. ManuEeL Ex1as BOoNNEMAISON. 


URUGUAY. 


Sr. Francisco Garcia SANTOS, Sr. JUAN 
Rameon, Sr. GuzMAN Papini, Sr. Emi- 
Lio Minmas, Jr., Sr. Hecror R. Gomez, 
Sr. JUAN CAPURRO. 


VENEZUELA. 


Sr. Jose Enrique Rondo. 
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The inaugural session was opened by Sr. Bensamin FERNANDEZ 
Y Mepina, Minister of the Interior of the Republic of Uruguay, in 
the presence of the Diplomatic Corps accredited to the Uruguayan 
capital, prominent Government officials, and a large gathering of - 
distinguished persons. The temporary chairman, after welcoming 
the delegates in a short and appropriate address on behalf of the 
Uruguayan Government and people, proceeded to the real work of 
the convention by the election of the officers of the Congress. Sr. Ben- 
JAMIN FERNANDEZ y MEpiN4A, Minister of the Interior of the Republic 
of Uruguay, andi 
Emuitio BarBarovux, Min- 
Ister of Foreign Affairs of 
Uruguay, were chosen 
honorary presidents of the 
Congress, and the Director 
General of Posts and Tele- 
graphs of Uruguay, Sr. 
FRANCISCO GARCIA ¥ 
SANTOS, who was largely 
instrumental in having 
the Congress meet in Mon- 
tevideo, was elected. 
chairman. Sr. SOLANO 
TorRRES Y CABRERA, of 
the Argentine Republic; 
Dr. Francisco JOSE DE 
ALMEIDA Brant, of Bra- 
zi, and ID: MeAsrrenesern 
MARTINEZ DE FERRARI, of 
Chile, were elected vice 
chairmen of the Congress. 





SENOR DON FRANCISCO GARCIA Y SANTOS. Sr. Guzman PapIni, Sec- 

Director General of Posts and Telegraphs of Uruguay, who retary of the Department 

Concress at Montevideo, January &-February 2, 101. Of Posts and Telegraphs of 

Uruguay, and Sr. Emo 

Mirnas, Jr., Chief of the International Bureau of Posts and Tele- 

graphs of the Uruguayan Republic, were elected secretaries of the 
Congress. 

In order to facilitate the business and to study intelligently in 
detail the different subjects presented to it, the work of the Congress 
was divided into five topics and the following committees appointed 
to report on the same for the consideration of the Congress: 

First Committee, General Convention.—Juan Francisco PErez (Paraguay), chair- 
man; JuAN Mriconi (Argentina), secretary; ALBERTO Diez DE Mepina (Bolivia), 
FRANCISCO JOSE DE ALMEIDA BRANT (Brazil), Ricarpo VarGas M. (Chile-Colombia), 
Matias Atonso Crrapo (Ecuador), ManuEL Ex1as BoNNEMAISON (Peru), HECTOR 
R. Gomez (Uruguay), and Jost Enrrquré Ropo (Venezuela). 
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Second Committee, Postal Orders, Savings Banks, and Declared Valwes.—CoRNELIO 
Rios (Bolivia), chairman; VirGinio SitvEstRE DE Faria (Brazil), secretary; Gut- 
LLERMO PEREZ VALDIVIESO (Chile-Colombia), MANUEL EL1as BONNEMAISON (Peru), 
and Juan Capurro (Uruguay). 

Third Committee, Parcels Post —MANUEL E1iAs BONNEMAISON (Peru), chairman; 
Ricarpo VarGas M. (Chile-Colombia), secretary; Sorano TorRES CABRERA (Argen- 
tina), Domrnco LeonarpDo Pires DE Castro Lopez (Brazil), and JuAN RAMPON 
(Uruguay). 

Fourth Committee, International Postal Bureau.—Matias Atonso Criapo (Ecua- 
dor), chairman; JuAN CapurRo (Uruguay), secretary; CorNELIo Rios (Bolivia); 
Dominco LEONARDO PiREs DE Castro Lopez (Brazil); Ricarpo VarGcas M. (Chile- 
Colombia); Luis ABENTE Harpo (Paraguay); ManurEL Exv1as BoNNEMAISON (Peru); 
JosE ENRIQUE Rop6o (Venezuela), and Juan Micon (Argentina). 

Fifth Committee, Miscellaneous Subjects —Josk Enriqguzt Ropod (Venezuela), 
chairman; Juan Rampon (Uruguay), secretary; ALBERTO Diez DE Meprna (Bolivia); 
Francisco JosE pE ALMEIDA BRANT (Brazil), and GuILLERMO PEREZ VALDIVIESO 
(Chile-Colombia). 


With the object of extending and improving the intercontinental 
postal service of South America, and in order to establish unity of 
action at Universal Postal Congresses in which the American Repub- 
lics may participate, the following ad referendum convention was 
reported to the assembly by Committee No. 1, and was unanimously 
adopted by the Congress: 


ARTICLE ONE.— Union of South American post offices. 


The contracting countries which, in accordance with the preceding declaration, 
constitute a close union for the purpose of facilitating and improving the carrying 
out of all postal services, agree to modify the Universal Postal Convention in the 
manner set forth in the following clauses: 


ARTICLE Two.— Transit expenses. 


The contracting countries agree to establish free territorial and maritime transit 
for all correspondence exclusively continental. 

This free transit shall become binding when the new general statistics that are 
now being compiled in accordance with Article XX XIII of the rules and regulations 
for the enforcement of the Postal Convention of Rome become operative. 


ARTICLE THREE.—Rates and conditions of shipments. 


The rates which the Convention of Rome establishes are reduced on correspondence 
between the contracting countries in the following manner: 

(1) On letters, 20 centimes for the first 20 grams, and 10 centimes for each additional 
20 grams or fraction thereof. 

(2) On daily newspapers and periodic publications, 24 centimes for each 100 grams 
or fraction thereof. 

(3) On samples, 24 centimes for each 50 grams or fraction thereof, with a minimum 
postage of 5 centimes. The maximum weight of packages of samples is raised to 500 
erams. 

(4) The fixed charges for registration, return receipts, and requests for tracing regis- 
tered mail not entitled to return receipt, as well as the postage on shipments by express, 
are reduced to 20 centimes. 

(5) The postal administrations of the contracting countries waive the right to receive 
from the senders of mail any additional charges on mail deposited addressed to any of 
the postal administrations of the signatory powers. 
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ArticLeE Four.—Liability for regi tered articles. 


(1) The indemnity referred to in paragraph 1 of article 8 of the Convention of Rome 
will also be paid in proven cases of violation within the postal service. 

(2) A maximum term of 10 months is fixed for the answer to claims for registered 
articles, holding the post office that does not answer a claim in that length of time 
responsible for the loss. 


ARTICLE FiveE.—F ranking privileges. 


(1) The contracting countries agree to grant ample franking privileges to the mail of 
the International South American Postal Bureau, to the Diplomatic Corps in general, 
and to consular representatives in the dispatch of mail to their respective Governments. 

Likewise the usual correspondence of national institutions of a scientific character 
and of common interest, as well as the correspondence of South American scientific 
conferences in which the majority of the nations of the continent are represented, shall 
circulate without charge. 

(2) The exemption of postage on exchange copies issued by newspapers and South 
American publications, up to two copies for each address, is likewise agreed to. 


ARTICLE Srx.— Undelivered mail. 


The postal administrations of the contracting countries are not obligated to return 
to the country of origin undelivered newspapers, periodic publications, and printed 
matter that have been forwarded at the reduced tariff of their class. 


ARTICLE SEVEN.—Prohibition. 


Without prejudice to the provisions of the domestic laws of each country concerning 
restrictions as to the circulation of mail, dispatch will not be given to obscene literature. 


ARTICLE E1GHtT.—Accessory services. 


(1) The post offices of the contracting countries agree to adhere as soon as possible 
to the Convention of Rome concerning identification books. 

(2) The contracting countries will also establish letter service with declared value, 
and the advice to which the Convention of Rome refers having been previously 
obtained, the countries deeming it expedient will establish the service of boxes with 
declared value. 

(3) The countries that are not ready to accept the maximum of 10,000 francs, which 
the Convention of Rome prescribes, are authorized to limit it to 1,000 francs. 

(4) The credit on each box for land transportation is reduced to 25 centimes. For 
maritime transportation the credit of 25 centimes on each box is fixed for any distance 
carried not in excess of 500 miles, 50 centimes for distances of more than 500 up to 
2,500 miles, and 1 franc for distances greater than 2,500 miles. 


ArtTIcLE NinE.—Arbitration. 


Every dispute or disagreement that may arise in the postal relations of South 
America shall be settled by arbitration effected in the manner prescribed by article 
23 of the principal Convention of Rome. 


ARTICLE TEN.—Sundry provisions. 


(1) The contracting countries shall establish the service of paid postage on news- 
papers and periodic publications, loose sheets or in packages, with the exclusion of 
those of propaganda or commercial reclaim, leaving to the postal departments of the 
contracting countries the determination of the required guaranty and other requi- 
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sites that the newspaper concerns must comply with in order that their publications 
may enjoy this privilege. 

(2) The contracting countries will negotiate with the respective navigation com- 
panies for the free transportation of the mails that are exchanged between them. 

(3) Likewise, they shall negotiate with the navigation companies which ply the 
South American waters in order that they may furnish adequate of facilities tor the 
transmission of pouches and mail dispatched at the last hour. 


ARTICLE ELEVEN.—Protection to postal agents. 


The authorities of the contracting countries are obligated to render, when solicited, 
such cooperation as may be needed by postal agents charged with the transporta- 
tion of pouches and mail in transit through said countries. 


ARTICLE TWELVE.—Jnternational South American Postal Bureau. 


(1) There is hereby organized, under the name of the International South Ameri- 
can Postal Bureau, a central bureau with headquarters in Montevideo under the 
supervision of the Government of the Republic of Uruguay, and the expenses of 
which shall be borne by all of the postal administrations of the contracting countries. 

(2) The International South American Postal Bureau is charged: 

(a) With collecting, coordinating, publishing, and distributing data of all kinds 
which may specially interest the international South American postal service. 

(6) With giving, at the request of the parties in interest, its opinion concerning 
disputed questions which may arise with respect to the provisions that refer to the 
relations of the South American post offices. 

(c) With making known the requests concerning the modification of the acts of 
the Congress that may be formulated. 

(d) With the notification of such changes as may be adopted. 

(e) With making known the practical results that may have been obtained from 
the provisions, rules and regulations of importance that the postal administrations 
may adopt in their domestic service, and which shall be communicated to it as a 
matter of information. 

(f) With the formation of a South American Postal Guide. 

(g) With the making of a pestal map or chart of South America. 

(h) With the formulation of a statistical résumé of the South American postal 
movement, in accordance with the data that shall be communicated to it by each 
postal administration on the dates fixed hereinafter. 

(‘) With the compiling of a table showing the quickest routes for the transmission 
of mail from one to another of the contracting countries. 

(j) And, in general, with proceeding to the studies and works that may be requested 
of it in the interest of the contracting countries. 

(3) The International South American Postal Bureau shall be inaugurated as soon 
as the present convention is ratified by at least six countries. 

(4) The special expenses that may be incurred in the formation of the South Ameri- 
can Postal Guide, the making of a map or chart of South American postal routes, 
and the expenses caused by the meeting of a congress or of a conference, shall be 
borne by the postal administrations of the signatory countries in equal quotas. * 

The Government of Uruguay shall supervise the expenses of the International 
South American Postal Bureau, and shall advance to it the necessary funds. 


ArtIcLE THIRTEEN.—Propositions during the interval of the meetings. 


The present convention may be modified during the interval which elapses between 
the congresses or meetings, following the procedure provided for in article 26 of the 
Convention of Rome. 
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In order that modifications may become operative they must secure a unanimous 
vote for the present article, as well as for articles 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, and 16; a 
two-thirds vote for articles 4, 5, and 6, and a majority vote for article 10. 


ARTICLE FouRTEEN.— Modifications and amendments. 


No modification or resolution adopted by the contracting parties—not even those 
affecting the domestic order of the international service—shall be operative until 
four months after the date of the communication transmitted by the International 
South American Postal Bureau. 


ARTICLE FIFTEEN. 





Transitory provision. 


The countries that now have a lower tariff than the one provided for in article 3 
are empowered to maintain it in force until the next Congress. 


ARTICLE SIXTEEN.—Lffect and duration of the convention and deposit of ratifications. 


The present conyention shall become operative January 1, 1912, provided it is 
accepted by at least six of the participating countries, and will govern between these 
without limitation of time, each of the contracting parties reserving to itself the right 
to withdraw from the Union by means of a notice given by its Government to the 
Government of the Republic of Uruguay one year in advance. 

The deposit of the ratifications shall be made in the city of Montevideo by Sep- 
tember 30 of the persent year at latest. A certification of the deposit of ratifications 
of each country shall be made, and the Government of Uruguay shall send, through 
diplomatic channels, a copy of said certification to the Governments of the other 
signatory republics. 

In case this convention should not be ratified by one or more of the participating 
countries, it shall not lose its validity with respect to the States that have ratified it. 

In testimony whereof the plenipotentiaries of the countries above enumerated 
have signed the present convention in Montevideo on February 2, 1911. 


In addition to the foregoing principal convention, a translation of 
the text of which has been inserted in full, rules and regulations for 
the enforcement and operation of same were submitted to the Con- 
gress and unanimously adopted by it on February 2, 1911. These 
rules and regulations, in explanation of article 3 of the principal 
convention referring to rates of postage, establish the following table 
of equivalent postage values applicable in the different signatory 
countries: 
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The sum of 20,000 francs annually has been fixed for the operation 
and maintenance of the International South American Bureau. If 
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this sum should not be sufficient, the Government of Uruguay is 
empowered to solicit from the postal administrations of the other 
contracting countries such additional quotas as may be necessary for ~ 
the needs of the bureau, the quotas of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and 
Uruguay being double those of Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, 
Peru, and Venezuela. 

Each of the participating countries has been requested to furnish 
the International South American Bureau with a postal guide, a map 
or chart showing its domestic and foreign postal routes, and complete 
inter-American postal statistics. The bureau will deliver to each of 
the continental offices and to the international office at Berne three 
copies of all the documents published by it and will prepare the works 
of the congresses or conferences and furnish the necessary documents 
for the formulation and distribution of amendments, resolutions, and 
other reports. The director of the bureau has the right to attend the 
sessions of the congresses or conferences and to take part in the dis- 
cussions, but is only entitled to vote when he is a representative of 
some one of the countries belonging to the Union. 

A money-order convention was entered into on February 2, 1911, 
and received the unanimous approval of the Congress. This con- 
vention must be ratified not later than September 30, 1911, and 
will become effective on January 1, 1912. Under this convention 
money orders can only be sent to the different countries through the 
exchange offices designated by the respective postal administrations. 
The value of these money orders will be determined in gold, and the 
monetary unit for their reduction to the money of the country is the 
franc. Each country has the right to fix the rate of conversion, taking 
the franc as the monetary unit, and is obligated to advise the different 
postal administrations of the rate adopted. No money order shall be 
issued in excess of 1,000 francs, nor for a smaller sum than 25 centimes 
of a franc, and payment shall be made in gold, or its equivalent in the 
money of the country. Money orders issued under this convention 
are valid for a period of six months from the expiration of the month 
in which they were issued, and if not presented for collection within 
that time the paying office will notify the office of issuance. A com- 
mission of one-half per cent will be charged by the issuing office. 
Money orders may be issued by telegraph and arrangements may be 
made to have them paid at’ the domiciles of the parties in whose favor 
they are issued, and for this service no charge shall be made in excess 
of 20 centimes of a franc. 

Detailed instructions concerning the application, issuance, advice of 
issuance, payment!of the money orders, etc., are contained in the rules 
and regulations adopted by the Congress on February 2, 1911, for the 
putting into effect the money-order convention. 
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One of the most important acts of the convention was the adoption 
on the last day of its session, by a unanimous vote, of a parcels-post 
convention, providing for parcels-post packages with a maximum. 
weight of 10 kilos, but allowing any country that so desires to limit the 
weight to 5 kilos, a double charge being collected on parcels exceeding 
5 kilos in weight. Under this convention each postal administration 
has the right to collect on postal parcels sent to or coming from its 
offices an additional charge of 50 centimes on parcels weighing up to 
1 kilo; 75 centimes on parcels weighing more than 1 and up to 5 kilos; 
and 150 centimes on parcels weighing more than 5 and up to 10 kilos. 

An indemnity, in case of loss of a parcel weighing over 5 kilos, shall 
not exceed 50 francs, and 10 months are given in which to make 
claims for losses, and the post office which fails to reply to claims inves- 
tigations in which it is interested, within the period of time referred 
to, will be declared responsible for the loss. 

The rules and regulations governing the parcels-post convention, 
adopted by the First South American Continental Congress on the 
last day of its session, prescribes that the maximum volume of a 
parcels post is 50 cubic decimeters for parcels requiring sea transit, 
and 216 cubic decimeters for parcels requiring only land transit, and 
the measurement is not to exceed 60 centimeters. 

The Congress decided to negotiate with the shipping companies 
with a view to securing a remission of the transit fees for conveying 
postal matter between South American ports, and provisions were 
made for the prevention of the circulation by post of obscene post 
cards, pictures, and books. 
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N the occasion of the anniversary of WAsHINGTON’s Birth- 
day on February 22 last, Hon. Ropertr Bacon, the United 
States Ambassador to France, tendered a most enjoyable 
luncheon at the Embassy in Paris, to the representatives 
of the American Republics in France. 


In welcoming the guests, Ambassador Bacon speaking in Spanish 
said: 


GENTLEMEN: A year ago on celebrating the birthday of the venerated ‘‘ Father of 
the Republic,”’ which I have the distinguished honor to represent, I had the pleasure 
to address you, attempting on that occasion to express my thoughts within the narrow 
limits of my scant acquirements in the beautiful Castilian language. The benevo- 
lent good will which you then accorded my risky experiment gives me courage to 
renew my endeavors in the same line, praying your indulgence for the mortal sins 
which, without doubt, I am about to commit against your grammatical law, 


crimes of linguistic /ése majesté, and pardon for my rash action in thus invading foreign 
territory. 


Here in this great country of France, which all of us, sons of the co-Republican 
States across the sea, esteem and love as the nurse of the exiled of all the world, always 
ready to lavish her maternal affection on cosmopolitan birds of passage, and especially 
to those who like ourselves suffer exile, not for our crimes but for our high diplomatic 
virtues, we Pan Americans constitute a special colony segregated from others by 
geographic association and by identical political interest, being also closely united by 
common aspirations and a common brotherhood. The occasion which brings us 
together to-day represents, as we ourselves do, the Pan American spirit. Honoring the 
memory of WASHINGTON, we honor in like manner the immortal fame of all the heroes 
of western liberty. For ourselves, WASHINGTON is and always will be a model type, 
just as your Botivar, San Martin, O’Hiceins, Sucr&é, Hmateo, Mrranpa, and 
many others, are types of the highest virtues of an exalted patriotism, for these with 
heroic abnegation, strangling all selfish incentives and disregarding every motive of 
personal gain, devoted their lives to the supreme emprise of emancipation of the 
western peoples and the building up of great States endowed with all the rights and 
faculties of the most complete nationality, rich in the secure possession of complete 
independence, opulent in the elements of natural wealth, united among themselves 
by mutual interests, inseparable by reason of common origin and political conditions, 
and able each one of itself to hold an honorable place in the fraternity of world nations, 
and to take part as equals, which they are, in the councils of the great countries. 

Great was the part played by those distinguished actors in the stupendous drama 
of the creation of popular governments, great the motive which impelled them to 
superhuman efforts for the realization of their inspired ideals, and great the accom- 
plishment which has recompensed them in seeing the new Republics grow and become 
strong on the road to prosperity, justice, and peace. Blessed forever be the memory 
of those great creators of States, and may God grant that we drinking at the same fount 
of pure patriotism may, so far as we are able, emulate their virtues and contribute 
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each in his legitimate sphere to the well being of his own country and to the tighten- 
ing of the bonds which unite the sister countries. Nothing appears to me more in 
keeping than that this tribute be offered to those immortal men at the time when the 
greater number of the Republics of our America celebrate with feasting and rejoicings 
the first century of its birth to a free and independent life, with all its duties and all 
its rights, its responsibilities, and privileges. 

It is but a short while ago that as a corollary to the festival of its independence 
there was celebrated in Buenos Aires the Fourth Pan American Conference, in which 
was felt the sympathetic influence of the desire to better understand one another 
and to draw nearer together by means of the unification of projects in which all find 
themselves equally interested and in which all may seek the common welfare. 

Gentlemen, I toast the Pan American spirit. 


His Excellency Sefor Don Manuet M. DE PErRatta, the Minister 
of Costa Rica to France, in behalf of his Latin American colleagues, 
responded as follows: 


Mr. Ampassapor: In the name of my honorable colleagues from Latin America, 
and as the eldest among them and on my own behalf, on this occasion it falls to my 
lot to have the distinguished honor of greeting the representative of the great Republic 
on this the day on which is celebrated the birth of WAsHiINeToN, its immortal founder, 
and to pay asa tribute to the memory of that distinguished man, perhaps the great- 
est in the annals of history as proclaimed by Lord Broveuam, the homage of our 
veneration. 

We cherish the most profound confidence that his most noble example and his 
doctrines, always alive in your country, will contribute more and more every day 
to strengthen and unite fraternally with youall the hearts, all the peoples, and all the 
States who aspire to acquire through work and through liberty the benefits of the 
most advanced civilization. 

Your country has known how to honor on every occasion, as you yourself have just 
done, Mr. Ambassador, the heroes and founders of our Spanish America, SAN Martin, 
Botivar, O’Hieerns, Miranpa, and Moretos. On our part you may count on the 
most cordial] and affectionate reciprocity. 

Praise be to WASHINGTON and a toast to those worthy heirs of his traditions and to 
his eminent successor in the White House. 


The following were present as guests of Ambassador Bacon: 


Sefior Don Manuet M. bE Peratra, Minister of Costa Rica; Senor Don GrorGES 
Sytvain, Minister of Haiti; Sefor Don Puca Borne, Minister of Chile; Sefior Gen. 
Tomas Couiazo y TresapA, Minister of Cuba; Sefior Don Francisco LEontE Vas- 
QuEZ, Minister of the Dominican Republic; Sefor Don Ismart Montzs, Minister of 
Bolivia; Sefior Don Enriqun Ropriguss Larrera, Minister of the Argentine Re- 
public; Sefior Don Josz Y. Limantour, Minister of Finance of Mexico; Sefior Don 
FRaANciIsco DE ArcE, Chargé d’Affaires of Guatemala; Sefior Don J. A. JimInez, 
Chargé d’Affaires of Panama; Senhor F. Bocayuva, Chargé d’Affaires ad interim 
of Brazil; Sefior Don pE La Furents, Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim of Peru; Sefior 
Don Dorn y bE Atsua, Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim of Ecuador; Sefor Don Henry 
VIGNAUD, former Secretary of the American Embassy in Paris; Mr. ELMorE ROBERTS, 
of the Associated Press; Mr. Wm. Purp Srus, of the United Press Association; Mr. 
C. Inman Barnarp, Correspondent of the New York Tribune; Mr. Wm. RicHarD 
HEREFORD, Correspondent of the New York World; the Consul General of the United 
States, Mr. Frank H. Mason; the President of the American Chamber of Commerce 
in Paris; Mr. B. J. SHonincEeR; Col. A. Battty-BLANCHARD, Secretary. of the Em- 
bassy; Maj. T. Bentitey Mort, Military Attaché; Lieut. Commander Henry H. 
Hoveu, Naval Attaché; M. Gustave ScHouie, Second Secretary of the Embassy; 
M. PennoyeEr, Private Secretary to the Ambassador. 
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HE Butietry has much pleasure in extending a hearty 
welcome to the two new members of the Latin American 
diplomatic corps, Sefior Don Antonio Martin Rivero 
and Rémurto 8S. Naoén, the newly accredited Ministers 

from Cuba and the Argentine Republic, respectively. Both of these 
distinguished gentlemen have rendered long and faithful service to 
their respective countries, and their appointment to this post marks 
a signal honor in their careers. 

On Tuesday afternoon, April 11, the official reception of the new 
Ministers by President Tarr took place at the White House. The 
ceremonies were characterized by the simplicity and dignity which 
attend such occasions, while the interchange of expressions of good 
will and friendship between the Ministers and the President gave the 
exercises a most pleasing personal tone. 

In presenting his credentials Minister Rivero said: 


Mr. PrestpENt: It affords me great satisfaction and the highest honor to place in 
your hands the letter by which my Government accredits me to the Government of 
the United States as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Re- 
public of Cuba, and the letter of recall of my distinguished predecessor Sefior FRAN- 
cIsco CARRERA JUSTIZ. 

At the same time I execute the mandate of our Hon. President, Gen. Jost MicvEL 
Gomez, cordially to salute you in his name and reiterate to you the affection and 
esteem that the Government and people of Cuba entertain toward the Government 
and people of the United States, and their wishes for the happiness and agerandize- 
ment of this nation to which we are bound by the closest moral and physical ties, and 
also for your personal happiness, Mr. President, in whom the Cubans always find a 
loyal and justice-loving friend. 

In the discharge of my delicate mission, it will always be my purpose, Mr. President, 
to make those ties closer by enlarging the commercial and social relations of the two 
nations; my knowledge of the interest in and affection for my country of which you 
have given many proofs, the attention for which I have been so thankful to you not 
long ago when I had the opportunity to appreciate in person your high gifts of states- 
manship, and the nobility and rectitude of your character inspire me with the confi- 
dence that I shall enjoy your benevolent cooperation to that end, and in all this lies 
the assurance that my Government may rely on your effective assistance in the guaran- 
tee of peace, liberty, and independence. 


President Tart replied as follows: 


Mr. Minister: Recalling most agreeably your former residence in this capital in 
the capacity of Secretary of Legation of the Republic of Cuba, I receive from your 
hands with especial satisfaction the letter of President Gomez accrediting you as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Cuba to the United States. 
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As you have justly remarked, our countries are united by the closest moral and 
material ties. It has been and will continue my steadfast purpose to conserve those 
ties with a view to the maintenance of the excellent understanding now existing 
between our Governments and to the consolidation of the commercial and social rela- 
tions which unite the people of our Republics. In this purpose I feel assured, Mr. 
Minister, of your cooperation and of that of your Government. 

I shall be gratified if you will convey to President GomEz my sincerest wishes for the 
prosperity of the people of Cuba and an expression of my cordial regard for himself. 

In accepting the letter recalling your predecessor from his post, which J shall answer 
at an early date, I desire to make known my appreciation of the courteous relations 
which he maintained with the officers of this Government during his residence in this 
city. 

Trusting, Mr. Minister, that your sojourn here may be agreeable to yourself and feel- 
ing confident that it will prove satisfactory to both Governments, I bid you welcome 
on your return to this Capital. 


Shortly after, on the same afternoon, Minister NAOn was received 
by the President, and presented his credentials, with the following 
remarks: 


Mr. Presipent: In presenting the letters of recall of my distinguished predecessor, 
I have the honor to place in your hands the letters of credence by which the President 
of the Argentine Nation has appointed me in the capacity of Envoy Exiraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary near your Government. I earnestly hope in the performance 
of my duties to thoroughly fulfill the instructions of my Government, whose purpose to 
further strengthen, if possible, the traditional close friendly relations which bind our 
two countries, will always have in me a most enthusiastic and convinced coworker. 
Our political institutions were shaped after the admirable organization by which the 
American States gave solidarity to their Union in 1789; the principles of your eminent 
legal lights, and the jurisprudence of your Supreme Court, have constituted, and still 
constitute, our highest authority in the interpretation of our original Constitution or 
when it is necessary to extract from its text the Argentine constitutional doctrine. The 
lives of your great heroes and statesmen are to us almost as familiar as they are to you; 
your political customs and civic education, your administrative organization and the 
enormous progress attained by the United States in the different spheres of human 
activity, are a constant source of attention and study, admiration and praise, to my 
country. The people of the Argentine Republic, in short, watch and observe the 
people of the United States, following step by step their marvelous development with 
that deep, earnest interest inspired by the triumphal march of those preceding chrono- 
logically in the struggle for the conquest of that ideal which, in the light of Argentine 
aspirations, is the realization of the highest and noblest of human destinies. 

The growth of our commercial interchange, as well as that of our intellectual bonds, 
already so efficiently initiated by distinguished professors from your universities, will 
continually help to increase the great moral and material interests that bind us, and 
which I have been especially directed to advance. Jam confident that for the devel- 
opment of those interests I can count on the support and good will of your Government, 
which has given our country so many and eloquent proofs of good will. 

Before closing, it is my pleasant duty, Sir, to offer you, on behalf of the President of 
the Argentine Nation, the expression of his kind consideration for your personal welfare 
and for that of your Government, as well as the assurance of his admiration for this 
great sister Republic, whose wonderful aggrandizement and strength in the struggle 
for universal progress are the immediate ideal of my country. 
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In reply to the Minister’s remarks, President Tarr said: 


Mr. MinisTER: It gives me pleasure to welcome you to Washington and to accept 
from your hands the letter which accredits you as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the Argentine Nation near this Government. 

The well-known friendship you bear the United States makes doubly gratifying to 
me the words of friendly appreciation to which you have been so good as to give 
expression, both on your own behalf and on that of the Argentine people, in referring 
to the institutions and development of the United States. On our part we have 
watched with unmixed pleasure the steady progress and growth of our sister Republic 
in the south under a constitution and with political institutions whose close historical 
relationship with those of the United States you have described. This similarity of 
the institutional bases of the two Governments could not fail to promote that inter- 
change of political ideas and aspirations which has contributed in no small degree to 
the laying of the firm foundation of mutual understanding upon which the friendship 
and good will existing between the two countries has been enduringly placed. To 
draw still closer the bonds of friendship that unite our two countries and to cultivate to 
an even higher degree the cordial relations so happily marking the intercourse between 
the two Governments and peoples is my desire; and you may feel assured of my sincere 
and hearty cooperation in all endeavors you may put forth toward this mutually bene- 
ficial end. 

The good wishes of the President of the Argentine Nation for the prosperity of this 
country I most heartily reciprocate, and I should be glad if you would be the medium 
of conveying to him my thanks therefor and the expression of my high appreciation 
of the friendly sentiments which you have voiced in his name, assuring him of the 
like feelings which I entertain for him and for the Government and people of the 
Argentine Nation. 

In receiving the letter of recall of your predecessor, due acknowledgment of which 
I shall take an early occasion to make in writing, I desire to express my appreciation 
of the uniform courtesy and consideration which, during his residence at this Capital, 
distinguished Mr. PortEta, whose constant efforts in behalf of closer relations largely 
contributed to bring into existence new interests uniting our two countries. 
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TATISTICS covering the foreign commerce of the Dominican 
Republic for the year 1910 have just been received by the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs of the War Department of the 
United States, prepared by the General Receiver of Dominican 

Customs, Witiiam E. PuLiiaM. 

In every way the commercial returns, as revealed by these trade 
statistics for 1910, were extremely encouraging. For the year there 
were entered the highest totals yet attained in the values of both 
exports and imports. A fact worthy of special note is that the values 
were much in excess of those of any previous year. The revivifying 
effect to commerce generally of the new tariff rates soon brought about 
a return to normal trade conditions, marked by a decided increase in 
many lines and the opening of others. With due allowances for the 
high range in process of all classes of merchandise, which everywhere 
characterized commercial transactions in 1910, nevertheless the 
greater showing in imports represented a noticeable gain in volume 
of goods purchased abroad. For the same period exports similarly 
increased. There was abundant evidence of the positive results 
accruing from a widened industrial effort in the country within very 
recent years. All principal crops, with the exception of leaf tobacco, 
increased, and the same observation is true practically of each one 
of the minor articles of raw materials which Santo Domingo offers 
for export. The year recorded the banner sugar crop of the country, 
for which product prices higher than ever before were realized. Im- 
ports amounted to $6,257,691, an increase of $1,831,799 over 1909, 
and the gain in the value of exports was $2,735,943,'in a total of 
$10,849,623 for that branch—the comparison being with the year 
preceding. The difference, $4,591,932, between the two export and 
import values indicated constituted a decidedly favorable balance of 
trade, or stated another way, the value of exports was 57 per cent 
greater than the declared outlay for imports. 

Total value of the aggregate foreign trade of the Dominican Republic, 
III ees AA eset A aires Hane eae near SOAS Qe Ee SSR e Ge ee ery $17, 107, 314 


Preaek Wp eee cae ent oe: ee eee Wee I cee eat Ba es 12, 539, 603 


Grasmere ei PU ae Meenas oy cay Nn Seal een el SO eye SSP Ree 4, 567, 711 
Gain of 1910 over 1908, $14,164,262 values (highest previously recorded). 2, 943, 052 





a Values stated in American gold. Comparative tables are with 1909. 
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The steady trade development in the Republic may be better 
appreciated from the statement that within five years the volume 
almost has doubled, which emphasizes anew the significance of ma- 
terial returns when orderly pursuits engage the attention of the large 
part of the population, and commands again merited consideration 
for future possibilities. 





(Copyright by Harris & Ewing. Washington, D. C.) 
HON. W. E. PULLIAM, 


Receiver of Customs of the Dominican Republic. 


Customs collections from all sources yielded for the Dominican 
Republic in 1910, $3,203,426.86, an increase of $164,712.20, or 5.42 
per cent over 1909. Duties on imports amounted to $2,924,778.27, 
a gain of $354,010.42, or 13.77 per cent in comparison with the period 
corresponding immediately preceding, whereas the export customs 
duties were but $196,863.54, nearly one-half, or, to be exact, 
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$156,382.14 less, representing 44.27 per cent, than in the calendar 
year 1909. 

The two principal returns indicated above portray in a very forceful 
manner the practical results of the application of the new Dominican | 
customs tariff during its initial year, as it went into effect January 1, 
1910. 

Notwithstanding notable reductions in import schedules, particu- 
larly on articles of prime necessity, trade was stimulated thereby so 
that the volume of business expanded to a degree that permitted of 
actual and substantial increase in customs duties for the year. With 
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the fiscal improvement noted came a decided advantage to the people, 
who thus were enabled to obtain at better terms commodities and 
staples required for daily use. 

The shrinkage in aggregate of export duties was deliberately 
planned. The new tariff law contains as one of its export provisions 
a rate of $1 per 100 kilos on cacao, a reduction of 53 per cent from the 
former exaction. This legislation by the Government was very 
timely, as it has given encouragement to the cultivation of one of the 
country’s principal crops, and the one, too, that heretofore and at 
present supplies the bulk of the export duties collected, from which 
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it is safe to infer that the loss in revenue will be more than offset by 
benefits accruing to a large class of the inhabitants, who have received 
an impetus to supplement their industrial efforts in this direction. 

The extremely satisfactory showing in customs collections enabled 
the Government to apply an increased amount toward the service of 
the refunded bonded national indebtedness. As provided by the 
terms of the American Dominican Convention, $1,200,000 was trans- 
mitted and deposited for the purpose stated, and in addition, at the 
close of the year, when the total annual returns were compiled and it 
was seen that the aggregate customs revenue, from imports and 
exports, was $3,121,641.81, the surplus over $3,000,000 was divided as 
decreed by the convention. One-half of it, $60,820.90, was trans- 
mitted for sinking-fund purposes, thus making a total of $1,260,820.90 
which was set aside out of the customs collections of 1910. 

Receipts of money and shipment of such from the country were in 
smaller quantities than customary. The net result of these transac- 
tions was an increase to the circulating medium, as but $21,725 was 
exported as against the larger total of $53,400 brought n. The items 
mentioned consisted of American gold or its equivalent, all from and 
to the United States. 


COTTON. 


Cotton is anew element in Dominican commerce. In common with 
other portions of the West Indies, Santo Domingo possesses a very 
profitable cotton area. But it has lain idle until within the last two 
years, when a start was made in the cultivation and marketing of this 
universally demanded staple. Cotton, therefore, is contributing its 
portion as an increase to the natural resources of the country, for land 
has been found thoroughly adapted and is being used for cultivation 
that formerly remained untilled. Returns, so far, are both satis- 
factory and significant. While the quantity of cotton exported was 
not great, yet the relative increase in acreage and yield has been such, 
during the course of but two years, the natural conclusion is war- 
ranted that this staple speedily will take place as a product of mag- 
nitude in connection with the other commodities grown in Santo 
Domingo. 

Two districts are well adapted to the cultivation of cotton: The 
Province of Monte Cristi, extending along the Haitian frontier, and 
the vicinity of Santiago de los Caballeros, a portion of the fertile Cibao 
country. <A distinct dry season prevails in the Monte Cristi district, 
and this has proven very helpful to cotton growing. So far the indus- 
try is in its experimental stage, but the prospects for its future could 
hardly be brighter. All elements combine to make it a poor man’s 
crop. and this feature alone accounts for the marked interest displayed 
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in its cultivation. Small growers are the ones who are raising the 
fiber. As land is available and easily obtained and actual cash re- 
turns can be realized after a matter of six months, this field of labor 
has attracted a class of people who formerly were idle—a most healthy 
sien for the uplift and advancement of the country. The natives have 
become interested and express their entire satisfaction with the com- 
parative quick returns from their labor. A constant demand for the 
raw cotton is to be found at Monte Cristi and Puerto Plata, the ship- 
ping points at which cotton gins are in operation and the produce 
baled for export. Price paid at Monte Cristi has been $4.50 per 100 
pounds. 

During 1910 the total cotton exports amounted to 62,622 kilos, 
valued at $17,674, of which the port of Monte Cristi shipped 47,335 
kilos, value $13,962; Puerto Plata, 14,531 kilos, value $3,574. 
Minor transactions made up the balance of the total. The full mean- 
ing of the above commercial returns may be well understood in con- 
nection with the foreign-trade movement of the country when it is 
recorded and considered that the production and exportation of cot- 
ton from Monte Cristi in 1910 more than doubled over the year pre- 
ceding. All conditions have continued propitious, so that indications 
for the future are very encouraging for this recent factor in Dominican 
business enterprise. 

With reference to the combined foreign trade of the year, the 
United States maintained the position of commercial supremacy, the 
total with that country reaching $11,400,328, a decided gain over the 
year before. It is proper to state in this connection that the show- 
ing is somewhat misleading, because of the fact that a large part of 
the sugar exported to the United States did not go into consumption 
there, but was transshipped on later dates to more profitable mar- 
kets, principally those of the United Kingdom. 

The same comment applies to cacao shipments, made originally to 
New York but subsequently diverted to European ports. On the 
side of imports the United States supplied more than all the other 
countries collectively that participated in the trade. Germany oc- 
cupied the second position, with an aggregate value of $3,174,274, 
which also was an increase. Of the other two countries that enter as 
leading factors in these statistical returns, were France, with a 
declared value of $934,103, and the United Kingdom, $857,347. 
This last-mentioned figure in reality is subject to a very large addi- 
tion, to represent values of Dominican sugar received, though the 
cargoes of which at time of lading were manifested for New York. 
Spain, Italy, Cuba, and Porto Rico were other countries that appeared 
in the year’s trade, although their respective transactions were of a 
lesser order. 
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To the United States cargoes were exported at a declared value of 
$7,661,303, or 70.61 per cent of the whole; to Germany the exports 
represented a value of $2,094,033, or 19.33 per cent; while France’s 
proportion was much less, only to the extent of $723,834. English 
receipts of commodities from this country were considerably in excess 
of those revealed by the returns in this summary, and for that reason 
necessary explanatory footnotes have been inserted at appropriate 
places to the tabulated statistics involved. 

Sugar (91,330 tons; value, $5,517,202) —The sugar industry of the 
Dominican Republic received a great impetus in 1910 by the grinding 
and marketing of the banner record crop, for which, too, top-notch 
prices were obtained. The crop season yielded 680,805 sacks, and 
the sugar exported within the calendar year weighed 91,330,618 
kilos. Each of the centrals in the respective districts—Macoris, 
Santo Domingo City, and Azua—increased its output over any sim- 
ilar corresponding period. It is a significant fact in this connection 
that the greater return per given area of cultivation testified in the 
strongest manner to the advantages enjoyed by the Dominican sugar 
enterprise with regard to soil fertility compared to land of like nature 
in either Cuba or Porto Rico. 

Cacao (16,603 tons; value, $2,549,555).—Exports of cacao sur- 
passed in bulk those of the year before by more than310 per cent, 
although the effects were still felt of the disastrous inroads made by 
the insect which attacked the growing product durimg the earlier 
period. The year 1910 must not be taken as a normal year for 
Dominican cacao, for with favorable conditions and the increased 
and increasing acreage devoted to this important industry, the returns 
from cacao cultivation shortly will attain to larger proportions than 
in the past. Three countiies—the United States, Germany, and 
France—were the exclusive purchasers of this article. The first- 
named received more than one-half, but some of it went subsequently 
to meet European demands. To American markets, 8,566,286, kilos, 
declared value of $1,509,333, were exported; to Germany, 4,763,456 
kilos, worth $793,998; and France received a less quantity, or 
3,271,547 kilos, entered at $545,960. 

Tobacco, leaf (10,098 tons; value, $958,441).—The exportation of 
leaf tobacco of the various grades did not equal that of the year 
preceding. The falling off was 161 tons, and prices obtained aver- 
aged less than those immediately before. Germany continued to 
be the almost exclusive buyer of the staple, receiving 9,503,724 kilos, 
with a declared value of $890,831, out of total exported 10,098 tons, 
value $958,441. American and French markets took some Dominican 
tobacco, but in very small lots. From the quantities and values 
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stated above the comparatively low price is clearly indicated. As yet 
improved methods in tobacco cultivation in the Dominican Republic 
have not been introduced on any general or systematic scale, hence the 
natural result of imferior quality. In fact, there is little range in 
grading between the wrapper and filler tobacco, which would account 
for the low price, about $95 a ton, realized. 
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Coffee (2,064 tons; value, $323,749) —Dominican coffee was another 
staple for which a marked gain in exports was recorded. While not 
of magnitude when considered in connection with the world’s supply, 
the output shows signs of expansion, which will become accentuated 
if fair prices rule. In the past the drop in quotation for coffee has had 
the effect of discouraging the growth and cultivation of the article. 

84124—Bull. 4—11——_8 
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In 1909 only 699,580 kilos, valued at $128,202, were shipped abroad. 
During the year 1910 the transactions in this line about trebled. 
However, considerable of 1910 coffee exports came from the product 
of the year before, held in warehouse on speculation awaiting a rise » 
in the market. The expected advance materialized in the early fall, 
so that heavy exports were effected in the closing months of the year, 
accounting for the aggregate value of $323,749, the largest recorded 
for the country. France and Germany purchased Dominican coffee 
in about equal quantities; to the United States 392,923 kilos were 
sent, and Italy also was a consumer. Small quantities were shipped 











NEW MATADERO AND WEST GATE TO OLD CITY, SANTO DOMINGO, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC. 

to Cuba and Porto Rico, sections in this immediate vicinity where 

coffee is grown. 

Bananas (878,611 bunches; value, $288 ,647).—As an item of com- 
mercial interest in connection with the increased production noted 
generally for Dominican crops, the banana industry recovered from 
the setback experienced during the two years last past. The number 
of stems more than doubled, compared with the return from the 
crop preceding, and, as customary, practically this entire export went 
to American markets. 

The five commodities discussed at some length in the foregoing 
paragraphs are the principal exports, and their combined values 
represented more than 90 per cent of the aggregate total. Of the 
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remainder, carrying a value of $811,999, the usual articles were in 
greater quantities than formerly, among which a few are mentioned 
in this narrative section. 

Goatskins weighing 109,800 kilos were exported, at a value of 
$86,084, most of which went to the United States. 

Cattle hides showed a decided increase, with a value of $123,732 
for 352,667 kilos. These hides, following a trade custom of years 
standing, were shipped largely to Germany, with purchases of 288,700 
kilos for $98,156. 
France, Porto Rico, 
and the United States, 
in order named, were 
the other consumers. 

Copra is not mar- 
keted as a result of any 
well-defined enterprise, 
nevertheless it has 
made a large relative 
gain. Shipments, 
176,100 kilos, were 
manifested for foreign 
ports. 

Honey, in particular, 
is one of thelesser prod- 
ucts to which notice- 
able attention is now 
paid in several parts of 
the Republic. In- 
creased exports at good 
prices are in evidence as 
a result. Heavy ex- 
ports of 129,210 gal- 
lons, value $53,322, 
were much in excess of 
similar sales in 1909. 
To Germany went the 
larger portion; the United States and France also received fair lots. 

Although a favored tobacco-producing country, the Dominican 
Republic manufactures comparatively few cigars and cigarettes, 
except such as go into home consumption. Tariff rates are suffi- 
ciently high to prevent competition from without. Small exports of 
cigars and cigarettes, valued at $22,103, comprised the total for the year, 
but the business was considerably greater than in the year before. 

Very prominent among the minor exports is wax; 269,702 kilos of 
the product were sold to foreign markets, at a declared value of 
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$148,804. Germany received 163,914 kilos, the United States 74,319 
kilos, and France 30,179 kilos of the total. 

Lignum-vitx, the well-known tropical hardwood, has figured in the 
trade of the country for many years. It was exported in 1910 in - 
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increased quantities over 1909 transactions. Of 4,191 tons exported, 
2,078 tons were shipped to England and 1,216 to the United States. 

Full particulars of the few remaining export items, including 
mahogany, may be referred to in the statistical tables accompanying. 
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The increase of $1,831,778 recorded for imports over the year pre- 
ceding was well distributed among the several classes of merchandise 
that enter into this trade and are regularly imported. A prominent 
cause contributing to a greater volume of import business was the 
more favorable tariff rates which become effective January 1, 1910. 

Cotton, manufactures of; value, $1,451,344.—This principal item of 
import increased by $555,374. In no other branch of imports were 
the beneficial effects of the tariff changes more pronounced. By the 
equalizing of many rates and reductions in others the outcome was 
a decided gain. As in the previous years the United States led in 
cotton sales, but its gain was very significant, with a total value of 
$822,785, or more than double previous years’ transactions with that 
country. From the United Kingdom came cotton goods to the 
extent of $452,963, and Germany held third position, having sales 
of $109,364 to her credit. To a much lesser degree, France, Spain, 
and Italy were the countries of origin for cotton manufactures received 
in the Republic. 

Breadstuffs (wheat flour, barrels 196 pounds each); value, $410,705.— 
A decided gain of more than 25 per cent in the value of this staple cor- 
responded to an increase of 18,275 barrels for the year. American 
flour, as in former years, predominated, with shipments invoiced at 
$400,678. 

Tron and steel, manufactures of; value, $S63,334.—This schedule of 
statistics embraces articles which held position of second importance 
in the import trade. There was a big gain of $253,918 over 1909. 
Building activity in evidence during a comparatively recent period, 
and the last year in particular, has created a greater demand for 
iron and steel parts necessary for construction and improvements. 
Within this same group the item of barbed wire for fencing is placed, 
and its value reached the considerable portion of $54,190 for 1,026 
tons, principally of American make. The United States with a 
declared value of $631,461, and the United Kingdom $152,773, sup- 
plied the major portion of iron and steel manufactures. 

Leather and manufactures of; value, $208,587.—An increase of 
$67,836 resulted. The total value shown above indicates to what 
extent this trade developed during the twelve months’ period. From 
the United States, which furnishes the larger portion of boots and 
shoes received in the Republic, there was an invoiced value of $177,734. 
The next ranking country to furnish leather supplies of various kinds 
was Germany, with $15,291 to its credit. Importations of small mag- 
nitude came from Spain, France, and Italy, in the order named. 

Oils; value, $337,550.—Oils of various classes for both table and 
industrial use were received in larger quantities than ever before. 
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The revised tariff rates undoubtedly had a salutory effect on this trade. 
American oils, in the main for illuminating and manufacturing pur- 
poses, represented a value of $296,752. Oils from other countries 
were imported in small quantities, with the exception of Spanish 
olive oils, for which a steady demand exists. These were valued at 
$20,258. 

Rice, 10,652 tons; value, $497,046.—As rice is one of the staple 
articles of food in the Dominican Repubtic, the larger bulk, by 1,866 
tons, brought in for consumption would indicate improved conditions 
generally. Germany continued to supply the major portion of the 
demand, shipping rice, weight 9,657,574 kilos, valued at $450,370: 
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but, as pointed out in previous similar reports, the staple thus obtained 
is of oriental origin, transshipped at German ports. The United 
States furnished the cereal to the value of $14,053, and the next con- 
tributors after Germany are reported under the head of ‘‘Other 
Countries,” from whence came 524 tons, having a declared value of 
$23,491. 

Sugar and confectionery; value, $96,545.—With a decided increase 
in the total, the United States practically supplied the trade. Ameri- 
can shipments were principally refined sugars, declared value $87,524. 
Balance of articles of this class, candies and similar confections, came 
from England and the Continent. 
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Vegetables; value, $63,984.—Shipments of the kind were chiefly 
vegetables in the natural state to supply an increasing local demand. 
An analysis of the statistics corresponding furnishes interesting data 
to the effect that of canned vegetables, in former years not introduced 
on account of heavy tariff exactions, 16,356 kilos were imported, at a 
cost of $3,445. While the amount was not large, it is undoubtedly 
a forerunner of what will develop into a considerable import item. 
The principal countries furnishing vegetables were: United States, 
value $28,839; Spain, value $12,492; Porto Rico, value $14,212. 
Of the last-named section it should be stated that many of these 
goods were of United States origin. 

Wood, and manufactures of; value, $204,7534.—Importations of wood 
and manufactures thereof augmented during the year. This mer- 
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chandise embraced a wide range, including lumber for building pur- 
poses. The United States continued to be the country of principal 
shipment, and its declared value of wood exported to the Dominican 
Republic in 1910 amounted to $186,003, a very favorable showing 
in comparison with its value of $145,576 for 1909. 

Wines, liquors, and distilled spirits; value, $51,542.—The con- 
sumption of imported wines and liquors in the Dominican Republic 
is inconsiderable, and of the total introduced in 1910 France supplied 
values aggregating $21,390, Spain $16,158, and Germany only $5,347. 
Small imports of the kinds also were from the United States and Italy. 

Provisions, comprising meat and dairy products; value, $416,291 .— 
By far the greatest relative gain in imports was that under this 
schedule. While the increase’was $174,236, or 72 per cent over 1909, 
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when declared value was $242,055, the United States practically 
doubled its business, with shipments aggregating $207,710. Germany 
was next in importance and supplied provisions and meat shipments 
to the Dominican Republic of a value of $107,871. The favorable 
showing in this line especially is subject to the qualification in regard 
to the higher prices for foodstuffs that prevailed in the world’s centers 
during the year. However, the greater demand and supply were so 
pronounced as to admit of a wide margin of legitimate business expan- 
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sion. This was still another branch that benefited by the new tariff 
rates and the conspicuous part they exerted in extending trade. 

Malt liquors, beers (in bottles); liters, 451,498; value, 888,669.—A 
reduction of about 53 per cent in existing customs tariff on bottled 
beer compared with the previous law made possible a more favorable 
market, the result of which was increased imports. Germany, as 
anticipated, made better sales, with a total value of $75,910. Ameri- 
can beer, invoiced at $9,465, was the only other item of importance 
in this kind of beverage. 
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Fibers, vegetable, manufactures of; value, $171,299.—Much larger 
receipts for these articles followed as a result of a bumper sugar crop, 
necessitating great quantities of vegetable fiber sacks for containers. 
There was a division of the business between the United States, Great 
Britain, and Germany, which countries furnished values of $74,439, 
$45,375, and $35,206, respectively. 

Fish, preserved, and fish products; value, $184,779.—Among food- 
stuffs was a large supply of preserved fish, etc., representing a cred- 
itable increase compared with similar imports of the year preceding. 
Of this total shown, the United States sold fish products of various 
kinds; cost to importers, $168,945. Shipments from Germany, 
France, and Spain were comparatively small. 
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Chemicals, drugs, and dyes; value, $143,275.—Compared with 1909 
values ($88,307), the showing for this class of goods was a decided 
advance. Drugs comprised a large percentage of the total receipts. 
American sales increased materially, with a value of $93,740. France 
was an active competitor, and her orders represented $31,562, while 
German drugs and medicines were purchased to the extent of $10,859. 

Values of some of the less important items of import from the sev- 
eral countries were: Coal, $49,625; earthen, stone, and china ware, 
$21,234; fruits and nuts, $27,390; glass and glassware, $34,627; 
grease and grease scraps for soap stock, $40,092; hats and caps (largely 
from Italy), $58,245; metals, and manufactures of, $31,799; paints, 
pigments, and colors, $34,277; paper, and manufactures thereof, 
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$74,465; perfumery and cosmetics, $34,995; rubber, manufactures 
of, $23,254; soaps, $75,560; umbrellas and canes, $23,408; vehicles, 
$51,019; and under the statistical heading ‘All other articles not 
elsewhere specified” were grouped values aggregating $266,432 that, 
as in other similar commercial summaries, embraced a wide range of 
wares and merchandise in exchange between countries. 

Carrying trade— Nationality of vessels engaged.—Vessels of American 
registry brought imports to the value of $3,518,151. Next ranked 
German vessels, which transported merchandise valued at $1,796,823. 
The showing for French vessels was less, with cargoes valued at 
$387,996; British vessels having transported larger cargoes, repre- 
sented by $225,733. Cuban, Dominican, and Dutch vessels also 
participated. 

On the side of exports, ships flying the American flag took from the 
country values of $3,779,996; the next factor was Norwegian vessels, 
having to their credit aggregate values of $3,125,049; third were Ger- 
man vessels, with exports valued at $2,205,771; the fourth on the list 
were British vessels, on which exports were shipped manifested at 
$1,021,568; fifth were French registries to the extent of $427,255. 
Cargoes of small value were laden on Dominican, Cuban, and Spanish 
vessels. 
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HE Southern Commercial Congress, which was held at Atlanta, 
Georgia, March 8-10, and to which editorial reference was 
made in the last issue of the BULLETIN, was a great success, 
and especial creditis duenot only to the officers of the organ- 

ization who arranged it, but to the representative citizens of Atlanta, 
who did everything they could to provide for the hospitality of the 
guests and visitors. In response to a great many requests which 
the Director General has received, he quotes below portions of the 
address which he delivered on this occasion, entitled, ‘‘Get ready for 
the Panama Canal.” 


“Get ready for the Panama Canal’’ should be the motto and the slogan of the South 
for the next three years. If this Conference were called for no other purpose than to 
consider why and how the South should get ready for the canal. it would have a great 
work before it. With full respect for the other questions to come before this gathering, 
it is no exaggeration or asumption to insist that the greatest opportunity and responsi- 
bility now before the South is that of getting ready for the canal. And yet there is no 
subject of importance which is more unappreciated and neglected. 

Not as a pessimist, but as a student of actual conditions, I predict disappointment 
and even disaster to the South, following the opening of the canal, if it does not at once 
sound the alarm ‘“‘Get ready for the Canal’’ and then proceed to get ready! In other 
words the South generally is not only going to be deeply and sadly disappointed in the 
direct results and benefits expected from the canal unless it gets ready, but it may 
experience disaster to a thousand special industries and interests which will fail to 
realize profits and returns from the commerce of the canal because they made only 
theoretical and not actual preparation for its opening. 

The adjournment of this Conference should be marked by a determination of every 
delegate present to return to his home town or city and organize a “ Get-ready-for-the- 
Canal’? movement. If this suggestion, which is simple and practical, is actually 
followed, it will mean an increase in one year after the canal is used of $50,000,000 in 
the export and import trade of the South and of $200,000,000 in five years! Why not, 
then, adopt this suggestion instead of passing a great number of resolutions which are 
not worth the time they take in writing and the paper upon which they are written. 
Let this great gathering—the greatest of its kind in the history of the South—signalize 
its meeting by the crystallization of the sentiment: “Get ready for the Canal’’ into 
action which will grow and spread until the whole country is awake to the imperative 
vital necessity of now getting ready for the canal. 

The people, the papers, and the statesmen of the United States, I fear, are being 
misled and deceived. They fool themselves into thinking that appropriating money, 
doing great engineering work, accomplishing mighty sanitary changes, listening to 
wonderful speeches on the new power, influence, and commerce which the canal will 
bring to the United States, reading editorials and articles lauding American pluck and 
courage, mean “‘Getting ready for the Canal.’’ What a disillusionment will come in 
1915, if the “getting ready”’ is not at once made more comprehensive and practical. 
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If you ask me what I mean when I say ‘‘Get ready for the Canal,’’ I will reply 
with the question: What have your city, your commercial organizations, and your 
representative manufacturing, exporting, and importing firms actually done to get 
ready for the canal? Have they studied intimately and comparatively the vast and . 
virgin field of trade exchange which will be suddenly opened to them by a direct sea 
route when the canal is completed? Have they investigated the essential laws and 
conditions of supply and demand? Have they found out what the people want to 
buy and sell? Have they familiarized themselves with the competition of European 
and even Asiatic merchants? Have they looked into the climatic, physical, material, 
and industrial characteristics of these numerous resourceful lands bordering on the 
broad Pacific and about to enter upon a marvelous new era of progress and prosperity? 

Were I to hold a catechism here to-day of the thousands of delegates present at this 
huge Conference called to help the South’s progress, I do not believe that one-half of 
1 per cent of them could answer accurately and interestingly practical questions on 
those points covering the 12 countries whose mighty coast line, reaching 8,000 miles 
south from the California-Mexico boundary to the Straits of Magellan, will for the first 
time have direct communication with the United States through the canal. In other 
words, I do not believe that one-half of 1 per cent of the commercial and industrial 
interests of the great Southern States of the United States are taking any of these steps 
enumerated to ‘‘Get ready for the Canal.”’ 

The situation is deplorable and must be changed. It is more important to the South 
than reciprocity—more essential than a Tariff Board—more vital than any issue 
before Congress, unless it be that of now regulating the tolls which must be paid by 
vessels using the canal. If any extra session is called the commercial organizations 
of the country should unite in urging Congress to pass this measure, which Colonel 
GoETHALS strongly recommends, providing for the fixing of tolls upon tonnage. The 
failure to take at once this practical step in ‘‘Getting ready for the Canal” will mean 
that shipping and steamship companies, both the United States and foreign, must 
delay their plans for the construction of new vessels, overhauling old ones, organizing 
new companies, and otherwise, both generally and specifically, “‘Getting ready for 
the Canal.’’ There is barely time now to make and carry out new plans, and if Con- 
gress defers its action, such delay may mean a loss of many millions of dollars to our 
commerce through the canal. 








Random Sketches in Spanish-American Literature. I.—Recent Additions to the 
Literary History of Chile:¢ ‘‘Cuadro Histérico de la Produccién Intelectual de Chile.” 


Jorge Hunrreus Gana. Santiago. 1910. ‘‘Za Novela en Chile.”’ L. Inacio 
Strva. Santiago. 1910. 


It is with supreme pleasure that we welcome these two works, the results of the 
serious studies of their learned authors. They fit splendidly into the general 
plan of the literary studies of Spanish America, and must prove to be invaluable 
auxiliaries to the historian of the literature. 

The former comes to us as an introduction to, and the first volume of the “‘ Biblioteca 
de Escritores de Chile,’ established by decree of the late President Monrr, dated 
November 10, 1908, and modified in some details by a subsequent decree of May 
als £909: 

Sufficient praise can not be given to those learned societies and Governments that 
for years have been publishing and republishing‘ works of general interest which other- 
wise might have slumbered perpetually in manu- 
script, or lingered obscurely in meager and rare 
editions. Series like the ‘‘ Biblioteca de Autores — 
Espafioles”’ and the various ‘‘ Colecciones de Docu- 
mentos Ineditos” have been of inestimable value to _ 
the student. We therefore heartily applaud the step 
taken by Chile to preserve for us the best works of 
its eminent writers. The Chilean Government com- 
mands a certain sum of money which has been uti- 
lized, and which will continue to be employed for the 
publication of such works, and by his decree Presi- 
dent Monrr systematized and placed upon ‘a solid 
basis the continuation of this laudable enterprise. 

A commission, composed of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, the Dean of the Faculty of Letters, the f 
general secretary of the University of Chile, the ALBERTO BLEST GANA. 
Director of the Biblioteca Nacional, and of five other 
persons, directs the selection and publication of works. Only those posterior to 1810, 
and by dead authors, are incorporated into,the collections. No edition may be less 
than 3,000 copies, of which a large number is to be distributed gratuitously to learned 
societies and libraries, while only a small proportion remains for sale. 

The work on my table, serving as an introduction to the ‘‘Biblioteca,’’ forms a 
neat cloth-bound octavo volume of nearly 900 pages. The author, Sefior JorcE 
HUNEEUS GANA, is a member of the permanent commission, besides having “filled 
important official and diplomatic positions at home and abroad. As an author he 
enjoys a well-earned reputation by his numerous works on jurisprudence, political 
economy, history, and literature. Of particular interest abroad are his ‘‘ Estudios 
sobre Espafia,’’ and his ‘‘ Coleccion de cuentos y novelas cortas.’’ 
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For years he has been studying the intellectual activity of his country. He writes: 


The more I advanced the more interesting, copious, and worthy of study the matter appeared to be, and 
I was surprised to find no work giving us its history or a fair critique, either analytically or collectively, 
excepting the colonial period, the least interesting, of which the complete history has been written by 
JOSE TORIBIO MEDINA. 

At the time of the last revolution he furnished an incomplete sketch of Chilean 
literature to the America Literaria of the Argentine writer, Francisco LAGOMAG- 
GIORE, and since then he has prosecuted his studies with unswerving fidelity, giving 
us their results in the present beautiful volume. 

The first and smaller portion of the work is devoted to colonial literature, education, 
poetry, history, theology, and miscellaneous writings. Such poets as Eremia, ONA, 
ALVAREZ DE ToLEpDo, and historians ike OvaLLE, RosaLes, and OLIvAREZ, with 
theologians like GASPAR DE VILLAROEL, are briefly treated. 

The principal merit of the work, however, lies in the history of the period of inde- 
pendence, by its collection of details which could not otherwise be found by the 
scholar, except with great labor and difficulty. However, the revolutionary period 
that, owing to the troubled times, was necessarily barren throughout Spanish America, 
is not overlooked. But it is the period subsequent to the day of independence which 
furnishes an inexhaustible theme. Few countries can exhibit such a galaxy of bril- 
liant writers as Chile can in proportion to its size. Names like those of Bxrtzo, 
Ropricu&z, LASTARRIA, EyzaGurrre, ERrazuriz, Barros ArANA, DOoMEYKO, 
Brest Gana, Bianco CuARTIN, WALKER MARTINEZ, and a host of others are, and 
they will remain, bright stars in the literary firmament of their country, spreading 
their hght to the ginaile of Spanish America. 

Although necessarily brief, the history of Sefior Huneevs i is complete, not the 
least of its merits lying in the synthetical passages, which give us critical views of 
the development and various stages of the literature. The chapters on the “press,” 
‘“‘eloquence,’’ and ‘‘the stage,’’ three great factors in modern life, introduce us to 
the center of the political arena, and bring us into contact with the various influences 
that have made Chile what it is to-day, and caused it to reach a period of marked 
prosperity, through many and serious vicissitudes. We become acquainted with 
illustrious men and women, some of whom enjoy an international reputation, while 
others, if they are more obscure, are thus, not through lack of merit, but for want of 
a wider field of action. The stage, the pulpit, and the field—in other words, the 
milieu—are essential requisites to the greatness of actor, preacher, or commander. 

The provincial actor might have been a Boors had he been able to act in St. Peters- 
burg, London, Paris, or New York, while many a country clergyman has lived and 
died unknown who might have been a Lacorparre had he commanded the pulpit 
of Notre Dame. 

A valuable adjunct to the work under consideration, and quite in harmony with 
its title, though alien to the field of literature, is its last chapter, on ‘‘The Fine Arts 
in Chile.’”’ Little more than hal! a century old, Chilean art now occupies a respect- 
able position in the esthetic world, with works from such painters as PEpRo Lira, 
and sculptors like NicaNor Praza, and with an Academy of the Fine Arts. 

In the history of Spanish-American literature the novel belongs preeminently 
and, in fact, almost exclusively to the period of independence. Seftior HUNEEUS 
devotes a chapter to the Chilean novel. This interesting subject, the outlines of 
which are sketched in this work, is more extensively and ex professo treated in that 
of Sefior Ignacto Sinva, ‘‘La Novela en Chile.’’ This bibliographical essay, in a 12° 
volume of over 500 pages with paper cover, owes its authorship to the director of 
the library of the Instituto Nacional, the college in which students are prepared for 
the university, and which has counted among its directors some distinguished men, 
like Manuget Monvt, afterwards President of the Republic. 
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The work is essentially bibliographical, although its copious and critical notes give 
to it a decidedly literary tone, which render it of inestimable value to the historian 
of Spanish-American literature. It embraces within its scope not only novels in the 
strict sense, but also all manner of stories, legends, traditions, and other similar writ- 
ings of an historico-literary character. The author’s position as librarian has greatly 
facilitated his labors, in which he has been engaged since 1902, for the library of the 
Instituto Nacional is rich in Chilean and American works generally. Sefior Sirva 
has succeeded in collecting over 130 titles of different novels for the library, and his 
work gives us 489 titles of various editions. He has been fortunate in having had 
the opportunity of consulting rare editions and a number of books owned by indi- 
viduals. His arduous and constant labor may be evidenced by the fact that he has 
personally read almost entirely the works of which he treats. An alphabetical index 
at the end of the volume enhances its value and serves to facilitate literary research. 

The authors are arranged alphabetically, rather than chronologically, which is 
somewhat of a disadvantage to the literary historian. This arrangement, of course, 
diminishes the value of the alphabetical index, while a chronological sequence 
would have exhibited to greater advantage the historical evolution of the Chilean 
novel. As it is, the student is obliged to wade through much material in order to 
coordinate his data. 

Chilean fiction is less than 70 years old, beginning in 1845 with a story based upon 
truth, by WENcEsLAo Vi1aL Guzman, whose “Life of a friend and a first love” was 
printed in the pages of El Progreso in 1846. BERNABE DE LA Barra followed, in 
1848, with his ‘‘Hmma y Carlos.’ Such works, however, were only the flickering 
of the dawn. The day does not break until 1852 with ManueEt Brxpao, one of the 
first novelists of note, whose historical novel, ‘‘ Hl Inquisidor mayor 6 historia de unos 
amores,’? made considerable impression and went through several editions. It is 
a pen picture of colonial Lima; but the heroine, a sort of modern Hyparra, though 
attracting one’s sympathy, can hardly appeal to the Christian sense of the reader, 
typifying as she does the rationalistic spirit of eighteenth century philosophy. 

The greatest of Chilean novelists, and by some regarded as the foremost in Spanish 
America, is ALBERTO BLEest GANA. Born in 1831, and beginning his literary labors 
at the age of 26, he has preserved his intellectual vigor from his first novel, ‘‘ Engafios 
y disengafios,’’? in 1858, to his latest production, ‘‘El Loco Estero,’ in 1910. He is 
the national novelist of his country and the founder of a school, drawing his characters 
with their analysis from the everyday life that surrounds him. As an historical 
novelist he has been compared to WALTER Scott, with even greater dramatical effect 
than that produced by the works of our great Scotchman; but his first inspiration 
came from Bauzac. The motives that have guided his pen are contained in the 
words of a letter addressed to his friend, BeEnsJAMIN VicuNA MAcKENNA, when he 
writes: 

I have pursued my object without becoming discouraged by indifference, irritated by criticism, or elated 
by the applause that my latest novels have elicited. The secret of my perseverance lies herein, that I 
write not for glory, which is not to be sought in this country, nor for the love of money, as only of late have 
my works begun to be of pecuniary benefit, but from a certain necessity of soul, from irresistible attrac- 
tion, by that immaterial something that drives you to separate yourself from the petty cares of life, and 
raises your imagination to a sphere where none may rob you of the delicious fruits of intellectual satisfaction. 

There are two other BLest GANAS in Chile, who have attained to some reputation 
as novel writers, namely, ALBERTO’s brother, the poet, GuILLERMO, and Luis BLEsT 
Gana. The followers of ALBERTO BLEST GANA are too numerous to mention, but 
J may here allude to two other writers who have attained eminence, DANIEL BARROS 
GreEz and VICENTE GREZ. The former, a man of wonderful versatility, philologist, 

_archeologist, ethnologist, historian, poet, mathematician, engineer, and architect, 
is especially known as a novelist in the historical field. Generally speaking, his 
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works, overburdened with erudition, have, with one exception, not been quite suc- 
cessful from the standpoint of art. The exception is ‘‘Pipiolos y Pelucones,’’? which 
has been regarded as an historical novel ofa true type, and equal to the best of ALBERTO 
BLEst GANA. 

One of the most distinguished of the disciples of ALBeRT0 Brust GANA is VICENTE. 
GreEz, whose works seem worthy of the master. VicENTE appears to have been con- 
siderably influenced by the realism of the modern 
French schools. 

Though not in harmony with all opinions expressed 
by the authors to whom I have devoted this space, I 
sincerely welcome their works, the one literary, the 
other biographical, as valuable additions to the history 
of the literature of Chile. 

The work of Sefior Sizva gives us a charming bird’s- 
eye view of the field of Chilean fiction. Looking 
down upon it, we behold writers—good, bad, and 
indifferent—blended in picturesque confusion, while 
his critical notes enable us to select the best of them, 
and estimate their works at their true value. 

Books like those of HUNEEUS and Sinva are paving 
the way for an elaborate history of the literature of 
Chile. In fact, the former, covering as it does the 
whole field, is a synoptical history. Should: each 
Spanish-American Republic produce works of a simi- 
lar character, the day is not far distant when we shall enjoy the advantage of a 
complete history of Spanish-American literature. 





VICENTE GREZ, 1843-1909. 





Diaz. Master of Mexico. By James Creetman. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 
1911. 422 p. Plates. Size, 5} by 83 inches. Price, $2. 


Before taking up an extended review of this most timely book, we will quote the 
concluding paragraph of the preface: 

The object of this work is neither to attack nor to defend, but to explain, the most interesting man of the 
most misunderstood and misrepresented country in the world. 

[We have placed the italics. | 

While there may be large differences of opinion as to the merit of the present gov- 
ernmental policy of Mexico, adverse criticisms being due in a large measure to mis- 
information, still there can be no gainsaying the tremendous interest aroused by a 
study of the career of the man who personifies the progress of his country in the record 
of his own achievements. 

Porririo Draz has been the ‘‘man of the hour” in Mexico from the moment he 
swung down the rope from his convent prison in Puebla to the present period of 
minor disturbance. He has been called the greatest man of the century by one who 
has tasted greatness, and if the making of a nation is the measure of greatness, then 
none other of this day has more claim to the superlative. 

Here is a significant phrase that we quote, in spite of the danger of misinterpreta- 
tion, for it contains the sum of the problem of the people which Draz the statesman 
is striving to solve, with an indication of his tentative solution: 

There can be no sounder statement than that a free country is not a mechanism, but an organism in 
which every cell is conscious; and it follows that until prolonged peace, education, and industry completely 
develop the intelligence and absorb the energies of the mass of the Mexican people, the guiding idea 


of Mexico should be found in President DiAz’s abrupt but practical motto, “Less politics and ;more 
administration.’’ 
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Mr. CREELMAN has given us much in the way of a history of Mexico, thus at once 
stamping himself as understanding the complex nature of his work, for the story of 
the Ruler, one-quarter Indian and three-quarters Spanish, 1s so identified by heritage, 
education, and environment with all that Mexico means that it would be but faintly 
possible to arrive at a true judgment of what Draz has accomplished without a knowl- 
edge of what has gone before. 

The present state of society, in whatever country, is surely a heritage of the past, 
and it is, perhaps, because the Anglo-Saxon often forgets this that he so readily 
criticises the civilization of his neighbors, and the question of heritage is nowhere of 
more materialness than in a consideration of the civilization of Mexico: 


To understand how D1Az made a peaceful and prosperous nation out of the Mexican people it is well to 
defer the story of his picturesque and thrillingly adventurous youth and know something of the heterogene- 
ous human elements that were poured, crushed, but unmelted and unassimilated,into the uncongenial 
mold of democracy by an earlier patriotism innocent or forgetful of the fact that self-government after 
the fashion of Anglo-Saxon peoples is an inheritance as well as an achievement. 

Not only are fifty-five native tongues spoken to-day in the Republic, but there are still standing t e 
ruins of thousands of palaces, temples, and forts whose histories were already forgotten when the discovery 
of America was followed by the Spanish conquest of Mexico. 

In the peninsula of Yucatan alone these often majestic and richly carved ruins, built by the primitive 
Mayas, include more than ten thousand, and possibly a hundred thousand, hewn-stone structures, most of 
them representing architecture of singular and noble beauty. Many of the temples, palaces, and forts are 
buildings of immense size and massiveness. Some are set on the top of lofty truncated pyramids. These 
mighty ruins, chiseled before metal tools were known in America—at least no trace has ever been found 
of any but hard stone instruments—stretch over hundreds of miles of almost desolate country. They were 
but the public structures of a people whose dwelling huts turned to dust in the prehistoric age. It is esti- 
mated that the ancient population of the Yucatan Peninsula alone may have been 20,000,000 persons. 
To-day it is less than 400,000, including Campeche and Quintana Roo. 

This peninsula is only a fourteenth part of the territory of the Mexican Republic, which has an area of 
767,259 square miles and is as large as the combined soils of France, Austro-Hungary, England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Italy, Holland, Portugal, and Belgium. Yet the evidence of an antique and highly developed 
civilization among the Mayas is so vast as to strike the beholder into awe. For strength as well as imagi- 
native richness these memorials of vanished American culture challenge the stateliest ruins of Egypt, China, 
or India. The wrecked grandeur of Chichen-Itza and Uxmal is more tragically mysterious than Delhi or 
Luxor. It is difficult to understand why this wonderful country has not drawn the American Haveling 
public in multitudes to its thrilling scenes of vanished civilization. 

There can be no doubt that the Mayas are orientals. Their faces, heads, and bodies, their manners, 
habits, and ways of thinking, alternately suggest, like their wonderful ruins, China, Korea, India, Japan, 
Java, and the Malay Peninsula. 

The matchless ruins of Mitla, standing in mute loveliness in the lonely Oaxaca Valley, suggest in their 
dim frescoes, monoliths, and mosaic walls of cut stone memories of the architects of the Nile Valley. The 
prehistoric sculptures of PALENQUE in Chiapas; the monstrous pyramid of Cholula, in the wide Puebla 
Valley where CorTES and his armed men saw a city with 400 temple towers and-promptly slew 6,000 of its 
inhabitants; the immense pyramids of San Juan Teotihuacan, near Mexico City, with their buried treasures 
of carved green jade, obsidian knives, masks, terra-cottaheads, and other primitive objects, bearing designs 
irresistibly suggestive of early Egypt—from mountainous Sonora, in the northwest, down through 2,000 
miles to the very frontiers of Guatemala the astounding remains of civilization left by the Mayas, Zapotecs, 
Toltects, Otomies, Chichimecs, Totonacs, Tlaxcalans, and other peoples who built cities with temples 
and palaces, and had organized governments and religions many centuries before the discovery of America 
by Europe, all bear witness to the fact that the present Indian population of Mexico is descended from races 
and civilizations that came from across the seas. 

The tremendous importance of this lies in the fact that probably 80 per cent of the present native inhabit- 
ants of Mexico are Indians or part Indians. There are varying theories of the relative proportions of 
white and Indian blood in the country, but no reliable figures. President D1az’s own estimate gives about 
20 per cent of pure white blood to Mexico. Archzeologists who have spent their lives studying the ancient 
ruins; ethnologists who have analyzed the mental, moral, and physical traits of the living populations; 
statesmen and scholars who have searched out and compared their political tendencies and capacities; and 
religious leaders who have tested their spiritual understandings and inclinations—all these admit that the 
precise origin of the Mexican Indians and the manner of their journey to America are mysteries which only 
dreamers or charlatans pretend to solve. But practically all authorities agree that these Indians are the 
descendants of Orientals who built the majestic ruins which are at once the wonder and despair of arch- 
sology—the greatest and most fascinating mystery of human history. 


There is so much of the adventurous crowding the early life of Porririo Draz that 
the unbiased historian invites the criticism of being eulogistic, for in truth the hazards 
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and risks of this man’s early rise makes thrilling reading; but it is not so much the 
ruler in the making that interests the sociologist, rather what laws he has evolved for 
governing the land whose destinies he may direct. 

Mr. CREELMAN paints this side of the picture all too lightly. What President D1az 
has done to create a school system and his constant efforts toward the betterment of . 
all educational facilities throughout the Republic means more to the thinking mind 
than the strategy of his many skirmishes. 

The judgment of a man whose work has been done in a very vortex of individual 
impulses merits close attention when dealing with human nature. 

Men are much the same all over the world, and nations are like men. They must be carefully studied 
and their motives understood. A just government is nothing more than the collective ambitions of a people 
expressed in practical form. True statecraft is a study of the individual man. It is the same everywhere. 
The individual always has a personal motive in supporting his government. The ambition may be good 
or otherwise, but, at the bottom, itis personal. The beginning of real government is the discovery of what 
that motive really is, and statesmanship should seek not to defeat, but to regulate the gratification of 
individual ambition. It has been my aim to do that in dealing with my countrymen, who are a gentle, 
affectionate, and grateful people, following their hearts oftener than their heads. I have tried to know 
what the individual wants and expects. Even in his worship of God a man looks for some return, and how 
ean human society expect to find anything higher inits members. Experience has taught me that progres- 
sive government should try to gratify individual ambition as much as possible, but that it must provide an 
extinguisher to be used when individual ambition burns too fiercely for the general good. 

The tinge of pessimism now seems justified. 

Mr. CREELMAN’s book is a fair and just treatment of the subject, and because of his 
exceptional opportunities of investigation should stand as an authoritative work. 

The book has a neat simple binding, is well printed and illustrated. 


Notes on Soil and Plant Sanitation on Cacao and Rubber Estates. By Haroup 
Hamer SmitH. London, John Bale, Sons & Danielsson, Ltd., 1911. Iii, 632 p. 
illus. Size 48 by 74 inches. Price 10 shillings, net. 


This work, while containing the very latest information on the newest methods of 
cultivating cacao and rubber, may be said to be a plea for scientific management in 
the matter of tropical agriculture. 

In the light of modern experience it is no longer contended that ‘‘farmers’ sons 
make the best farmers,’’ meaning practical farm work as the only initiation to agricul- 
tural mysteries; but now the up-to-date tiller of soil sends his offspring to the most 
convenient agricultural college, compelling a thorough knowledge of theory to be 
supplemented by practice at home. 

The same idea is especially applicable to the study of plant life in the Tropics. 

An issue raised im this book, which leads thought like a stream through the valley 
of consequences, is the matter of plant hygiene, and the suggestion that plant diseases 
be treated in a manner similar to diseases of man isan excellent one. Plant pest 
infection and spread should be made as much a matter of quarantine as the preven- 
tion of plague, especially in those countries that are opening vast areas to cultivation. 
The lesson of the boll weevil should not be without results. 

The author makes a strong case for the establishment of tropical agricultural col- 
leges, and his arguments justify the establishment of similar institutions in all Latin- 
American countries. 

The author has much to say on the practical side of his subject as well as the theo- 
retical, and in his volume will be found many helpful hints for tillers of tropical 
soils. 

The make-up of the book is suitable. 


BOOK NOTES. Vianl 


The Rubber Country of the Amazon. A detailed description of the great rubber 
industry of the Amazon Valley, which comprises the Brazilian States of Para, Ama- 
zonas, and Matto Grosso, the Territory of the Acre, the Montafia of Peru and Bolivia, 
and the southern portions of Colombia and Venezuela. By Henry C. PEARSON. 
New York, The India Rubber World. 1911. 228 p. illus. maps. Size 64 by 9 
inches. 


The heavy-caliber title of this book belies the light wit and easy style of the author 
in his descriptions. While a good deal of solid information is found within the covers, 
still it is all so skillfully woven in running comment on people and places of the 
Amazon country that there is nothing of the didactic in the paragraphs. Yet one 
learns from every page; for instance: 


Breakfast is 12 o’clock noon in Para, and while I was enjoying the meal I took occasion to chat with an 
American commercial traveler who came to Brazil once a year. It makes me proud to see evidences of 
American enterprise in foreign countries, so I asked him a few questions. 

“Do many commercial travelers visit this port?” 

“Tots of them,” said he. 

“How many American drummers are there in town at present?” 

“T’m the only one,’’ was the reply. 

“How many Germans are here?’’ 

“Righty ”’ said he. 


After drawing a picture of Para that evolves a pleasing mental picture of the world’s 
first rubber port the author reveals a whimsical insight into the psychology of the 
American abroad in telling of the arrival of ubiquitous Hamburg-Americaners. 


Every winter that great educational institution, the Hamburg-American Line, gathers together some 
hundreds of untraveled Americans and projects them upon the people of other climes. They learn many 
things in the voyages; that is, they have ample opportunity to do so. 

Sitting at midday breakfast in the Cafe da Paz one morning, I knew that one of these great excursion 
steamers had arrived, for the advance guard of the army that would soon overrun the city began to trickle 
in. They were a comely, well-dressed, respectable lot, and I viewed them with much interest. The selif- 
conscious swagger (we are all afflicted with it) that the men took on because they felt that many strangers 
were looking at them in a foreign tongue, was most exhilarating. The half-pitying glances that they 
cast about were not contempt, but simply embarrassment. They were wondering in their innermost re- 
cesses what the well-dressed foreigners thought of these fine specimens of American manhood. And those 
foreigners, sitting erect over their breakfasts, were probably wondering what the wealthy and somewhat 
noisy Americans thought of the fine specimens of Brazilian gentlemen that they saw for the first time 
Both were self-conscious to the last degree, only the Americans showed it and the Brazilians did not. 


Remembering that Manaos is a thousand miles from the mouth, the following de- 
scription of that coming city of the Amazon is enlightening: 


The city itself is a counterpart of what a young, rich, North American city would be that had grown up 
overnight. Not architecturally, of course, for the tropical world evolves a style of its own, and gorgeous 
colorings come without bidding and are most fitting. The public buildings were beautiful; particularly 
the $2,009,000 theater situated on an eminence in the middle of the city dominating all the rest. Palaces, 
parks, libraries, hospitals were very fine. Sandwiched in between them were waste places, old-fashioned 
tile residences, and much that showed the sudden growth of the city, but all this was being rapidly changed. 
When one considers that this city is a thousand miles from the seacoast, in the heart of a vast tropical 
jungle, with wild Indians within a hundred miles of it, its presence seems incredible. In a way it is as 
modern as New York or Chicago. The latest Parisian fashions are there, and almost anything that civ- 
ilized man desires is obtainable. Prices are high, to be sure, because both luxuries and necessities are 
imported and subject to a duty of 100 per cent. But when something besides rubber is produced by the 
magnificently fertile lands that surround it, Manaos will be one of the great and beautiful cities of the 
world and living as reasonable as anywhere. 


The author got a glimpse of the Madeira-Mamore Railroad in construction and then 
pushed far into the interior of the wild rubber lands. He tells his story interestingly, 
and while thanking him for a few hours’ charming mental travel, we cheerfully rec- 
ommend Mr. Prearson’s book impartially to the rubber planter or that indistinct 
being, the ‘‘lay reader.” 

The volume is handsomely bound, has numerous good illustrations, and is printed 
on first-class paper. 
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Vorlesungs-Verzeichnis (Scheme of Lectures) for the summer semester, 1911, of the 
Municipal Commercial High School in Cologne, Germany. 

That a German commercial school is thorough, and theoretical as well as practical, 
may be taken for granted, but an interesting proof of the last quality is found in this 
catalogue. It announces lectures on political economy, commercial relations, finance, ° 
citizenship, geography, and products. In addition, however, there are special 
courses in languages—Hnglish, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Russian, Dutch, Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Arabic, Turkish, and Persian—all given with oral methods, and com- 
bined with exercises in commercial correspondence and bookkeeping. ‘Many other 
subjects are presented, and even scientific technical problems of color, applied chem- 
istry, and diseases are discussed. The student who hopes to enter the foreign commer- 
cial field surely lacks nothing here for good preparation. 


Das Deutschtum in Siidamerica (The Germans in South America). By Dr. W. VaAt- 
LENTIN. Berlin, Hermann Paetel, 1908. Price 1.25 marks ($0.81). 

Although a book of only 112 pages, and restricted therefore to but slight description 
of any one country, it has great merit in the clearness with which the German emigrant 
movement to South America is traced, and the exactness with which the number of 
German inhabitants is given. Particular attention to Brazil (north, central, and 
south), Chile, Paraguay, and the Argentine Republic is given. The author has no 
hesitation in crediting South America with a wonderful future in the present century. 
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‘“‘The Real Value of a Merchant Marine,’’ by JAacop H. GaALLInGER, in “‘The 
Independent’ for March 2, is the title of a paper embodying strong arguments in 
favor of mail subvention. 

The most partisan opponent of “special privilege’’ can not but admit that if the peo- 
ple of the United States are to get their righteous share of the benefits to trade coinci- 
dent with the completion of the canal at Panama and a return in the way of an indirect. 
dividend on the $400,000,000 invested in that project, it is only fair that ships flying 
the American flag should be entitled to special toll rates. But there are no ships flying 
the American flag. 

The decadence of the American marine is a fact, and it is also a fact that the carrying 
trade of England, with Germany and France in a lesser degree, has battened on this 
decadence. The provision has been so plentiful and so easily procured that the pros- 
pect of losing it promotes a raucous chorus of petulant protest from all interested in 
the subsidized ships of foreign nations. 

The violent outburst of opposition of the alien shipowner whenever Government aid 
is suggested as a means of protecting United States ships and shipbuilding is one of the 
strongest arguments on the side of ‘‘mail subvention.”’ 

Senator GALLINGER, who drafted a bill which provided Government considera- 
tion for American ships making ports in South America below the Equator, the bill 
unfortunately failing to pass the Senate, puts the case in clear and forceful language: 


These new lines to South America would run to what should be to the United States some of the most 
profitable markets in the world. The progressive South American Republics are all of them large con- 
sumers of the products of the North Temperate Zone, but under present conditions they draw most of their 
imports from Europe. The chief European nations have had the wisdom to provide adequate means of 
mail, passenger, and freight communication. Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, even Portugal 
and Sweden, have national steamship lines to South America, all aided or encouraged in some way by 
their Governments. It is easy for South American merchants to send their orders and receive their goods 
from Europe. It is very difficult, indeed impossible, for them to communicate in any quick and satis- 
factory way with the United States. 

Argentina, with but 6,000,000 people, imports merchandise valued at $302,765,895 annually; Uruguay. 
with only 1,112,000 inhabitants, imports $38,643,035; Brazil imports $179,690,125 worth. Of this last year 
they bought but 14 per cent from the United States. Other and nearer Latin-American countries—the 
-West Indies and Mexico—with which we have good, swift, regular communication by American steamship 
lines, running under the law of 1891, bought last year substantially 50 per cent of their imports from the 
UnitedStates. Therecan not be theslightest question thatan adequate American steamship service would 
soon lift the United States into a similar commanding position in the markets farther south. From the 
other side of South America the story is the same. Chile and Peru, out of total imports aggregating about 
$125,000,000, bought only 9 per cent from the United States, because not one American steamship runs or has 
run for many years in regular service between our ports and the ports of Chile and Peru. For all our com- 
munication with these great purchasers we are to-day absolutely dependent on foreign shipping. 


Incidentally we may remark that Argentina has now a population of about 7,000,000. 
This, however, does not modify in any great degree Senator GALLINGER’S statement. 
Putting the case concretely, the author says this: 


What department store in any American city engaged in a sharp contest for business would dream of 
intrusting to a rival store the delivery of its goods to its customers? Is it not the prime instinct of every 
successful merchant, a fundamental principle of keen competitive business, to maintain an active and 
comprehensive delivery service of his own? Would any merchant conducting such a business sell or lay 
up his own wagons, even if his competitor offered to do the work cheaper than he could do it? It would 
be a poor judge of human nature who would consent to such a proposition. His fellow merchants in the bank- 
Truptey proceedings which would certainly ensue would have grave question of his sanity. Yet that stupid 
merchant who would turn his delivery business over to a dangerous rival rather than be bothered with it 
himself has one conspicuous exemplar in the person of the United States. rae 
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Mr. GALLINGER then goes on to give the reasons for the decadence of the American 
marine and shows how England, a free-trade country, has made it a national policy to 
erant annually to British ships large sums for mail service, and in this way contribute 
largely to the maintenance of her position as ‘‘Mistress of the Seas.’’ He concludes 
with this paragraph: 

The United States has reached the parting of the ways on this important question. Shall we move on 
or shall we rest content with our present halfway commercial growth and depend for such scant increase 
as we may get on the grace of the shipowners of other and rival nations? Shall we leave to our competitors 
in Europe and to ambitious and aggressive Japan the mastery of those neutral markets from which in a 
few years we Shall be as surely and finally excluded as if a wall were built against our trade around the 
coasts of South America, Asia, Africa, and Australia? I do not believe that is the temper of the American 
people. I know that it is not the temper of the people of New England, or of -.ew York, or of Pennsylvania, or 
of Virginia, or of the Carolinas, or of the great States fronting on the Gulf of Mexico, or of the Commonwealths 
on the Vacific Ocean. And if the people only once understand the question it could not be the temper of 
the States of the Mississippi Valley and the Middle West, whose fields and factories produce a very large 
proportion of our entire exports and who must very soon find an increased market for the maintenance of 
their prosperity. ‘To them more than to anyone else in America is the real value of a merchant marine. 


In this connection it may be suggested that nations should guard their interests 
with the vigilance of individuals. Of such is their wealth, development, and strength. 
The extinction of American shipping supremacy is naught but national carelessness 


‘‘ The Panama Canal,’’ by Col. GEorGE W. GorruHats, United States Army, is the 
title of an article appearing in the February number of ‘* The National Geographic 
Magazine,” and it goes without saying that no one is entitled to write with more 
authority on this subject than the Chief Engineer in charge of the work. 

The lay reader has a general idea, rather hazy perhaps, of the difficulties and dis- 
couragements that have been ever at hand confronting those who have charge of the 
work on this Isthmus. Asa problem which has required great thought, time, patience, 
and work in solving, we have the question of controlling the floods of the Chagres 
River. The figures which Col. GoETHALS gives us are truly enlightening. 


The greatest difficulty of the Panama route is the control or disposition of the Chagres River and its tribu- 
taries. The Chagres River rises in the San Blas Mountains and drains a basin of 1,320 square miles, about 
half of whichis above the mouth of the Obispo River. Its course is generally parallel to the Caribbean coast 
line, so far as the mouth of the Obispo, where it turns almost at right angles to the westward, pursuing this 
general course to Tabernilla, whence it traverses a tortuous channel in a general northwesterly direction 
and enters the Caribbean Sea to the west of Limon Bay. ; 

The general elevation of the valley is but little above sea level to Bohio, where the low-water surface o 
the Chagres is 1 foot above mean tide. At the mouth of the Obispo, 13 miles from Bohio, the low-water 
surface is 48 feet above, and at Alhajuela, 11 miles farther, it is 95 feet above the same datum. Above Bohio 
the Chagres Valley is undulating, the hills becoming higher and steeper as the river is ascended, causing 
very rapid run-off of the rains, amounting to 100 inches and over in 8 or 9 months, the average dura- 
tion of the wet season. 

The maximum observed rainfall is 5.86 inches in 1 hour; the greatest recorded change in the river at 
Gamboa is a rise of 25.6 feet in 24 hours. Its discharge at the beginning of the rise was 8,200 cubic feet per 
second, increasing to 90,000 cubic feet per second at the peak of the flood. The excessive rainfall and pre- 
eipitous character of the hills inclosing the valley make it a torrential stream. The bars formed during 
floods differ materially, and are of sand, gravel, pebbles, and rounded stones 3 inches to 6inches in diameter. 
The sand and clay deposits are useful in giving suitable material for the impervious portion of the dams, 
while the gravel beds furnish ballast for the railroad and for other purposes. 

The Chagres River has 26 tributaries between Bas Obispo and Gatun, the largest of which are the Gatun 
and Trinidad Rivers, the former entering from the east with a drainage basin of about 160 square miles 
and the latter from the west, draining an area of about 390 square miles. Hach rises in the same character 
of country as the Chagres, and though with smaller drainage areas, they are of the same torrential char- 
acter and must be reckoned with in the general question of the control of the Chagres and its tributaries. 

Various methods for the disposition or control of the Chagres have received consideration. The first 
French company, in its attempt to cut a sea-level canal, found it necessary to provide diversion channels 
to care for the water of the rivers. Ihe new Panama Canal Co. adopted the plan of a dam across 
the river valley at Bohio, creating a lake above this point and discharging the flood waters to the level 
below by means of a spillway in the adjacent hills. The canal which the President was authorized to 
construct by the provisions of the Spooner Act was the lock type recommended by the first Isthmian 
Canal Commission in its report submitted November 16, 1901. This plan also provided a lake for con- 
trolling the Chagres by a dam at Bohio, following aiong the plans of the new Panama Canal Co., 
thereby utilizing to the fullest extent the work already accomplished. 
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As is known, the present plan for a lock canal is the one advocated by the minority 
of the board of consulting engineers convened by the President to consider the ques- 
tion of level. Two of the given reasons for accepting the conclusions of the five mem- 
bers of the board was the saving in time and the saving in money in the construction . 
of a lock canal. It is now generally admitted that the choice of a lock canal was a 
wise one, and even the most skeptical have at last been convinced. In this connec- 
tion Col. GOETHALS says: 


An English scientist, who has kept in close touch with the work since the Americans took charge, and 
who at first was skeptical as to the Gatun Dam, said, after a recent visit, that he was converted to the pres- 
ent plan because it is not a dam at all that is building, but a veritable hill. He also thought that the ex- 
pressed opinion of the board of consulting engineers, with reference to the Gatun Dam, namely, ‘‘That 
no such vast and doubtful experiment should be indulged in,” was now applicable to Culebra Cut. There 
are probably some who still believe a wrong choice was made, but a visit to the Isthmus is a sure cure for 
such cases, provided always that they are open to conviction. 


A mental picture of the main features of this waterway is given in the following 
paragraph, which tells the ambitious traveler of the experiences he may expect 
when using this short cut to the western sea. 


The canal which is now building consists of a sea-level entrance channel from the sea through Limon 
Bay to Gatun, about 7 miles long, 500 feet bottom width, and 41 feet deep at mean tide. At Gatun the 
85-foot lake level is obtained by a dam across the valley. The lake is confined on the Pacific side by a 
dam between the hills at Pedro Miguel, 32 miles away. The lake thus formed will have an area of 164 
square miles and a channel depth of not less than 45 feet at normal stage. 

At Gatun ships will pass from the sea to the lake level, and vice versa, by three locks in flight. On the 
Pacific side there will be one lift of 30 feet at Pedro Miguel to a small lake held at 55 feet above sea level 
by dams at Miraflores, where two lifts overcome the difference of level to the sea. The channel between 
the locks on the Pacific side will be 500 feet wide at the bottom and 45 feet deep, and below the Miraflores. 
locks the sea-level section, about 8 miles in length, will be 500 feet wide at the bottom and 45 feet deep at 
mean tide. Through the lake the bottom widths are not less than 1,000 feet for about 16 miles, 800 feet 
for about 4 miles, 500 feet for about 3 miles, and through the Continental Divide, from Bas Obispo to 
Pedro Miguel, a distance of about 9 miles, the bottom width is 300 feet. 

The total length of the canal from deep water in the Caribbean, 41-foot depth at mean tide, to deep 
water in the Pacific, 45-foot depth at mean tide, is practically 50 miles, 15 miles of which are at sea level. 
The variation in tide on the Atlantic side is 2.5 feet as a maximum, and on the Pacific it is 21.1 feet as a 
maximum. 

Provisions are made to amply protect the entrances of the canal. During the winter months occasional 
storms occur on the Atlantic side of such violence that vessels can not lie with safety in Colon Harbor, 
and during the progress of such storms entrance and egress from the canal would be unsafe. To overcome 
this condition, a breakwater will extend out about 2 miles from Toro Point in a northeasterly direction, 
which will not only protect the entrance but will provide a safe harbor. Whether protection on the east. 
side will be ultimately necessary is still an open question. 

The Pacific entrance requires no protection from storms, but the set of the silt-bearing current from the 
east is at right angles to the channel and the silting made constant dredging necessary. ‘To prevent this. 
shoaling a dike is being constructed from the mainland at Balboa to Naos Island, a distance of about 4 
miles. The benefits derived from it are already very marked. 

The projected lakes will submerge the tracks of the Panama Railroad for the greater part of its length, 
and as this road is necessary for construction purposes, and ultimately for the operation and maintenance 
of the canal, it is being reconstructed throughout, with the exception of a few miles at eitherend. It was. 
originally intended to pass the new railroad through Culebra Cut on a berm, 10 feet above the water surface, 
to be left for this purpose during the excavation of the channel through the cut, but the slides and the 
absolute necessity for keeping open railroad communication between the two ends of the line necessitated 
a change in the location, and a new line to the east of the cut has been selected. 

In order to hold its concession the French company continued work on the canal up to the time that 
the United States assumed control, and after the transfer of rights and property was formally made the 
excavation was carried on by the United States with the various tools and appliances then in use. 


So much has already been written in reference to the wonderful sanitary improve- 
ment on the Isthmus that it is not necessary to go into this further. 

The author takes up the question of ‘‘slides” and ‘‘breaks,’’ concluding that no 
danger need be anticipated from this type of disaster when the canal is once com- 
pleted. Most elaborate tests have been made and every precaution taken. 

Referring to the most interesting question as to when the canal will be completed, 
the chief engineer says that undoubtedly the official opening will be held January 1, 





GROUP OF SCHOOL CHILDREN AT BELLO HORIZONTE, BRAZIL. 


Photograph taken on the occasion of the presentation of the United States flag and the message of greeting which the school children of Knoxville, 
Tenn., sent to the school children of Brazil, through Dr. Lourenco Baeta Neves. Dr. Neves was the Brazilian delegate to the International 
Irrigation Congress at Albuquerque, N. Mex., and to the Dry Farming Congress at Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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1915, but the expectation is that the locks will be completed June 1, 1913. It is 
only a question as to when the work on the Culebra Cut will be done. 
In conclusion, Col. GOETHALS says: 


Much has been said and predicted as to the commercial value of the canal to the United States. In this 
connection it must be remembered that the commercial shipping of this country never required the canal. 
The trip of the Oregon in 1898 settled the question of the advisability of constructing an Isthmian Canal, 
and had the canal been built at that time, thereby saving that trip around the Horn, there is no question 
that it would have been agreed generally that the canal, even at an expenditiure of $375,000,000, was worth 
while. 

In whatever light the Panama Canal is viewed, it will have paid for itself if in time of war or threatened 
war a concentration of the fleet is effected without that long tedious uncertain route followed by the Oregon. 

It will practically double the efficiency of the fleet, and, notwithstanding the fact that we are a peaceful 
nation, our outlying possessions make the Panama Canal a military necessity, and it must be so recognized. 
From this point of view the debt should be charged to the account which necessitated its construction, 
and whatever revenues are derived from other sources are so much to the good. The traffic that will 
utilize the canal depends upon the tolls that will be charged, and the President has asked the Congress for 
legislation which will enable the establishment of rates. 

There is another policy which if adopted will have a material bearing on the revenues of the enterprise. 
Through the Panama Railroad a large expenditure of money has been made for providing the present 
working forces with supplies of all kinds. Though the railroad has been reimbursed for this plant, through 
fixed charges on sales, it should not be abandoned, but utilized for furnishing shipping with its needed 
supplies. Suitable coaling plants should be erected for the sale of coal to vessels touching at or passing 
through the canal. In addition, since oil is now used on a number of ships plying in the Pacific, such fuel 
should also be on hand for sale by the canal authorities. 

The extensive machine shops now located at Gorgona must be moved before the completion of the 
canal, and they should be established in connection with a dry dock that will be needed for commercial 
purposes, and utilized as a revenue producer for the canal. This policy also needs congressional action. 

With properly regulated tolls, and with facilities for fully equipping, supplying, and repairing ships, 
the Panama route would offer many advantages and bring to it a sufficiently remumerative return to 
pay not only for the operating expenses, but to gradually absorb the debt which the United States has 
incurred by its construction. 


‘‘ The Panama Canal and Latin America,’’ in ‘‘The South American Journal” for 
February 25, 1911, treats of the possible changes in trade currents coincident with 
the completion of the canal, also the effect on the progress and development of Latin 
American countries. 

The general conclusions are that those States in the immediate neighborhood of the 
cut will receive a tremendous impetus in commercial and agricultural development, 
but undoubtedly it is the countries on the west coast of South America where the 
greatest change is to be expected. These countries are generally spoken of as the most 
backward of the Latin republics, and it is unquestionably true that facilities of trans- 
portation will do much toward their advancement. 


In ‘‘ The Pan American Magazine” for March the Peruvian Minister to Panama, 
Hon. Feperico Atronso Przer, under the title of ‘“‘The Year 1915,”’ makes a 
suggestion that should be acted upon and carried out in its main features, because it 
is one of the best that has been put forward in the matter of a fitting celebration for the 
opening of the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Pezer’s scheme includes three celebrations at the three ports that rival each 
other in the benefits they will receive with the cutting of the canal—New Orleans, 
Panama, and San Francisco. The idea is this: 

Following out my line of thought I suggested the gathering of representative fleets from the nations of the 
world in American waters, in response to an invitation from the Government of the United States. The 
combined fleets should proceed together to New Orleans, where a great welcome would be accorded them; 
festivities in the Crescent City would occupy 10 or 15 days when the navies would steam out, accompanied 
by another fleet of pleasure craft, filled with visitors and sight-seers. They would proceed to Colon, where 


they would be greeted by the representatives of Pan America, gathered in the city of Panama, to ohld the 
Fifth Pan American Conference. 
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Then the stream of beautiful ships would pass through the canal, and, passing out at the Pacific entrance ° 
at Balboa, a royal salute would be fired by each vessel, each being decorated for the occasion with the flags 
of all nations and flying from each topmast the white flag of universal peace. 

After staying here a week or 10 days and attending the festivities provided for them, the fleets and accom- 
panying craft would proceed to San Francisco, where all would attend thefgreat peace festival to celebrate 
the opening of the canal and the World’s Fair, or International Exposition, dedicated to the cause of 
peace, good will, and the higher development of the human race through commerce, industry, and facilitated 
intercourse. 


The Peruvian Minister to Panama further suggests that the next Pan American Con- 
ference—the fifth— be held in the city of Panama, in 1915, a date already agreed upon. 
He advances as an argument for the holding of the Conference there the fact that two 
Pan American Conferences have been held in the Northern Hemisphere and two others 
in the Southern Hemisphere, and therefore he thinks that the geographical situation 
of Panama gives it a claim to the next meeting place. 

Mr. Prezxt even goes further in his article and advocates peace among all nations, 
with the erection of a ‘“‘universal peace palace” in Panama. 

He concludes with the advice that the best time for the celebration would be in the 
month of February. 

Without doubt some such plan as above outlined should be arranged, so that the 
opening of this wonderful waterway will be appropriately celebrated in a distinctive 
manner worthy of the world change which it inaugurates. 


‘Panama Canal—the End in Sight,’’ by Fretpinc Provost, appears in “‘ The 
Pan American Magazine’’ for March. 

In this article the author gives a résumé of the work done from the inception of this 
remarkable undertaking. 

In “‘ The Slaying of the Dragon,’’ in the same magazine, the different stages of the 
successful fight against yellow fever are described in detail. 

The author begins with LAVAREN, a French army surgeon, who made many inter- 
esting Investigations in the blood study of fever patients, and concludes with the 
work done by the American surgeons in Havana. As one of the by-products of the 
canal construction, we have an increased knowledge of prophylaxis, an inestimable 
benefit to humanity, which in itself justifies the vast cost of the work. 


‘‘ A Harvest of Tares,’’ in ‘‘Lippincott’s”’ for April, is an article by ForBes Linpsay, 
the well-known author and expert on Panama, in which he pictures in fiction the 
possibility of carrying yellow fever to the Orient when the trade routes through the 
canal are opened. 

This is a subject that has been discussed extensively by the medical science at large, 
and unquestionably the necessary quarantine regulations will be taken to prevent any 
such direful calamity as Mr. Linpsay foretells in his short article. 


It is exceedingly gratifying to the Director General of the Pan American Union and 
those who are associated with him in his work to read the accounts of the Pan American 
Commercial Conference appearing in the current numbers of the different trade papers. 
The editors of these periodicals are men entirely conversant with commercial conditions 
and therefore praise from them is the highest appreciation possible in any movement 
that had to do with trade. 

The “Exporters and Importers Journal” for March 18 devotes several pages to a 
brief résumé of the work done at the Conference, while ‘‘ Commercial America,”’ the 
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official organ of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, of which Doctor WILSON is the 
able head, contains an article very generous in praise of the good accomplished by this 
Conference. ‘‘ American Industries” also speaks very highly of the Conference, saying © 
that it was an event of international importance and one which it is fair to assume will 
have a direct and lasting influence on the future commercial relations of the United 
States with the countries of Latin America. 

The appreciation of our friends of our work in the promotion of commerce and comity 
among the Latin American countries will urge the personnel of the Pan American 
Union to greater efforts in the pursuit of the ‘‘ideal of all America.’’ 


In this same magazine will be found a general review of trade conditions in the coun- 
tries of Central and South America that is worth the careful study of any one contem- 
plating entering the Latin American commercial field. The material has been com- 
piled under the direction of the National Association of Manufacturers, which is a 
sufficient guaranty of its accuracy. 


‘‘ Ten Years of Argentine Trade,’’ an editorial appearing in ‘“‘ The South American 
Journal’’ for March 18, discusses the wonderful growth of the River Plate country since 
1901, and as straight figures are universally considered to be the best gauge of a coun- 
try’s prosperity, we reprint the table included in this article. 








Year. | Exports. Imports. | Total. | Balance. 
a x. ew | 
NOM ears ene MR PE Ee eee ees | £33, 543,220 | £22,791,949 | - £56,335, 1169 £10, 751, 271 
35, 897,345 | 20, 607, 851 56, 505, 196 15, 289, 494 
44,196,905 | 26,241,320 70, 438, 225 17, 955, 585 
52,831,505 | 37,461,194 90, 292, 699 15, 370, 311 
64, 568, 768 41, 030, 844 105, 599, 652 23, 537, 884 
58,450,766 | 53,994, 104 112, 444, 870 4, 456, 662 
59,240,874 57,172,136 116, 413,010 | 2,068, 738 





73, 201, 068 54, 594, 547 127,795, 615 | 18, 606, 521 
78, 683, 272 59,951,701 | 138, 634, 973 18,731,571 
73, 787, 337 69, 657, 555 143, 444, 892 4,129, 782 











Cl eS ReeA Rete Ratan ard Pee ein oe Seer oie tats Norge | 1.017.904. 301 130, 897, 819 





“Cruising With the Yahgans,’’ by CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG, appears in 
“The Outing Magazine” for April, 1911. 

The atmosphere of romance ever envelopes that perilous passageway discovered to 
the world by the mariner, MAGELLAN, thus giving him first claim to that coveted 
title, ‘‘cireumnavigator,” and we still recall our childish shudders at tales of the wild 
men of the Land of Fire. This isolated tailpiece of the world, seeming to be the last 
connecting link between the prehistoric and the present, has ever been the mecca oi 
scientists. The oft referred to voyage of the BraGin, with CHarLes Darwin as one of 
the expedition, left a broad trail in this part of the globe, and Braaie Channel is 
now found on all of the charts. 

Mr. Furton@’s expedition in this wild country was everything that can be qualified 
as sporting, and as he was in search of ethnical data, it can be also truthfully called 
scientific. We hope the information gained was commensurate with the risks taken, 
for a 10 days’ voyage in an open boat with one positive and three potential murderers 
implies a nervous strain that it is difficult to conceive of in the comfortable confines of 
civilization. 

Mr. Furtone spent some time in Ushuwaia, the ‘‘jumping off place” of the con- 
tinent, making this his headquarters. In addition to the dangers he ran from his 





SCENE, ISLAND OF TIERRA DEL FUEGO, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Though in 55° south latitude, a portion of the island abounds in thick forests. In the more open 
country thesheep industry prospers. 
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companions, nature also threatened him with her perils, as can be readily gathered 
from the following paragraphs: 


From the north another danger threatened. Sweeping here and there cross channel were fitful, dreaded 
williwaws, those swirling minature whirlwinds which suddenly drop down over the mountains with 
cyclonic force and sweep terrifically over the water, picking it up in aerial whirlpools and spinning the 
revolving spray along in their courses. So tremendous is*their force that they will cause an anchored 
steamer to surge at her chains or capsize an anchored sailboat under bare poles. I cruised Jater on a small 
vessel in Last Hope Inlet, whose pinnace was lifted bodily from the water by a williwaw, spun around a 
few seconds on its painter, like a top on a string, then shot below the water and sunk. 

Often the only warning one has of the approach of these, when near shore, is by seeing whole areas 0 
trees falling on the mountainside like ninepins, so fiercely does the williwaw strew its path. We dodged 
these williwaws, and just before the gale raced down on us, standing up and steadying the tiller between 
my knees, I obtained a photograph of that inimitable scene, not forgetting, however, when I turned my 
back on the Fuégians, to keep cognizant of their movements. A blow with a heavy ore or a shove of a 
powerful arm would send me forever into the icy waters. 

Rush-h-h! and the gale struck us. I headed the boat before it, then brought her up a little, for to make 
Tierra del Fuego it was necessary to quarter. Her sail, being stepped too far forward, coupled with her 
great length and narrow beam, made her fail to respond quickly to her tiller and caused her to head too 
much into the wicked, short sea. The sudden changing of the wind-opposing current, when it first struck, 
stirred things into a veritable maelstrom. 

Never have I experienced a wilder sight. The four Yahgans facing me were the very epitome of stoicism 
and grim courage. They sat firmly holding their places, clinching thwart and gunwale, their black hair 
blown and whifted by the wind. Their jetty, heady eyes, lit with the eternal fire of self-control, watched 
the dangerous seas boiling down on our quarter from behind. Occasionally their eyes would shift to me. 
Once Yahgaashagan’s lips parted and a short-cut grunt issued through his glistening white teeth, warning 
me that an extra bad comber was bearing down upon us. t 

Twice they visibly clinched their holds more tightly to keep from being thrown out and fixed their gaze 
more intently upon me. How could any white man qualm before such splendid nerve and fortitude? 
The vicious wave bore down, struck, turned, and twisted us, seemingly both ways at once, then, in a last 
spasm, threw the boat on her beam ends. Those were anxious moments, when things hung in the balance. 
Less than a minute determined whether the passing wall of water would leave us mere specks, struggling 
for a few minutes until numbered stiff in the bitter, icy sea. With the greatest difficulty I held my posi- 
tion and handled the tiller. How we ever righted is a marvel, and, had I failed to have wedged the tiller 
head before starting, this account would not have been written. 

In the darkness of the storm we eventually made out the gloom of great mountains above us, and shot 
thankfully in under their lee. It was after midnight when we landed in the little bay at Remolino, the 
Lawrence’s ranch, where I had previously made my home. The whole lot of shepherd dogs rushed like 
a wolf pack down upon us as we landed, growled, snarled, and yelped at the Fuégians, but leaped about me 
and licked my hands in friendly recognition. I saw the Yahgans comfortably housed in a log rancho, and 
in half an hour was sleeping soundly in one of the most hospitable homes in the world. 


We sincerely congratulate Mr. Furtonc on his safe return. 


“Privateers and Pirates of the West Indies,’ by VioLteT BaRBourR, appears in 
“The American Historical Review’’ for April. 

This paper is an effort to fix the responsibility for the prevalence of piracy in the 
West Indies, and the author makes out a strong case against the greater nations of 
Europe who encouraged the sea rovers in the seventeenth century. England was the 
most persistent offender in this matter, with France, Holland, and Portugal ably 
seconding her efforts. 

The difference between privateering and piracy was simply the matter of a com- 
mission more or less legal (letters of marque, and reprisal). The effect on the world 
trade was the same. However, nice distinctions were quite apparent to the legal 
mind, and it is recorded that Sir Henry Morcan, whom we look upon as the arch 
pirate of this period, sued JoHn EsquEMELING, the author of “ Bucaniers of America,” 
or at least the printer of the English edition of this book, for calling him a “pirate,” 
whereas he was a “‘privateer,’’ recovering damages to the sum of £300 or £400. He 
seems not to have questioned anything else said about him in the book, and the 
record of his deeds was black enough. The story of the life of this son of a Welsh 
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farmer, although described many times, is worthy of another résumé, so we quote the 
following: 


In 1668 MORGAN received a commission from Governor MopyrorD ‘‘to draw together the English 
privateers and take prisoners of the Spanish nation,” the pretext being the ever-current rumors ofan intended 
invasion of Jamaica by the Spaniards. According to MORGAN’s own report of his adventure, drawn up 
afterwards at MopyFrorpb’s request, he and his fleet of 10 sail and 500 men were driven by storms upon the 
south keys of Cuba, and, being near starvation, landed to buy provisions. Meeting some French in like 
case, the English privateers joined them in a march across the island after the frightened inhabitants, who 
seem to have expected the descent. Reaching the north coast, the buccaneers attacked Puerto Principe, 
and, after an unusually spirited defense by the Spanish, took the town. MoRGAN’s account emphasizes 
the preparations he found in progress there for the conquest of Jamaica, and merely mentions that on the 
Spaniards’ entreaty they forebore to fire the town or bring away prisoners, but on delivery of 1,000 beeves 
released all. ESQUEMELING, however, described the way in which the captives were tormented to force 
them to reveal the whereabouts of the wealth of the town, and places the value of the booty at 50,000 
pieces of 8, which he adds, was too small a sum to pay the buccaneers’ debts at Jamaica, and therefore 
they were forced to attempt Porto Bello. 

Porto Bello was, next to Panama and Carthagena, the most important town in Spanish America, being 
the great market where European goods brought over by the fleet were exchanged for the products of the 
colonies. For the fortnight of the fair it was a great city, but during the rest of the year it was almost de- 
serted, the climate making it not a desirable place of residence. In size it was nothing more than a village; 
however, the warehouses where the colonial officials and merchants stored their goods made the town rich 
prize at any time, and its seizure would be an insult that Spain could not overlook as she had the imperti- 
nences of the privateers at sea. 

The French buccaneers refused to be party to the new enterprise, so the fleet that sailed for the Isthmus 
was entirely English. Landing under cover of darkness they surprised the town at 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing of June 26, 1668, and, as MoRGAN explains: “Seeing that they could not refresh themselves in quiet,” 
they stormed and took two of the castles that guarded the entrance to the port, and the third surrendered. 
This left the town at the mercy of the buccaneers, and they remained in it, plundering and carousing, until 
early in August. The president of Panama sent a force against them, but the buccaneers were not too 
demoralized to beat back the Spaniards, and wrung from the wretched citizens the full ransom of 100,000 
Pieces of 8, which they demanded for the town and prisoners before setting sail. Then, according to Es- 
QUEMELING, occurred an incident that calls to mind some of the adventures of FRANCIS DRAKE: 

““The President of Panama, by these transactions, was brought into an extreme admiration, considering 
that 400 men had been able to take sucha great city, with so many strong castles * * *. Thisastonish- 
ment was so great that it occasioned him for to be satisfied herein to send a messenger unto Captain MORGAN, 
desiring him to send him some small pattern of those arms wherewith he had taken with such violence so 
great a city. Captain MorGAN received this messenger very kindly, and treated him with great civility. 
Which being done, he gave him a pistol and a few small bullets of lead, to carry back unto the President, his 
master, telling him withal, he desired him to accept that slender pattern of the arms wherewith he had taken 
Puerto Velo, and keep them for a twelvemonth; after which time he promised to come to Panama and fetch 
them away. The governour of Panama returned the present very soon unto Captain MORGAN, giving him 
thanks for the favour of lending him such weapons as he needed not, and withal sent him a ring of gold, with 
this message, ‘that he desired him not to give himself the labour of coming to Panama, as he had done to 
Puerto Velo; for he did certifie unto him, he should not speed so well as he had done there.’ ”’ 

Tn coin alone the spoil is said to have amounted to 200,000 pieces of 8, which was divided among the free- 
booters and squandered promptly on the fleet’s return to Jamaica about the middle of August, 1668. 


After this followed the second expedition, the details of which are so very well 
known. The famous buccaneer, however, threatened to embarrass the statesmen of 
England by his uncontrollable energy, and he was ordered to London to explain cer- 
tain of his doings. 

HENRY MorRGAN was also dispatched to England to defend his raids on the Spanish towns, but his com- 
mission from MopYFORD proved sufticient justification for everything that he had done. He was hand- 
somely lionized in London as the hero on whom DRAKE’s mantle had fallen and amused his entertainers 
with stories of Spanish treasure and English adventure. At court hecaught momentarily the fancy of the 


ing, who madea knight ofhim. In 1675 he returned to Jamaica as lieutenant governor of the island and 
commander in chief of its forces, and until the end of his life figured turbulently in local politics. 


Bearing on this same subject, that most interesting book, ‘“‘ The Buccaneers in the 
West Indies in the XVII Century,’’ by C. H. Harine, was extensively reviewed in 
the ‘‘ Bulletin” for March. 
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‘‘ What One Practician Has Accomplished in Mexico,’ by Robert Gray, M. D., 
Pichucaleo, Chiapas, Mexico, appearing in “‘ The American Journal of Clinical Med- 
icine,’’ for March, tells of some of the difficulties physicians find in establishing them- 
selves in Mexico. 

‘* Alkaloidal Practice in Guatemala,’’ by Cartos IF’. Secorp, M. D., ‘‘ A Doctor’s 
Life in Spanish Honduras,’ by Joun Asport, M. D., and ‘‘ Conditions and Medical 
Practice in Bolivia,’’ all deal with the life of the medical profession in these different 
countries, as their titles indicate. We can recommend them for the perusal of the” 
ambitious medical student who is turning his eyes to the horizon of Latin America. 


‘‘ The Monetary System of Honduras,’’ by Samurnt McCurnrock, in *‘ The Bankers 
Magazine” for April, is a history of the financial system of this Central American 
State, with the conclusions of the commission which was appointed to report upon 
the monetary system of Honduras, to the First Central American Conference. As 
these gentlemen made a long and thorough study of conditions, what they have to 
report is of great value, and therefore we quote it in full: 


1. That the national silver dollar has disappeared from circulation almost entirely. 

2. That the national fractional money, both silver and copper, is so scarce as to necessitate money from 
elsewhere and even token money from individuals as a substitute. 

3. That the acceptation by the State of the silver dollar of other countries, inferior in some of its require- 
ments, to the national money, results in eliminating the latter with serious prejudice to the general interests. 

4. That the acceptation of fractional money irom other countries is even more prejudicial since, in addi- 
tion to its requirements being likewise inferior to the dollar, it is almost always true that, outside of the 
country of its emission. no other will accept it. 


The commission made the following recommendations: 


1. That the gold standard be adopted as soon as possible, as it will facilitate commerce, both domestic 
and foreign, and make less noticeable the fluctuations in the rate of exchange. 

2. In case it should be impossible to get the five Republics to agree to establish the gold standard, there 
should be established, as one of the means to secure that desirable end, a unity in the coinage of the silver 
dollars of all the Central American Republics, with the stamp of the old Republic of Central America, 

sing the Mexican dollar model with regard to weight, fineness, and other conditions, and neither coining 
nor receiving silver dollars of any other class. 

3. That each of the States be at liberty to coin fractional money, at least the 25-centavo piece, which its 
internal trade demands, with the weight, fineness, and other requirements which it deems convenient, 
the other States being exempt from the necessity of receiving it. 

4. That it be agreed, as a fixed point in the monetary system of Central America, never to introduce 
paper money which the Honduran people have not been disposed to accept in any case. 

5. That a monetary convention be entered into between the Republics of Central America and the other 
Latin-American States to fix the value of silver of each with reference to gold. 


The first Central American Conference met in Tegucigalpa, Honduras, January, 
1909, and passed the following resolutions with regard to the monetary system: 


1. The basis of the future monetary system in Central America shall be the gold and silver dollar at 
parity. 

2. The succeeding conference shall fix the date when the respective Governments shall proceed to change 
their respective monetary systems. 

3. No foreign silver money shall be legal tender in Central America after the date fixed by each of the 
Governments, and after there shall exist a national money. 

4, Each Government shall prescribe the conditions for the recoinage or exportation of the silver money, 
not national, shall fix the limit of coinage, and shall arrange for the settlement of the obligations contracted 
before the conversion of the system. 

5. The money of Central America created by this Conference shall be composed of the following denomi- 
nations: Gold pieces of $20, $10, $5, and $1; silver of 1.00, 0.50, 0.25, 0.10 cents; nickel of 0.05, 0.01 cent. 

In fineness, weight, and size these moneys shall be like those of the United States. They shall bear on 
the face ‘“Republica de* * *;” on the reverse, the shield of the Federation of Central America, with the 
legend, ‘15 de septiembre de 1821,” and below this the denomination. 
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‘‘ Presidents of the Americas,’’ by MircHett MANNERING, short historical résumés 
of all the American countries, with references to the present rulers, appears in the 
April number of the “ National Magazine.’’ 


‘* American Investments in Mexico,’’ by Joun D. Lone, in ‘‘American Indusiries 
for April,’’ while giving a timely summary of industrial conditions, hardly goes into 
the question of American investments as extensively as we could wish. 


“* Conditions Which Govern the Type of Car for City Service—Mexico City,’’ in 
‘*The Brill Magazine’’ for March, describes the difficulties to be met and overcome in 
the starting of the street-car system in the capital of the Mexican Republic. 


“The Use of Lime in the West Indies,”’ in the March issue of ‘‘ Tropical Life,” is a 
new theory on the fertilization of the soils of Cuba. 


“Brazil Diamond-Bearing Deposits—Minas Geraes, Bagagem, Agua Suja,’’ in 
“* Mining and Scientific Press’’ for April 1, is a short description of the diamond country 
of the Brazilian Republic and of the geological analogies of the soil of Agua Suja with 
the Kimberly district in South Africa. 


‘‘ Peru To-day. A Geographical Sketch,’’ by C. W. Surron, C. E., appearing in 
the March number of the magazine of the same title, contains general descriptive data 
on this progressive Republic. 


‘The Ecuador-Peru Boundary Question ”’ is the leading article of the South 
American supplement of ‘‘The Times’’ for February 28. Other special articles are: 
** Rio de Janeiro,’ by RoBerto DE Mesquira, ‘‘ La Paz Museum,”’ “‘ British Gui- 
ana,’’ ‘‘ Ancient Peruvians,’’ ‘‘ Village of the Jungle,’”’ ‘‘ Venezuela and Its Future: 
I.,’’ ‘‘ Paraguay,’’ and ‘‘ Progress of South America: From Buenos Aires to Val- 
paraiso by the Trans-Andine.’’ 
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Date. 
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Author. 





ARGENTINA. 


Third municipal census of Rosario. Data illustrative of the 
city’s rapid development. 


Foreign Commerce of Argentina for 1910: Transmitting copies of 
newspapers of Buenos Aires of Jan. 1, 1911. 

Argentine Industrial Census: Transmitting No. 12, for the Proy- 
inces of Mendoza and Jupuy. 

New municipal ordinance affecting theaters and other places of 
amusement. 

Trade Notes: More than 1,266 miles were added to the railway 
systems of Argentina during the year 1910, not including Gov- 
ernment lines under construction. New line from Rosario to 
Puerto Belgrano, Bahia Blanca, has been opened, and other 
lines in Province of Buenos Aires will be opened this year: 
These lines will facilitate greatly the transportation of the 
products of the country to the ports of the Republic. A sec- 
tion of a ‘‘ Pay-as-you-enter”’ car has been on exhibition at the 
Railway and Transport Exposition at Buenos Aires. Time 
for presenting models of automatic couplings to be used on the 
railways of Argentina has been extended by the Government 
to Mar. 31,1911. Argentine Congress approved bill authorizing 
the Government to spend $19,300,000 United States gold on the 
construction and equipment of State railways. Railway and 
Land Transport Exhibition was closed on Jan. 2. Work on 
new railway from port of San Blas to Patagones and Choele- 
Choele will be begun some time in January, 1911. Report of 
the Director General of Railways. Bill limiting the amount 
of baggage that may be allowed free entry into Argentina is 
pending in the National Congress. Agricultural Exhibition 
left a deficit of $192,786 United States gold. Population of La 
Plata on Oct. 31, 1910, was 97,651. Argentine Government 
has decided to work the petroleum deposits in the far south. 
160 acres of land in the Department of 25 de Mayo was donated 
on condition that a practical school of agriculture be estab- 
lished thereon. 


1910. 
Dee. 24 


1911. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


a 2 w w 


Jan. 
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Sugar importations, decree lowering duties on 


Argentine crops, 1910-11: Official publication regarding.......... 
Opening of new hotel for immigrants in Buenos Aires.-........- 
Statistics regarding exports of wool, 1909-10............-...-.--. 


Trade Notes: Arrangements made for line of steamers between 
Norway and Argentina. Amount of grain exported from Ar- 
gentina last year. Board of Hydraulic Works has signed 
contract for the construction of commercial port at Mar del 
Plata. Public works department of the Rosario municipality 
granted 2,092 building permits. Port of Santa Fe opened. 
Revenue of the municipality of Buenos Aires. New law 
courts. Aviation meet arranged by “La Nacion.”’ Returns 
of the civil register of Buenos Aires. 


Conditions of labor ins BuenosvAires sas see ee ere eee ae eee 
MOCUSTSNE LO ses ae yates eee ee eee eee Ceci aye sitet 
New publications in Buenos Aires.........--.---.--------------- 


Trade Notes: Municipal authorities have issued volume showing 
results of the Third Census in Rosario, taken in April, 1910. 
Statistics regarding population. Number of persons visiting 
theaters. Property owners. Value of exports in Argentine 
gold. Rosario to have a first-class casino. New port works 
of Santa Fe. Public lands in the Province of Cordoba. 

Trade Notes: Argentine consul in Canada reports that steamship 
service is to be inaugurated between Canada and Argentina. 
National market for live stock at Buenos Aires. Committee 
for the inspection of petroleum deposits in the Comodoro Riva- 
davia. Surveys by Division of Hydraulic Works at port of 
Comodoro Rivadavia. Arrangements made with Department 
of Immigration to have steamers touch at Bahia Blanca in 
order that immigrants may land. Opening of the Japanese 
Gardens of Buenos Aires. 

BRAZIL. 


Reportion beersscu seca ne ose era ae eee lence ee seiae 








Feb. 7 
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H. P. Coffin, consul, Rosario. 


R. M. Bartleman, consul 
general, Buenos Aires. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
H. Coffin, consul, Rosario. 


R. M. Bartleman, consul 
general, Buenos Aires. 


P. M. Griffith, consul, Per- 
nambuco. 

J. J. Slechta, vice consul gen- 
eral, Rio de Janeiro. 


SUBJECT MATTER OF CONSULAR REPORTS. 
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BRAZIL—continued. 


Marketuor automopiulesie-.2e) =< ees fen ee ny ccc memebers e 
ProduUGlloniOhenwlizerse seco ce a5. eae icine y= Wace sab se abe eae ees 


Marketdonrallwayematerial ss. s0 a -.-es eeu eetebcte eeecceee see EN 


Brazilian railroads opened to traffic..........-.....-.....-..---- 


Ironwndustry/im Brazeee 2-4. sen sce Neste sec e eee cee cme eer ae 


The Brazilian Exchange Bureau............-..--.-- 
Brazilian foreign trade—January to October, 1910 


Declared exports from Rio de Janeiro to the United States in 1911. ; 


Municipalitaxesin Rio dewaneiro...2---2-s2cns+-s2 ee seas ee 
Workingmen’s houses in Rio de Janeiro................-.---.--- 
Brazilian foreien) tradeiin 1OlQsse2 = 522 =f ae cee eae ee ee 
Elorseshoein> mm foreigniGountrieS.-..--.---=-<=.-++----=2-scee--< 


Watalocuesl. si oo 2 eaten see Saws e eet ee ee asst eee se 


Changes in steamship service to Brazil.................---...--- 


CHILE. 
Mankeiionimotoricarseenn esas. = asa: = aa ae atbeticceac cease oe 


FANTL OHIO DIES sess sae ees aisle on eB ee eRe Reet Ee 


Openins forswater-work SUppliese aqeeee eee encanta ee eee eee 


Petroleum and natural/gas in Chile. .2-+_-.--.-.-.--------------- ee 
Conditions in Chile at beginning of 1911.............-..--.--.-.- a 


Saltpeter mines not subject to embargo..........--------.------- 


Coalkconsumption ini Chiles ek: ssaee esas ase cars soci een eee 
ConditionsimSantiarea Chiles. 22 en sence en nc ee eee 


Count about defective American portable engines sold in 
e. 


Extensive navy yards and harbor improvements to be made by |.. 


Chilean Government. 


Misititoynursery, “Santa Imes ??.20ee oe ce eee eee cecil eco eas 
Conditions at Valdivia since great fire......-.......-.-.-.----..- Bi 
Banbedkwirein: Chile jie). 254 = sae eae ee Se eines eet ci if 


Trade and Industrial Notes: Incorporation of stock companies. 
Number of immigrants to Chile, principally from Spain and 
Italy. Vineyards of Chile. Deaths in Santiago. Exports for 
the first ten months 0f 1910. Contracts for schoolhouses. Coal 
for use on the Government railroads. Price ofnitrate. Chilean 
customs receipts. 

ailroad)irom:ebul LOnsauCes tas Mees gene Bae ee eee oe 


pnopeabions made by Chilean Congress for 1911............-.- ae 
Coallimtported*dunine TOO! <2... s. jae eae ssee-eee ee oeeee eee 33 


iRairoadsjanderconstruction: +.» -- ohne eee oe ee eee 


IBOLANGINGUSLEY aise. eee oo hea Bem oo ee en Eee eee Pee 


Comparative statement of declared exports.............-.-.-...- 


Increase in passenger and freight rates on Chilean railways... .--- ee 


HHECUTIC=laImp trad es see oo ee eee ae ere eee 
‘Erad eniribbOnsia.22ee we oe ica ee ae enews sas See oe eee 


Cost of gasoline, electric light, and gas_.............-.....-.----- : 


TRAE relic a 20s bee Oe a wera ene een een eae 
COLOMBIA. 
Supplementary report on prices of beer in Colombia_.......-..-- 


COSTA RICA. 
SAleonopucaleoods AblOd dea. ose eee nes eee eee -eecccnee scone 


CUBA. 
Railway construction in Cubas..2-s-a+-cs2sse2ee eee ees ce 


Cuban National Exposition of Agriculture, Industry, Arts and 
Work of Women. 
Awarding of contract for 4 gunboats. ..........-...-------------- 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 
Market for pharmaceuticalisuppliess- = 5--4-222----4-4-2ess2- 556 


Dairy farming in the Dominican Republic. ...................-- 

Cost of traveling in the Dominican Republic. -...............-.. 

Report showing, respectively, the barometer, thermometer, and 
higrometer readings and rainfall in Puerto Plata. 

Street buildine in Puerto lataseenen eae eee eae eee ae 


Table of receipts and disbursements, showing resources of muni- |... 


cipal revenue of Puerto Plata for the year 1910. 








1911. 
Jan. 6 





Feb. 


or 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


10 
11 
16 


Jan. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
doze 





Author. 


J. White, consul, Santos. 
Do. 


Do. 
J. J. Slechta, vice consul 
general, Rio de Janeiro. 


Do. 
G. C. Pickerell, consul, Para. 
J. White, consul, Santos. 
J. J. Slechta, vice consul 
general, Rio de Janeiro. 


Rea Hanna, consul, Iquique. 


A. A. Winslow, consul, Val- 
paraiso. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
C. H. Baker, vice and deputy 
consul; Valparaiso. . 


0. 
A. A. Winslow, consul, Val- 
paraiso. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Rea Hanna, consul, Iquique. 
A. A. Winslow, consul, Val- 
paraiso. 


Chas. H. Small, vice and dep- 
uty consul general, Bogota. 


F. P. Scott, vice consul pro 
tem, San Jose. 


John B. Jackson, American 
minister, Havana. 

James L. Rodgers, consul 
general, Havana. 

John R. Jackson, American 
minister, Havana. 


P. E. Holland, consul, Puerto 
Plata. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
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Title. Date. Author. 
ECUADOR. 1911. 
ATITOOLO DUES siNy Bi CHAGO Lee ee mee eee ae = ese emi Vari 2a\bleike. Dietnch, consul, Guay- 
3 aquil- 
Best sellinsyoods inh Cuad Obese = serene ee eee see aes Jan. 6 Do. 
ChimatetoiiGuayaquilesss-- see ss-seeeeee es: Jan. 14 Do. 
Municipal improvements in Ecuador Jan. 16 Do. 
Concession granted by Government of Ecuador to refine crude | Jan. 20 Do. 
petroleum. 
Concession granted by Government of Ecuador for the exclusive |...do---- Do. 
right to fish for mother-of-pearl in territorial seas and rivers of 
the Provinces of Guayas, Manabi, and Esmeraldas for six years. 
Concession granted by Government for the exclusive right to |..-.do-..-- Do. 
manufacture iron and metal beds in the Province of Guayas 
for five years. 
Why market for spool silk and silk thread was lost to American | Feb. 23 Do. 
manufacturers. 
GUATEMALA. 
Bow, tor ets GE ii ile 7a. Saye tae oe Neuer ere es Eee ters Jan. 5) Geo. A. Bucklin, jr., consul 
general, Guatemala City. 
Market: for orindin pe pmilisie ee ee ee eee ents ee ee eae oe do. Do. ; 
Market for cementss 35 2..csemactiss ee pe See eee eee ieee ae Jan. 6 Do. 
Sourceslofinfonmationtonicoiee se.) especie eee ene ee nee | ae doses Do. 
EAS tiOf AGEN tS 9-1. = het oe aeons ae ares a Nene eee ee eee orate do. Do. 
Market, for steamrollersce 3 ascetic eee nica et eee sane Jane 9 Do. 
Market fommachineryaeee os 5s see neo c ee aera eee Jan. 10 Do. 
Market forcandlemachinenyies. 4 -oeee eae eee ee era sere does Do. 3 
Opening oricival engineers-2--\-4-5--eee ee a= a Jan. 12} M. F. Friely, consul, Cham- 
periso. 
Market for refrigerating machinery .--..-.....--.-----------------|--- do....| Geo. A. Bucklin, jr., consul 
general, Guatemala City. 
@ypewin estore beim Kea ae ee er ere oar dozeee Do. 
MainingyiniGuatemalaraeeces- cee eee ee ofan Seer aa eee hee er dozsee Do. 
Market for cement. o-oo anette is 2 ase ciate See eae Jan. 17 Do. 
Market foncarpet Sweepers -s-— = eee eee ee ee eee Jan. 20 Do. 
Market forrebuilt typewilters so... cscs == se ee se ec eee ae doze Do. 
Mail-order:trad@. -..scceek esc mes eee eee cee ee aaa wetee Jan. 25 Do.. 
Sheet-metal building material................-...-.------------- Jan. 30 Do. 
Oil engines, pumps, grinding mills, ete.........-.-...----.------]--- d0=see Do. 
Rlantationamachinenyieees. ae oo oe eee eee ee ee eee ee een Goreee Do. 
Milinevandiothencabinets-secece ease ease eee eee eee Jan. 31 , Do: 
Mosaic: and floor tile se ja Aa cciis ss oe eee EE eee eae eee Feb. 1 Do. 
Pireless' cookers 23.225. tese se ee oe Se ao eee Feb. 3 Do. 
Plows, plantation and sugar-mill machinery..-.......-..-------- Feb. 4 Do. 
Obstacles to American exports to Guatemala............-------- “GO sas" Do. 
Rlantationsmachinenyasee eee] see nee eee ee eee ee GOnese Do. 
Hilters;and Stone wares soccc aces spe aaeeesoas aoe ee ee eee : Geo. A. Bucklin, consul gen- 
eral, Guatemala City. 
Disinfectants eee se eee Soe ee ae as oe oe eevee ete aia co Do. 
Sheet-metal building material....-...- Do. 
Coin-operatedimachinese sae cee ashe er pe eese ae ieee eee E Do. 
Pens, paper chips, and toothpicks : Do. 
Metal doors oaccs cco ieee eee soe lene Cee rerinas 5 Do. 
Bank notes; bonds) ebesee. sats. aches Seat eee ene rer Feb. 25 Do. 
Satiidsyin' otha he dee asta s meeo ke eye ace elmore Feb. 28 Do. 
Birearmssc asetwet ee eA adr seat ce eee eeie eet eee emiseesesiee Mar. 6 Do. 
Telephone and electric developments..........-..--------------- Mar. 8 Do. 
HONDURAS. 
Catalogue of the Agricultural School at Tegucigalpa.........--.-- Heder et Oy Acie: Hacherle, consul Tegu- 
cigalpa. 
MEXICO. 
Railway positionsiopenles pes: soe 2 epeeee sae sees seen meres Jan. 4)| Alexander V. Dye, consul, 
Nogales. 
Suppl y,of Guaymle sae ete assets ssc eee cence eeee ease Jan sive ie Me Voetter, consul, Sal- 
tillo. 
Market for cheese-cutting machines in Mexico.-.....-...-..----- Soedounaas Do. 
Market foramusical instruments. 2-922-222-5222. 222 Sa. - 0-2-2 eee EEO (aS a Do. : - 
Market ion buoysiald D0atSe essa. oe eee eee eee eee nese Jan. 11] L. Ae Haskell, consul, Sali- 
na Cruz. 
Market for pianos—plan for selling...............---------------- Jan. 13 | Geo. B. Schmucker, consul, 
Ensenada. 
Saltiproductions 265 ec same eee aioe seas Soa eee ee eee Jan. 16| C. A. Miller, consul, Tam- 
ico. 
FPA ATIOS Bere ee ooh a See NS oy eo EE ome SAS ESE SC IRS gE Jan. 17 Be W. Haskell, consul, Sali- 
na Cruz. 
Moxicamicolonization lawp--e 2 -eeseee ee pace eee soca Ee eee eee Jan. 18| A. J. lLespinasse, consul, 
Frontera. 
General data about Matamoros. .....:...-..---.-22.---s22+----¢ fidor J. H. Johnson, consul, Mata- 
moros. 
Publisherjiofdirectoryo 2: 22.22 22 See co. sob seek ce eee ee ieee domes P. C. Hanna, consul general, 





Monterey. 
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Title. 








MEXICO—continued. 


Comparative statement of merchandise declared for exportation 
to United States, calendar years 1909 and 1910. 
Market for fireworks 


Water-right concession in San Luis Potosi.....-..-.-.----------- 
Marke ttonibluin geass see emacs ses sso Ac cn ae omen aan eee se 


“‘Comiteca,” name given to a spirituous liquor manufactured in 
Comitan. 


Guatemalan silver money in Chiapas...-.-...-.----------------- eis 


Population of the State of Chiapas : 

Pan American Railway notes: 
of the Pan American Railway for 1910 over the year 1909 ranges 
from 15 per cent to 75 percent per month, as compared with 
the same periods of the year of 1909, both passenger and freight 
traffic having been much heavier and better paying. A num- 
ber of steel bridges have been put in during 1910,and more will 
be placed during the present year. 
practically re-tied. During 1910 the Pan American handled 
8,500 tons of coffee, which was shipped to Europe, United 
States, and Mexican points. Rubber industry is increasing. 

Comparative statement of merchandise declared for exportation 
to the United States for the calendar years 1909 an’ 
Salina Cruz. 

Cyanide treatment of ores at Parral, Chihuahua 


Annual report on commerce and industries of the southern dis- |.. 


trict of Lower California for year 1910. 
Market for musical instruments 


Market for toilet specialties 
MAnKetMOnmNe WOLEKSs 2h ihe ooo teen oo ead reinnigarateletnonineteioere 
Market for electric appliances 
Market for vehicles 





Résumé of imports through the Soconusco custom house 
YATIGAIRIn NOS ol Re Oe Ses ook ne Rees AS eee tama ac 
Mexican exports through Tampico 
Minerals in Yucatan 
Market for metal ceilings 


Market for marine boilers 
Chiapas mineral resources 


Market for automobiles 
New steamship line to Mexico 
na porta ti Onyomcoal ter seer eee. = Soars. sere eee ataleniieysi<i Ste) =ere 
European fruit trees for Mexico 
Telephone directory of Durango 


Market for roofing 
Imports of gloves—tariff 


Increase in exports from the United States to Mexico...-....-..- 


Monthly bulletin of Consular Trade Reports to be published by |}. - 


the Mexican Government. 
Extension of trade in northern Mexico 


Fireworks 


(OIEVE VISE RSLTU HS) tack Re SE ee ek Fe te es es a 
Candelilla shrub in San Luis Potosi 


Quicksilver mines in San Luis Potosi...........----------------- 2 


Date. Author. 
1911 
Jan. 20 | Chauncey Canada, consular 
agent, Puerto Mexico. 
wee eee ee eee eee Jan. 23 | Wm. Canada, consul, Vera- 
cruz. ‘ 
Jan. 24 | Wilbert L. Bonney, consul, 
San Luis Potosi. 
Adon A. V. Dye, consul, Nogales. 
Jan. 27 | A. W. Brickwood, jr., con- 
sul, Tapachula. 
dos =s- Do. 
Regsodenchoo sé ssoambenede SenbS dows Do. 
he increase in general business (a) Do. 
The whole line will be 
Jan. 28 | L. W. Haskell, consul, Salina 
1910, at Cruz. 
See He Scene lasts _.do.....| C. M. Leonard, vice consul in 
charge, Chihuahua. 
Edoeae- L. A. Sullivan, consul, La 
Paz. 
PE oe Ses ey ticrerseneee erences _.do.....| A. J. Lespinasse, consul, 
Frontera. 
eS ee crete Se ed eee ERI 2208.55 Do. 
aC Oseecr S. E. Magill, consul, Guada- 
lajara. 
Spy area Be eaten a Sielat ata rater cera 2c oases: 0. 
eadoseass Wm. Canada, consul, Vera- 
cruz. 
pen eee Jan. 31 | A. W. Brickwood, jr., con- 
sul, ig (rae 
Pe CLOseeee Gabe cGoogan, consul, 
Progreso. 
LA et ee Seren See ane SECS SE ASRS TOSC .do.....| A. B. Garrett, consul, Nuevo 
Laredo. 
PRR ae eee Meine Saar Feb. 1] P. C. Hanna, consul general, 
Monterey. 
RS ee ees eM LC yace at Se ey NS Loree en _do.....| G. B. McGoogan, consul, 
Progreso. 
Ese Ron Ok OU Maggs METRY peters met _..do.....| M. Letcher, consul, Aca- 
pulco. 
Bee Sah oe ea mee csatn 2 Neral a iment te lls SedOrese- Do. 
et CM Nn nh Se ch RU Atay es _..do.....| A. W. Brickwood, jr., con- 
sul, Tapachula. 
Me ae = okra eee eines cast a nctafewaaseeere Feb. 3] E. M. Lawton, consul, Oax- 
aca. 
By Saeed ei alee Marae rsy _.do.....| Geo. B. Schmucker, consul, 
Ensenada. 
Feb. 4) C. A. Miller, consular agent, 
Tampico. 
ERP Senn en Pepe Oe 2 SW Ras os yaya _.do.....| Wm. Canada, consul, Vera- 
cruz. 
IA RE PI Uy iar fone eres Et EF Feb. 6 | Charles M. Freeman, consul, 
Durango. 
Heo: 25s A.V. Dye, consul, Nogales. 
edge Oe Sure Cee ote an Geta oon es Feb. 7} Arnold Shanklin, consul gen- 
eral, Mexico. 
Feb. 8 | A.B. Garrett, consul, Nuevo 
Laredo. 
Sdotse-- Do. 
Tipe A as er eR 5 bo SRS _.do.....| Charles M. Freeman, consul, 
Durango. 
PeCdose=s = A. J. Lespinasse, consul 
Frontera. 
pect eee Do. 
SSCS Se See ee eree se Feb. 9] W. L. Bonney, consul, San 
Luis Potosi. 
ESC Ose ene Do. , 
=dob-eee L. W. Haskell, consul, Salina 


Salina Cruz Shipping Notes: Salina Cruz not made a port of call |-.- 


by certain steamship lines. English steamer making three 





trips a month from Salina Cruz to Acajutla, Salvador, and a. 
Japanese line represents the entire service for freight and pas- 
sengers south of this port. 


a Undated. 


Cruz. 
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Title. Date. Author. 
MEXICO—Ccontinued. 1911 
Coaling station of Japanese steamship line..........-...-..-.-.-- Feb. 10 | R. M. Stadden, vice consul, 
Manzanillo. 
Industrial and Trade Notes: Preparations being made looking |...do....| T. W. Voetter, consul, Sal- 
toward an early start in the construction of the projected rail- tillo. 
road from Camacho, Zacatecas, eastward to Mazapil. At the 
present time a tram line of 24-inch gauge is being constructed 
from La Paz station on the Coahuila and Pacific division of the 
National Lines, about 11 miles, to a tract of timber from which 
ties to be used by the new railroad will be obtained. There 
was sent by dispatch No. 129 of Jan. 27, asmall sack made from - 
Lechuguilla fiber, containing some date seeds. Because of 
short crop of almonds in Spain last year, opportunities of 
' introducing almonds from California are better than formerly. 
Most of the vinegar used is made from wine and comes from 
France. American layer raisins are being sold this year by the 
same stores which formerly sold Spanish ones. 
Market for phone appliancesse s.eer cer alee eee eee eee Eee Eeeeee ep elt pre Haskell, consul, Salina 
'Tuz. 
Newshotelimeecdeds ees he) 2 ve aC ee ele eaten te pea Feb. 14| G. B. Schmucker, consul, 
Ensenada. 
Rubbenandsheneqmenilandsepenesssee see eeet eee eee eee eee Feb. 15 | G. B. MeGoogan, consul, 
Progreso. 
Market formarinemaintss) sass seacee coe eee eee ee ee eee eee Feb. 17 Do. 
Packing of American goods for export..........---..------------ Feb. 18 | Wm. Canada, consul, Vera- 
cruz. 
Comparative statement showing total exports from port of |...do....| Wm. Alger, consul, Mazat- 
Mazatlan, Sinaloa, to all countries during calendar years 1908, lan. 
b b 
Censusiofithestateotisinalodeessosesee ee eeee nee eees eee heer eee Feb. 22 Do. 
Exports from Ciudad Porfirio Diaz District to United States for | Feb. 23] L. T. Ellsworth, consul, 


year ending Dec. 311910. 


IMotoniboatsassctissk. os bias Soe ala oesiee sper eee ise semescinn se eelee dowate 
Dutyoniscented soapsweeenc os sees ease ee eee eee es eetereel eee dover 
Developmientiof Western MexicOlsa-e-e-eeeeeseeeere eee esee eee Feb. 24 
Pianos. Where to get phone directory ..-.....-.-.-.--.--------|--* COs45 4 
Saleonopticalcoodsjabroadtasseeseesee eee teeeeeeeeeee eee eeenee Feb. 25 


Paraffin wax—no candle manufacturers in district...........-..- 





Blankibooksjiandistationanyessss--eeeeeeee ees e eee eee eee eeeeees Feb. 28 
Sheet-metaliubuildingumatentalessss esse eee ees eee aeeeeee Ben allsas dokmer 
Mail-orderstrad eu Sa N70 aa ep ene ek ee eee SCO-erere 
Comparative statement, with table, of the value of merchandise Mar. 1 
declared for exportation to the United States, from Aguas- 
calientes and Zacatecas, in the years 1909 and 1910. 
Difficulties in use of loose-leaf devices in Mexico..-...----------- Mar. 6 
Motor boatse ss Pee. eek, af ee ee ae oh ote east eye do.... 
Gowns, cotton, silk, and other dry goods...........-.---.------- Mar. 10 
Sulphur deposits of Lower California.......-...----------------- Mar. 11 
Placer sampling oil and artesian well-drilling machinery.......-.|-.. dover 
How to sell goods in Mexico—hints regarding catalogues......-. Mar. 16 
NICARAGUA. 
Route tonwestermiNicaraguanes see sae rece sees eee ce ee seen Jan. 26 
Strike in i@orintosyseaew secec eee eaters mee eeiesel «neces acc Feb. 13 
PANAMA 
Raising import Guties ce sue aces noeciet ale nets nce ees eee cece Jan. 21 
Decree regarding tariff on imports..................-----.---- ~--| Jan. 24 
AVAISIN PMI POTUGUGMeS eae oe sci cer cine cease asec ese ee eee eeee Jan. 27 
Foreigners/securing land (law: of 1907) 2222-22-22. s--2-se eee Feb. 8 
Trade Opportunities: Only one electric-light company in Colon.| Mar. 6 
PARAGUAY. 1910. 
imberin Paraguayeesee soos eh eee cee cee eee ie: NES bre et Dec. 23 
Methods ominiroducine 200GSuer eee seer et ee eee eee eEee eee ee eeeere WISdOL ne 
1911, 
Lighting systems and electric power. Building contractors. ...- Jan. 13 
Brazilian railroad interests in Paraguay..-........-.....-.--...- Jan. 30 
Report on the commerce and industries of Paraguay for 1910....1 Feb. 4 








Ciudad Porfirio Diaz. 
A. ve Dye, consul, Nogales. 


s. E Magill, consul, Guada- 
lajara. 

P. C. Hanna, consul general, 
Monterey. 

Arnold Shanklin, consul gen- 
eral, Mexico City. 

L.W. "Haskell, consul, Salina 
Cruz. 

A. J. Lespinasse, 
Frontera. 
Do. 

Do. 

A. Smith, 

calientes. 


consul, 


consul, Aguas- 


A. V. Dye, consul, Nogales. 
D 


0. 
E. Magill, consul, Guada- 
eee 

Geo. B. Schmucker, consul, 
Ensenada. 

Wilber L. Bonney, consul, 
San Luis Potosi. 

P. C. Hanna, consul general, 
Monterey. 


Jose de Olivares, censul, 
Managua. 
James W,. Johnson, consul, 


Corinto. 


A. G. Snyder, consul general, 
Panama. 

C. Campbell, jr., secretary of 
legation, Panama. 

A. G. Snyder, consul general, 
Panama. 

C. Campbell, jr., secretary of 
legation, Panama. 

J. C. Kellogg, consul, Colon. 


C. Ferris, consul, Asuncion. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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PARAGUAY—Ccontinued. ‘ 
911. 
Asuncionjas'a future/coaldepot.:......- 5-2 - 5-22 --------2-2-2-2 Feb. 6] C. Ferris, Consul, Asuncion. 
atlway SUpDIIeS wy. ses coe == Seca ce es ste ce soe ne cmeee sees Feb. 11 Do. 
PERU 
IPTICeS On Deerine bers: 2s0-ee hoo. ey Soke ee. Soe ese Jan. 28| W. H. Robertson, consul 
general, Callao. 
SALVADOR. 
Customs tariff system of the Republic of Salvador..............- Jan. 17| T. E. Dabney, consul gen- 
eral, San Salvador. 
Memoria de Hacienda y Crédito Publico.-............---..------ Feb. 6 Do. 
Minin rindusthry OlMoalVadOrs: c.-.0-=- cee eeceoeee Jeaee se esos Feb. 12 Do. 
URUGUAY. 
1910. 
Report on sale of optical goods in Uruguay.......-.-.-.-.------- Dec. 28 | F. Landon Goding, vice con- 
sul, Montevideo. 
1911. 
iorelgn(comimerce ol Urusuays.< tac eee ee = ease eee Jan. 13 Do. 
Montevideo municipal statistics, 1909...............-.-..------- Jan. 16 Do. 
New bridges and drainage works in Uruguay...--..-.-..-------- Jan. 17 Do. 
Customsireventie OP Wrurilayecn- oe ee ase as seace ee ce eee sei Jan. 23 Do. 
Awarding of asphalt-paving contracts in Montevideo. -....-...--- Jan. 31 Do. 
Bill for more asphalt paving in Montevideo........-...-.------- Feb. 8 Do. 
VENEZUELA. 
Change injVienezuelan tariff2562 5. (2. sess -sct eases nesses Jan. 14 Tseng A. Manning, consul, La 
uaira. 
Change of sailing days from Saturday to Wednesday by certain | Jan. 20 | Sheldon Whitehouse, chargé 
steamship line. d’ Affaires, Caracas. 
Hishandustryof Lake Maracaibo: -e55-- s25s---4-ee eee - tee ee Jan. 27| R. J 5, Totten, consul, Mara- 
caibo. 
Classification of various articles for customs purposes. ----------- Feb. 10 aan Leefmans, vice consul, La 
uaira. 
sawetorpayine Gebise sc e eas" pote ae se see eee e sera cee eee Feb. 17 | Herbert R. Wright, consul, 
Puerto Cabello. 
































COPYRIGHT REGULATION. 


The United States Consul General at Buenos Aires, R. M. Bartriz- 
MAN, reports that on February 4, 1911, a decree affecting article 7 of 
the copyright law of September 10, 1910, was issued by the Ministry 


of Education. The decree directs that there be created in the 
national library a section known as the ‘‘Legal Deposit,” in which 
will be registered the title of every work deposited, the name of its 
author, and the date of registration. A receipt, without charge, will 
be given to the depositor, and a list of the works deposited will be 
published from time to time. In the case of dramatic or musical 
works not printed the copy of the manuscript, signed by the author, 
will be sufficient for purpose of registration. 


ARGENTINE PROPAGANDA. 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs has issued a decree directing Argen- 
tine consular officers to give, at least twice a year, in their respective 
districts, lectures on the resources and general progress of Argentina 
and the advantages offered to capitalists, as well as to immigrants 
and colonists. 

POPULATION OF BUENOS AIRES. 

The United States Consul General at Buenos Aires reports that the 

population of that city on January 31, 1911, was 1,319,747. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE IN 1910. 


In the last issue of the BuLLEt«IN there were published the estimated 
figures of the foreign trade of Argentina for the year 1910. The 
official statistics are now at hand and reveal totals which exceed by 
many millions the estimated amounts, marking the year just passed 
a banner one in the commercial history of the Republic. 

The total foreign commerce amounted to $724,396,711, as against 
$700,106,623 for the year 1909—an increase of $24,290,088. 

The exports and imports, by countries, were distributed as follows: 




















| 
Exports Imports | Exports Imports 
Countries. (Argentine | (Argentine Countries. (Argentine | (Argentine 
gold). gold) gold). gold) 

a —— — ae | = | 

Great Britain=.-._-2-- 2: $80, 793, 485 |$109, 377,394 || Austria-Hungary.._.._- $1,867,703 | $3, 466,115 

Germanyer sls 2 ee eeee 45,054,817 | 61,128,888 || Uruguay............... 1, 533, 957 2, 262, 394 

TAN COMM ates 2 )to ae e ee 37, 761, 712 | 33,650,640 || Boliviass-...2...)2).1 12 578, 478 138, 335 

Belem eS cele 30, 480, 743 1.955985, 982 || Adin) Capers sia eens Wee eae 337, 254 64,396 

United States.........- 25, 323, 561 48, 418, 892) || Parapimayessesene oe see 143, 250 1, 554, 777 

IBTAZME Rar. st aem en ee 17, 542, 026 9, 103, 594 || Other countries.-......- 7,073,821 | 17,320, 486 

GAL Vey or es se eee 10, 474,862 | 32,776,115 || Othercountries (orders) | 103,783,235 |.......-..-- 

WNetherlands= 25. 322.2) 4, 300, 508 2, 517, 189 SSS SSS 

AS) ORIN Gels Nee a ee ee 2,870,077 | 10,910,910 Totalta4ee4 see 372,626,055 | 351, 770, 656 
(Cail (eye ae ate gece 2, 706, 566 481, 549 
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The imports in 1910 by classes of products were as follows: 














Imports Imports 
(Argentine (Argentine 
gold). gold).. 

Textiles and manufactures thereof....., $68,365,167 || Paper and manufactures thereof...... $8, 307, 701 
Iron and manufactures thereof........ | 43,119, 488 |) Tobacco and tobacco products. .-...- 6, 081, 719 
Wagons, vehicles, etc....-....-....--- | 35,095,183 || Electric apparatus and supplies. ...-. 5, 741, 530 
Stone, earthen and glass ware........- 30, 925,510 || Spices, ete.....--... Se ae = eres 5, 606, 643 
Binlding matenale soe. o nck ee | 29,237,334 || Animal food substances........-....- 5, 046, 871 
Agricultural products.............-..- | 18,921,823 || Legumes and cereals................-- 4,819, 925 
IS CVCL AROSE Eh apis eee oa Ye ae | 14,951,151 || Leather and leather products......-- 3,075,615 
Fixed oils, mineral and medicinal | Bain Gspandudiyes tee Gees ee nee eee 2,305, 042 

WiatersvetChe Met a Safe hos es | 18,892,439 || Vegetable food substances. ..........- 1, 914, 448 
Other metals and their manufactures..| 12,870,455 || Flour, starch, and like products. -.... 1,149, 681 
Chemical and pharmaceutical prod- MeivelSGOC ks Se aan ese noe ee 964, 442 

LC tS eee ee See en od OO See eh 12, 289, 907 || Miscellaneous articles...............-- 9, 814, 165 
Lumber and manufactures thereof..... | 8,670,726 Se 
Cacao, coffee, tea, yerba maté, etc... .. | 8,603, 691 BDO Gall es ge tan ate se enag mea 351, 770, 656 











The accompanying table of exports and imports of Argentina, for 
the decade 1901-1910, is of particular interest as it shows a steady, 
unbroken development in the volume of the exchange trade of the 











country: 
Exports Imports Total 
Years. (Argentine | (Argentine | (Argentine 

gold).a gold).@ gold).a 

$167, 716, 102 | $113, 959,749 | $281,675, 851 

179, 486,727 | 103, 039, 256 282, 525, 983 

220, 984,524 | 131,206,600 | 352,191, 124 

264,157,525 | 187,305, 969 451, 463, 494 

322,843, 841 | 205,154,420 | 527, 998, 261 

292, 253, 829 | 269,970, 521 562, 224, 350 

296, 204, 369 | 285, 860, 683 582, 065, 052 

366, 005,341 | 272,972, 730 638, 978, 080 

397, 350,528 | 302,756,095 700, 106, 623 

372, 626,055 | 351,770, 656 724, 396, 711 








a All values are expressed in the Argentine gold peso, equivalent to $0.965 United States gold. 
INDUSTRIAL CENSUS IN 1910. 


The Bureau of Commerce and Industry of Argentina has recently 
issued the industrial census of the nation for 1910, showing that there 
are in operation in Argentina 31,988 industrial establishments, 5,750 
of which belong to citizens of the Commonwealth and the remainder 
to foreigners. The capital represented by these industrial establish- 
ments throughout the entire Republic amounts to $727,591,135, while 
the annual value of their combined production is $1,227,549,196. The 
raw material used by these industries in the processes of manu- 
facture during 1910 represented a total value for domestic materials 
of $532,560,339 and of foreign raw material $179,607,454. The per- 
sons employed in these industries in 1910 numbered 329,490. 

These statistics further show that there are 10,427 manufacturing 
establishments in the Federal District, 1,347 of which belong to 
Argentinians and the remainder to foreigners. The aggregate 
capital of the industrial establishments of the Federal District is 
$266,460,218, and their sales in 1910 totaled $534,739,589. The 
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value of domestic raw material utilized in the Federal District by 
the establishments referred to was $168,845,864, and that of foreign 
raw material $117,860,717, and the mumiber of people employed in 
them aggregated 118,435. 


SOAP FACTORIES IN ARGENTINA. 


According to a consular report from Buenos Aires, there are 200 
soap factories in operation in Argentina, with a capital of $1,096,070 
United States currency, and selling annually products valued at 
$3,014,304. One hundred and twenty-six of these factories are situ- 
ated in the city and the Province of Buenos Aires, while the remainder 
are distributed chiefly among the Provinces of the north. 


COAL AND OIL IMPORTS. 


The imports of coal into Argentina during 1910 amounted to 
3,326,355 tons, valued at $22,469,531 United States currency. Com- 
pared with the imports of the preceding year, this represents an 
increase of 1,138,725 tons. In 1910 there were imported into the 
country 71,305,506 liters of kerosene valued at $2,064,295, and 
39,478 tons of impure naphtha valued at $3,809,683. 


REAL ESTATE TRANSFERS IN 1910. 


Realty transfers in Argentina during 1910 aggregated 54,082 trans- 
actions, representing a value of 902,853,940.61 pesos ($397,255,734). 
Of this amount 50,437 transactions were negotiated in Buenos Aires 
at a valuation of 811,672,304.66 pesos ($357,135,814), and the remain- 
ing transfers were consummated in the Territories of the Republic. 
During 1909 the total valuation of transfers in the Republic was 
606,621,384.80 pesos ($266,913,409), covermg 41,054 transactions. 
Of these totals 38,622 transfers, valued at 528,768,397.84 pesos 
($232,658,094), were made at Buenos Aires. 


EXPORTS OF CEREALS IN 1910. 


In 1910 the exports—of cereals from Argentina consisted of 
1,900,000 tons of wheat, 6,600,000 tons of corn, 650,000 tons of 
linseed, and 370,000 tons of oats, or a total of 9,520,000 tons. The 
estimated value of these shipments per ton is as follows: Wheat, 60 
pesos ($26.40); corn, 45 pesos ($19.80); linseed, 145 pesos ($63.80), 
and oats, 45 pesos ($19.80). 


COMPETITIVE FLAXSEED EXHIBITION. 


The Bureau of Agriculture has been authorized by the Argentine 
Government to organize a competitive flaxseed exhibition. The cul- 
tivation of flax is one of the leading agricultural industries of the 
Republic, the exports of linseed alone in 1910 totaling 654,000 tons. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATIONS IN CENTRAL PAMPA. 


With the object of improving agricultural and stock-raismg con- 
ditions in the Pampa Central Territory of Argentina, the Government 
proposes to establish agricultural stations throughout the entire 
district, commencing with Villa Iris, Bernasconi, Epuvel, Quehuc, 
Macachin, and Guatrache. 


PROPOSED PISCICULTURAL STATION. 


The Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Agriculture, has recom- 
mended the establishment of a central piscicultural station in the 
Province of Buenos Aires. It is proposed to cultivate and develop 
the propagation of trout and other desirable fresh-water fish in the 
streams of the Republic. 


NEW AMUSEMENT RESORT. 


The Japanese Gardens of Buenos Aires, which have been in process 
of construction for some time, were opened last February. These 
gardens are situated on the bank of the River Plate and promise to 
become one of the most popular outdoor amusement resorts of the city. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONSULAR NOTES. 


Work will soon be commenced on the new freezing plant at the 
port of La Plata in accordance with the concession of the Argentine 
Government to a United States concern. 

A national live-stock market has been proposed by the Minister of 
Agriculture. This market would be in the vicmity of Buenos Aires 
and have a capacity for receiving up to 30,000 animals daily, where 
they could be kept in alfalfa fields, with water troughs and bathing 
places, until sold. The owners of the live stock would be charged a 
small sum per day for the keep of the animals. 


OIL FIELDS OF COMODORO RIVADAVIA. 


An interesting fact in connection with the petroleum deposits of 
Comodoro Rivadavia is that their discovery several years ago was a 
happy accident. A well was being drilled in search of water, under 
the direction of the Department of Mines, but instead of water oil 
was found. Notwithstanding the fact that neither the quality of oil 
discovered nor the extent of the deposits was known at that time, 
nevertheless great excitement prevailed in the district and attempts 
to claim adjacent lands became numerous. The Government, how- 
ever, in order to protect and conserve to the State these valuable oil 
deposits, exercising her right of eminent domain, acquired 5,000 
hectares of the land contiguous to the oil wells. 

Other borings were then made and the deposits were found to be 
extensive and abundant. The oil extracted, even in its natural state, 
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proved to be an excellent fuel with 50 per cent more caloric power 
than the best imported coal. It was at once substituted for coal on 
the engines running from Port San Antonio to Buenos Aires Lake, 

and was found to be most satisfactory under all conditions. . 

Petroleum deposits also exist at San Rafael and Cacheuta, Province 
of Mendoza, as well as in the Provinces of Jujuy and Salta; and a 
substance supposed to be petrified petroleum has been found about 
40 miles south of Lake Argentina. With the development of her 
coal and oil fields, and the commercial utilization of these in connec- 
tion with her other natural resources, the Argentine Republic is des- 
tined to enter upon a still greater period of prosperity and progress 
than ever before. 

CORDOBA SALT DEPOSITS. 

A fact not generally known is the existence in the Province of Cor- 
doba of extensive salt deposits. Experts who have investigated and 
studied the products of these mines proclaim them to be superior in 
many respects to the imported grades of salt. Up to the present 
period there has been no systematic exploitation of these deposits, 
but the press of Cordoba has recently agitated this question, and is 
now urging a scientific development of this mineral wealth. Properly 
exploited, the Province of Cordoba will find in these deposits a sub- 
stantial source of revenue besides affording permanent and profitable 
employment to a.large number of its population. 


ARGENTINA AT THE TURIN EXPOSITION. 


One of the pavilions which is bound to attract a large number of 
visitors at the Turin Exposition, April 30-October 31, 1911, is that 
of Argentina. The Government has provided a handsome edifice 
for this purpose, and in this building there will be offered a 
most interesting and comprehensive display of the agricultural, 
mineral, and industrial wealth of the nation. Among the special 
features which Argentina will present is an exhibit of the products 
of the country, prepared by the Bureau of Animal Industry. of the 
Department of Agriculture; another notable display will consist of a 
complete set of samples of the oil extracted from the newly exploited 
oil fields of Comodoro Rivadavia, in the southern part of the Republic. 
The Industrial School at jernennge Aires proposes to send a motor and 
several models made by the pupils of that institution, while the 
National Board of Kducation will exhibit a large collection from its 
museum, including relief maps of irrigation schemes, port works, and 
other public improvements. During the progress of the exposition 
numerous illustrated lectures on the agricultural, stock raising, and 
general industries of the Republic will be given; it is also proposed to 
set forth the resources of the country, the opportunities offered to 
immigrants and capitalists, while considerable literature bearing on 
these subjects will be freely distributed. 
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SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION TO PATAGONIA. 


A scientific commission consisting of Prof. Lewis and two stu- 
dents is to be sent by Amherst College, of Amherst, Mass., during 
July, 1911, to collect fossils and make a. biological study of Pata- 
gonia. Investigations will be confined principally to the territory 
between the Santa Cruz and Deseado Rivers. 


SCIENTIFIC EXPLORATION OF THE ANDES. 


The Department of Agriculture has arranged with Dr. Franz 
Ktun, a German scientist, to make a journey into the Argentinian 
cordillera of the Andes for the purpose of studying the unexplored 
regions of the Andean range. The investigations will be confined 
chiefly to the magnetic declination, geology, morphology, orography. 
hydrography, and meteorology of the unexplored districts penetrated. 
A collection of minerals will be made, and the possibilities for ex- 
ploiting the regions visited will also be studied. 


DONATION OF LAND FOR AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 


Mr. Fernanpo Berce1ioé has donated for a period of 10 years 
250 hectares of land in Bahia Blanca, Argentina, for the establish- 
ment of an industrial agricultural school. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER PLANT AT SORRENTO. 


An electric light and power plant at Sorrento, near the thriving 
city of Rosario, Province of Santa Fe, Argentina, is now in course 
of erection. The installation is to be provided with turbines capable 
of generating 30,000 horsepower, and will probably be ready for 
operation early in 1912. The Rosario electric tramways will be 
furnished with power from this plant, and the old installation at 
Avenida Pelligrini, in the city of Rosario, will be closed. Cables of 
a length sufficient to extend over 100 kilometers of streets will begin 
to arrive at Rosario in May next, and will be used at different points 
in that city for the transmission of current. The complete installa- 
tion represents an expenditure of £200,000, and when completed 
and put into operation will be one of the largest and best-equipped 
eleetric light and power plants in the Republic. 


RETAIL SHOPS IN ROSARIO. 


The census of commerce and industry shows the following results: 
2,417 stores supply the city with food; 426 stores deal in furniture 
and building supplies; 1,119 establishments handle clothing and toilet 
articles; 486 ship agencies and commission houses; 292 stores deal 
in metals; 348 sell personal ornaments and athletic goods; 86 handle 
writing materials; there are 120 sanitary shops; 100 stores selling 
cotton goods, and 214 general merchandise stores, making the total 
number of commercial houses in Rosario 5,068. 
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ROSARIO AND CONSULAR DISTRICT NOTES. 


Henry P. Corrin, the United States Consul at Rosario, reports 
that the municipal authorities have recently issued the results of the 
third census taken in April, 1910. An interesting fact noted in this — 
report is that the site to-day occupied by the city was first occupied 
in 1689. In 1743 a census was taken for the whole Province, which 
assigned to Rosario 1,240 inhabitants, not counting the Indians. 
The census of April, 1910, gives Rosario a population of 192,278 
inhabitants. 

A steel shot tower, 200 feet high, has just been erected in Rosario. 
The work was done by the Cooper Construction Co., a United States 
firm. 

Rosario is to have a first-class casino. Ground has been purchased 
for the site and the building will be completed within a year at a cost 
of several hundred thousand dollars. 

The new port works of Santa Fe have been opened and an added 
stimulus has been given to the business of this port. 


AN AMERICAN CONTRACT. 


The Government has accepted the tender of the Harlan & Hollings- 
worth Co., Wilmington, Del., for the construction of 6 first-class, 6 
second-class, and 6 mixed passenger cars, 4 brake vans, and spares, 
for use on the railway line from San Antonio to Mahuel Huapi. 


NEW ISSUE OF RAILWAY BONDS. 


The Central Railway of Cordoba, Argentina, has issued debenture 
bonds to the value of £500,000, and the Northwestern Argentine 
Railway has also authorized a bond issue to the nominal value of 
£1,000,000. These bonds bear 44 per cent interest per annum, and 
the proceeds of their sale will be used in the extension of the railway 
lines as well as in new construction work. 


LA PLATA TO BUENOS AIRES ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 


Construction work on the electric railway from La Plata to Buenos 
Aires, the concession for which was granted to Otto Franke & Co., 
on April 20, 1910, is to begin at once. 


MISCELLANEOUS RAILWAY NOTES. 


On March 20, the first section of the port constructed by the 
Rosario-Belgrano Railway Co. at Puerto Militar was opened to 
traffic. 

The Minister of Public Works has approved the plans and esti- 
mates of the first section of the State railway between Diamante and 
Curuzu-Cuatia. The opening of the railway from Mazan to Tino- 
gasta (Andalgala) has also been authorized. 
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RAILWAY EXTENSIONS. 


The Argentine Government, through its Minister of Public Works, 
has authorized the following lines to be opened to public service: 


BUENOS AIRES TO PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


Branches from Ramales de Maza to Tres Lomas, and westward for 
34 kilometers; Mendoza to La Cumbre, in the part between Las 
Cuevas and the Tunnel; Rawson to Arribefios, 62.15 kilometers, from 
July 1, 1911. 

CENTRAL ARGENTINE RAILWAY. 

From Las Rosas to Monte Grande, 31.4 kilometers; Cafiada de 

Gomez southwestward, 30 kilometers; Carmen northwestwardly, 


29.2 kilometers. 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


From Alvear to Olavarria, 103.4 kilometers, and branch from same 
between kilometer 5, the south shore of the Riachuelo and the central 
produce market; from Mar del Plata to the Atlantic coast, 3.1 kilo- 
meters, and Florencio Varela to Ezpeletea, 6.8 kilometers. 

On the 31st of July next, from Pringles to Corhue, 147.9 kilometers; 
Cooper to Cristiano Muerto, 72 kilometers; from the 20th of Septem- 
ber next, Alvear to Pigue, 110 kilometers, and between Alvear and 
Recargo, 68.6 kilometers; from 31st of December next; between Con- 
stitucion and kilometer 5, and on the 30th of April, 1912, the Mar del 
Plata station. 

For immediate service, Buenos Aires to Rosario, 376.7 kilometers; 
from Salliquelo, 135.3 kilometers; to Asturias of the line to La Plata, 
90.6 kilometers; branch to Ludefia, 14.2 kilometers; branch to Mata- 
deros, 21.2 kilometers; branch from Pergamino to Vedia, 120 


kilometers. 
CENTRAL CORDOBA. 


From July 31 next, the branch to Rio Ceballos. 
NORTHERN ARGENTINE RAILWAY. 


From Santo Tome to Posadas, 90.5 kilometers. 


Eg Oe SSD Ce a ) SSaewseey>y = 
CM SF = SS — SERN ve 
AUTHORIZATION OF LOAN FOR PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


The Federal Congress has authorized the President of Bolivia to 
negotiate a domestic loan of 1,500,000 bolivianos ($750,000) at the 
rate of 7 per cent interest annually and 1 per cent sinking fund, in 
order to obtain money for the sewering of La Paz and the procuring 
of a water supply for the towns of Oruro, Tarija, Cochabamba, and 
Santa Cruz. 
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REPAIR OF JAILS AND COURTHOUSES. 


The Congress of Bolivia has authorized the President of the Repub- 
lic to borrow 100,000 bolivianos ($40,000) for use in the repair of 
jails and courthouses, and in providing new furniture for the courts 
of the Republic. 


VALUE OF STAMPED PAPER INCREASED. 


A Federal law effective March 1, 1911, doubles the value of all 
stamped paper excepting that used for university and professional 
degrees. The value of stamped paper used on legal documents is in- 
creased 30 per cent over the year 1910. 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO BOLIVIA, FEBRUARY TO MARCH, 
1911. 

Through the courtesy of the Bolivian Minister at Washington, 
Senor Don Ienacto CaLDERON, the BULLETIN is in receipt of the 
following table of exports from New York to Bolivia for the months 
of February and March, 1911: - 
































FEBRUARY. 
Number of . | Value of 
Articles exported. packages, Weighs i | merchan- 
bundles,ete.| “PO8tams- | dise. 

Cotton: g00ds-7 2 asa se ee re a ya oes ele ee oe oe ese aes 1,381 63,923 | $31,645.38 
Miachineryines 2055 ae aul ee ee pel RN melee Ls he mee 244 33, 365 8, 482. 32 
JNO CC MIG ogo c5b Seana susbce d sane so oeaqso sesso oc seosnscseuadasess 255 _ 12,679 2, 476. 96 
lard ware. ci. oes apy ok Saya eee We el ea oe aS Me ee 103 8,579 2, 386. 46 
WGOCTOSCIO? SEP ASAE as tae a eae C95 REA a ea Ue epee ei 2,000 57,000 | 1, 562. 00 
Railroad: SUppliesas sey ean aS A Ce ep oe ieee 763 28, 430 1, 233. 00 
Miscellameouse Sirs Te MN et SR ON Tiara SiS yay aa 1, 482 70, 600 24, 188. 41 

Ro belie ga aks Be Be Te EUR ears SNe Ae | 6, 228 274,576 | 71,974.53 

MARCH 

Wotton BOOdS. oa) Gee he see eet eu Aree eat ae Cee ee | 1, 983 92,827 | $45,502. 23 
PUL OUT 10 Pe ENN MAE S10 A Reo Ec a | 4,800 219,300 | 12, 232. 00 
Ratlroadssup pu esenc 2) 2 ea san Pes SS has Se ree a ene gale nos 34 62,136 | 11,283.00 
Mae hin errs 22 iis 2 eons aN Ss aR AICS NR Hla ne Sarah 476 19, 424 | 7, 386. 92 
Ki@rOSSM ew: eee ai 2) Aaa ters) ne Pin gue i iL a eerie ng Rena ae | 6, 850 226, 450 | 6,178. 00 
TT ANG WAT eis sista UA LN ie ON VLE AY EE a a a ea Span cya EAS | 631 36, 849 | 6, 054. 50 
Foodstulfs 25. Gua 3288 oats ie Ges ee pay eae ees sen cree hE keg : 409 17 3583 |) 2, 840. 00 
PO Were poe ee Soe pape Nee AIC re OR Shah eee Ae ge Sie eee etre ey Seas SA Seg 2, 400 24,912 | 2, 520. 00 
JETCOBICO 2 rN Seen ae Ee tee Ieee ae er een a 14 1,055 | 243. 00 
Miscellaneouss:i3a5 5 a EE RIM See ese TAR eRe | 1, 429 70,226 24,700.31 

Mio talus: sss S enero a ND aR ices eta Nee emake Rance Rahal | 19, 026 770, 532 | 118, 939. 96 











SHOE FACTORY AT ORURO. 


A new shoe factory, equipped with adequate machinery for the man- 
ufacture of an excellent quality of footwear, has been established at 
Oruro, Bolivia. Much of the leather used in the establishment will 
be supplied from domestic hides, some of which are high grade and 
especially noted for their softness, durability, and finish. 


COLLEGE FOR GIRLS IN COCHABAMBA. 


The Commercial College for Girls in Cochabamba, Bolivia, had an 
enrollment at the beginning of the present year of about 300 pupils. 
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It was unable to accommodate all applicants because of inadequate 
accommodations and equipment. A small amount of money is avail- 
-able for the maintenance of the school, and the friends of the college 
are making an effort to secure from the Bolivian Congress an appro- 
priation for the purchase of a new building, or the enlargement of the 
old one, to such an extent as to meet the growing needs of this import- 
ant and flourishing educational institution. 


GERMAN MILITARY INSTRUCTORS. 


The Government of Bolivia has engaged three German military 
officers to teach in the Bolivian Army. 


MINERALOGICAL MUSEUM AT LA PAZ. 


The Minister of Industry of the Federal Government has issued a 
circular to the prefects of the departments requesting that they for- 
ward to the Department of Industry samples of ores, together with 
other data, on the production of mines for the purpose of establishing 
a mineralogical museum at La Paz. 


IRRIGATION FOR CONCEPCION. 


The Budget for 1911 contains an appropriation for tapping 
Camacho River at Saladillo and extending an irrigation ditch to 
the city of Concepcion, capital of the Province of Aviles. This will 
supply water for irrigation purposes to a large section of surround- 
ing country and should be of great value in developing the 
soil. The work is to be carried out under the direction of the Chief 
Executive. 


HIGHWAY FROM BANDERANI TO HUAILLAS. 


When the present repairs and improvements on the highway 
from Banderani to Huaillas are completed, there will be placed into 
easy communication two important points adjacent to the active 
trading centers of Oruro. 


BOND ISSUE FOR WIRELESS STATIONS. 


The Federal Congress has authorized the President of Bolivia to 
issue State bonds to the amount of 600,000 bolivianos ($240,000), 
the proceeds of which shall be used in establishing wireless telegraph 
stations at La Paz, Riberaalta, or Villa Bella, Cobija, Trinidad, 
Santa Cruz, Puerto Suarez, and Gran Chaco. The bonds are to 
bear an annual rate of interest not to exceed 8 per cent, and pro- 
vision is to be made for a 3 per cent accumulative sinking fund. 
The sum of 66,000 bolivianos ($26,400) is to be appropriated annually 
by the Federal Government for the payment of interest and sinking 
fund until the bonds are redeemed. The Federal revenues. are 
pledged to the redemption of the loan. 

84124—Bull. 4—11——1 é 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT AT POOPO. 


An electric light plant has been installed and opened to public 
service in the progressive town of Poopo, Department of Oruro. | 
The town of Poopo is situated near the beautiful Lake Poopo in one 
of the most picturesque and important agricultural sections of 
Bolivia. | 

ELECTRIC LIGHT SERVICE AT UNCIA. 

The town of Uncia, situated in the Province of Bustillo, Bolivia, 
has recently been supplied with an electric light service by the 
Salvadora Electric Light Co. at Miraflores. A motor powerful 
enough to operate two large dynamos is used for generating the 
electricity. 


TELEGRAPH LINE FROM UYUNI TO TUPIZA. 


The bid of Cantos Mayer for the construction of a telegraph line 
from Uyuni to Tupiza has been accepted by the Federal Government. 


TELEGRAPHIC SERVICE BETWEEN CLIZA AND VILLA ANZALDO. 


The President of the Republic has ordered the extension of the 
Federal telegraph line from Cliza to Villa Anzaldo, in the Province of 
Tarata. Funds defraying the expenses of construction are provided 
for in the budget of 1911. 


INTEREST GUARANTY ON ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 


An Executive decree of January 24, 1911, guarantees 6 per cent 
interest annually on the capital invested in the construction of an 
electric tramway from San Jorge to Araca, via Obrajes and Calcoto. 
The President of Bolivia will accept bids for the construction of this 
line, selecting from those submitted the one most favorable to the 
interests of the nation. 


MULATOS TO POTOSI RAILWAY. 


Eighty kilometers of the River Mulatos to Potosi Railway were 
opened to public service on the 1st of March of the present year. 


NEW RAILWAY FROM VIACHA TO LA PAZ. 


A proposition for the construction of a 1-meter gauge railway from 
Viacha to La Paz, without a State guaranty of any kind, has been 
made by the Antofagasta Railway Co. to the Bolivian Government 
and accepted by the Federal Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent ‘of the Republic. The term of the concession is ninety-nine 
years, after which period the railway, together with its appurte- 
nances, will become the property of the State. 

The Government will enjoy a reduction of 50 per cent on the 
freight, passenger, and telegraph rates of the railway company. The 
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company, on the other hand, may import free of duty, for a period 
of thirty years, the material and equipment necessary for the con- 
struction, maintenance, and development of the railway, and is like- 
wise exempt during this period from Federal, State, and municipal 
taxes. The company is also granted the right to run its freight and 
passenger cars’over the line of the Viacha to La Paz Railway, now in 
operation, and at present owned by the Bolivia Railway Co. (Ltd.). 


POTOSI TO SUCRE RAILWAY. 


Mr. Jacopo Backu, representative of the Bolivia Railway Co., 
has, through the Department of Promotion (Fomento), made a 
proposal for the final survey of the railway from Potosi to Sucre. 
Under the arrangement referred to, the Bolivia Railway Co. agrees 
to make a definite survey and to submit it to the Government 
for approval {within one year from the date of its acceptance of this 
proposal. For these plans the Government agrees to pay the rail- 
way company £15,000, which is the estimated minimum cost of the 
survey, and, all things being equal, to give the Bolivian Railway 
Co. the preference in the construction of the said railway. 

The law of November 27, 1906, provides that the revenue from the 
sale of the Guaqui to La Paz Railway shall be applied to the con- 
struction of the Potosi to Sucre Railway. The commercial interests 
of Bolivia, and especially of the city of La Paz, are urging the con- 
struction of this railway, which will penetrate one of the richest, most 
populous, and progressive sections of the Republic. It will open up 
to development and exploitation an immense territory of the coun- 
try which has hitherto been both expensive to reach and difficult of 
access. It is believed that few railway projects in Bolivia offer 
greater prospects of success or a richer return on the capital invested 
than does the proposed line from Potosi to Sucre. 





INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


According to figures appearing in “O Paiz” of Rio de Janeiro, 
there are now 3,258 manufacturing establishments in Brazil, having 
a total capitalization of 665,676,000 milreis,? and an annual output 
valued at 741,536,000 milreis. The total number of operatives 
employed is estimated at 151,841. 





a The milreis paper has an approximate value of 334 cents United States gold. 
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Of these, the cotton inills represent the largest investment, or 40.32 
per cent of the total capital invested in the manufacturing industry- 
There are 194 cotton mills, having a total capital of 268,370,000 
milreis, employing 51,992 mill hands, and turning out annually goods’ 
valued at 171,110,000 milreis. The annual output of manufactured 
cotton is estimated at 234,984,587 meters. 

The State of Minas Geraes has the largest number of mills, 36, fol- 
lowed by the State of Sao Paulo, with 23. Next in order comes the 
State of Rio de Janeiro, with 19, and the Federal District, with 15. 

The jute mills represent an investment of 15,800,000 milreis, with a 
total production valued at 22,390,000 milreis. 

The woolen industry occupies third place in textile manufactures, 
with a total capital of 14,848,000 milreis. The annual production is 
worth 11,375,000 milreis, and the number of employees is 1,957. 

The total amount invested in the silk industry is estimated at 
965,000 milreis, and the annual output at 1,042,000 milreis, while 
there are 244 persons employed in this industry. 

The total amount invested in the linen industry is estimated at 
1,230,000 milreis; while in the manufacture of aramina, 1,500,000 
milreis are invested. 


IMPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR. 


SOUTHARD P. WARNER, the United States Consul at Bahia, Brazil, 
submits the following table showing the total imports of wheat flour 
into Brazil during the five years 1905 to 1909, and the quantities 
imported from the United States: 

















United States. 
Total 

imports. Dar cen: 

Tons. / of total. 
QOS Ne Fs hs Rete SS 01 Sah ard ak algae Sea nen eA 140,464 | 20,000 14.2 
AQOG 28 os Lic, wees cic ee eC A oto aR nO eR a ae Tes cg eRe ys ORE 153,946 | 24,526 15.9 
BAY 0 y (PSRs Sree Uae ard Na ope RAUL RNG UA SS Bs Oyo tthe tes oO Si ec pee ead 170, 253 29,543 17.4 
OR fe he Ur eran AAS ES J Ni ay ie al OE a SN ey fe oi Ao 151,076 25,712 17.0 
100284 ANE BR Fie RS meena Ra i Ce auunbiin Ct? 146,305 | 26,525 18.1 
Gate Vigne Anas bi ecm Net) Ae a ER ae 762,044 | 126,306 | 16.6 








@ Metric ton, 2,204.6 pounds. 
TRADE OPPORTUNITIES. 


The United States Consul at Pernambuco advises that Brazil should 
afford a lucrative market for canned goods of United States manu- 
facture. 

Catalogues on typewriters, refrigerators, pianos, scales, windmills, 
school and office furniture, photographic appliances, clocks and 
watches, paints and varnishes, and flour would find interested readers 
at Santos, Brazil. 
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SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS FOR THE SALE OF LANDS IN THE STATE 
OF PARA. 


The legislature of the State of Para offers special inducements for 
the sale of lands in the northern part of the State, especially in Bra- 
ziian Guiana. Lands suitable for cultivation or cattle breeding, 
situated along navigable rivers or railways, can be purchased at the 
ridiculously low price of 1 milreis per hectare to the number of 100 
hectares; from 100 to 1,000 hectares may be purchased at the price 
of 1 milreis 100 reis per hectare; from 1,000 to 2,000 hectares, at 1 
milreis 200 reis per hectare, the price increasing 100 reis for eeu 
additional 1,000 hectares. 

etiGinell and grazing lands which are more than 6 kilometers 
distant from rivers and railways, will be sold at a 50 per cent reduction 
on these prices. Lands suitable for rubber culture are valued at 100 
per cent above the foregoing prices, while those situated in unex- 
plored sections of the State will be sold at one-half the above prices. 
Many of these lands are covered with hardwood trees, especially the 
rosewood. 


REPRESENTATION AT THE CONGRESS OF RACES. 


Dr. Jodo Baptista DE LacerpA, Director of the National Museum 
at Rio de Janeiro, has been invited to prepare a paper on the mixed 
races of Brazil for the Congress of Races which meets at London next 
December. 

PROPOSED AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS 


The Agricultural Association of the State of Minas is making 
arrangements for an agricultural congress at Bello Horizonte, in that 
State, some time during the current year, in which all agricultural 
associations of the country will be invited to take part. Dr. 
Lovurenco Barta Neves, the Brazilian delegate to the Irrigation 
Cengress at Albuquerque, N. Mex., and to the Dry-Farming Con- 
' gress of Cheyenne, Wyo., is one of the active organizers of the 
Congress. 


REPRESENTATION AT THE RUBBER EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 


The Brazilian Government will be represented at the Second Inter- 
national Rubber and Allied Trades Exhibition, which will be held at 
London, June 24 to July 11, and has reserved a space of 8,000 square 


feet. 
SHIP REPAIR YARD FOR RIO DE JANEIRO. 


A consular report from the Vice Consul General at Rio indicates 
that the Lloyd Brazileiro has recently closed a contract with a United 
States firm for machinery and other equipment for a ship repair yard 
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at Rio de Janeiro. This contract represents a $500,000 transaction, 
and explicitly states that all of the machinery and materials shall be 
of American manufacture. The plant is to be fully equipped and 
ready for operation within one year. When the plant has been placed 
in good working order and the workmen have become thoroughly’ 
familiar with the operation of the machinery, a complete shipbuilding 
yard will be installed. The repair yards which the present contract 
provides for will probably be the most important in South America. 


BIDS FOR STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN BELEM AND MANAOS. 


The Department of Communications and Public Works has called 
for bids for the navigation service between Belem and Manaos. - 
_ The contract with the Amazon Steamship Navigation Co. has 
expired. 

NEW STEAMSHIP SERVICE. 

The ‘Jornal do Commercio”’ states that Mr. Eugenio DaHNe 
and Dr. Gastao Nerto vos REts, an official of the Department of 
Agriculture of Brazil, left early in March for the United States to 
represent their Government at the inauguration of the steamship 
line between New Orleans and Rio, in connection with ‘‘The Brazilian 
Colonization and Development Co.,”’ of St. Louis, as announced in 
the last issue of the Buttetin. Mr. Srpney Srory, vice president 
of ‘‘The Mississippi Valley and South American Steamship Co.,” 
has been in Brazil since early in the year, making the preliminary 
arrangements for the new service. 

Mr. DaHNE will be remembered as the commissioner sent by the 
Brazilian Government to this country last year to make a special 
study of agriculture and immigration. 


NEW COASTWISE SERVICE. 


The Pernambuco Navigation Co. has been awarded the contract 
for the establishment of a steamship service between Recife (Pernam- 
buco) and Amarracao, Recife and Aracaju, and Recife and Fernando 
de Noronha and Roccas. 

According to the terms of the contract, the company will establish 
three distinct services, namely: 

Northern line: Two round trips per month from Recife to Ama- 
rracao, making calls at Cabedello, Natal, Macao, Mossoro Aracaty, 
Fortaleza, and Camocim. 

Southern line: Two round trips monthly between Recife and 
Aracaju, with stops at Jaragua, Villa Nova, and Penedo. 

Central line: Vessels will make one round trip per month between 
Recife and Fernando de Noronha and Roccas. 

With the consent of the company, the Government may make 
changes in the itinerary of the northern and southern lines. 


~ 
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_ Five steamships will be employed in this service, having a speed of 
10 miles per hour, ‘and with accommodations for 30 first-class pas- 
sengers and 50 third-class passengers and 200 metric tons of freight. 
The service must be inaugurated within twelve months from the date 
of the contract. 

The company will receive an annual subsidy from the Government 
of 99,995 milreis (approximately $30,000). 


PRECIOUS STONES. 


Mr. E. Bonrer Booess, representing a prominent lapidary firm 
of Germany, has been making an extensive visit in Brazil with the 
view of acquiring tourmalines, beryls, and other precious stones. 
During the past two years he has shipped to his country some 500 
kilos of these products. It is stated that he recently forwarded to 
Germany a block of beryl weighing 115 kilos and valued at 58 contos 
of reis (about $17,000). This was found in a place called Marambaya, 
in Arassuahy, Minas Geraes. Its dimensions are said to be 80 by 
24 by 23. 

IRON-ORE DEPOSITS. 

According to ‘“‘The Iron and Coal Trades Review,’’ an English 
syndicate has secured large iron-ore deposits in Brazil and is making 
arrangements for their mining and shipment to that country on a 
large scale. It is stated that the deposits are capable of supplying 
a very high class of hematite iron ore for many years. 


REGULATIONS OF THE WIRELESS TELEGRAPH SERVICE. 


The ‘‘ Diario Official,’ of February 8, 1911, contains the regulations 
governing the wireless telegraph service in Brazil. 


REPORT OF LEOPOLDINA RAILWAY, 1910. 


The year 1910 was a very profitable one for the ‘‘Leopoldina Rail- 
way Co.,” the receipts exceeding those of any previous year. The 
increase in operating revenue over the preceding year was £100,000, 
or 8.3 per cent, the gross revenues amounting to £1,316,000. It is 
expected that the company will be able to pay a dividend of 32 per 
cent, or an increase of one-half per cent. 

The total length of the company’s lines in operation is 1,580 miles. 
The company has within the last few years contracted for the con- 
struction of 570 kilometers of new lines at a cost of £2,000,000. 


PROGRESS ON THE GOYAZ RAILWAY. 


The total length of the main line of the Goyaz Railway and its 
branches is 1,400 kilometers. The surveys for both trunk and 
branches are now completed. It is stated that about 1,500 men are 
now employed on the different sections. Rails have been laid for a 
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distance of 138 kilometers from Formiga, and the line will soon be 
open to traffic as far as kilometer 130. The roadbed is now com- 
pleted for a distance of 143 kilometers. 


RAILWAY NOTES. 


The Government has approved the definite surveys and estimates 
of the branch of the Mogyana Railway, extending from Mogy-Mirim 
to Santos. 


BRAZILIAN RAILROADS OPENED TO TRAFFIC IN 1910. 


The railway construction in Brazil during the year 1910 represents 
the most notable progress of the past decade, according to J. J. 
StecuTaA, the United States Vice Consul General at Rio, and points 
to a rapid development of the interior districts by placing them in 
better communication with consuming markets, as well as by opening 
them to the outside world as markets for foreign goods. 

The total mileage added to the railroads already in traffic exceeds 
the gain in any previous year, and is characterized by a greater dis- 
tribution throughout the country and by a marked tendency to unify 
the several systems in the Republic. The railroads, extensions, and 
branches opened to traffic during 1910 were as follows: 


UNDER FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION. 





Central Brazil Railway: Miles. 
Lassance to. Pirapora,(Minas Geraes) 20. 2) San ee 87 
Caethe to Rancho Novov(Minas Geraes). |< oe. . <2 a 14 
Santa Cruz to Itacurussa (Federal District and Rio).........---.--.-..--- 18 

West of Minas Railroad: 

Bello Horizante to Capella Nova (Minas Geraes)...-..-.---------------- 25 
Rio Claro to Alto da Serra (Rio de Janeiro). ...-.-...-----+---+--------- Ho ae 

Cruz Alta to Ijuhy Railway: 

Cruz Alta.to: Kachinal (Rio Grandeido:Sul)ae seas 9 see eee 19 
POtal et Seo ce ais oA ake hehe ae tee ce aces cre. nS ae 180 


UNDER FEDERAL CONCESSION AND CONTROL. 


Madeira-Marmore Railway: 


Porto Velho to Kilometer 152) (MiGrosso) 21 2) -=2 a oe 95 
Baturite Railway: 

Miguel Calmon to Iguatu (Ceara):..-.......-:-..2--::---- es Rae ea 49 
Sobral Railway: 

Tpwto Novas Bussas (Ceara) 0225. eek a oe eee 38 
Rio Grande do Norte Central Railway: 

Taipu to Baixa Verde (Rio Grande do Norte)...................------.-- W 
Great Western Railway Company: 

Pesqueira to, ‘Barra, (Pernambuco) iy. seas en a eer ee ae 8 

amatahy: to: Grassas (Pamala yay)... 2. sees et reese eee, 6 


Timbo to Propria Railway: 
Esplanada to) Aporai( Bahia): . <2 S202 2ee eee ee ee es iy 
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Leopoldina Railway: Miles. 

Muniz Freire to Mathilde (Espirite:Santo)2-4..24-.-.--.2..2-5222 Geers 50 
Northwestern of Brazil Railway: 

mnaneamy tO Liapurar(eao: Paulo). 222 soe ss 2 oe eo 60 

ira puracenhupiag(Saor hago) ouster eer es an eee ene a ee 15 
Victoria and Minas Railway: 

Derrubadinha to Baguary (Minas Geraes).....-.-..-....----------------- 2 

Curralinho to Santo Hyppolito (Minas Geraes)...........-.---------+---+- 24 
Brazil Federal Railway: 

Baependy to Fazendinha (Minas Geraes)............------------------- 8 

Milfenacibranch! (Manas Geraes).. 022.2222 022. fee dh eo ee ee 5 
Goyaz Railway: 

Franklin Sampaio to Bambuhy (Minas Geraes). ...----.-.....---------- 20 
Paulista Railway: 

Palin tome derneiras(Sapre allO)e eo Se kr kag Ce ee 24 
Sao Paulo-Rio Grande Railway: ‘ 

Affonso Penna to Uruguay River (Rio Grande do Sul)...-...-......------ 164 

Sao Francisco to Hansa (Santa Catharina). ...........----..------+----- 25160 
Compagnie Auxiliaire des Chemins de Fer: 

Passo Fundo to Rio Uruguay (Rio Grande do Sul)...............-.-.-.-- 111 

Rosario a Santa Anna de Livramento (Rio Grande do Sul). ..-.---.-.-..-- 67 

Montenegro to Ligacao (Rio Grande do Sul).............-------.-------- 32 

SamtaLalizna do. Caxtas\ (Rio: Grande:do Sul)... 2242 Sg a ee PH | 

(Movin Ls Sates WER a ns Aa Be rk ees Mees ME eRe eee emer e seca Ne PA Lule Oars ais 913 


STATE CONTROLLED. 
Dourado Railway: 











irabiju' to Sao'Joao'da Bocaima (Sao Paulo) 2: 25252028. 4 Ae ese 25 

Sao Joao das Tres Barras to Ibatinga (Sao Paulo). ..........------------- 13 
Sao Paulo-Goyaz Railway: 

Bebedouro to Monte: Azuli(Sao Paulo)o- 24.3) ou Soa oe es Se 19 
Araraquara Railway: 

SantatA delta: to;Santa Isabel (Sao: Paulo)2223:2- 222 4. Sesh eead as - See 25 
Brazil Federal Railway: 

raneuimho to Villa, Braz; (Minas Geraes)..<. 25-2. 4. 2 ee 14 

MOAI RS. oo eee ey eek iu Fs Ba Pah uel oN age ogi 2a a gin ie oe re eg a 96 

Reta eles ore un) a TR CL Pils Soe (SES Ti eat ie SO Ae ery ee 1,189 


Of this total given for mileage opened to traffic probably about one-half was actually 
built during the year 1910. 





BIDS FOR VALPARAISO AND SAN ANTONIO PORT WORKS. 


The Chilean Legation in Washington, in accordance with instruc- 
tions from its Government, has issued a call for bids for the carrying 
out of extensive maritime works for the improvement of the ports of 
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Valparaiso and San Antonio. The amounts allowed for these works 
are as follows: 


Port of Valparaiso.....-...-- tibet wt ae kth Re Rn ETS EEE £2, 222, 000 
Port of San Antonios: 2). eee er yk. kis Ge 783, 000 
1 Noy e:1 re MAO eee nme rine sina tafe eto 4 es Soa eck s Fae 3, 005, 000 


The bids will be opened in Santiago on July 22,1911. All informa 
tion concerning the same may be obtained from the Chilean Legation, 
Washington, D. C. 

The cost of these important works will be covered from the proceeds 
of the £4,905,000 loan issued in London on January 24, 1911. 


BIDS FOR RAILWAY TIES. 


The Government railways have asked for bids for furnishing 290,000 
ties for immediate use in the railway construction of the country. 
These ties are to be delivered between April 1 and July 1 of the present 


year. 
BIDS FOR WATERWORKS CONSTRUCTION. 


The Director General of Public Works, Santiago, Chile, has asked 
for bids for the construction of waterworks at Orsono and Casablanca 
at an estimated cost of $30,209 and $6,918, respectively. There is a 
general demand for waterworks supplies, according to the United 
States Consul at Valparaiso, as the Government is pushing the matter 
for furnishing a better water supply for the towns and cities in the 


Republic. 
FOREIGN COMMERCE OF CHILE, 1910. 


A most interesting and comprehensive report, covering the social, 
political, commercial, and industrial development of Chile for the 
year 1910, has just been prepared and submitted by ALrrep A. 
Wrnstow, the United States Consul at Valparaiso. He states in 
this report that the general interests of Chile enjoyed a better year 
during 1910 than in 1909, and that the prospects are extremely bright 
for an even more prosperous period during the current year. The 
report is illuminated by numerous comparative tables covering the 
export and import trade of the country for several years back, and a 
general résumé of the various activities of the Government is included. 

The total value of imports for 1910 amounted to $108,627,188, as 
compared with $95,355,640 for 1909 and $97,202,960 for 1908. The 
total exports for 1910 are given as $115,792,811, as compared with 
$106,636,013 for 1909 and $114,571,027 for 1908. All values are 
here given in United States gold. 

The following are the detailed statements of the imports, by coun- 
tries or origin as well as by products, for the years 1908, 1909, and 
1910. 
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Herewith is an interesting comparative trade statement covering 
imports into Chile for the past six years from England, Germany, 
France, and the United States. 


COMPARATIVE TRADE STATEMENT. 





























Subjects. Year. | England. | Germany. ited France. 
AmimMaliproducises 5-2 eee. 9. esaeas- eee e ee 1905 $574, 566 $646, 876 $305, 870 $550, 182 
1906 552, 557 605, 483 466, 738 577, 785 
1907 1,071, 745 997, 142 919, 159 822,335 
1908 741, 848 685, 020 545, 312 489, 184 
1909 678, 632 738, 969 431, 261 776, 459 
1910 753, 683 689, 618 568, 771 943, 142 
Vegetable products (including fruits, grains, 
lumber tobaccoyete)) 2222.22 2. 18 1905 748, 926 906,069 | 1,203, 227 226, 406 
1906 1,814,476 | 1,546,462 | 1,660,440 281, 477 
1907 654,475 | 1,570,225 | 2,212,894 302, 939 
1908 1,098,521 | 1,693,315 | 1,284,957 414,115 
1909 1,493,931 | 1,704,323 | 1,299,001 402, 963 
t 1910 1,676,703 | 1,911,614 | 1,318,763 449, 857 
Mineral products (including iron and steel bars, 
plates, rods, cement, building hardware, etc.).| 1905 5, 798,039 | 4,857, 506 992, 282 719, 734 
1906 6,501,204 | 6,111, 267 883, 640 1,087,710 
1907 9,006,858 | 7,926,572! 1,455,746 798, 969 
1908 6, 456,157 | 6,396, 493 822, 594 556, 179 
1909 6,185,639 | 6,365,454 | 1,495,919 780, 878 
1910 5,962,177 | 7,507,759 | 2,431,407 872,036 
PRO LULES MEE GaN 54S 7 NE Cl a ns es 1905 8,827,770 | 4,826,275 705, 002 2,808, 087 
1906 9,278,112 | 4,551,909 552, 973 2,151, 756 
1907 | 12,147,909 | 6,515,336 711, 074 2, 098, 324 
1908 8, 208,927 | 5,739, 650 531, 273 1, 507, 694 
1909 | 10,412,753 | 5,512,716 744, 498 2, 214, 088 
> 1910 | 12,156,918 | 7,486, 407 817,003 2, 637,177 
OilSACoal Cte mer = spats os aan Ur ae ae a 1905 6, 163, 537 648,368 | 1,172,874 65, 842 
1906 6, 059, 228 740,517 | 1, 289, 869 44,917 
1907 8,826,542 | 1,128,425 | 1,383, 235 51, 369 
1908 5,449,173 | 1,013,519 | 1,961, 432 48,795 
1909 7, 365, 206 864,816 | 3,332,720 34, 837 
1910 8,691,669 | 1,037,557 | 4,147,655 78, 243 
IEDC MOUC ee sks caer ie oe ae EY cee Cle EI SE 1905 154, 053 600, 292 370, 428 82, 599 
1906 266,318 | 1,051,788 370, 154 105, 028 
1907 332,730 | 1,313,291 500, 366 139, 291 
1908 349,563 | 1,275,474 796, 036 110, 307 
1909 311,778 | 1,352,571 485, 079 118, 615 
: 1910 407,458 | 1,745,651 769, 072 118, 991 
\WMAGS Byiol ING (hy ike See eee tase oes sacaeedaae 1905 266, 885 101, 050 10, 592 232, 122 
1906 374, 315 147, 463 15, 298 316, 721 
1907 558, 521 332, 637 24, 300 641, 602 
1908 467, 781 265,279 |- 13,185 540, 985 
1909 466, 306 234, 964 8, 236 613, 728 
1910 596, 567 348, 751 18, 222 772, 756 
Chemicals, perfumery, etc.....-.--.--.-.------ 1905 265, 210 442,125 115, 340 253, 625 
1906 273, 246 521, 907 193, 523 294, 048 
1907 484, 385 850, 059 235, 801 426, 139 
1908 420, 964 887, 206 207, 722 358, 547 
1909 479, 511 817, 347 232, 282 353, 295 
1910 613, 639 847, 966 298, 628 394, 625 
Machinery sce rere as) 52 ao so Sale reais seg SN = 1905 2,971,047 | 3,866,989 | 1,961,692 204, 299 
1906 6,653,400 | 4,550,063 | 2,229, 237 326, 066 
1907 7,351,153 | 5,467,176 | 3,101,783 395, 531 
1908 6,014,590 | 9,068,898 | 2,502,349 283, 234 
1909 3,987,823 | 4,122,729 | 1,396,477 196, 098 
1910 2,739,225 | 3,266,020 | 2,724,965 310, 967 
PNDITIS GLC sists are eee ee Cae ery: eee 1905 134, 073 350, 957 38, 712 10,172 
1906 66, 796 350, 282 76, 743 20,941 ~ 
1907 380, 617 642, 817 103, 843 23, 885 
1908 226, 818 285, 081 62, 408 13, 212 
1909 292, 488 352, 253 96, 104 10, 685 
1910 504, 800 762, 941 215, 470 27,021 
WHATIOUS enti et eae hee ee ee ee ae 1905 55, 703 123, 360 11,781 39, 354 
1906 53, 659 127, 839 36, 299 38, 985 
1907 169, 488 256, 431 39, 716 72,391 
1908 140, 513 368, 490 45,084 144,771 
1909 168, 679 369, 899 79, 507 161, 849 
1910 237, 735 691, 787 59,818 406, 114 
MOLARS Ee Saree oe et on Se Nee tas Ne en aoe 1905 . 25,959,809 | 17,370,467 | 6,886,800 5, 192, 422 
1906 | 30,893,311 | 20,304,980 | 8,774,914 5, 245, 604 
1907 | 41,428,469 | 27,123,091 | 11,360, 400 5, 884, 151 
~ 1908 | 30,630,809 | 27,555,784 | 8,697,289 6, 286, 614 
1909 | 31,842,746 | 22,436,041 | 9,601,084 6, 617, 054 
1910 | 34,340,573 | 26,296,071 | 13,369,774 7,010, 929 
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Particular attention is directed to the steady increase in the 
imports from the United States. Though the year 1907 represented 
an abnormal growth, including heavy importations of building mate- 
rial and lumber for rebuilding the damaged city of Valparaiso, the 
year 1910 is positively normal and represents a revival of the natural 
industrial advancement of the country. It will be noted that for 
the period named the imports from the United States have increased 
very nearly 100 per cent. 

As has already been noted, the exports for the year 1910 exceeded 
those of 1909 by $9,156,798. The following tables show the detailed 
distribution of exports for the past three years: 


DETAIL OF EXPORTATION, 1908. 


A . Wine 
Animal | Vegetable| Mineral eel Gash. || Varias! | fatale 


Country of destination. products. | products. | products. 























liquors. 

GreatiBritaineee eee eee $3, 631, 225 |$5,371,171 |$45,384,261 | $354 |$13, 687 |$16, 234 |$54, 424, 932 
Germany 5 on ieee eee 1,525,492 | 1,091,718 | 21,728,637 | 17,580 | 3,212 |311,365 | 24,678,004 
WmiteddStatessese sass aee ers 73,473 111, 684 | 15, 858,588 AA oc cinaese 6,326 | 16,050,387 
TANCE Neg cc eee oe ee ine 595,178 79,402 | 6,244,076 68 365 | 57,870 | 6,976,959 
B2(=) 010 Col) ae ee ASL eee Sn 108, 733 943, 678 TG fog ay bel Ne ree 36,500 | 35,243 | 1, 252, 642 
HIE hype oe Sats uu ee Sula Dk 16, 934 32,905 511, 725 ASE isa tea a 588 562, 198 
Bele es ape ee ge 30, 830 50,750 | 3,077,166 | 1,034 |.......- 1,269 | 3,160,015 
ETON ar de SA SA en 16, 831 OOS 77B) | PECs |e n as Dales Seis 1,024 | 2,606,305 
Spain 42. Bee et 2 oo ae Ase eee 734 6995478 eee oleae 657 700, 869 
AT penting a5 eee 8 eee eee 15,181 548, 481 412,991 | 37,085 |........ 3,509 1,017, 347 
IB OLIVIA 55 Se ee ee US eR ee 25, 701 139, 672 131 5a | P3s4450 tees 26, 606 208, 739 
IROTE UGA: las ee Oe eer Sa ees | sate eee ZOGBY OR CGY) Ih aee ee Pall eo seooclocucesce 1, 244, 919 
Oru gays ee eee coer 623 129, 519 220 (el 2230 lees eeeee 7,563 142, 142 
BTA ZI 2 ce LR Ee) eh Se 3,456 | 176,443 6, 204 Oi eens 577 186, 921 
AIS TILA. isa. ANE oc oe Bees caste SER ae hcmaieee ee ASAPAS TE Nie oe sae |e ser eee | eee 484, 431 
CURD OT see eee ee 4,318 50,315 PN) |) BpZGPF lo eee on 4,177 64, 480 
Islands Malvinas...........-..-- 1,219 LONO22N ease 2A2 ease 675 11, 916 
Ofher{countriesse ae eee 146 15,188 TESS TAO i zeae ee eee eee 508 799, 824 

Motel 2s ayes Se a eas 6,057,610 | 8,846,617 | 99,161,027 | 67,818 | 53,764 |474,191 |114,571,027 











DETAIL OF EXPORTATION, 1909. 








Great Britain....... bs: aa $5,331, 180 |$7, 248, 424 |$32,341,806 | $358 |.......- $6,657 |$44, 928, 425 
Germany 42.0 eeeenh ce ees 1,574, 184 | 1,084,937 | 21,154,027 GUD os ee 28,159 | 23,841,981 
Writes tates eae eee eee 194, 253 13,711 | 19,441, 743 Sal ase 1,764 | 19, 649, 707 
Tania. 2. Meee <ooe Senphee 945, 633 87,950 | 4,133, 935 LOsble ase eas 49,096 | 5,216,909 
EVollantalcis,.1 eave eae 4, 863 DE GAG || SSW TE | eo Be llaua maaan 164 | 3,355,970 
Beleiim.<. thee aaa TOGUSAOM | eel OS SOR eroNG 75 Azan leeten lane ee ul 220 | 2,888, 440 
Perumtrcs: |, eelenet ek. Ranges 109,272 | 764, 298 154, 920 BRO saeco 2,745 | 1,030,818 
Areeritinas:). eee earl cle ae 8,407 | 726,923 10,072 | 40,260 |........ 7,518 793, 180 
Tpaliyss0 9 soon ec ae 35 2, 767 996, 450 10 1e [seers 788 | 1,000,141 
eae, aes 757.926: [5-5 cel cucu od saan cee eae ato 

609, 633 Beale OIS Mee ae 9,347 661, 084 

850 55 300u |. Sell wien 1,825 528, 184 

eee 308,400) deca. |oe soecte | oe coos eae 

PRT SY 394, 462 Tos WL al oe 

UE IR | RRS 305 (052): | cco acl cge coe te oe emcee 

LEGA CAR CIN ee Reais oS DIT S70 a ool eek ie ae oe eee emma eee 

175, 623 187,396 

119,779 120, 113 

a Calc eae ~ 91,673 

90, 330 90, 330 

57,757 57,757 

30, 485 53,019 

23, 820 34, 258 

3,871 32, 748 

















8,340, 730 |11,171,568 | 86,949,963 | 56,532 | 1,095 118,536 |106, 636,013 
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DETAIL OF EXPORTATION, 1910. 


























. . Wine 
con Animal | Vegetable} Mineral P 
Country of destination. products. | products. | products. |, ae Cash. | Varias.| Total. 

SIGTeA GB TIUA ee seattle sicteieeieise = = $5, 163, 334 |$3, 950,165 |$37, 266, 567 S20al aaa $6,515 |#46, 386, 858 
Winited’Statessss-sste 25-2 os. 287,755 | 124,628 | 24, 264, 299 SShiissa rae 4,108 | 24, 680, 878 
Genmanyerssss-6 ae sees = si eeeic ess 1, 783, 225 807,318 | 20, 479, 097 Gifs} eeceaean 72,649 | 23,142, 907 
APRA C Olea (strrn 14 Sere eats Shao we 1,171, 868 59,160 | 3,947,551 Gi ischecece 58,109 | 5, 237, 286 
WBC SHU erates site ciieslepeta is sels e's « 141, 317 59,259 | 3, 236, 880 S8yleaeceeee 943 | 3,438, 487 
ELollarid ewan eee ee heen: 12,814 ERO OX TORI Wa so arclladcousciallessoanae 2, 450, 843 
(SSVI 5 Se tl Ao ce See eee ares OM ee a a TAS || WORE GS ||os2eclbs|boccccce 1,398 | 1,990, 262 
CapeColonye sao seeecee sete ac | nace scoscite|o=seceneeee 14485167 [pees soltencittealeeeeaeee 1, 448, 167 
IBOMIWIals 2 Aateee = mete ee = ae se 67, 447 859, 350 147s LO; 2M eee eee 338,573 | 1,286,014 
PNT SOMGING cee ciee = clei oe ree 72, 935 849, 401 10,291 | 38,644 |.......- 77,503 | 1,048, 774 
Rem Sere ereyttsapatse acioec YS ans 106, 866 824, 568 26302871) 4500 eee aes 10, 963 969, 881 
TEST oe dateds suas See oe eee eae ee ot AEE 730, 215 IG) este ee aaa ee 730, 241 
IPG) Pita eee pe oe Cobo ee toRe ne el See aeEraed hoe asec. 58S; TAS! sethares elie rereeia| aeeeeee 538, 718 
RORUITsallerterets tices meen ee sealed jee c ccilain| bees seneters BLO; 2551 | Pere criss ese cee leeeiee ne 510, 255 
TESTA /5 5 Ae BEE eS 795 2, 204 439, 404 19) ese 986 443, 408 
(ORTEGA. ci ates ORS SUES SIRE a Lae eae US eee a 3435 823i)| soeee oe sees eal sees cae 343, 823 
DVAVBiisansceec need cen sane eabe te Sener aaeteH Geskeesecca 2580500) somes 52 | Se cencealbeseeeee 258, 566 
lWirifcaye weeecete see ec cauec cS. 16993) 200 85 7a Seen DBD | aeaccce 11,710 225, 909 
TBVRVAT 0 ba oe Pee ane nl ge 361 | 203,197 10, 085 ial eel ge a 213, 709 
(Menmar ke cee ettia- soc ose cc coe we acing ese -inee oes 125202) |G acoencisi|ecmiee ston mec cree 125, 202 
wie Crier eet eg ae See onc ee mane cetemee SO5534 se en ces [Ke meas see | aceccas 86, 534 
JUG TOD) 5 qin akc SOAS So ae yl Pat ante ere ae Sb S85 Pas ae shoes ealasee meee 85, 885 
PRAT Se Pree cnc ean eee 3, 280 495948) oan econ eae ae e 214 46, 521 
Other countries..............--. 9,654 34, 600 46, 676 696; eens s 2,157 93, 783 
Motalic (sche eaceees ces 8, 823, 644 | 8,074,523 | 98,234, 35 | 64,581 |....-.-- 585,828 |115, 792, 811 





From the foregoing export tables it will be noted that the United 
States rose from third to second place, during the three years 
1908-1910, in the value of exports received from Chile. 

The accompanying figures show the declared exports to the United 
States for this period: 


CHILEAN DECLARED [EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 














Articles. 1908 1909 1910 
IAT SENbIETOUS: PYTILES& 3\2i=)s)- seers sce oe coecewsewes eis ime sm ea Inet Saher $301, 050 $325, 906 
TERS aie, d dela Ge BORO oe aA eee Ie ota onan aie EEE een ae Eon) NAS a eae coane MeCodaqooodac 53,6 
TESS DS ec Te 3 eae ee oe el ee Peis CE Ro tN LN 3 Pe 6 il ee eee eel aoa seer oS oS 
(Hinchillalskins see yey err eee OOS NE ON UN ae 35, 266 64,188 209, 434 
(CUOWEP SECC. a See ae Sa ee a tee oe ee enee Seeerenne caer ae. 8,098 TAS20 eee ees 
WOPDETRDATS A ee ec Name Been Se Ae a Bee ad yaaa eats eee aoe ela eteleteretl ote eelaeietenerets 50,170 
@Woppe4n ores! ete Se ak 5. PSS So eck. - nected ace eee cmeseenecnese 2,510,288 | 3,311,939 2, 716, 293 
GOATSEANS Sere) eae ee ote See ee sion oe a cin tee econ since oe eeeeseals 15, 201 3,470 4,198 
IB AS SIC CTS peeree hee 5 Nae tence inet wi Scce ee SSR OEE eee een Meee meee 65083) | scence 
Goldhnicoppersbars sce. ce hots ene ee eee co eee eee Geo ee rl emecniaasteeias 26, 839 15,163 
GOT GTO TES rete tr Sey eae Sa eo enter ria RL eee 5,771 2,827 1,095 
BIOs Se eee 5k eS Lee eet fe nce Se aa ean le PvE ate poe NPR SP ae Realy Coa DE me eae tL 1, 634 5, 585 
IG Ginie ees rs UN ete Fh NERS Se nee etioera See ee a= BseSs Ceoe 255, 803 718, 100 893, 667 
AVESTT Sep = ne ER 2 nl ae Ue ee So | Re een 1,021 1,718 
PNGLOR AU eer en ee eo Sc eK RSS. caine Scab Meee en eae eeTemeeee 14, 765,250 | 18,769,236 | 22,866,660 
RETSOMANEIECtISerces eetiecis aon see aietic costs em carers ae DERN e eee , 866 3, 642 5,095 
Quite loi ch AS ae eR Ne Be ee ee oe aera See eames tocaen 10, 667 12, 428 16,914 
Shee pieasin Seem sen cern ese caso c ere lee sem ecto eraser eee 6, 216 19,645 35, 692 
STNKEPS Je Se eee eae Ae TEES ROE Be rae aU soa ooeedos 19, 289 15,217 
Silver ores 1,321,259 | 1,167,859 1,107, 744 
Walnuts CRD ee eee eae 1,175 
Wool 2 90, 927 49,010 72,716 
Miscellaneou 4, 422 5, 902 3,114 
Returned American goods. - 15,193 15, 368 28, 743 
19, 142,238 | 24,501,707 | 28, 429,984 








While most of the other exports amounted to about the same in 
1910 as in 1909, the quantity of nitrate received by the United States 
increased nearly 25 per cent. 


‘ 
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THE NITRATE INDUSTRY FOR 1910. 


The production of nitrate during calendar year of 1910 broke the 
highest record again, and reached the high-water mark of 50,781,331 . 
quintals,* against 46,579,656 quintals for the calendar year of 1909. 
The consumption for the nitrate year ending June 30, 1910, was~ 
51,981,561 quintals, against 40,263,282 quintals for the nitrate year 
ending June 30, 1909. The increased consumption was largely due 
to the work of the ‘‘nitrate propaganda,” backed by a working fund 
of $601,070, of which the Chilean Government paid $194,640. The 
following table gives a fair idea of what the ‘‘nitrate propaganda”’ 
has been able to accomplish during the last eight years and at what 
cost to the nitrate producers and the Chilean Government: 


Govern- 
Rial ment ap- World 








Year. consump 
Gncere: DIOPEE tion. 
Tons 
ALY] Jas AU eet ance Mey eNO NEI Oey ns Bee a ee, Cy AN eh EL ata Perla aa 1605943). 0e eee 1, 429, 000 
0 Ce Aes ee ee any Arle eS NSB PAS Ae ey Sa ee UN ae Ae eee 175,194) |e eee 1, 421, 
S05 rear Me ee sta neh ah a Soe Rare pk me Bey oes Sc 73509375 -ae cence , 043, 000 
MOOG 8 a.) secs es Ss ps havoc are Seay ee a EG ng epee a es Rinne Re CCI WES col BT GOM |S. ee re , 639, 
UN QO Kes 2 Ses Bk ee RR rs Ah RR OR go Mia ree ee ee esis We Seah es 329, 462 | $145,995 | 1,647,000 
CG) 0 5 A Se oa RO EARN AE MEU aie S Ce SNS is Sate ei oo 1 A a 364, 987 170, 327 | 1,733, 000 
UR che eee ee Skene eae ee Ree te OP ee eee ees ee Se eee 426, 782 194, 660 | 1,922, 000 
d 21) ery ies Ren weg eee a an atactar nein). Rani UND Ue ni Sok) BARE ak AE er 411,218 | 194,660 | 2,251,000 


It is proposed to expend more for the work of the propaganda 
during 1911 than was spent during 1910. The United States con- 
sumed 12,672,262 quintals during 1910, against 7,988,121 quintals 
for 1909. 

The following table gives the amount, in quintals, of nitrate 
shipped to the leading countries during 1908, 1909, and 1910: 








Destination. 1908 1909 1910 
Quintals. | Quintals. | Quintals. 

A SYe\ 2A tO Nes Ropers Ss Sie Pere SRL UR och ge Se ee HOS SR ee rae as ek een 1,389,374 | 1, ie if) oes 2,126, as 

British) Colum Dia eee Ee gaan ane Si SE Se ieee 0 re a 90, 20 97,8 
STAM CO ieee cist REIN io ae aL oR NS RB, NAME. raat ik i Re a 2,904,967 | 1, age. a ie 810, 508 
Grerimieiny:5) er Eee ae at BRR ALSO Sere eg hs ese LS 10, 916, 232 12; 471, 858 10, 653, 573 
Great Britaines ee. once eee Ae ee ee eR eles fey rents tls 17, 503, 565 15, 525, 423 | 19,010, 443 
FE OLN Shri GS 2) SO Ce Ny a Bee ee rics ts eee YS pens eae 1,840,399 | 1,842,809 , 220, 576 
uate Se te sis eh tt arnt 5 Sa ot ss ete ire eres Seeman estes icigycin steee 1,102,458 | 1,049,396 1, 154, 569 
VRPT eae eee © aes He a ane mian ease eum nid muri eeare. ka ON a ae a 113, 374 141, 350 369, 600 
San Gy ches lari sake gy se ae ma WS Se ore eee ate 239, 547 318, 024 425, 412 
UUMULE GES CALS HES 7! ec oe eR TN pees ON Soe ejay mrs Ss odo 7, 216, 484 | 10,113,798 | 12,591, 272 


During the year considerable United States. capital was invested 
in the nitrate fields of northern Chile, and several negotiations are 
under consideration at present for additional nitrate properties. The 
outlook for 1911 promises well for American interests in this industry. 

The price of nitrate increased during the year 8 cents per quintal, 
when it reached $1.78 per quintal, while the average price of nitrate 
for 1909 was about $1.76. 


a2 The quintal is equivalent to 220.46 pounds. 
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The outlook in this industry seems good for 1911, since the exports 
for the first forty-five days of 1911 exceeded those for the same 
period of 1910 by 2,507,648 quintals. 


COPPER PRODUCTION IN 1910. 


During the year 1910 the production of copper amounted to 17,987 
tons, of which 9,271 tons were shipped in the form of copper bars, 
and the balance as regulas and ores, as per the following table, pre- 
pared by the United States Consul at Valparaiso. The totals are 
given in tons: 


CHILE. 














Bar copper. Regulas Ores. 
Countries. 

1910 1909 1910 1909 1910 1909 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. ‘ons. ons. 
IDPGENG | Senoekeasteus sees eee ase eees 130,488 | 142,189 21, 925 17,329 | 451,679 498, 673 
IMTINC). Son ason see ue bec aone ee be aeseee 14,772 DAS ORB il (cas ee on a ee 105 6, 615 
Germanyeres te seen E ee cae ne ees E73 520) || ee Bee, sell Rae earch e, ule |g cs | Ronee peter 698 
IRIN Joo eee Cee nae eee ciae aero aa eee DP2TO i biyaeas een ike Mek Ohh Al fo Re: | eer ae | eet 
Wii tediS tates # sec. - jesse Saeco Scenes 21, 359 26, 441 62, 484 63,952 | 241,875 182, 070 

















The following table gives the number of quintals of fine copper 
exported to the respective countries during 1907, 1908, 1909, and 











1910: 
Countries. 1907 

Quinials. 

PMI SIANGE Aone rose Sodio ose Na aaae Seem aa eee aaa ee ee oss 181, 837 

TORT AOS anes es ee eS TE eee eee ete Peer 10, 678 

(ETIMAMIY Ma sae certo Meee he a TOE E A Bie a SR OER ES SS 1,175 

OC AAA Ba en Pe 2 Ae Sere ay yd fetes op ren mento 746 

imitedkS tates ss 6 sees kee eee 2 eae ee Ea SS eae ae 76, 687 











_ 1908 1909 | 1910 
| 

Quintals. | Quintals. | Quintals. 
294,204 | 244,008 | 228,833 
31,770 25, 611 | 14,791 
9 147 17, 529 
510) | een [ae 
62,101 93, 822 | 95, 544 








NotE.—The figures quoted in above tables cover the exports of copper from Bolivia and Chile, since all 
copper exported from Bolivia passes through the Chilean custom houses. 


CUSTOMS REVENUES IN 1910. 


The customs revenues of the Republic of Chile in 1910 were 128,- 
315,000 Chilean gold pesos of the value of 18d., or an equivalent of 
159,600,000 pesos paper (about $3,192,000). 
increase over the amount estimated in the last budget of 3,100,000 


pesos. 
follows: 


This represents an 


The customs revenues of Chile for the last five years are as 


Chilean paper. 
$103, 965, 000 
119, 978, 000 
148, 158, 000 
141, 435, 000 
159, 600, 000 


This notable increase is due to the growing commerce of the coun- 
try, and indicates that the commercial side of the Republic continues 
to develop with the increasing prosperity of the Chilean people. 


84124—Bull. 4—11 12 
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TRADE OPPORTUNITIES. 


Various consular advices indicate that there is a market in Chile 
for the following goods: School and office furniture, better grade of 
shoes, incandescent electric lamps, fire bricks. 


PRODUCTION OF WINE. 


The internal-revenue office of Chile gives the area of the vineyards 
of the Republic as 67,700 hectares and the total number of vines as 
275,000,000. The production of wine in 1909 amounted to 168,787,- 
000 liters, that of chicha to 37,650,000, and that of chocoli to 
16,500,000 liters. 


BANKS IN THE REPUBLIC. 


There are now five foreign branch banks doing business in Chile; 
of these three are German and two are English institutions. 

During the year 1910 the Banco de Chile increased its capital from 
30,000,000 to 60,000,000 pesos. The bank rate ranges from 10 per 
cent to 12 per cent, and there is a demand for all the banks can spare. 

The institutions pay from 1 per cent to 6 per cent on deposits—1 
per cent on checking accounts and 6 per cent on time deposits for 
six months or more that require a notice of four months before with- 


drawal. 
LOAN FOR PAVING VALDIVIA. 


The Federal Government has fixed the amount of £50,000 as the 
loan which the city of Valdivia may contract for the paving of its 
streets. The loan will be guaranteed by the State, and if made in 
the Republic may pay up to 6 per cent interest per annum. 


PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT OF THE PORT OF VALPARAISO. 


The commission appointed by the Chilean Government to study 
the question of improving the ports of the Republic has submitted 
a report to the Department of Finance, accompanied by plans, draw- — 
ings, and estimates. The works which the commission recommends 
will cost the State £2,250,000, and when completed will provide pro- 
tected piers sufficiently adequate to accommodate the entire traffic of 
the port of Valparaiso, with a separate wharf for the traffic in coal, 
the cost of which is included in the sum referred to. The plans sub- 
mitted also provide for the enlargement of the beach, the construc- 
tion of customs warehouses, the erection of cranes, and the installa- 
tion of necessary appliances and railway trackage for the expeditious 
handling of freight. When these improvements are completed and 
modern equipment introduced for this purpose, the present cost of 
handling freight per ton will be greatly reduced. 
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CITY MARKET AT VALPARAISO. 


The municipality of Valparaiso is to construct a modern market 
in the near future at an estimated cost of $150,000 United States gold. 
It is to be of reenforced concrete construction, firm and earthquake 
proof, and equipped with all modern improvements, including cold- 
storage rooms. 

BORAX INDUSTRY. 


A new impetus has been given to the borax industry in the north 
of Chile as a result of the opening up of the Arica to La Paz railway. 
The production of the works is estimated at about 5,000 tons per 
annum. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


The Chilean Government gave much attention to educational 
matters during 1910, with the result that more pupils began school 
“about March 1, 1911 (this being the time the school year begins in 
Chile), than ever before entered the schools of this country. At 
the beginning of 1910 there were 2,475 primary schools with 207,739 
pupils, and 2,517 teachers and 2,153 assistants. There were 72 high 
schools with 15,873 pupils and 1,031 teachers. There were 10 normal 
schools with an attendance of 1,316 and a corps of 35 teachers. The 
appropriation for the schools of Chile for 1910 amounted to $7,317,885. 
The Government also supports 10 commercial schools attended by 
several hundred pupils. 


PROPOSED AVIATION INSTRUCTION FOR THE ARMY. 


The city of Santiago, Chile, has recently been favored with aviation 
exhibits on the BLeRIoT monoplane by the distinguished Italian 
aeronaut, Mr. CATTANEO, who won a prize of 100,000 francs at Buenos 
Aires by crossing the La Plata River for a distance of 70 kilometers. 
Officials of the Army have taken special interest in these exhibits, 
and a proposal has been made to the Chilean Government by the 
French aeronauts OpIN and BERYERON to instruct Chilean officials 
in the uge of dirigibles and aeroplanes. These gentlemen offer to 
bring to Chile a Zoprac dirigible, a FARMAN biplane, and a BLERIOT 
monoplane for the lump sum of 200,000 francs. 

The Chilean Government has appointed a commission, consisting of 
Lieut. Col. P—EprRo Moran prE VicuNa and First Sergt. Ortiz 
WorMALD, to investigate the best method of preparing a competent 
personnel of aeronauts in the Chilean Army. 


IRRIGATION PROJECT. 


An extensive irrigation project for watering the rich agricultural 
zone between Pefia Blanca and El Salto, Chile, is now under way. 
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The plan includes the formation of an artificial lake at Quebrado de 
Escobar, near Pefia Blanca, with a storage capacity of 10,000,000 
cubic meters of water. This reservoir, from which the entire district 
can be advantageously irrigated, will be 80 meters wide and 25 meters - 
deep. This will give a fall of 100 meters, which can be utilized in 
developing electric energy for motive power, electric lighting, and for 
conveying water to the villages and farms in the district. The project 
is estimated to cost about 200,000 pesos ($73,000). 

The towns that will be especially benefited by this irrigation plant 
are Pefia Blanca, Villa Alemana, Quilpue, and the new villages and 
settlements that are forming at Las Palmas. 


EARNINGS OF SOUTH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP Co. 


_ The earnings of the South American Steamship Co., the head- 
quarters of which are in Valparaiso, Chile, were 216,000 pesos 
gold ($73,000) for the last half of 1910. The total capital of this 
company is 8,050,000 pesos gold ($2,938,250). 


TELEPHONE CONCESSION. 


The Government of Chile has authorized ALFONSO DE LA FUENTE, 
Aveusto A. p—E AGurIRRE, and Gustavo LanGE to establish a tele- 
phone line in Iquique and to extend branches of the same to such 
parts of the Province of Tarapaca as may be deemed advisable. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RAILROAD FROM LEBU TO SAUCES. 


Construction work has just commenced on the railroad from Lebu 
on the Pacific, about 300 miles south of Valparaiso, to connect with 
Sauces, a station on the railway from Santiago to Traiguen. The 
road is to be 101 miles long with a 5-foot 6-inch gauge. It is to be 
built and operated by the Chilean Eastern Central Railway Co. (Ltd.), 
with a5 per cent guaranty on the part of the Chilean Government 
on the actual cost of the road to secure the interest on the bonds to 
be issued. 

NEW RAILWAY TO ARGENTINA. © 


The Government of Chile has granted a concession for the con- 
struction of a steam railway from the station of Curacautin, or 
Poncoche, on the line of the State Railways, to the boundary of the 
Argentine Republic. The proposed railway will have an approxi- 
mate length of 120 kilometers, and construction is to commence 
within a period of six months from the date of the approval of the 
plans by the Federal Government. The plans are to be submitted 
within a term of two years and the construction terminated within 
four years. 
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PROPOSED RAILWAY FROM CABILDO TO COPIABO. 


A French company has been organized with a capital of 25,000,000 
francs ($5,000,000) to build a railway from Cabildo to Copiabo, Chile. 


LONGITUDINAL RAILWAY. 


In January last work was commenced on the second section of the 
Longitudinal Railway, comprised between Oficina Granja, in. the 
Province of Tarapaca, and Pueblo Hundido, in the Province of 
Chafaral. The section referred to has a length of 715 kilometers, 
and the contract cost of construction is £2,240,000. 


RAILROAD NOTES. 


The railway from Osorno to Puerto Montt j is expected to be open 
to traffic in June next. 

Mr. Juan S. Naytor has been authorized to build an electric valloae 
from Monte Alegre elevator, in the Valparaiso hills, to Cerro de Las 
Monjas. 

In January last work was eanamnented on the electric line from - 
Antofagasta to Mejillones. The railway. will run along the coast for a 
distance of 90 kilometers. . 

The construction of the railway from’ Choapa to Salamanca was 
Souiteleued on December 19, 1910. 

‘The railway from Volcan to Maipu, which starts from uence Alto, 
the terminal point of the Pirque Railway, has been opened to traffic. 

The section of the railway from Alcones to Pichilemo, comprised: 
between Alcones and El Lingue, has been delivered to the State Rail- 
ways for exploitation. 

The Choapa to Monte Osario Railway was opened to trafficon Jan- 
uary 5 last. 

The Department of Industry and Public Works has approved the 
definite project of the Cajon to Llaima Railway, covering a distance 


of 48,140 meters. 
CONSTRUCTION OF STATE RAILWAYS, 1910-11. 


The construction of State Railways in Chile in 1910 was as follows: 
The railway from Inca to Chulo, 82 kilometers long, was completed 
at the beginning of March. The section from the Puente Alto to 
Canelo, of the San Bernardo to Volcan Railway, was finished on Feb- 
ruary 15. The provisional acceptance of the railway from Alcones to 
Arbol was made on March 15. Active work was continued on both 
sections of the railway from Arica to La Paz. 
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At the beginning of 1911 the following railways were being actively 
constructed: Paloma to San Marcos, 41.6 kilometers; Choapa to Sala- 
manca, 29.2 kilometers; Longitudinal Railway, whose construction 
up to November last was carried on by the Government, was turned — 
over for termination to the Howard Construction Co., whose bids 
were approved by the Government; the lines from Rayado to Los 
Vilos, 126 kilometers; San Bernardo to Volcan, 75 kilometers; 
Melpilla to San Antonio, 52 kilometers; Alcones to Pichilemu; 
Curico to Hualane; Chillan to Las Termas; Osorno to Puerto Montt; 
Ancud to Castro; Saboya to Capitan Pastene, and Pua to Curacautin, 
were also under construction. 

Surveys have been made of the following railways: From Valpa- 
raiso to Casablanca, 50 kilometers; Melipilla to Las Cabras; Paine to 
Talagante; Cauquenes to Chanco and Curanipe, Coelmu, and Quirigue; 
Pinto to Chillan; Coelmu to Penco; Yumbel to Rio Claro; Cajon to 
Llaima; Freire to Cunco; Union to Rio Bueno; Bulnes to San 
Ignacio; San Carlos to San Fabian; Artificio to Chincolco; Pintados 
to Collahuasi, and San Clemente to Molina. 

On June 3, 1910, the construction of the railway from San Felipe to 
Putaendo, and Rancagua to Donihue was contracted for. 

The following bridges have been erected:-Maule, Cholchol, and 
Ranquilco. 

The section of the Melipilla to San Antonio Railway, extending as 
far as Llolleo, was opened to traffic in October, and on December 4 the 
railway from Rayado to Papudo was inaugurated. During the year 
the railway from Alcones to Lingue was turned over to the Govern- 
ment. : 

TRANSANDINE RAILWAY TARIFF. 


The Government of Chile has extended the tariffs of the Chilean 
Transandine Railway, now in force, until November 18 of the present 
year, with the exception of the tariff on stock to which an additional 
charge of 50 per cent will be added. The railway is required to sub- 
mit to the Government a lower tariff than that now operative, pro- 
vided it can obtain a proportional reduction from the Argentine 
Transandine Railway. The tariff now in use dates from November 
18, 1907, and the rates can not be reduced without the approval of 
the Chilean Government. 


INCREASE IN RAILWAY RATES. 


The Director General of the Chilean Railways has issued a decree 
increasing the tariff 10 per cent, both for passengers and freight, to 
take effect August 1, 1911. This it is hoped will bring the receipts 
and expenses much nearer together. — 
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COMPARISON OF RAILWAY TARIFFS. 


The following tables are of interest as given by the management 
of the Chilean railways as a comparison of ‘the rates charged for 
passengers per 100 kilometers, or 62 miles: 














A First Second Third 

Countries. class. class. class. 
SURRAOUNIE «ooo c 2555205 ene92 os ss css e905 pasas0 cuss soscaRssenaa5sgsseqasa5 $1.75 SLSS1 ERS eee 
ANURIRIB. oo os 59c2 2cco0ssassa053 5592092 Baye yt ase ee sec fe enc ore e hye Ee 1.85 1.30 $0. 72 
AGNI os cons coos ceo c ss seossnboaseccossous aac cosasasscus0S ssac0seas0050 1.82 1.23 -73 
lov TS) SRO Se Ben ees SOR p eno ee orto ao S EA nO Sees ar See cee onrt cd atiat ee ene 1.00 75 26 
YD) aed yaa US 2 oe a ane ern a se A a a aoe 2.51 2.12 1.26 
INHINGD Ss Be eae Oe oe oe Cee eee aroha Se CS cae oe SOE a ame ene 2.16 1.47 - 96 
(Germany? Fey tate ee esse aera eek oe Seca atte a Saree eee ee Lie ee asl Sg 1.88 1.13 15 
PEL OIA TI Gites se eve, Sa ce emcee aia hee djcpnce sa RSE yaar PRA cet aialy 1.61 1.28 - 80 
DGD ype reat eee a IE ee SS Aa the slates aa eta Side ness theeys ie rs Mh ees 2.12 1.57 1.14 
IRVIREID o 6 ae GS GRO C SRD REO OHS Hn ERED SURE Se TS CoE EBL Sc Soon nEbooesoeuee re 1.74 1.04 7B 
Sind vasa NaN ae Sey Bre OS Ss DS ee ee Bie aot 1 oe ee ke eee 2.01 1.40 1.00 


The following is given as the cheapest rate per ton for 100 kilo- 
meters, or 62 miles, in the different countries mentioned: 














Countries. Rate. Countries. Rate. 
PANT OTL GINA Beso ys aoe seem sete aie eee $1505: nGermaniy: cat jbo h cies oat aaa se $0. 61 
AMIstrigurs-aS220 $a. 848s 2 Bee eseedecs cae 586) ||Holandeeac: 22sec. sec eaec sodas eee . 80 
(Chile Reed ae SOs pee ae mB GRA Ear aee B AAG PARC ISS1 ay oes aa cies eis oie SORTS ec meee 
INPATL CB Eee Vrs ostecte he am eke aaa os SC OS "Switzerland 2055" har. ses see seciae sees 1.10 





MINERAL WEALTH OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Sr. Torrpio Diaz GuiNazt, Chargé d’Affaires of Argentina in 
Bogota, has recently submitted to his Government a comprehen- 
sive and interesting report on the immense mineral wealth of Colom- 
bia, from which the following extracts are taken: 

It would be quite impossible, says Sefior GuiNazv, to estimate, 
even approximately, the enormous mineral resources of Colombia, 
which are as yet practically unexploited. There are gold, silver, 
platinum, and iron mines, coal and sulphur deposits, oil fields, and 
precious emerald, ruby, amethyst, and diamond mines. The emer- 
ald mines of Colombia, which the Chargé d’Affaires describes in 
detail, are now supplying the markets of the world. 

For the consideration of its minerals, Colombia may be divided into 
two great zones: The Central-Andean and the West-Andean. The 
former comprises the mining lands of Tolima, most of which have 
never been explored, and the Antioquia Territory, which has been 
known and exploited for many years. 

It is estimated that the gold mines have produced, from the second 
half of the sixteenth century until 1886, the stupendous sum of 
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$250,000,000. In 1908 the exports of gold from those mines alone 
amounted to $2,170,000. 

In the production of platinum Russia is the only country that . 
surpasses Colombia. Most of the platinum mines of the Republic 
are in the Choco region, where a platinum nugget weighing several 
pounds has recently been found. 

The report then deals with the mining taxes, governed by the law 
of 1909, which is very liberal in its provisions regulating the dis- 
covery, acquisition, and exploitation of mines. 

Speaking of the Colombian emeralds, the report states that the 
largest and most beautiful emerald in existence came from that 
country, and is now in the collection of the DukE or DEVONSHIRE. 
It is a perfectly hexagonal crystal, 2 inches long and weighing 300 
grams. The emerald-bearing rocks of Colombia consist principally 
of bluish-black slate formation, stratified in thin layers. The Colom- 
bian gems are notedly flawless and exhibit to the highest degree 
the qualities of color, brilliance, and size characteristic of the best 
emeralds. The most important emerald mine is that of Muzo, 
which covers an area of 140,000 acres, of which only 50 have been 
exploited during the last twenty-five years. The exploitation is now 
under Government control. 


RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT IN MEDELLIN. 


A recent communication received by the Pan American Union 
from Siras H. Wricut, United States Consular Agent at Medellin, 
Colombia, would seem to indicate that there are opportunities in 
his district for the judicious investment of foreign capital. The 
Department Assembly, now in session at Medellin, has just authorized 
the Governor of the Department of Antioquia to negotiate a foreign 
loan not exceeding $3,500,000. This money is to be utilized in the 
completion of the Antioquia Railroad from the Magdalena River 
to Medellin, about 200 kilometers. This railroad, half of which is 
already completed, has thus far been built and operated by the 
Department of Antioquia alone, receiving from the National Govern- 
ment a bonus for every kilometer placed in operation. It is a paying 
railroad to-day, and that it will pay much better after completion is 
the opinion of expert officials. 


“aie 
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CENTRAL AMERICAN PARCELS-POST CONVENTION. 


The Government of Costa Rica has ratified the convention for the 
exchange of parcels post, entered into with the other Republics of 
Central America, at the city of Guatemala, on January 17, 1911. 
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STATION OF PLANT PATHOLOGY. 


The President of Costa Rica has authorized the establishment in 
San Jose of a station of plant pathology, under the direction of the 
Technical Bureau of Agricultural Experiments. The station will 
contain a garden for the work of plant and fruit-tree propagation and 
improvement; it will study plant life in all its relations to agriculture; 
investigate the diseases of plants raised in the country, and carry on 
field tests and demonstrations of their control and prevention; it 
will answer all inquiries on matters of agriculture, and publish the 
results of its experiments in the bulletins of the department. 





GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS, 1910. 


The revenues of the Cuban Government, from all sources, during 
the year 1910 amounted to $32 ,595,552.17. Of this total, $24,826,012 
were for customs receipts, the Port of Habana alone collecting 
$17,185,322.86. 


“MEDAL OF THE INDEPENDENCE.” 


As a fitting tribute and reward to those who participated in the 
war of independence, President GomEz has ordered that there be 
struck a medal, to be known as the ‘‘Medal of the Independence,”’ 
and distributed to all veterans. The generals and chiefs will receive 
gold medals, the officers silver, and the privates bronze. 


INAUGURATION OF MILITARY{ACADEMY. 


The Preparatory Academy for officers of the Cuban Army, estab- 
lished at Morro Castle, was formally dedicated on March 5,1911. A 
fitting program had been arranged, and the exercises were attended 
by President Gomez and a large gathering representing the official 
and social life of the Republic. In his address President GomEz 
expressed his desire to have the Cuban Army equal the best armies 
injthe world in point of training and efficiency. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 1910. 


Figures recently made public by the Cuban Department of Finance 
concerning the foreign commerce of the Republic in 1910 show a bal- 
ance of trade in favor of the Republic of $47,166,410, as against 
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$33,263,458 in,1909. The foreign trade of Cuba in 1910 was as fol- 
lows, compared with the preceding year: 








1909 1910 

ALT POLES 2 ee areas a we A amt ate a ela Nop oe $91,447,581 | $103,657, 497 

Wx Ponts test Monae OREN AN Ween edhe CON COUNT FEES a | ote ane ge 124,711,059 | 150,823,907 
TOA eoUy BD Sh PER HE CAN ERS AY CU 72 NY bs aS 216,158,640 | 254,481,404 


The imports, by countries of origin, were as follows: 

















Countries. 1909 1910 

WinitediStates soso. pos sce te oh ey et ee pe $46,339,198 | $54,554,707 
Ohta Bes Bee oan eee RBce ear sbaaccoaceEensenease saat aaa ccnonsbpacenasenscous 12, 260, 414 12, 292,219 
Spams cece sa Re ete neo re ae eS eke eee SEE een eee 8,019,893 8,680,058 
Germanysess. eo eee 6,587,538 - 6,539,560 
IRTanCe te eke RM NS eae 5,303,618 5,514,939 
Other American countries... 7,127,028 8,319,929 
Other European countries... -. 3,892, 876 5,532,357 
AlVother: countries]. 2 seee se Reet oki. ne oa eee oe See ae oe See 1,917,016 2,223,728 

Mo talaeie goon eet Shes aye ga 5 ok Mate Pee Oe ORE CLO haa RL eH ae ie ae 91,447,581 | 103,657,497 


The exports were sent to the following countries: 




















Countries. 1909 1910 

Wnited (States: nq sees aeceicwesee aos oad eis wae wee eis Sala ate ae SS EIS $109, 407,613 | $129,328,507 
LORY: EY 0X0 Ieee ce et as Ee ee ny Ue de net a eee aD Nain oh buae Coco 5,013,676 10,696, 289 
German yer ed ts NS Ra ee ST eet a 2 pI ee 4,053,960 3, 646,398 
INSTANCE. © eo oc aA eS ee eee ee ee ee coe Ee Pan 1,216, 275 1,549,080 
Spats poe cance eee 865,519 9297 
Other American countries... ee ce. 2,660,971 3,391, 216 
Other European countries..........-.- ae eM 1,081, 241 915,175 
AL other Countries ce aks s2: cons See oes ee ee ee ee 411,814 569,945 

ADO Gal esses ee eee a I i eT eo Ua lt el eh ee 124,711,069 150, 823, 907 

EXPORTS OF SUGAR IN 1910. 


An interesting fact revealed by the statistics of the foreign trade 
of Cuba for 1910 is that sugar cane and its products comprised 70.28 
per cent of the total exports. The exports of sugar during that year 
were valued at $101,500,000, or an increase of $28,368,446 over the 
sugar exports: of the preceding year. The United States is the 
heaviest consumer of Cuba’s sugar, her share of the sugar exported 
being $93,051,343. 

ELECTRIC PLANTS. 


Mr. Antonio Ramos" has secured from the Cuban Government 
authorization to build and operate electric plants in the municipality 
off Placetas and in Camaguani. It is specially provided that the 
machinery, wire, and all other materials shall be in conformity with 
the provisions of the National Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
United States. 
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IRRIGATION PROJECT. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Commerce and Labor, of Cuba, is 
actively engaged in carrying out the preliminary arrangements for 
irrigation on the island. To this end he has asked the Foreign Office 
to request the United States and British Governments to each recom- 
mend an engineer whose services could be secured by the Cuban Gov- 
ernment. These two irrigation experts, together with a Cuban engi- 
neer, will constitute a commission which will study the subject in 
general, and make a detailed investigation of the possibilities of 
irrigating the Province of Pinar del Rio. 


GRAPHITE MINES IN THE ISLE OF PINES. 


_ A company has recently been organized in the Isle of Pines, Cuba, 
for the exploitation of the graphite mines, discovered five months 
ago in the Canada Mountains. It is estimated that the deposits con- 
tain over 1,000,000 tons of graphite ore yielding 85 per cent of the 
pure mineral. 


UBLIC. 


von SS ee 3 a 





MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


President CAcEREs states, in the message which he addressed to the 
National Congress on February 27 last, that the relations of the 
Dominican Republic with friendly Powers have been maintained on 
a plane of equality and amity, with the exception of the difference 
which arose with the Republic of Haiti in November, 1910. After 
discussing in detail the origin of said difficulty, the President remarks 
that the commission appointed by both Governments had to termi- 
nate its negotiations because of a disagreement, and says: 

At this stage of affairs the Government of Haiti requested that we should retire the 
forces that we maintained on the Pedernales boundary line and submit to arbitral 
decision the general question of our frontier limits. With that object in view and 
upon request of the Haitian Government, the Government of the United States of 
North America hastened to offer us its good offices in its fervent desire for the preserva- 
tion of peace, and in order that, at the same time, a just and honorable settlement of . 
the present controversy between the two Republics could be arrived at. 

The message states that there have been a large number of awards 
made to the Government in the various expositions held during the 
last 10 years. Furthermore, at the exposition of Brussels, which was 
inaugurated in 1910, the Dominican section was so meritorious and 
the premiums awarded to its exhibitors were so numerous that it is 
now safe to predict that when agriculture in the Dominican Republic 
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is carried on in accordance with modern scientific methods the prod- 
ucts can favorably compete with those of other countries. 

Public instruction and agriculture have made notable progress. 
As to public works, during the course of the past year studies, plans, 
and estimates have been made of various important public improve- 
ments. The first three sections of the highway known as the Carre- 
tera del Oeste were completed to the eastern bank of the Jaina River. 
The port works of Santo Domingo are much advanced, and the iron 
and cement breakwater on the eastern shore of the Qa has already 
been provisionally accepted by the Government. 

The President is negotiating with the Samana and Santiago Rail- 
way Co. for the construction of a railway from the capital of the 
Republic to the northern part of the country, a very important 
undertaking and one which will offer a powerful stimulus to the 
agricultural progress of the regions penetrated. 

President CACERES asks Congress to amend and correct some defi- 
ciencies in the mining and postal money-order laws in order that bet- 
ter service may be rendered the public in those important branches 
of the public business. 


PUERTO PLATA FINANCES FOR 1910. 


The following table showing the revenues and expenditures of the 
municipality of Puerto Plata has been received from Pamip HE 
Ho uanp, the United States Consul at that post: 


Receipts. 
Nbattoir rent Obs. ff: Seo lalt PAS ee Le ee a ee nee eee $1, 920. 00 
Beet‘stalls::rentiors: fh 2 PAs ba aes Se ee ee eee 3, 125. 00 
Market stalls: nent:ol Sachse. et. eet om oe 8 See ae eee ee 5, 040. 00 
Cockpit and public entertainments for speculation purposes. .......----- 615. 00 
ET@ONSES Soh shee esl oe ete ee ke i ene te ere 4, 994. 07 
1 Gad 0 10-9 ee areola eae emi a Rags Pe be Scot sal, ae Mrs a'S 2 aral ys AU) 
Surtaxson*ienportations: aes. «ae Ne ee ee eee eestor 1 Sos oe ore 7, 020. 79 
Munrenpalstommagestaxcs = 52 soe ane rene aeons oe eee 75. 80 . 
Steamship entries: S03 eek. ee eee oe ee 2 ee = oe eee 930. 00 
Civiltandjudicialurecister. ct caer cn seri) ce eee 1, 968. 99 
Rolicertiniesss 2% sis eesne ee oe ler cee eee he ais Sle Mets cle 339. 00 
Permits boats and canis’ ete. eee nn ee 536. 00 
Tax OM Tatles Sixt uel Aira eee eo oN 3) Tk AS ce ee 20. 73 
Baia permits’ cs Mate Eee ee ei ot cee 0 ee ek eae 212. 00 
Munrenpal‘alcoholects seer 5 se ot Sc She ae eee eee ee rein eee eee 3, 099. 93 
axvonslocalelottentes ei - loie ae ee 8 ee ee rae Ra a ee ge 5, 850. 00 
Mare Ont IGuKIES O CUNe GOWNS. 6. obs onde ccoccoedseeeoeccusecccce 1, 000. 00 
Rent, amumienpall lots: (land) aes. ses eee = cee ere Sea are 965. 38 
Sale of niches and cemetery land.........----.-- Syed ANS A a ae Be ate 363. 00 
Dog. ldGenses sits <2 Sef oes =e ele ae rete res ele ee eee ees 7. 00 
Municipal’tax. .: 1542 2s tiace oe eee eee ee eer ... 18, 890. 98 
Other taxes sss). Shee Rees SRS a Re Neer tet a ee 878. 59 


LoL h eee MMneEee niet. Te. fp se ney oN Pere aveduo aces 54, 159. 96 
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Disbursements. 

Nomiimistratlonyand recenversiipraememee se sae See cee $3, 606. 39 
JPADI ONG THANE THU C IOVS veh ee em eee es gs Boece ee aren ae eee nas ye Oa a 15, 964. 89 
PAGO OM Ole VMIBICS oes ih te oe i Sos coe act NSS era aaiee aie Ws 1, 888. 80 
Egat Ceo ray eae ero a ek MMR iyo 8 eee ee Ac Sie BE re pe aes PS ee 180. 00 
TONNE SES Siiss obre er ae ene eee Ea Ct COO Ae Se Nien ee ee ee 5, 039. 43 
JEU GUMMY Ok eyoR NAT aes Bee mas Nee Sat eee oe ep eat pelos 3, 724. 58 
Streeter deroad ss sees, 2) tee, yee eine Re Neha oN, hd ee ad 7, 348. 00 
Hauiblitceio witness sey ee Serpe Nee String eye eae ce at, ate me Ney 4, 380. 00 
RC EANTE AEC SMM nese iene Note. 0 iaicy Seeds atari Devel arat vat omy pawn t Aegean 650. 45 
Chartivatetie 5. Ae te Behe Meme Agee, Soe LG eg Ie Me ARE ers RED ME et 2, 632. 00 
TERA ack SIGs LR SR A spe, Se ee cs ena ee, Renee ae AM Eee Re 540. 00 
IP IONE) Olea Ree ae oi Sar Ste eine ee eee Rete eR Wea ee NSS SERRE 120. 00 
JPR OUNG STATICS oad ha Ses ish ear e nae ae eae ing iS a Ne ora ae 660. 00 
HERRING UIA peter eats Wee ty -eeke le ee eR OR es aiala Nsesce nya CN eie aga Ue 225. 25 
HTC US ENC OMMNMISSIONIN supe ean eda TE pone yee ng Mes aro aa erene op e Piees 249. 72 
ET OLE SSTOM Alle SE TGVAUCE Baie sues Ae Gus Pore Seats RiNerne Shei Se iri aes a ee eae 300. 00 
vepairss pu blieibuilldimese se =e seen eee See By ee kaon aes as est ga 400. 00 
AAMC Cu UE OM POL OP CLL isc ees oar cone cece een ee epere te, ee ee ea 500. 00 
TEMOD CLE NTIS) oo ol ailee Shae et eit oT Se RP Ri 955. 59 
Miscellaneous: Works, furniture, celebration patriotic days ..........-... 281. 14 
Hierclemtalsr ers cc. atro sry et emer SORE chee Nee, MeeM ig Sa! re eee 1, 247.07 
Washwonvhamd ionilOld sae seen cook (RT Ss SPUN Set SAR ie rath 5, 271. 65 

GIRS cay Paes Sem ee See PLE ne to PaO EE en 9s een 54, 159. 96 


It is interesting to note from these figures that nearly 60 per cent 
of the total receipts are derived from municipal and lottery taxes 
and from rentals of the market and abattoir. Of the expenditures, 
about 30 per cent is devoted to education and charity and 40 per 
cent to police protection, sanitation, and street improvements. 


STREET BUILDING AT PUERTO PLATA. 


During the year 1910, 8,666 square yards of new streets were con- 
structed in Puerto Plata. Since 1906 the City Council has annually 
set aside a certain percentage of the municipal revenues for street 
building. 

METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The following observations have been recorded during the years 
1998, 1909, and 1910 at Puerto Plata: 


























1908 1909 | 1910 
; Barometer readings: | 

BETH SINGS (5 ete at a Beato Saree reas es Meta ON, cent ee nee 30. 37 30. 55 30. 64 
Wi OWESU Rect = Sac e Seecee 2 ee ee ee oo Stee 29. 82 29. 90 30. 07 
Dailygayeravemens ee et ghee Ret deel aa OT se. Os! 30.15 30.28 30.36 

| —— 

Thermometer readings: : 

HET CIOS Gre tere y te ase ose a na PR oe ee ich er degrees F__ 92. 00 95. 00 95. 00 
AO WES toscpae ths SP a A Pe eS eae etn an a Res doses 66. 00 65. 00 62. 00 
DD AtlyRAVIEL AE Crass so) ot so. Ns et = ne See eer Ree aoe ee doses | 79.93 | 79. 76 | 79. 43 
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1908 1909 1910 
Hygrometer readings: 
HES Gs. ito ee gee eee ene Soe Gee degrees ¥ Pe. 100. 00 100. 00 92. 00 
OWES Gao e oe ai ee ae ee NAPE Tie cites ee eine 51. 06 42.00 43.00 - 
Daily average seacste sense secon eae cach eter eens doze 80. 41 68. 06 68. 99 
Rainfall: 
ANUATY Ree att cel eon ee oa ee Cee. Se aaeeeee inches 6. 80 9. 92 14. 41 
12) OE Aa See ome aaa er ean aco o ee Saeed eesca see do 10. 22 4.37 3. 26 
Marche gis. 22 an cet S28 ee Cetera Ae eee et ah hay t aoe mea do- 4.73 1.25 Bie 183 
PAS TAD a= Se er aie ch eae le ape Bint Mea ee 7 opera do. 2. 25 1.00 2.06 
CN eRe Rahe etate RNR eRe Aes eral CATS Cue Semel SMe oe do. 2.11 4.15 -10 
TUN Ce gecetite ade oe ee rae ets ee ena ania, Seog ee se do. 70 3.00 - 93 
SVU yf nate See a See ee eR SIE te ade cee Merce do. 6.35 2. 24 3. 48 
SAUIBUIS Geteriae as em te meee REI eS ORL ye Oe ae ene do..-- 2.46 7.37 7.51 
Septemberais S22 ce essa: 2 eae ee eee eee e nae ore doses 10. 66 12.10 5.07 
October ia see li Pee eee ee aes Sef reiteue domes 3.33 10. 03 6. 43 
INOVent ber. 2 oo. Stns eee ee ee ieee or a. dos 7.19 34. 43 8. 24 
Decent bers 5 ae lee sai esis hens See ee rel aoe ae poy ss dosaas 8. 92 5.56 33. 74 
Mota, o saee tes Sewes toler Vie ee eee eee ae eee eer ee te do. 65. 72 95. 42 90. 36 
Mon thlysaviena gee sacar ce Se ake eee seer noe aee Goz--- 5.48 7.95 7.53 











PLACE OF RATIFICATION OF ARBITRATION TREATY WITH BRAZIL. 


The Resident Minister of Brazil in Quito has advised the Ecua- 
dorean Government that it will be agreeable to his country that the 
exchange of ratifications of the Ecuadorean-Brazilian arbitration 
treaty, signed in Washington on May 13, 1909, take place in the city 
of Quito, capital of the Republic of Ecuador. 


CONSULATE GENERAL AT IQUIQUE. 


By order of a presidential decree, the General of Ecuador at Iquique, 
Chile, had been made Consul General at that important port, and the 
consular office raised to the rank of a general consulate. 


BUDGET FOR 1911. 


Gen. ELroy ALFraro, President of the Republic, declared in a recent 
executive decree that the section of the budget of 1909 pertaining 
to the expenses of the Federal Government shall obtain for the year 


UALS 
MUNICIPAL TAXES FOR SANITATION. 


For the purpose of procuring funds for sanitary works and improv- 
ing general hygienic conditions, the municipal board of Quito is now 
taking advantage of the federal law of November 3, 1908, decreed on 
January 27, 1911, under which the following taxes are levied: 

Four centavos (2 cents) a kilo on wine, beer, and foreign fer- 
mented beverages; 3 centavos (14 cents) a kilo on domestic alcohols 
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and fermented beverages, with the exception of mallorcas, manufac- 
tured in any other canton than that of Quito; 1 centavo (4 cent) a 
kilo on foreign gaseous waters; 30 centavos (15 cents) a kilo on domes- 
‘tic cigars and cigarettes, plus a surcharge of 50 per cent on foreign 
cigars and cigarettes; 20 centavos (10 cents) per 100 kilos on foreign 
commodities, with the exception of liquors, and the same amount on 
each load of foreign commodities if brought into the capital on pack 
animals, and 5 centavos (24 cents) for every 46 kilos or fraction thereof 
of groceries sold by weight. 

A tax of 8 centavos (4 cents) per (ier is also imposed on aguar- 
diente manufactured in the city of Quito, and 2 centavos (1 cent) per 
liter on all aguardiente brought into the canton for sale or consump- 
tion; 2 centavos (1 cent) per liter on mallorca manufactured in the 
canton, and 4 centavos (2 cents) per liter on mallorca brought in from 
other places; 20 sucres ($10) on special hearses; 15 sucres ($7.50) on 
first-class hearses; and 10 sucres ($5) on second-class hearses. 


MILITARY INSTRUCTOR. 


The Minister of War and Marine of the Republic of Ecuador has 
arranged, with Col. ManueL Martinez, an expert military in- 
structor of Colombia, to give military instruction in some branches 
of the Army of the Republic. A similar engagement has been made | 
with Lieut. Luis ARENAS, a Chilean citizen, for rendering like services. 


AVIATION SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Guayas Shooting and Aviation Club, which holds regular 
meetings at Guayaquil, Ecuador, counts among its members many 
of the most intelligent, influential, and progressive citizens of the 
country. At a recent enthusiastic meeting of this club Gen. ELoy 
ALFARO, President of the Republic, was petitioned to send four 
young men abroad, at the expense of the Federal Government, for 
the purpose of acquiring practical and technical instruction in the 
international aviation school at Paris. Acting upon this suggestion 
and upon the recommendation of the Superior Council of Guayaquil, 
the Chief Executive has designated two distinguished young gentle- 
men, Luis Troya and Manure“, Maria BucuHei, who have mani- 
fested special interest in aerial navigation and who are fitted for a 
profitable and exhaustive study of aeronautics in all its branches. 
Two other young men who have ranked high in their studies at the 
Military College of Ecuador will also be selected by the President to 
attend the aviation school at Paris. 

On the return of these four students provision will doubtless be 
made to utilize their services in teaching this useful and fascinating 
science at home and in training cadets and officers for aeronautical 
service in the Army of the Republic. 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIP. 


Arrangements have been made by the Department of Education 
whereby the Ecuadorean student, CarLos GuILLERMO LopxEz, who 
has been in the city of New York for some time past, will study - 
civil engineering in the United States. The expenses will be borne 
by the Federal Government of Ecuador. 


MUNICIPAL HAT FACTORY AT GUAYAQUIL. 


A hat factory has been established in the city of Guayaquil by the 
municipality, under the direction of Prof. Dario CELLERI MONTERO 
and his wife. Machinery and equipment have been installed for the 
manufacture of hats from the celebrated toquilla straw used in the 
so-called Panama hats. This straw is very abundant at certain places 
along the coast of Ecuador, and especially in the Province of Manabi. 
Although Montecristi and Jipijapa, in Ecuador, are especially noted 
for their toquilla straw hats, nevertheless Guayaquil is the important 
center for their sale and distribution. Artisans skilled in the weaving 
of these hats can be obtained in Guayaquil in considerable numbers, 
so that the factory will have available at once an abundant supply of 
efficient labor. 


MUNICIPAL LIGHTING PLANT AT AMBATO. 


_ The city of Ambato has taken preliminary measures for the estab- 

lishment of a municipal electric-light plant, and bids have already 
been requested for installing it. This progressive city is the only one 
in the interior of the Republic which has municipal waterworks. At 
present there is a strong sentiment among the residents of Ambato in 
favor of a first-class municipal electric-light plant, and the officers of — 
the corporation are energetically working for the consummation of 
this most desirable and commendable undertaking. 


BANK OF PICHINCHA AT QUITO. 


Although in existence but a comparatively short time, the Bank of 
Pichincha at Quito has become one of the most important institutions 
in the northern provinces of Ecuador and has been closely connected 
with the development of the interior. The bank was organized in 
1906 with a capital of 600,000 sucres ($300,000), but during 1910 
the capitalization was increased to 1,000,000 sucres. The capital 
stock of the bank is divided into 10,000 shares, with a par value of 
100 sucres each, and during the year 1910 paid a dividend of about 
25 per cent. 

TRAIN SERVICE TO CALCETA. 

Train service has been established on the Bahia to Quito Railway, 
between the port of Bahia de Caraquez and the station of Calceta, with 
intermediate stops at Avispero, Tambo, Tosagua, and Estancilla. 
Trains leave Bahia at 7 a. m. and reach Calceta at 11 a. m., returning 
on the same day at 1.30 p. m. and arriving at Bahia at 5 o’clock p. m. 
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EXTENSION OF TRAMWAY LINE IN GUAYAQUIL. 


The municipality of Guayaquil has granted permission to the street 
railway company of that city to extend its line from the dockyard 
through Artesanos to Quito Street, and thence to Aguirre Street. 
This places into easy access with Guayaquil a growing suburb of that 
city. 


IMPROVEMENT ON MACHALA TO PUERTO BOLIVAR RAILWAY. 


The Federal Government has recently spent 100,000 sucres ($50,000) 
for repairs on the roadbed of the Machala to Puerto Bolivar Railway. 
This short line is in the southern part of Ecuador and is of particular 
importance, as it affords a safe and quick outlet to the Pacific Ocean 
for the products of the fertile country through which it passes. j 


MANTA TO SANTA ae RAILWAY. 


Pablo Gonzenbach, constructing engineer of the railway from Manta 
to Santa Ana, Province of Manabi, has recently been granted the 
franking privilege over the Government telegraph lines of Ecuador. 
It is the desire of the Government to assist and expedite in every 
way possible the work of construction on this railway, inasmuch as 
the section of country which it traverses will benefit by railway com- 
munication with a Pacific coast port. The extension and completion 
of the line will doubtless mean increased prosperity to the inhabitants 
of the zones through which it will pass and insure a more rapid 
exploitation and development of the immense natural resources of 
this productive region of the Republic. 


: GUATEMA, 





LA y: 
ep ee _ AS 
MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT ESTRADA CABRERA. 


The Pan American Union has just received a copy of the annual 
message which President ManuEL EstrapA CaBreERA of Guatemala 
presented to the National Legislative Assembly on March 1, 1911. 
We give below the salient features of this important document, an 
exponent of the flourishing state of the Republic and the progress 
achieved during the period of 1910. 

With reference to the cordial relations maintained with the nations 
of the world, the President says: 


The relations of the Republic with the powerful American Union have been main- 
tained upon a basis of the most perfect harmony, and it is gratifying for me to report 
that to accomplish this the American Legation accredited before my Government 
and the Guatemalan Legation in Washington have contributed in an efficient manner. 
With the other nations the relations have continued on friendly and cordial terms, 
and the Government has expressed its sympathy whenever an important event ae 
filled a country with joy or sunk it in sorrow. 
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Speaking of the satisfactory health conditions now prevailing in 
the country, President Estrapa CaBRERA quotes as a proof of his 
assertion that during the year the number of births was 74,498, 
as against 35,077 deaths, making a net increase of 39,421 in the 
population. 

The registration of deeds in 1910 reached a total which shows an in- 
creased activity in the real estate transactions of the Republic. The 
total value of the realty transfers amounted to $10,169,300.70 gold, 
distributed as follows: Real estate transfers, $1,884,392.10; mortgages 
on real estate, $4,319,529.30; mortgages canceled, $3,965,379.30. 

The gross fiscal revenues were #51,571,440.69, as compared with 
P49 ,239,722.93 in 1909, or an increase of #2,331,717.76. 

The disbursements for 1910 aggregated #45,959,410.07, of which 
P17,358,293.67 were expended in the administration of the Govern- 
ment and #28,601,116.40 for the service of the public debt. 

The president states that the development of agriculture has been 
constantly before his attention, and asserts that his efforts have not 
been in vain, as the results thus far obtained are most gratifying. 

The postal service has also been attended to and improved. The 
total number of postal pieces circulated during the period was 
9,069,705, and the revenues exceeded those of 1909 in # 266,769.96. 
The national telegraph and telephone lines were likewise improved 
and extended to meet the increasing demands of the service. 

Concerning the railroads, the message says: 

Itis with gratification that I inform you that on November 2 last the work of construc- 
tion was inaugurated on the Guatemalan section of the Pan American Railroad, which, 
as the concessionares affirm, will be completed toward the latter part of 1912. So 
evident is the importance of this work that it is unnecessary for me to dwell upon it. 
Also, on the same date, the construction of the line that will connect Quezaltenango 
with the Central Railroad was started, and upon its completion that city will be in 
direct communication with the northern zone, with the Atlantic, and with the Pan 
American Railway. The railroad traffic during the year had a considerable increase, 
which isa convincing proof that commerce and agriculture are constantly progressing. 

In regard to public instruction, the message shows that this im- 
portant branch of the Government has continued, as in former years, 
to receive the closest attention of President CABRERA. In the 1,670 
primary and secondary schools the attendance during the year was 
over 54,000, with the following increases over the preceding year: 
schools, 254; pupils registered, 7,019; pupils examined, 8,382. 


TRADE HINTS. 


According to reports from Grorcr A. Bucxtin, Jr., the United 
States Consul General at Guatemala City, there is considerable 
activity in construction and building in his district. This should 
afford an opportunity for business in cements and various kinds of 
building materials. 





OPENING OF NEW NATIONAL BANK OF HAITI. 


An event of national importance to the Republic of Haiti took 
place at Port-au-Prince, the capital, on March 8, when the new 
Bank of the Republic of Haiti was formally inaugurated. There 
were present at the exercises Gen. ANTOINE F. C. Sion, President 
of the Republic, the members of the Cabinet, House, and Senate, and 
a large gathering of other distinguished officials. 

The bank opened its doors for the transaction of business on 
March 2, but as the President was unable to be present at that time 
the formal official opening was postponed until March 8. The build- 
ing was artistically decorated for the occasion, the French, German, 
and American flags forming a conspicuous feature in the scheme of 
decoration. 

President Simon was received by Mr. C. Campaene, the acting 
director of the bank, who delivered an address setting forth the 
program and purposes of the institution. Other speeches were 
made by Mr. Murat Ciaups, the Secretary of Finance, and Mr. 
REmusAT PreRReE, Special Bank Commissioner for the Government 
of Haiti. 





INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT BERTRAND. 


The National Congress of Honduras, having accepted the resigna- 
tiontendered by Gen. MigureL R. DAvixa as President of the Republic, 
Dr. Francisco BERTRAND was designated to fill the unexpired con- 
stitutional term, in the capacity of Provisional President. The 
inauguration of Dr. BerTranp took place on March 28, 1911, with 
imposing ceremonies, on which occasion Gen. Davita delivered the 
following address: 

Mr. PRovistonaL PRESIDENT: For the first time in the history of Honduras a settle- 
ment by arbitration has been given to a civil war that threatened to be a cruel and 
protracted struggle. The Government that I represent, foreseeing the serious results 
which a continuance of the war would have meant to the Republic, directed its efforts 
to preventing bloodshed. Under the country’s present circumstances, I believe that 
it is neither human nor patriotic to sacrifice innocent lives in fratricidal strifes. 

Mr. President, this is not the opportunity of even alluding to the work done by my 
Government. There will be occasion later on to have it recorded with more delibera- 
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tion, when it may be necessary to establish the truth of events. In these moments of 
conciliation, all partisan feelings should be erased, and the national sentiment should 
animate the hearts of all. We are all Hondureans, and our internal dissensions have 
annihilated, during the lapse of many years, the national energies. As citizensof the . 
same country, it is our imperative duty to work for its regeneration. 

The conferences of Puerto Cortés have ushered in a new era of peace and concord. 
It is thus that I now deliver the Presidency of the Republic, not to the armed victor, 
but to the friend of the Hondureans, to the citizen who will insure the political sta- 
bility. And the chief executive and his cooperators will not abandon the country, 
as the vanquished, seeking safety heyond the frontiers. Weare all, whether in private 
or public life, under obligation to help toward strengthening social tranquillity. 

The Legislative Congress puts you in possession of the Chief Magistracy of the State. 
That is to say, an expression of the national will places in your hands the destinies of 
the country. We have confidence in you, because you represent the interests and 
the common aspirations of the Hondurean nation. As all other things, patriotism 
has its own aspects and moments. On some occasion, it may require the sacrifice of 
blood; on others, the pacific self-devotion of men. Honduras needs peace by all 
means, it being the only condition that will satisfactorily solve its future. 

A new period has begun for Honduras. The blood of brothers will never be shed 
again, and work will be our best domestic struggle. It behooves you, Mr. President, 
to initiate this new era; and if, as I believe, all the citizens will cheerfully render their 
assistance to efface political hatred and strengthen peace, your task will be less diffi- 
cult and your efforts, crowned by good success, will win the eternal gratitude of the 
people. 


The Provisional President, Dr. BrERTRAND, responded with these 
remarks: 


Sir: It is true that for the first time in our history a civil war has been ended by a 
peace conference. The voice of patriotism has overpowered everything; and we 
Hondureans continue to-day pursuing our pacific labors, thus showing that, though 
small in territory, the great ideals of humanity find an ever wide field in our hearts. 

As to your administration, this is not, indeed, the proper time to judge it; but you 
may have faith in the impartial history, whose function it is to purify facts and to 
give the persons who have had participation therein the place that they deserve. 
That history will undoubtedly record among the most notable events of your adminis- 
tration the fact that you have been the initiator of peace. 

It is gratifying for me to state before my compatriots, that I receive the presidency 
of the Republic from the hands of the august national representation; and that, there- 
fore, among the Hondureans, there are not to-day victors nor vanquished ones. Con- 
sequently, I have reason to hope that my countrymen will assist me efficiently in 
strengthening public tranquility, and that the work of my administration will be, as 
I wish, beneficial to the nation. 

I realize that the present condition of the Republic is a difficult one; but the mission 
with which I am intrusted being one of peace and concord, as a citizen I can not 
decline it. Iam ready to make any sacrifice for the honest fulfillment of the obliga- 
tions which now bind me to the people. 

Honorable representatives, you, who have won the gratitude of the people for your 
services in past emergencies, will convey to your constituents my promise to work 
unceasingly for the real national interests; and I beg you to tell them that my admin- 
istration will use all its energies and resources toward the advancement of our beloved 
country. : 

Gentlemen, now that the civil war is ended, let our lips utter one single cry: “‘Long 
live the Republic.’’ 
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EXPORTS FROM TEGUCIGALPA TO UNITED STATES, 1910. 


Arminius T. HAEBERLE, the United States Consul at Tegucigalpa, 
submits the following figures of the declared exports to the United 
States for 1909 and 1910, representing an increase of over 40 per cent: 


Declared exports to the United States. 
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CONSULAR TRADE REPORTS OF MEXICO. 


The Government of Mexico has decided to publish a Monthly Bulle- 
tin of Consular Trade Reports, according to advices received from 
the United States consul at Nuevo Laredo. One of the features of 
this bulletin will be a section devoted to commercial advertisements, 
classified in alphabetical order, and published free of charge subject 
to certain conditions. 


GUANO CONCESSION. 


_ Mr. Aurerio Sanpovat has secured from the Mexican Govern- 

ment a 10-year concession for the extraction of guano, phosphate, 
and lime sulphate from the islands situated in the Gulf of California 
between parallel 22° and the United States boundary. The conces- 
sionaire shall pay the Government 75 cents Mexican currency per 
ton. extracted. 


TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


According to consular advices received from the various States of 
Mexico, the trade with the United States continues firm and on the 
increase. During the year 1910, the district of Ciudad Porfirio Diaz 
imported from the United States goods valued at $4,910,079, an 
amount representing nearly 95 per cent of the total imports of the 
State. The exports to the United States amounted to $500,353. 
The declared value of exports to the United States from the State of 
Aguascalientes amounted to $11,600,386. 


IMPORT OF COAL AT TAMPICO. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, there were imported 
at Tampico 210,686 tons of coal as compared with 132,032 tons for 
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the preceding year. Nearly all the coal imported is consumed by 
the national railways. Of the total imports of coal it is estimated 
that about 75 per cent comes from the United States. 


UNITED STATES CAPITAL IN SINALOA. 


The United States consul at Mazatlan has recently submitted a 
list of the American mining investments in his consular district. The 
report shows a total of American capital amounting to $10,085,000. 


EXPLOITATION OF MINERAL WEALTH. 


An interesting report from CLarENcE A. MiLiter, the United 
States consul at Tampico, indicates great activity at present in the 
development of the oil regions in his district. 

United States Consul Witsert L. Bonney reports that in number 
and area there are more quicksilver claims in San Luis Potosi than 
any other State in Mexico, and that recently a shipment of 400 
flasks of quicksilver (26,000 pounds) was sent to New York. ; 

From George B. Schmucker, the American consul at Ensenada, 
Lower California, comes the statement that the sulphur deposits 
situated in his district should offer a profitable field for development. 

A comprehensive report on the mineral resources of the State of 
Chiapas has recently been submitted by ALBERT W. Brickwoop, 
the United States consul at that post. 


MINING IN SONORA. 


The State of Sonora has at present 6,000 mining estates, divided 
into 130,000 mines producing gold, silver, copper and lead. During 
the last year 1,124 mining claims were registered, covering 24,000 
mines. The total value of the mineral product of Sonora for 1909-10 
was 20,000,000 pesos ($9,960,000 U. S. gold). 


IRRIGATION IN ZACATECAS. 


The State government of Zacatecas is to build a large dam in El 
Salto Creek, 5 kilometers from Villa del Refugio. The basin will have 
a capacity of 2,000,000 cubic meters of water, sufficient to irrigate 
400 hectares of land. The work of construction will be started 
shortly, and it is expected that the entire project will be completed 
within three years. 


IRRIGATION WORKS IN CHAPALA. 


The Mexican Government has agreed to loan to the Chapala 
Hydroelectric and Irrigation Company the sum of 3,000,000 pesos 
($1,494,000 U.S. gold) to continue the irrigation works in Chapala. 
The company will thus be enabled to complete the project within 
one year. The works will consist of draining the Chapala Lake and 
building a large basin for the waters diverted therefrom. The dis- 
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tribution of the waters shall be effected by means of an extensive 
system of canals, with the necessary pumps and hydraulic apparatus. 
The total cost of the Brier is estimated at 10,000,000 pesos 
($4,980,000 U.S. gold). 


CURATIVE PROPERTIES OF PULQUE. 


In a recent communication to the Pan American Union, Mr. A. 
DonaLpson SmitH, the United States consul at Aguascalientes, calls 
attention to the curative effect on certain forms of kidney diseases 
of drinking large quantities of fresh pulque. He writes: 

During the last 10 months several Americans have come to this town suffering from 
kidney trouble, and in each case, after seven or eight weeks’ treatment, have gone 
away pronouncing themselves cured. I believe the pulque treatment alone, or 
certainly the drinking of fresh pulque, combined with a short residence in Aguas- 
calientes, is worthy of scientific investigation. Only the sweet, fresh pulque seems 
to have a beneficial effect. I have traveled over the greater part of the world, and 
nowhere have I found such a perfect and equable climate as is to be enjoyed here 
the year around. 


NEW STEAMSHIP LINE TO MEXICO. 


Unofficial reports announce that a new steamship line, known as 
the Mexican Fruit and Transportation Company has been organized 
at Los Angeles for the purpose of operating a passenger and freight 
service between Manzanillo, Mexico, and San Diego and San Pedro, 
California. 


RAILROAD FROM CAMACHO TO MAZAPIL. 


Preparations are now being made looking toward an early start 
in the construction of the projected railroad from Camacho, Zaca- 
tecas, eastward to Mazapil, according to the United States consul 
at Saltillo. 

At present a tram line of 24-inch gauge is being constructed from 
La Paz station on the Coahuila and Pacific division of the national 
lines. 





President Juan J. Esrrapa, of Nicaragua, has reorganized his 
Cabinet and announces the following changes: Secretary of In- 
terior, Justice and Police, Gen. Jos# Maria Moncapa; Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs and Public Instruction, Sr. Don Satvapor CaLDERON 
R.; Secretary of the Treasury and Public Credit, Sr. Don ApoLFo 
Diaz: Secretary of War and Marine, Gen. Don Luis MENa; Secre- 
tary of Promotion and Public Works, Sr. Don PEDRO Joaquix 
CHAMORRO. 





BIDS FOR PANAMA-DAVID RAILROAD. 


The Government of Panama has issued a call for bids for the 
construction of the Panama-David Railroad, with branch lines to 
Los Santos Province and the town of Anton, described in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the BULLETIN. 

The bids in the United States must be presented not later than 
3 p. m., June 30, 1911, at any of the following consulates of Panama: 
18 Broadway, New York City; 906 Commercial Place, New Orleans; 
Suite 141 Masonic Temple, Chicago. Further information and par- 
ticulars regarding the bids, etc., may be obtained by applying directly 
to above consulates. 


RATIFICATION OF HAGUE CONVENTIONS. 


The Government of Panama has ratified the conventions concluded 
at the Second International Peace Conference at The Hague June 
15 to October 16, 1907. The ratification bears the date of January 
23, 1911, but was not published in the ‘‘Gaceta Oficial”’ until March 
fit 190: 


RATIFICATION OF RIO JANEIRO RESOLUTIONS. 


The ‘‘Gaceta Oficial’ of Panama for March 10, 1911, publishes the 
text of the legislative act approving the resolutions adopted by the 
Third Conference of American States held at Rio Janeiro in 1906. 


PATENT AND TRADE-MARK LAW AMENDED. 


The ‘‘Gaceta Oficial’? of Panama for March 4, 1911, contains a 
law of the legislative assembly, amending the act regulating the 
registration of patents and trade-marks in the Republic. Among 
other important changes is one empowering the Executive to reduce 
at his discretion the term of any patent whose registration 1s sought 
to 15, 10, or 5 years. 


IMPORT TARIFF CHANGES. 


A presidential decree under date of January 23, 1911, provides for 
the following increases in the import duties of the Republic to become 
effective on May 1, 1911: : 

The duty on silks of all kinds, jewelry, furniture, silver or plated 
tableware, and perfumery is raised from 10 per cent to 15 per cent 
ad valorem. The duty on all other articles comprised in class 2 of 
the law of July 5, 1904, is raised from 10 per cent to 124 per cent ad 
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valorem, with the exception of flour, lard, rice, and corn, the rate 
on these remaining at 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Class 2 of the tariff referred to above comprises all articles, with 
the exception of those contained in the free list and those subject to 
special rates of duty, such as live animals, salt, tobacco, coffee, 
matches, and opium. ; 


FOREIGN TRADE, FIRST HALF, 1910. 


The ‘‘Boletin de Hstadistica,”’ No. 19, of Panama, recently issued, 
contains a detailed statement of the foreign trade of the Republic for 
the first six months of 1910. Compared with the corresponding 
figures for 1909, the total exchange of trade has increased nearly 25 
per cent. 
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The following details show the exports and imports, classified by 
merchandise and countries, for the first half-of 1910 as compared 


with the first half of 1909: 


IMPORTS BY PRODUCTS. 
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EXPORTS, BY PRODUCTS. 
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COLONIZATION CONTRACT. 


An important contract with the Government of Panama grants to 
Mr. AtspeRT VorcH, an American citizen, free of charge, 25,000 
hectares of unappropriated public lands in the Chiriqui Province, 
between the Chiriqui Viejo River and the boundary with Costa Rica, 
for the establishment of a colony consisting of 500 American families. 
The concessionaire agrees to build, at his expense, roads and bridges 
necessary to afford the colony convenient communication. The land 
granted shall be divided into two equal parts, between which a town 
is to be built. AJl machinery and materials imported for the colony 
shall be exempt from customs duties. 


PANAMA RAILROAD EARNINGS. 


The total earnings of the Panama Railroad Co. and the Panama 
Railroad Steamship Co. for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, 
recently published in the Sixty-first Annual Report of the Board 
of Directors, amounted to $6,100,788.83, as compared with 
$5,715,517.16 for the fiscal year 1909, an increase of $385,271.67. 
The operating expenses aggregated $4,358,426.92, as compared 
with $3,699,678.60 for 1909, an increase of $658,748.32, making a 
decrease in the earnings over operating expenses of $273,476.65. 
The net income for the 12 months was $1,254,777.80, as against 
$1,522,780.45 for the preceding year. 


DARIEN RAILROAD CONCESSION. 


The ‘‘Gaceta Oficial’? of Panama for March 13, 1911, publishes 
the text of a contract whereby Mr. Augusto Drrinx is authorized to 
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build and operate a railroad line which, starting at the mouth of the 
Pifias River, in the Darien region, Chepigana district, shall terminate 
at a point near the town of Santa Maria del Real, on the left shore 
of the Tuira River. The term of the concession is 75 years. The con- 
cessionaire may import free of duty all implements, machinery, 
rails, rolling stock, tools, and other materials necessary for the con- 
struction and maintenance of the line. 





CONSULAR APPOINTMENTS. 


According to advices from Asuncion, the capital of the Republic, 
Lieut. Col. PeprRo Menpoza has been appointed Consul General of 
Paraguay at Bolivia. Lieut. Col. MauLio ScHENONE has been made 
Inspector General of the consulates of Paraguay. 


POSTPONEMENT OF CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS. 


The Senate of the Republic of Paraguay has decided to postpone 
indefinitely the centenary celebrations which were to have been held 
throughout the country during the present year. 


FOREIGN MILITARY INSTRUCTOR. 


The Government of Paraguay has arranged with Maximi11ano 
JOFRE, a captain of artillery in the Chilean army, to act as Chief of 
Staff of the Paraguayan army. Capt. Jorre will be commissioned 
with the rank of colonel. 


NEW DIRECTOR OF NATIONAL COLLEGE. 


Mr. Juan O’Leary has been named director of the National College 
at Asuncion, Paraguay. The new director is a popular and able 
educator, highly respected in educational circles of the Republic. 
With his practical experience and prestige as a teacher, this useful 
institution will now enter upon a period of increased activity, which 
will enable it to extend its broadening influences throughout the 
Republic. 

MERCANTILE BANK DIVIDENDS. 


At the next general meeting of the Mercantile Bank of Paraguay, 
to be held April 28, it is expected that a dividend of 12 per cent will 
be announced for the year 1910, the same as for the year preceding. 
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TOBACCO DEPOSITS AT AGRICULTURAL BANK. 


A new regulation governing the deposit of tobacco crops has 
recently become operative. The Agricultural Bank (Banco Agricola), 
in conjunction with the Executive, has announced that hereafter they — 
will not receive into their deposits, before the 1st of April of each year, 
any tobacco of the new season’s crop, nor with the Department of 
Inspection examine any before that date. This new ruling will keep 
the leaf from becoming heated and deteriorating the quality of 
tobacco exported. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION AT ASUNCION. 


At a meeting of the representatives of the press recently held in 
the office of the ‘‘Daily Monitor” at Asuncion, a press association 
was organized. Dr. Cipriano [BANzEz, Minister of the Interior, was 
elected chairman of the governing board of the association. 


TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES, 1910. 


The only declared exports from Paraguay to the United States 
during 1909 and 1910, according to consular advices from Asuncion, 
were oil of petitgrain and one shipment of undressed furs, valued as 
follows: 
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Of importations from the United States during the year 1910 the 
new lines of merchandise especially noticeable are railroad materials, 
agricultural implements, school desks, and toilet preparations. 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES OF PARAGUAY. 


- Cornetius Ferris, Jr., the United States Consul at Asuncion, 
has recently submitted a comprehensive report dealing, in part, with 
the transportation facilities of the Republic, from which the following 
information is quoted: 


The regular means of approach to Paraguay is from Monteviedo and Buenos Aires 
by way of the Plata, Parana, and Paraguay Rivers. The distance from the latter 
city to Asuncion is 1,100 miles. Three transportation companies maintain regular 
lines of steamers between the River Plate ports and Asuncion. The Mihanovich 
Line runs two passenger steamers a week, making the trip up the river usually in five 
daysand downin four. The first-class fare from Buenos Aires to Asuncion by this line 
is $42.46 American money. From Asuncion to Buenos Aires the fare is $33.97. This 
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line also has a large fleet of freight steamers running between Buenos Aires and Asun- 
cion. The Lloyd Brazilero Line runs a passenger and freight steamer about every 15 
days from Montevideo to Corumba, Brazil, about five days’ journey above Asuncion, 
the boat calling at Asuncion. The Marina Mercante Argentina Line has five steamers 
running between Buenos Aires and Asuncion, one of which carries passengers and 
makes the trip every 28 days. The first-class passenger fare from Buenos Aires to 
Asuncion on that boat is $22.50. The time from Buenos Aires to Asuncion on the 
Marina Mercante Argentina Line varies according to the amount of traffic handled 
at intermediate points. From Asuncion to Buenos Aires the time is from four to 
five days. 

Freight traffic on the river is subject to some irregularity on account of the varying 
depth of the channel; nor are there well-defined seasons of high and low water. As 
all steamers carrying freight to this point are obliged to navigate the broad estuary of 
the River Plate they must have certain nautical, seagoing properties. When freight 
enough is produced at interior points on this river system to provide traffic without 
going to the River Plate, the Mississippi River type of steamboat should find a great 
field of usefulness here. As it is, steamers running to Asuncion, and even to Corumba, 
draw 6 to 8 feet of water. When the river is high steamers drawing from 11 to 14 feet 
go as far as Corumba, about 800 miles north of here. During the writer’s residence 
of 16 months in Asuncion there has rarely been more than an 8-foot channel to Ascun- 
cion; much of the time it has been below that depth. The combination rail and boat 
passenger service between Buenos Aires and Asuncion has never been found practi- 
cable; the discomforts of the accommodations afforded, and the troublesome connec- 
tions and transfers, far more than offsetting the slight saving of time. 


PROPOSED RAILWAY EXTENSION. 


The extension of the Trans-Paraguayan Railway marks one of 
the most important undertakings in the development of the Republic. 
At present the main line of this road has been constructed from Santos, 
Brazil, to a point near the celebrated Iguazu Falls on the Iguazu 
River, but the proposed extension will lead it through the great 
quebracho, or ironwood, districts of Paraguay, Argentina, and 
Bolivia. It will also place these countries into direct railway com- 
munication with Brazil and Chile. Not only will the great tracts 
of quebracho and other timber lands be benefited, but extensive zones 
of rich agricultural and grazing lands will be thrown open to settle- 
ment and cultivation. 

The proposed extension will also cross a number of important 
navigable rivers which, with their numerous tributaries, penetrate 
vast areas of only partially explored or wholly unexplored countries. 

The railway will also tap the productive yerba maté region of the 
Upper Parana River, and, traversing the Republic of Paraguay, will 
arrive at Villa Hayes, a bustling port on the Paraguay River. From 
this point the extended railway will enter the partially explored 
Chaco territory noted the world over for its abounding forests of 
ironwood. 

The completion of the proposed extension will place Paraguay and 
Brazil into rail communication with the port of Antofagasta, Chile, 
and with the great railway system of Bolivia and southern Peru. 





CUSTOMS RECEIPTS IN 1910. 


In 1910 customs receipts to the amount of £1,017,488,657 were 
collected from the following ports: 


Pounds sterling. 
Davy tal ous s sek iss Wear ae Bee a a ee IO Se a ga 50, 598, 628 
DD ord Cape Ces Se Ta SRE eager eee See wre tS 8 Se Sone el AINE Be? Td 28, 984, 336 
PACASMAYO S23. as de sa tg eee ne do a 17, 720, 189 
Sala Verve so 2 bi de apace, hone ene a ee See OE eins rates Re 37, 307, 221 
Callnoy rape: Bs ea re eran eA Ut Reale TEEN De 702, 884, 732 
Pistoc. oot. kee") a SEN eine, Ene Be pee a eae Oe oe ec eetcg Sena 24, 521, 648 
Mollendor3 =p 4.203 > «eet eee eee Yi A ae eee aT. 8, ang 146, 710, 029 


Those sciserveeehy Wi we dhe alas omen Peake ommige RE TENSOR BEEN 8, 761, 874 


: 1, 017, 488, 657 
MUNICIPAL LOAN. 
The municipality of Lima has been authorized tofborrow £6,000, 
to be used exclusively for the payment of debts contracted by the 
municipal council up to December 31, 1910. 


TAX LIST OF MINES. 


The Government of Peru has ordered that there be published a 
list of the mines of the Republic subject to taxation during the first 
half of 1911, and to include the mines which paid taxes for the last 
half of 1910. The list will be published in the Official Gazette of Lima, 
and a thousand separate copies will be printed by the Government 
for distribution. 


MILITARY SCHOOL AT CHORILLOS. 


The Military School at Chorillos, a suburb of Lima, has been estab- 
lished for the purpose of educating and training officers for the 
Peruvian army. A thorough course of instruction, divided into two 
classes, is provided. From the graduates of the first class are chosen 
the higher officers, while corporals and sergeants are appointed from 
the graduates of the second class. 


DISTINCTION FOR DR. CORREA. 


The National Geographic Society of Washington, D. C., has recently 
elected to honorary membership Dr. Cantos LARRABURE Y CORREA, 
the distinguished historian and geographer of Peru. © 


PERU AT THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF MUSIC. 


The Government of Peru has accepted the invitation of the Gov- 
ernment of Italy to participate in the International Congress of 
Music, to be held in Rome during April in honor of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Italian independence. 
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MONUMENT TO PERUVIAN AVIATOR. 


The Peruvian Congress has appropriated $20,000 for the erection 
of a monument in memory of JoRGE CHAVEZ, the celebrated Peruvian 
aviator who lost his life while crossing the Alps in an aeroplane. 
The monument is to be erected in the city of Domodossola, Italy, 
where the unfortunate accident occurred. 


NEW VANADIUM DEPOSITS. 


Extensive asbestos and vanadium deposits have been recently 
discovered at Humalies, near Hudénaco. It is reported that these 
minerals are distributed over a mining zone of considerable extent 
adjacent to the place where the discovery was made, and that a syn- 
dicate is being organized to develop them. 


EXPLORATION OF DEPARTMENT OF LORETO. 


The Federal Government, ever ready to encourage and promote the 
operations of reliable parties in the opening up and development of 
new territory in the Republic, has, in conformity with a departmental 
decree, commissioned Capt. JuAN MANUEL OnTaAnepDA, chief of the 
Hydrographic Office in Lima, to make a comprehensive study of the 
geography of the Department of Loreto, trace the course of its 
rivers, and prepare for consultation and reference the necessary 
maps and plans relating thereto. 

Capt. ONTANEDA will be assisted in this important work by Capt. 
Cartos F. Garcia RosEtt and First Lieut. Manure A. Sorin, all 
of whom are practical technical experts. The expedition will also 
carry with it an able and competent personnel of assistants, and will 
be equipped with a complete outfit of instruments, supplies, boats, 
and everything necessary for a successful completion of this laud- 
able undertaking in a most scientific manner. 

On the termination of the labors of the commission a full and 
detailed report of the work accomplished, illustrated with maps and 
drawings, will be submitted to the Government of Peru. It’will then 
be published for distribution, so that persons and organizations inter- 
ested in the development of this exceedingly fertile and promising 
section of Peru may more readily inform themselves concerning its 
vast possibilities and inexhaustible fund of natural resources. 


STEEL BRIDGE OVER RIMAC RIVER. 


A steel bridge, estimated to cost £5,000, will soon be constructed 
over the Rimac River, in Lima, at the point known as La Palma. 
This bridge is to be completed and turned over to the municipality 
of Lima within a period of 18 months from the time of signing the 
contract. 
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TELEPHONE SERVICE BETWEEN LIMA AND ANCON. 


The Department of Posts and Telegraphs of the Federal Govern- 
ment has been authorized to establish telephone communication 
between Lima and the popular bathing resort Ancon. The charges — 
to subscribers at either Lima or Ancon will be 1 sol (50 cents) a 
month, and hotels and restaurants will be charged double that 
amount. 


INAUGURATION OF RAILWAY FROM IQUITOS TO MORONACOCHA. 


The railway line from Iquitos to Moronacocha has recently been 
opened to public traffic. This new station is one of the most pictur- 
esque and popular pleasure resorts in the vicinity of Iquitos. 


EXTENSION OF SUPE-BARRANCA RAILWAY. 


The Department of Public Works has contracted with the Repar- 
ticion to Alpas Railway to extend the line of the Supe-Barranca 
Railway to Alpas. This extension, which will have a 60-centimeter 
gauge, and be 26 kilometers long, will connect the Alpas estate with 
the port of Supe. It will thus be an important factor in developing 
the surrounding country, and in affording more adequate facilities 
for transporting the increasing agricultural and stock-raising products 
of the fertile valleys of Barranca and Pativilea. 

The rich mines of the famous Provinces of Cajatambo and Bolognesi 
will also find, over this road, a convenient, cheap, and rapid outlet 
for their mineral products, while the mining industry in the zones 
adjacent to the large territory penetrated by this extension will be 
vigorously stimulated. 


PROPOSED RAILWAY FROM PACIFIC COAST TO FERROBAMBA. 


A railway from the Pacific coast to the rich Ferrobamba mines, 
situated in the Province of Cotabambas, Department of Apurimac, 
is one of the important lines that will be constructed in the near 
future. It has been suggested that this railway start at Port Lomas, 
traverse the pampa of that name, follow along the left bank of the 
Acari River to the Amato ranch, cross the river, and continue to 
San Pedro, in the Province of Lucanas; from here the line will pass 
through the Quilcata pampa and proceed to the town of Pampachini, 
Province of Andahuaylas, descending the canyon at that point, and 
touching at Talavera on the Apurimac River, crossing the river ana 
proceeding to Ferrobamba. The entire distance from Port Lomas 
to Ferrobamba, over this route, is about 100 leagues, and the maxi- 
mum grades are estimated at from 3 to 34 per cent. 

A railway constructed along this route would pass near the coal 
deposits of San Pedro, San Juan, Chilques, and San Cristobal, in the 
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Province of Lucanas. It would also pass through the rich gold, 
silver, and copper district of Querobamba, Province of Lucanas. It 
is estimated that the construction of the railway along this route 
would not exceed 6,000,000 sols ($3,000,000), and that it would be 
of immense benefit to the Provinces of Ayacucho and Apurimac. 





bs 
_ff 
PRESIDENT ARAUJO’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


After taking the oath of office on March 1, 1911, Dr. ManuEn 
EnriquE AraAvso, President of Salvador, delivered an address in 
which he outlined in forcible and eloquent terms the policies to be 
pursued by his administration. 

He began by expressing to the people of Salvador his gratitude 
for the high honor conferred upon him, and declared that it shall be 
his duty to guard most zealously the great and vital interests of the 
nation, as a sacred trust of inestimable value, representing as they 
do the efforts and sacrifices of the country’s heroes in their struggle 
for liberty. 

Speaking of the foreign relations, President Aravso said: 

The family of nations daily tends toward the tightening of fraternal bonds, mak- 
ing effective the solidarity between themselves in order that they may be better 
able to fulfill their high mission of progress and civilization. El Salvador, though 
small in territory, has already attained international significance, thanks to the 
wisdom and loyalty of her diplomacy, and to her dignified and respectful attitude 
toward the other civilized nations. Considering as I do that the approximation of 
nations by a frank and sincere friendship is of primal interest, I will endeavor, by 
all the means that honor and culture advise, to widen and preserve the relations 
which happily exist between Salvador and other countries, above all with those 
who, by reason of origin and race and joint destiny, are closely bound to us by ties 
of affinity. I therefore solemnly declare that during the administrative period which 
to-day commences, the Government of the Republic will be to the other a sincere 
and loyal friend. 

Referring then to his home policy, the new President stated that 
one of his aims will be to give equal attention to all the branches of 
the Government, respecting the nation’s powers, and influencing 
respect for them. Nothing, he said, disturbs the organism of a 
commonwealth so much as the interference of one power with another; 
the legislative, the executive and the judicial should be regarded as 
federal states, each with its own laws, and collectively responsible. 

One of his greatest aims, Dr. ARAvJo said, will be the maintenance 
of peace and order, these characteristics being the foundation of 
democracy, the all-potent factor of liberty, and the most fertile 
ground on which the republican institution can thrive and progress. 

84124—Bull. 4—11 14 
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_ As to the finances of the Republic, the President said that he 
proposes to study carefully a means of increasing revenues without 
adding any further burdens on the people; that he would endeavor 
to reduce the expenses of the administration in so far as possible and ~ 
consistent with public welfare. 

Agriculture will be efficiently photecra and promoted by special 
laws which will not only afford security to capital and labor but will 
also grant special privileges to farmers and workingmen; art, indus- 
tries, and commerce will likewise receive the best attention of the 
administration. 

Speaking of the means of communication, the Executive stated 
that, in order to give an impetus to the elements of production 
and promote the activity of the people, it is necessary that the 
present lines be maintained and improved, and new ones built. 

In conclusion, Dr. Aravso paid a glowing tribute to Gen. Fieu- 
EROA, the retiring President, and asked that the National Assembly 
pass a vote of thanks, as an expression of the country’s appreciation 
of Gen. Fieurroa’s efforts and labors for the welfare of the Republic. 


DIRECT CONTROL OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


By virtue of an executive decree issued on the day of his inaugura- 
tion, President Arauso has temporarily assumed the direct control of 
the executive departments. The following under secretaries have 
been appointed: 

Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Dr. MANUEL CasTRO. 

Under Secretary of Justice and Beneficense, Dr. Jos=— ANTONIO 
CASTRO. 

Under Secretary of Public Instruction, Dr. Gustavo S. Baron. 

Under Secretary of Interior, Dr. Cecit10o BUSTAMANTE. 

Under Secretary of Promotion, Dr. Jost Marra PERatta LaGos. 

Under Secretary of Finance and Public Credit, Sefior CaRrLos 
GarcIA PRIETO. 

Under Secretary of War and Marine, Dr. EusrBio BRacAMONTE. 

The same decree creates, as a separate branch of the administration, 
the Department of Agriculture, and appoints Sefior MievEL DuENAS 
as under secretary thereof. 

Dr. Satvapor RopricueEz, Secretary for Foreign Affairs in Gen. 
FiguERoa’s cabinet, is appointed private secretary to the President 
of the Republic. 

NEW CONSULAR LAW. 


The law reorganizing the consular service of Salvador, recently 
enacted by the National Assembly, provides that the consular officers 
of the Republic shall be divided into two classes, namely, consuls de 
carriere (regular) and consuls ad honorem. 
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There shall be consuls general de carriere in the following places, 
with jurisdiction over the whole territory of the respective country: 
Hamburg, Germany; Antwerp. Belgium; Barcelona, Spain; San 
Francisco, Cal., United States; Mexico City, Mexico; Paris, France; 
London, Great Britain; Genoa, Italy; Guatemala City, Guatemala; 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras; Managua, Nicaragua; San Jose, Costa Rica. 

Consuls de carriere are provided for the following places: Panama 
City, Panama; New York City, United States; Liverpool, England; 
Bordeaux, France; Berlin, Germany; and New Orleans, La., United 
States. 

Consulates already established or that may hereafter be created 
shall be ad honorem. 

Consuls general de carriere shall receive an annual salary of $3,600 
gold, and the consuls de carriere $2,400 gold. Honorary consular 
officers may deduct, from the fees collected by them, such amounts 
as may be necessary to cover office expenses and the remuneration 
allowed them by article 186 of the organic law of the consular service. 

Only citizens of the Republic of Salvador are eligible to the posi- 
tions of consuls de carriere, while foreigners may be appointed consuls 
ad honorem. 

CUSTOMS REVENUES, 1910. 


According to the last report of the Minister of Finance of Salvador 
the customs revenues for the calendar year 1910 amounted to 
6,220,330.14 pesos, as compared with 6,624,114.89 pesos in 1909, 
distributed by customhouses as follows: 


Import duties. 
Pesos. 


SOMSOD ALC Merete errant ie Nea) ea REM PEN pee eee ho. SS eee 3, 522, 875. 05 
Beara Urn ra Rey e pane EEN = Hk ENA A CT Wat, POM PANEER. 230 0d io a ae 1, 086, 766. 03 
On UBT OTET pelea SPSL at 2 ee ee ap = ee Pa SI 504, 400. 57 
General Treasury (parcels post). ......--- Ai 2 5 gal i Rm el ged 3) 169, 638. 94 

/ I I pee bt. I ear ne ec OME REE > ONG er ORR eE ORE Ee 5, 333, 680. 59 

Export duties. 

Sonsonate.........- ee ee AG pe evil shims ae anal ns Wem rE! 430, 359. 84 
IDS) LDETISI Ta ee ae Ss a a ey MEM Mees Lesh if 114, 528. 03 
| AI EATOY O17 12 Nee A Oe SO ae en EON PM ee re caet Cer yar ac 125, 926. 49 
BPA Os ee ta Se othe oO Siniscin oe 4 oe Raegc, Siam em pee nae ec CARSy ta iabed 

(UGE) 2 eh ie Re RM es ig RRR IC ri ANG VES 886, 649. 55 


(The peso has an approximate value of $0.403 United States gold.) 
POPULATION IN 1910. 


According to official estimates the population of Salvador in 1910 
was 1,070,555 inhabitants. The number of foreigners in the Republic 
s estimated at 200,000. 
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MINING INDUSTRY OF SALVADOR. 


The BULLETIN is indebted to THomas Ewi1ne Dasney, the United 
States Consul General at Salvador, for the following exhaustive ~ 
statement of the mining industry of Salvador: 


It may be said generally that with the exception of the low-lying fringe of coast 
land the entire Republic of Salvador is rich in minerals; especially the Departments 
of Santa Ana (Western Region); Chaltenango and Giese (Central poe and 
Morazan, Union, and San Miguel (Eastern Region). 

The principal foci are as follows: Western, Metapan (Department of Santa pee 
Central, Sensuntepeque (Department of Cabanas); Eastern, Union (Department of 
Union); San Miguel (Department of San Miguel). 

In Chaltenango and Cabanas (Central) the industry, while promising, has not passed 
far beyond the incipient stage. A wagon road is, however, in course of construction 
between this region and San Salvador, which, when completed, should develop the 
district. 

The Metapan (in Santa Ana—Western) is a famous region. With abundant veins 
of iron, copper, and lead it is also rich in auriferous silver, all of which are said to be 
inexhaustible. The iron and copper invite especial attention because of their quality. 
At present iron is worked in only two places, and by the antique methods that give 
scant results. 

Metapan is connected with Santa Ana (distance, 56 kilometers) by a good wagon 
road; from Santa Ana is the railroad to the capital (San Salvador) and to the coast 
(Acajutla), 78 and 107 kilometers, respectively. When the Union-San Miguel-Meta- 
pan-Zacapa Railway is completed, the entire district will be thoroughly drained. 

But it is the San Miguel (Eastern) district that is richest in mineral deposits. In this 
region, where attention is devoted mainly to the precious metals, silver is most abun- 
dant, though there is some gold in preponderating quantities. 

The ore is capriciously concentrated in heavy deposits throughout quartz veins 
which traverse the volcanic formation of ashes, carbonates, etc., in various proportions, 
in all directions, mainly vertically. 

The minerals most found in this region are iron pyrites, sulphurets of lead, zinc sul- 
phides, and copper pyrites. There is some occasional arsenic and antimony. Sul- 
phurets of lead are plentiful in general; and sulphides of zinc sometimes render the 
reduction of matrices difficult. 

The principal minerals of value are sulphide of silver, sulphide of antimony, chloride 
of silver, and solid deposits of gold and silver. 

It is needless to repeat the effect the completion of the above-named railroad will 
have on this region. 

Veins are numerous in this country, and since the Spanish conquest uae mines of 
Salvador have given up fortunes. 

The principal mines are: 

Western district—Metapan (Santa ju San Jose and San Miguel, iron; El Brujo, 
copper. 

Central district.—Cabafias: La Electricidad, Fichan, Los Amates, Santa Margarita, 
Santa Angela, La Quebrada, San Francisco, and El Zanjo, copper; San Enrique, 
Cola de Toro, Companero, Cerro de Avila, and Pepita de Oro, gold, which last runs 
$15 the ton. 

Sensuntepeque (Cabafias): El Porvenir, silver and gold, besides many others. 

Eastern district.—Morazan: El Divisadero, La Protectora, El Bosque, CIRO TE 
El Gavilan, and Loma Larga, gold and silver, and many others. 

Union: San Sebastian, gold, one of the richest mines in the country, and El Tabanco, 
gold; San Bartolo, Copetillos, and Eva, gold and silver. 
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San Miguel: La Poza (very rich), El] Consuelo, Guadalupe, Hormiguero, La Rivera, 
Gallardo, Esperanza, Potosi, and Porvenir, gold, etc. 

In 1864 the mining industry of modern Salvador was in swaddling clothes. During 
the 12 years from 1864 to 1875 the yield from all mineral ores amounted only to $93,067, 
but from 1876 to 1883 (except 1880, for which figures are unobtainable), 7 years, the 
increase increased nearly sixfold, total product, $507,805.57, and from 1886 to 1895 
it amounted to $673,028.35. 

In 1895 the industry suffered a temporary depression, but after the lapse of several 
years it received an added impulse. 

The development from January, 1901, to June, 1910, “Ail be seen from the following 
tables: 


1901. 
Sirol clio UN iia ee pie chek Bete Seine dusia ernlnned oz eris Oe $21, 386. 80 
AURHERE Ra ENOL C Rarer ae mente PR Me rete ete ge asenctewa ror rlcncar ola celts ae teens ae eee 123, 629. 60 
SU LNTTEDS: (DEAS Ss Sia cece Og Ps Ren pa CS ae A ae a 3, 964. 00 
SIR OL C Renee Ne aeees be ie pak ee SO SE Sc lla cde eee eis meets = 31, 559. 60 
PST NUDES SU DSI E ASIA ae al Pas a Wn ma ERC RDS 3, 220. 00 
183, 760. 00 
1902. 
ars VeUIT Oe eter CREE ORR CR ON oi ale wis esrb tata aoe 1, 600. 00 
WETRC EAI RC Sa eT ee bc RRR PR ete Stee So ik Okie sic RIS eee 112, 985. 20 
114, 585. 20 
1903. 
ACIEE Sg Cts STU ele, Sere teks Se ea ie Se nr rn i a an 7, 835. 21 
(CCLGU SB TiSeanets mare ao He En oS Be SEES. 5 en cr ane °S 12, 057. 42 
Goldman dGstlver ones maaan eee ieee ey esa NS oo ys we ch aici ee ee 774, 303. 91 
STL POLE 33 5c 2 oe Re a tok ote ene ha) 8 oe ae ea mee ne ee lh __ 20,537. 34 
814, 733. 88 
1904. 
PMMERLCKOUGISIN VEPs: 2.02 2.28262 24 kee eee See wt SL ade ote 22, 615. 43. 
MISS RI OLCm ay acet eae Gl ee Ce ag Seana SOE Ne oy 240. 48 
CrCl GO Res 2 EEN dese 2 Rea LAC a 5 a eS en CaP CR oe BT 6, 450. 82 
Goldsandisilwier ores! 4-482 4 Sede Ree ee) el ee og pens eanene Ram 600, 400. 00 
STATS OR ESI OSE Se een ee eee eee 23, 147. 60 
652, 854. 33 
1905. 
PATRI NETO UISHET ViCTa + PMN uta ar NN eM nl ea nee 55, 768. 00 
(Gro IG PR Bae ye a a ye et la cg Retry 2) 261, 027. 20 
Maint eraly ones tf 2 32. Rea we. TRIES kB ea VOR en aaa 361, 002. 40 
SUTSVGIE UCLCE Oe coe creas ark eR RS er RE er BA 90, 880. 00 
768, 677. 60 
1906. 
PMIRBPETOUBISTT Were ne eM be AOS 858. TE 9) 2 Ee gUlkss 2 RS eee 113, 305. 60 
Goltl toars es Sa pees bs et tek Si en Sears Te eee. 536, 716. 40 
(Cools ll ONMU Gs ate ee ae A rn ar eS Ee ONG cia ib Soe i. S 176, 740. 00 
(CeO NG ORS es eee ee a aN, Pi a SE ae Btls =e 1S Nh es 281, 148. 40 
Goldtslimies-. 28 )0.U 2855 oat eee Bae. SAMA EARS At 5, 984. 00 
Goldtandicapper SliImes. a2 - so. bese es ete eee ees SL es 9, 724. 00 
Goldtand?stlver" bate: --- 2.2.22. 2. ee eRe oe ete ee ena eR se et 35, 714. 40 
Goldtandisilyerore. 222). .) 3. Ree SERS Re Sit hs ere Ais) 81, 858. 80 
Gold and silver slimes.......- eee tori. bie oy oN ae tens Pia Ps nD 54, 524. 00 
SUIVEEIONCS crt cee tse Manet. Sak ey ee ae ee os eA Rg Wg Peak 950. 40 


1, 296, 666. 00 
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1907. 
Auriterous/stlverses. 2 2cee ee. Di LE ee eee $138, 088. 00 
Copper. ofe 3 228 FIRE ie NE SS. SERS Sah ID Oe ihe Sa Ba 8, 152. 00 
Gold Darai 21/30 Sakis ees esl ot DL? phen: Pe eae a ae ' 715,428.00 - 
Gold-andstl vertore: ae teaster es SS, SUR Oe Ae Se Cee oe 1, 852. 00 
Bead ore!s2:.222 ty SA NE A SE ah en ieee Stems - 2 Sethe eS Mee aes 33, 656. 00 
Silvenjorey tte Beer 2 tk 5 ee eee bein edhe Seapets 326, 389. 00 
1, 223, 565.00 
1908. 
Acuriierous| silver. 2 2s. to wees he mars. he et ae Poe er ee ee 133, 064. 00 
COPPER ONE <n ses a are. ies wi an pe = pe te Sere 8, 596. 00 
Goldrandeatlver\barss 2603525 rca Moen ie). ct Oh eae a ee 1, 166, 236. 00 
Goldkand! silver ores - 2 25. once ee een oe ee ee ee ee eee 4, 248. 00 
A Ger KO LNC0) = ee ae et NEM ate RTA ee ty Ate A os SN RR) AL Dee ees 6, 080. 00 
1, 318, 224. 00 
1909. 
Ammferoususilversd 2) se8 6 3 ic ehh Set Upc hn py ae ee 111, 584. 00 
Copperiand gold dusts 5:42 524 tye Cee ee ee 14, 283. 00 
Goldsbarsesse. seek ee Be oe Se ee A ee cee ee 688, 509. 00 
Goldkandistlveri esc) cee ee Sey A Ro wea 300, 745. 00 
Pea hans sce teteee Soa at  R l Sa peel SE ee lit eae ag a 469. 00 
Matieraltores. hi: ing ore OE eee sili tht BOL sale est Rel Pg eee IS URE 1, 152. 00 
1, 116, 717. 00 
1910. 
(January to June.) 
ATIF Gros: StLVers aot e ee coin See Cone eee eee eee beldised ee nested 3 76, 147. 00 
Grol dang seic6 5. ka 3 ul aa is TAN g obo OM. Wo fest you pagan ee 270, 072. 00 
Tbead bars. sees essen Pee ol AUR ES ee ee a 520. 00 
Sulversbarsecs ccc cise era Bee gee ee a ce eee 213, 831. 00 
560, 570. 00 
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CIRCULO LITERARIO HISPANO. 


The inaugural exercises of the Circulo Literario Hispano were 
held at the Waldorf Astoria, New York City, on April 4, 1911. An 
interesting program, which had been arranged for the occasion, was 
thoroughly enjoyed by the large gathering of members and invited 
guests present. 


THE YALE EXPEDITION TO PERU. 


It is now definitely announced that the scientific expedition to 
Peru, headed by Prof. Hiram Binenam of the Latin-American 
history department of Yale University, will leave New Haven on the 
10th of June and be gone until December 18. The party, which will 
number about six, expect to make a cross section of the Andes 
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through a country that has never been scientifically explored and 
only mapped in the rudest possible way some fifty years ago. It is 
planned to spend about two months and a half in determinifig how 
far into the Amazon Jungle the Incas carried their civilization; and 
about a month reconnoitering the seventy-third meridian from the 
Amazon Valley to the ocean—a distance of about 300 miles.. The 
balance of the time will be divided in explorations about Mount 
Coropuna, estimated to be 23,000 feet high and the highest mountain 
in South America, and Lake Parinacochas, which is now practically 
unknown. ; 


EIGHTH CONGRESS OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY. ~ 


The ‘‘Preliminary Announcement of the Eighth International 
Congress of Applied Chemistry,” has been received by the Pan 
American Union. This convention, which will meet at Washington, 
D. C., and at New York City, September 4 to September 13, 1912, is 
the first of the eight International Congresses of Applied Chemistry 
which has officially been invited by a Government to meet in the 
country of that Government. 

Official representatives will be appointed by nearly every State 
and Territory of the United States, and it is hoped that Latin- 
America, as well as Europe and Asia, will contribute their quota 
of delegates, as they have done in previous congresses of this or- 
ganization. ; 

The officers of the eighth congress are: Patron, His Excellency 
the President of the United States; honorary president, Epwarp W. 
Mortey, West Hartford, Connecticut; president, Wiuu1am H. 
NicHots, 25 Broad Street, New York; treasurer, Witiam J. 
MatTHEsoN, 182 Front Street, New York; secretary, BERNHARD C. 
Hesse, 25 Broad Street, New York. 


HANDS-AROUND-THE-PACIFIC-CLUB. 


A reorganization of the Pan-Pacific Bureau, of Honolulu, Hawaii, 
was recently effected, and a new name, ‘‘The-Hands-Around-The- 
Pacific-Club,” adopted. The object of this society is to foster a 
spirit of good fellowship among the representatives of Pacific lands 
in Hawaii, and to promote a better acquaintance between these 
countries and Hawaii. The following officers were unanimously 
elected: T. F. Srpeawicx, of Peru, president; V. L. STEVENSON, 
of Australia, vice president; C. F. Maxweti, of New Zealand, 
treasurer; G. H. Turrys, of California, secretary. 


REDUCTION IN TELEGRAPHIC RATES. 


The following schedule of rates has been announced by the Central 
and South American Telegraph Company, of 64 Broad street, New 
York, for messages to Central and South American points: 
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PROFESSOR HUSSEY HONORED. 


Professor Wi1LL1AM J. Hussty, who is at the head of the Depart- 
ment of Astronomy in the University of Michigan, has been appointed 
to the directorship of the observatory of the University of La Plata, 
Argentine Republic. Professor Hussry will retain his present 
position at the University of Michigan, and has arranged to have 
the two observatories cooperate in the survey of the northern and 
southern heavens. } 

This appointment is a high tribute to Mr. Hussry’s scholarly 
attainments and contributions to the field of science. In 1906 he was 
awarded the ‘LAaLANDE prize’ by the French Academy for his 
researches in stellar astronomy. Professor Hussry’s special field is 
double stars, of which he has discovered 1,337. 


CONSULAR REGULATIONS TO ECUADOR. 


A new form of consular invoice became effective on April 1 on all 
shipments to Ecuador from the United States. 


STUDY OF EARTH DISTURBANCES. 


The Pan American Union has recently received an instructive com- 
munication from Harry Frevtpine RED, of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland, touching on the recent earth disturbances at 
Honduras. Mr. Rerp is the special expert in charge of earthquake 
records for the United States Geological Survey. 

Referring to the earthquake felt in Bonacca, Honduras, on January 
1, 1910, Mr. Re states: 


We know that the great majority of earthquakes occur along two great circles— 
one surrounding the Pacific Ocean and the other passing through the Himalayas, 
the Alps, the Antilles, and through certain sections of Central America. It is believed 
that these earthquakes are due to fractures or slippings of fissures in the crust of the 
earth, and a number of scientific men are studying the matter and are gradually learn- 
ing more about the subject. The shock of January 1, 1910, was also reported from 
Swan Island, and recorded by seismographs at Panama, Havana, Porto Rico, and 
even in Europe. 

After the strong shock of earthquake in San Francisco in 1906 a society was organized 
known as ‘‘ The Seismological Society of America,’’ and has lately increased its activity 
and begun the publication of a bulletin. There are a number of members in Central 
America, and it is desired to obtain as members everyone interested in this subject, 
and especially those who can help in securing information regarding earthquakes. 





MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


On February 15, 1911, President CLaupio WILLIMAN, whose term 
of office expired on March 1 last, delivered an important message 
to the Uruguayan Congress covering the four years of his adminis- 
tration. The message shows the excellent financial condition of the 
country at the present time, and also indicates that each financial 
year to which reference is made closed with a substantial surplus, 
as shown in the following table: 





Years. Surplus. 
ARETE Soe 1S tee aisha SNE ORE PPR IR oie] oie ahead $2, 149, 984 
TOL SS GONG AE eT EE ae ST Be aD OO ROSE He ate Eas ee ae epee an atehge Dereon OaL 2, 035, 333 
TES SO I Se a Sg Sasa OSS Oe a Seco e once ee ae eet We see ah ciee See Bie 1, 716, 012 
OOO = t OSes weakest neh Lape option pu Me Rie CR ane Seg ES ha cyt! ch tive ae gee 2, 255, 032 
Totalisurplusyor thevour years. scec ses sess scene ssemias ceed scence ssceee sesceser 8, 156, 361 


These resources supplied the Government with funds to continue 
the public works commenced by the previous administration, and 
to commence new works of a similar nature. The administration 
was also placed in a position to plan and complete sanitary works in 
some of the interior cities of the Republic, to encourage industry and 
farming, and to further increase the capital of the Bank of the 
Republic. 

During President W1LLIMAN’s administration a reduction was made 
in the export duties of meat products and the light dues were dimin- 
ished, while the 5 per cent tax on salaries and pensions and the 
postal surcharges were eliminated. The following expenditures on 
public works, aggregating over $17,000,000, were made during the 
four years of the administration referred to: 


Construction of the port of Montevideo.........-.--------------++---+-- $7, 350, 013 
Pxpropriations for the ports Mo. sh folk Jon casas ped See eee 452, 855° 
Wuforeseen and! subsidiary expenses. .......-..-...... 4.2822 - 555. seene ee 534, 352 
Sanitary WOrksanG) VarOUs CONtTACtS. 2-455 ose- = 5-425 eeeeee eee ae oe 428, 750 
Construction of cart roads, boulevards, etc.........--.c-.-.------------- 1, 847, 007 
Hor bridgesiandshiehways-i222 &. 00sec es se Oe Ee SE Se eee 1, 235, 281 
Construction and repair of buildings, and expropriations.........----..- 4,798, 728 
Construction of ports other than that of Montevideo, and construction and 

iS) OF HONG) i 1110) (2) ee ee Sen nner Darn Shera Sart Oe eee ee 466, 083 


The public debt on January 1, 1910, amounted to $135,808,784, made 
up as follows: Internal debt, $8,013,902; foreign debt, $125,234,882; 
and the international debt, $2,560,000. During the year 1910, 
debts were contracted to the amount of $1,031,406, made up of the 
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second series of the amortizable debt, $28,036, and the conversion 
loan, $1,003,370, while the debts redeemed consisted of the following 
items: Internal debt, $604,750; foreign debt, $1,922,063; and inter- 
national debt, $84, 500, leaving a net total on Degenes 31, 1910, of 
$134,228 876. 

The 45 per cent of the customs revenues assigned to the service of 
the consolidated debt and railway guarantees in 1910, produced 
$6,547,570, and as the requirements of said service were $4,524,032, 
a surplus of $2,023,538 was returned to the Government, as compared 
with a surplus of $1,617,749 in 1909. The 5 per cent of the customs 
revenues assigned to the service of the 5 per cent loan of 1906 
yielded $805,628; the requirement for this was $472,544, leaving a 
surplus to be returned to the Government of $333,084, as compared 
with $207,432 in 1909. The 24 per cent of the customs revenues con- 
signed to the service of the conversion loan produced $3,477,085; the 
requirements being but $1,938,340, left a surplus of $1,538, 745, as 
compared with $1,442,288 in 1909. 

The gross receipts of the Uruguayan railways in 1910 amounted to 
$5,303,184, the gross operating expenses were $2,941,726, and the net 
profits, $2,361,458. The gross receipts of the Uruguayan railways guar- 
anteed by the State were, in 1910, $2,312,457, the expenses $1,318,157, 
and the net earnings $994,300. Thelength of the guaranteed lines open 
to traffic in 1910 were 1,340 kilometers, as compared with 1,254 
kilometers in 1909, or an increase of 86 kilometers, represented by the 
two final sections of the eastern extension to the terminus ‘at Melo. 
The total amount of the railway guarantee paid by the Government 
in 1910 was $608,749. 

The total foreign commerce of the Republic of Uruguay in 1910, 
exports and imports, aggregated $82,890,521. 

At the end of 1906 there were 619 pabhe schools in the Republic, 
671 at the close of 1907; in 1908 the number rose to 780, at the end 
of 1909, 788, and at the close of 1910, 793, while the number of pupils 
enrolled rose from 57,638 in 1907 to 74,717 in 1910. In 1906-7 the 
amount appropriated in the budget for school expenditures was 
$795,876; this total was increased to $1,665,976 in the present budget 
of 1910. 

The full text of President WiILLIMAN’s message, comprising 20 
pages, is published in the Diario Oficial of February 16, 1911. 


CABINET CHANGES IN URUGUAY. 


The chargé d’affaires of Uruguay at Washington, Dr. ALFREDO 
DE Castro, informs the BULLETIN that a new department has been 
created in the cabinet, that of justice and public instruction, and 
a few minor changes have been made in the names of some of the 
other portfolios. 
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The cabinet, as reorganized by President BATLLE y ORDONEZ, is 
now constituted as follows: Minister of interior and worship, Sefior 
Dr. Pepro Manin1 y Rios; minister of public works, Sefor INGENIERO 
Vicror SoupRIERS; minister of finance, Sefior INGENIERO JOSE 
SERRATO; minister of industries, labor, and communication, Sefior 
Dr. Epuarpo ACEVEDO; minister of justice and public instruction, 
Seftor Dr. Juan Bienero Rocca; minister of war and navy, Sefior 
General Juan Bernassa Y JEREZ; minister of foreign affairs, Sefior 
Dr. Josk RomMEv. 


FEDERAL TAX ON REAL PROPERTY. | 


The 1910-11 tax on real estate belonging to private parties, exclud- 
ing real property in the Department of the Capital, which is subject 
to a special law, has been fixed by the Congress of the Republic 
at the uniform rate of $0.0065 on the assessed valuation of the 


property. 
INDUSTRIAL AND PROFESSIONAL LICENSES. 


A law regulating the payment of industrial and professional 
licenses for the fiscal year 1910-11 was promulgated by President 
WILLIMAN on January 9, 1911. This law, which contains 30 articles, 
divides licenses into 14 classes ranging from $5 to $50,000, according 
to the business, profession, or calling engaged in. 


MODIFICATION OF TAX ON PHARMACEUTICAL SPECIALTIES. 


The Government has modified the stamp tax on pharmaceutical 
specialties in accordance with a notice published in the Diario 
Oficial of December 24, 1910. This modification affects certain 
mineral and medicinal waters, liniments, soaps, perfumery, toilet 
preparations, and patented products. 


ADVANCE COMMERCIAL STATISTICS, 1910. 


Although no official figures covering the foreign commerce of 
Uruguay for 1910 have yet been issued, the BULLETIN is in receipt 
of the following advance figures from the United States vice consul 
at Uruguay, F. Landon Goding: 








Importation. Exportation. 
QO GSE Sere eet nee See ee ee Veneto ee Ree cee eRe eee rs om ee eae $11, 783, 108. 30 $1, 517, 850. 99 
10 Oe a aE Bote Seer OEE ee SSeS MSS 58 Bom So geae oe area ae eraen 12,176, 813. 11 1, 481, 388. 46 
TOUS) ca eae cata enema eae eR ep et es eee 2) A ac aca a a 12, 457, 390. 05 1, 696, 782. 63 
G0 Oras 2 rote gs eterci dais ces se Peed ae eps eee eee ee cee ee yas 12, 665, 384. 32 1,877, 794. 66 


TET ot cdl age Aiea Ae MR tach nab) os ey RW gh 13,895, 194. 96 1, 868, 717. 18 
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MOVEMENT OF VESSELS, 1910. 


The movement of vessels at the port of Montevideo for the year 
1910 included 1,827 steamers of 5,215,750 tons; 150 sailing vessels 
of 166,722 tons; 1,100 ocean steamers from river ports of 3,103,341 
tons; 37 sailing vessels of 29,136 tons. The coasting and river trade 
required 1,312 steamers of 963,686 tons and 1,251 sailing vessels of 
51,961 tons, not including fishing and pilot vessels. 


CUSTOMS REVENUE OF URUGUAY, 1910. 


The following table gives a comparative statement of the monthly 
customs receipts for the years 1909 and 1910: 








1909 1910 

VATU TRY oS pe a orc pee ke hate wae ein oe al: CTE Oe Eee cae $1, 195, 336. 05 $1, 325, 114. 31 
Rebruarys.0 85565 25h aee Pei RO REE en een eae Gl 1,346, 173. 91 1, 432, 692. 82 
IMMATC Hastes hop yee ores rset San AN Se ea et eles 1, 614, 624. 09 1, 650, 582. 64 
Yi oh d UA Sasee RE EARNS SUM, Fir PEA Miya eC Kee Cd DCT dl 1,111, 132. 26 1, 365, 364. 95 
INN cA ceesclapea et Wt Sn Bet ee en ee cry eae ELIE IE eee ole Rae 1,080, 271. 50 1, 291, 088. 59 
AeLaT SE ARMA el Sore 1 ane RU Rat SAL Nee BRE SINE Ne TA 1,013, 358. 26 1, 263, 561. 44 
Dad ys so et Sic ascee: Borne sean es ae | ate oi yap fp ni ar eink layed 1, 163, 826. 97 1, 206, 497. 05 
INTIgUIStss lek ieee Oe te Ee Gee Dene Tae Nm Un i EG 1, 191, 651. 91 1, 325, 955. 07 
Septemberst axes et coarse wee ae Ree eee Une ees 1, 320, 074. 71 1,371, 571. 01 
LOCO) Oi aR erie eee Seine Tesh ian eee Samiien ae tai FRE OE ENE a TG 1, 202, 592. 67 1, 132, 060. 42 
November 2255 15... A Oy. ea Seay ann OR SS io cay, CNR te Pe 1, 147, 047. 22 1, 129, 596. 40 
RDYSeeycallcls) Ce eee Gey aR eee ne Seana E ie Se ore en yer Ope we Aree ame 1, 146, 750. 46 1, 268, 822. 43 

PAN GATS iene ues te Senne Re My eM aT PA PN ee 14, 532, 840. 01 15, 762, 907. 13 








During the year 1910 there was an increase over the corresponding 
month in 1909 in every month except October and November. 


SPECIAL OFFICIAL STAMPS. 


The postal authorities of Uruguay have issued a special series of 
official stamps for use on official correspondence. The values and 
colors of these stamps are as follows: 2 cents, brick red; 5 cents, 
blue; 8 cents, dark gray; 20 cents, brown; 23 cents, dull green; 50 
cents, orange yellow, and $1, vermilion. 


COMMEMORATIVE POSTAGE STAMPS. 


The Government of Uruguay, with the consent of all the countries 
of South America, placed in circulation from January 6, 1911, to the 
end of that month, 200,000 5-cent postage stamps commemorative 
of the First South American Postal Congress. 


DELEGATES TO CONGRESSES. 


The Government of Uruguay has appointed Dr. A. TURENNE to 
serve as its delegate to the International Congress for the Protection 
of Children, to be held in Berlin. It has also designated Dr. L. 
GARABELLI to represent it at the International Music Congress to be 
held in Rome. 
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SCHOOL FOR POLICE INSTRUCTION. 


A school for police instruction has been established by the Federal 
Government in the city of Montevideo, for instructing the police force 
in matters connected with the performance of their duties. Diplo- 
mas will be issued to those completing the course and passing the 
required examinations, and the graduates of the school will be given 
preference in promotions in the police force. 


NEW UNIVERSITY BUILDING. 


The new State University Building, erected in the city of Monte- 
video, to meet the growing needs of the departments of law and 
mathematics, was inaugurated on January 22, 1911. The President 
of the Republic, minister of the interior, rector of the university, 
dean of the faculty of law, the representative of the federation 
of students, and many other notable persons were present at the 
dedication. 

The building occupies a splendid location on Calle 18 de Julio, 
formerly used by the old School of Arts and Trades, and covers 
nearly two squares of ground, or an area of 14,533 square meters. 
The cost of the building was about $2,000,000. The designs were 
prepared by the Uruguayan architects, Smvio GrRanro and J. M. 
AUBRIOT, and represent a modified Renaissance style. The struc- 
ture has an imposing frontage, and is considered one of the finest 
university buildings in South America. 


INTERNATIONAL OFFICE OF AMERICAN STUDENTS. 


The Second International Congress of American Students, held 
in Buenos Aires in July, 1910, has established an international office 
of the Congress in Montevideo. The records and files of the congresses 
are to be kept here and the office will be the headquarters of the 
students organizations of the Continent. A special committee has 
been appointed to prepare rules and regulations for the guidance of 
federations of students and students’ leagues which will cooperate 
in the work of this international office. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONSULAR NOTES. 


F. L. Goprne, the United States vice consul at Montevideo, reports 
that the Uruguayan Government is actively engaged in paving large 
sections of the city of Montevideo with asphalt and has entered into 
several large contracts for this work. 


NEW SANITARY IMPROVEMENTS. 


The department of public works has approved the plans submitted 
by Allard & Co., port constructors, for water supply and drainage of 
the cities of Colonia, Mercedes, and San Jose. 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPH STATION AT MONTEVIDEO. 


The central wireless telegraph station of the Republic has been 
established at Victoria Hill, Montevideo. When this station is 
placed into operation it is predicted that wireless communication 
will be rendered easy with the Bage and Yaguaron stations as well 
as other important points on the Uruguayan frontier. It will also be 
possible to communicate by wireless with the coast. Customs reve- 
nue cutters and ships of the national squadron can also communicate 
by wireless, through the Yaguaron River station, with the central 
office at Victoria Hill. 


CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR OF BRIDGES. 


The Government of Uruguay will expend $400,000 in the con- 
struction and repair of wagon road bridges. Six new bridges will be 
constructed; three are to be in the province of Durazno, two in the 
Department of Minas, and one in the Department of Maldonado. 


TERMINAL AT FRAY BENTOS. 


The branch of the Midland Railway from Algorta to Fray Bentos 
will soon be opened to public traffic. There has also been constructed 
at this point a pier 225 meters long and from 15 to 20 meters wide, 
enabling the largest ocean vessels to dock here. 


PROPOSED CONNECTION OF URUGUAYAN AND BRAZILIAN RAIL- 
WAY SYSTEMS. 


The Government of Uruguay has conditionally approved the plan 
presented by the northern extension of the Central Uruguay Railway 
for extending the line at Rivera, on the Brazilian boundary, till it 
connects with the Brazilian railway systems. The difference of 
gauge in the two systems will necessitate the employment of three 
rails on the new extension. 


RAILWAY BETWEEN TRINIDAD AND DURAZNO. 


The department of public works of Uruguay has approved the 
plans for the first section of 50 kilometers of the Interior Railway, 
also known as the Pan American Railway, between Trinidad and 
Durazno. 

RAILWAYS IN 1910. : 


The year 1910 was productive of excellent results for the Uru- 
guayan railways, the passenger, freight, and baggage traffic having 
greatly increased as compared with the business handled in former 
years. This fact may be regarded as a reliable index of the progress 
prosperity, and development of the Republic. 
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The railway system of Uruguay may be classified into three groups: 
The first and principal railway of the country is the Uruguay Central, 
including the Northeastern, and the extensions to the north, east, 
and west. Its gross earnings for 1909-10 were £577,489, and the 
total expenses during that period were £287,959. The second group 
is the Midland Railway, which comprises under its management the 
Northwéstern and the Northern Railways. The third group is the 
Uruguay Eastern Railway. A number of important railway projects 
are now in process of development, many of which will soon be 
undertaken. 

The subsidy paid by the Government of Uruguay to railways in 
the Republic during 1910 amounted to $164,670.81. 
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The vice consul at La Guaira submits the following statement cov- 
ering a recent change in the tariff classification: 

““Ink for shoe blacking,”’ class 4, duty 0.75 bolivar plus 55 per cent plus 1 per cent 
surcharge per kilogram gross weight. The manifestation in consular invoice shall 
be ‘‘Tinta para Calzado.”’ 

“‘Sweepine,’’ a floor disinfectant in class 1, duty 0.05 bolivar plus 55 per cent plus 
I per cent surcharge per kilogram gross weight. The manifestation in consular invoice 
shall be ‘‘Fibras disenfectante para pavimientos.’’ (Bolivar, $0.193; kilogram, 2.2046 
pounds. ) 


ASPHALT LEASE. 


The Government of Venezuela has entered into a contract with 
Gen. Jost Marra Garcia for a 30-year lease of the Inciarte asphalt 
mine, together with the railroad line, plant, machinery, and other 
appurtenances, which formerly was the joint property of the United 
States and Venezuela. 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK IN 1910. 


The report of Sefior Jacinto L6pxz, consul general of Venezuela 
in New York, shows that the exports from that port to Venezuela 
during 1910 amounted to 20,083,974 bolivares, as against 16,122,223 
bolivares in 1909, or an increase of 3,991,751 bolivares. According 
to the same report the number of vessels cleared from New York for 
Venezuelan ports was 156, as compared with 136 in 1909. (The boli- 
var is equivalent to approximately 20 cents United States gold.) 
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POPULATION IN 1910. 


According to estimates made by the director general of statistics 
of Venezuela the population of the Republic in 1910 was 2,685,606, 
as compared with 2,323,527 shown by the census of 1891. 


SUGAR REFINERY FOR VENEZUELA. 


The United States consul at Puerto Cabello reports that arrange- 
ments are being made to establish a sugar factory at the ‘‘Valle de 
Valencia,” a place near Lake Valencia and about 100 miles from 
Puerto Cabello. It is expected that an association will be formed 
at Caracas or Valencia under the name of Los Centrales Azucareres. 
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HE presentation to Mr. CarRNEGIE of the Pan American 
medal voted him as a benefactor of humanity by the Fourth 
International Conference of American States, held at Buenos 
Aires last summer, was a notable occasion in the history of 

the Pan American Union. ‘The exercises took place on Friday afternoon, 
May 5, in the noble Hall of the Americas, in the Pan American Building, 
which was erected largely through the generosity of Mr. CARNEGIE, and 
consisted of addresses by the President of the United States, the Secretary 
of State of the United States, the Ambassador of Mexico, and Mr. Car- 
NEGIE himself, opened by the invocation of Right Rev. Mgr. WinLiaM T. 
RUSSELL, D. D., and closed with a benediction pronounced by Rev. Ro- 
LAND COTTON SMITH, D. D. Every seat in the spacious hall was taken by 
an audience numbering 1,000 persons and including members of the 
Diplomatic Corps, Supreme Court judges, Cabinet officers, Senators, 
Congressmen, and other high officials. 

After the exercises were concluded, Mr. CARNEGIE surprised and delighted 
the members of the Governing Board and the Director General by making 
the announcement, in the form of a letter which he addressed to Senator 
Exiuu Root, of New York, that he would give $100,000, in addition to 
the amount already contributed by him for the building, to be used in 
the improvement of its grounds and giving it a proper setting. 

This letter follows: 

DEAR SENATOR Root: I learnt yesterday from Mr. Barrett, Director General 
of the Pan American Union, that the original plans for the building included a scheme 
of landscape gardening and ornamental walls surrounding it. To-day I can notrepress 
the desire to send to the old account in your name, which I hear isstill open, $100,000, 
which I am informed will be ample to give the gem its proper setting, which may 
be taken as evidence of my grateful appreciation of the unique honor conferred upon 
me this afternoon by the 21 sister American Republics, which I fondly trust are 
soon to be linked by treaty in the bonds of everlasting international peace, as our 
English-speaking race is sure to be upon the invitation of our peace-loving President. 

Our sister Republics need no repetition of his earnest desire, often expressed, that 


war between the sisters should cease forever. 
Sincerely yours for peace, ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
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The importance of this gift can be best appreciated when it is borne 
in mind that the Pan American Building is located on a plot of land 
covering an area of 5 acres, or somewhat over 2 hectares, and situated 
in a particularly commanding position at the main entrance to Potomac 
Park, the most accessible larger park of the Capital. Facing this park 
on the south and looking out upon the Potomac River, Arlington, and 
Fort Myer, in a southerly and westerly direction, fronting also the 
Presidential Park or White Lot on the east, and overlooking, as it 
were, the Washington Monument, with a vista of the Mall, it occupies 
a position almost unique among the public buildings of the District of 
Columbia. It is, therefore, most fitting that everything possible should 
be done, consistent with artistic effect, to give this temple of peace, 
commerce, and friendship a proper setting and environment. In the 
original designs made by the architects a plan for the grounds was 
carefully worked out in detail, but they were not included in the main 
contract for the erection of the building, as it was deemed best by the 
Governing Board to devote all the funds available toward its actual 
construction and completion. 


PEACE THROUGH DOLLARS INSTEAD OF BULLETS. 


One of the most notable addresses delivered at the Third National 
Peace Congress held at Baltimore, Maryland, during the first week of May 
was that of the Hon. HUNTINGTON WILSON, Assistant Secretary of State. 
Elsewhere in this issue of the BULLETIN we take pleasure in reproducing it. 
A translation also appears in the Spanish-Portuguese edition. In this 
speech Mr. WiLson discussed interestingly and ably what has been 
described as ‘“‘dollar diplomacy.”’ In defining this term he said, among 
other things, “It means the substitution of dollars for bullets.” An 
expression as apt as this one is sure to be widely quoted and commented 
upon throughout the world and become a new slogan for the development 
of peace through commerce. 


CALL FOR DELEGATES TO SANITARY CONFERENCE. 


The Director General takes especial pleasure in directing attention to 
the official correspondence in regard to the call for the Fifth International 
Sanitary Conference, to be held in Santiago, Chile, November 1-12, 
1g11, under the presidency of Dr. ALEXANDER DEL Rio and the auspices 
of the Chilean Government. The complete data, together with the 
tentative program, is printed in full elsewhere in this issue of the BuL- 
LETIN. It is earnestly hoped that representatives will be delegated from 
every American Republic to participate in the proceedings of this impor- 
tant gathering, which is doing such a splendid work in maintaining and 
promoting the highest standards of hygiene and sanitation in the Amer- 
ican Republics. 
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RETURN OF THE MINISTER OF SALVADOR. 


The Pan American Union takes pleasure in welcoming back to Wash- 
ington Sr. Don FEDERICO MEyjiA, Minister of Salvador, who has recently 
returned from a visit to his home. Minister Mejia has been appointed 
by his Government as special representative at the International Con- 
ference for the Protection of Industrial Property, which meets in Wash- 
ington on May 15, IgIt. 


DEPARTURE OF THE MINISTER OF ECUADOR. 


Dr. RaFaEL M. Arizaca, Minister of Ecuador in Washington, and its 
representative on the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, has 
resigned from his post and left for Quito via Europe. The Pan American 
Union desires to express on this occasion its high appreciation of Doctor 
ARIizAGa’s interest in the welfare of the institution and his readiness to 
collaborate at all times in the work of propaganda on behalf of his country. 
At the last regular meeting of the Governing Board a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted expressing its regret at Doctor ARizAGA’s separation from 
among its members. Doctor ArizAGA may always be sure of the best 
wishes of the Pan American Union for his prosperity and happiness. 


A NEW BOOK ON THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


In the next issue of the BULLETIN there will appear a more extended 
notice of a book which has just been prepared by Director General 
BARRETT, entitled ‘“‘“The Pan American Union—Commerce, Friendship, 
and Peace.’” The purpose of this publication is to give in succinct form 
important descriptive facts about each of the 20 Latin American Republics, 
together with a comprehensive story of the practical work and history 
of the Union, a description of the architectural and artistic features of its 
beautiful new building, and a narrative of what Pan America has done 
for peace. It is an attractively bound and properly illustrated cloth- 
bound book of 253 pages, and can be obtained from the Pan American 
Union for $1 a copy, which represents simply the actual cost of prepa- 
ration and printing. 


REPORT OF THE PAN AMERICAN COMMERCIAL CONFERENCE. 


The full report of the Proceedings of the Pan American Commercial 
Conference, held in February, under the auspices of the Pan American 
Union, has just been published. It makes an attractively paper-bound 
pamphlet of over 300 pages, containing the most complete, compre- 
hensive, and useful information on trade conditions, relations, and 
opportunities in the American Republics ever published under one cover. 


Photograph by Harris-Ewing. S 
THE LATE DR. JOSE MADRIZ, 


A distinguished Nicaraguan statesman. 


Dr. Madriz died in the City of Mexico on May 15,1911. As head of the Nicaraguan Delegation, he 


took a prominent part in the Central American Peace Conference of Washington (1907), of which 
he was the Secretary General. Besides other important posts, he has held successively those of 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and Associate Justice of the Central American Arbitration Court, from 
which he was called to ume the Provisional Presidency of Nicaragua, resigning in August, 1910. 
At the time of his death he was practicing law in the City of Mexico. At the funeral the Me 
Government paid him the honors due the high position he had held. 
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Its subject matter consists not only of the principal addresses and papers 
delivered and read by a large number of trade experts and such dis- 
tinguished men as the President of the United States, the Secretary of 
State, Latin American ambassadors and ministers, etc., but also the 
discussions and arguments which took place on the different features of 
the exchange of trade between North and South America. It is also 
illustrated with trade diagrams, and contains a full list of the speakers 
and trade authorities, the delegates in attendance, and a comprehensive 
index. It was necessary to make a small charge of 50 cents a copy to 
cover the expense of preparation and printing, and any person desiring 
the report can secure it by remitting that amount to the Pan American 
Union. 

Echoes of the conference still keep coming, and among the numerous 
received, in addition to those quoted in the past two issues of the BULLE- 
TIN, is one from S. W. Eckman, Export Manager of B. T. Babbitt (Incor- 
porated), one of the leading soap manufacturers of the world, who says: 

When one considers the conflicting interests represented, the number of delegates, 
and all the multitude of details requiring your attention, I think you did admirably 
throughout, and in congratulating you heartily upon the great success of the Con- 
ference, I also congratulate the American manufacturers for having as the head of such 
an institution as the Pan American Union a man so very well versed on the commercial 
situation and possibly on the countries of Latin America, so enthusiastic over the 


prospects of our greater trade relations vith those countries, and so willing to help us 
take advantage of our opportunities. 


MR. SANTAMARINA AND THE COMMERCIAL CONFERENCE. 


A prominent man in attendance at the Pan American Commercial Con- 
ference which was held in the Pan American Union Building last February 
was Mr. J. P. SANTAMARINA, of Buenos Aires, Argentina. He is one of the 
best posted men of that country upon its commerce with the rest of the 
world, and while in this country acted as a correspondent of “‘La Razon,”’ 
a leading evening paper of the Argentine capital. Mr. SANTAMARINA has 
just been appointed delegate of the Argentine Republic to the exposi- 
tions which are being held in Rome and Turin, Italy, but before leaving 
Buenos Aires for his new post he was good enough to write a letter to the 
Director General in which he used the following words: 

The success of the first Congress was so grand that I feel sure all the Governments will 
give you their very best support as regards the great future of the Pan American Union. 

The letter also carried the interesting information that Mr. SANTa- 
MARINA will arrive in New York about the 1st of September and will 
deliver a series of addresses before the principal universities and cham- 
bers of commerce in the United States, in which he will describe the 
Argentine Republic and the economic conditions which are bringing that 
country to the front. Under the title of “American Commerce’’ the 
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Buenos Aires Herald of April 7 publishes a most interesting interview 
with Mr. J. P. SANTAMARINA, in which, among other things, he says: 

It might be said that never had Washington seen a more notable assembly in the 

Union Building, and it was surely the first time in the history of the United States that 
so many illustrious men had come together to pronounce the word of fraternity amongst 
the American Republics. Great credit is due to the organizers of the first Pan Amer- 
ican Commercial Congress, and the States are greatly indebted to the Hon. JOHN 
. BARRETT, Director General, and Mr. FRANcIsScoO YANES, Assistant Director, for their 
efforts in bringing together not only the most eminent statesmen of the United States 
but the diplomatic corps of Washington and the leading representatives of American 
industries. It is not an easy task to bring into one hall, on a certain day and at a 
certain-hour, all the leaders of American manufacturers; this was, however, accom- 
plished by the officers of the Pan American Union. 


RETURN TO THE UNITED STATES OF MINISTER KNOWLES. 


Mr. Horace G. KNOWLES, United States Minister to Bolivia, has re- 
cently returned to Washington, and is most enthusiastic over the resources 
and wealth of Bolivia. In an interview which he gave to the correspond- 
ent of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, appearing in that paper of Satur- 
day morning, May 6, 1911, under the title of “Riches In Bolivia Await 
Enterprise,’ Mr. KNOWLES tells a story which is in line with what the 
BULLETIN has published in the past and which has served to attract 
considerable attention to that remarkable country. 


THE DIRECTOR GENERAL A GUEST OF THE VICE PRESIDENT. 


Among the invitations which have been accepted by the Director Gen- 
eral in his efforts to spread interest in Pan American affairs was that 
extended to him by the Chamber of Commerce of Utica, New York, 
through Hon. James S. SHERMAN, Vice-President of the United States, 
to attend the annual banquet of that organization, held on the evening 
of April 24. The other guests going from Washington were His Excel- 
lency Count J. H. voN BERNSTORFF, the Ambassador of Germany, and Hon. 
WELDON B. HEYBURN, the United States Senator from Idaho, who were 
escorted by the Vice-President and his Secretary, Hon. H. EK. DEVENDORF, 
in a special private car from Washington to Utica and return. During 
their stay in Utica they were taken out to Hamilton College, in the town 
of Clinton, from which Hon. Ermiu Root and Vice-President SHERMAN 
graduated. Later a lunch, to which were invited the representative men 
of Utica, was given them by Hon. T. R. Procror, one of the most prom- 
inent men of the northern section of New York State. The dinner in 
the evening was attended by 500 to 600 of the principal business and 
professional men of the city, and was presided over by the President of 
the Chamber, W. I. Taser, Esq. While the Director General’s principal 














Photograph by G. V. Buck. 
SENOR DR. RAFAEL MARIO ARIZAGA, 


Retiring Minister of Ecuador to the United States. 
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address was before the Chamber of Commerce, he took occasion, however, 
when called upon at Hamilton College, to say a few words to the stu- 
dents about ELisu Root, who holds such a strong place in the hearts of 
all those interested in Pan American relations. There is quoted below 
an extract of the remarks from the Director General on this occasion: 

I feel to-day extreme gratification that I can see the college which educated the man 
who has had more influence on my life than any other living statesman; the man I 
regard as one of the greatest Secretaries of State which this country, if not the world ; 
has produced. I look with reverence upon the little house yonder where he was born, 
and I reflect upon what he has done for the friendship and comity of nations. To him, 
more than to any other American, is due the reorganization and building up of the 
Pan American Union—an organization devoted to the advancement of peace, com- 
merce, and friendship-among the American Republics. 

He made an unprecedented journey around the Southern Hemisphere and received a 
welcome everywhere that could not have been greater or warmer had it been planned 
for 100 years or had he been the monarch of a great empire. He made addresses which 
went to the hearts of the Latin Americans. He was received as the apostle of a new 
diplomacy, the diplomacy of truth and confidence. After he had been welcomed with 
great acclaim in Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires, he went around to 
Santiago de Chile, which rose from the ashes of its earthquake to greet him. In 
Peru the Government declared a whole week’s holiday in hishonor. Asa result of his 
journey, the reorganization of the Pan American Union was effected. 

I am, therefore, proud to have the opportunity of visiting the university which has 
among its graduates such men as ELtrwu Root and Vice-President SHERMAN. 


A NEW BRAZILIAN-UNITED STATES STEAMSHIP LINE. 


It is significant of the development of closer commercial relations 
between the United States and Latin America that there are now visiting 
the United States Dr. EUGENIO DAHNE and Dr. Gasrao NETTO DOs REIS, 
special envoys of the Brazilian Government, sent to the United States to 
investigate the organization of a direct steamship line between New 
Orleans and Brazil, and to proffer the support of Brazil in this movement. 
President Porcu, of the Progressive Union of New Orleans, has long been 
working for the development of better trade facilities between the Missis- 
sippi Valley and Latin America, and delivered a most interesting address 
upon this subject at the Pan American Commercial Conference held 
under the auspices of the Pan American Union last February. As a 
result of the efforts of himself and other representative men in New 
Orleans and St. Louis, Mr. SIDNEY STORY was sent as special delegate to 
Brazil to study the opportunities for the exchange of trade between that 
country and the Mississippi Valley, and the possibilities of a direct steam- 
ship line. His persistent and successful efforts finally influenced the 
Brazilian Government to send the two gentlemen above named to the 
United States to cooperate with the men in this country who are planning 
to establish this line. The Brazilian envoys arrived in New Orleans the 
latter part of April and then proceeded to St. Louis. Later they will 





SENOR DON FEDERICO MEJIA, 


Minister of Salvador to the United States, who has just returned to Washington from a visit to his 
country. 
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come East and visit Washington, when they will probably be presented 
to the President of the United States. The Director General of the Pan 
American Union extends to these distinguished Brazilians a very hearty 
welcome and assures them of his deep interest in what they are under- 
taking for the establishment of better shipping facilities and more trade 
between their country and the United States. 


MR. PERCY F. MARTIN AND LATIN AMERICA. 


After a tour through South and Central American States, which has 
extended over a period of eighteen months, Mr. Percy F. Martin, 
F. R.G.S., the well-known author and journalist of England, has returned 
to his home. Mr. Martin has been in search of data for two further 
volumes of the series of Latin-American publications, known as the 
“Twentieth Century”’ to follow upon his “‘Mexcio.”’ The two additions 
are entitled, ‘Peru of the Twentieth Century,’ and “Salvador of the 
Twentieth Century,’ both being due for publication this year. During 
his long and interesting travels, the noted journalist acted as correspond- 
ent for the London Times, the Financial Times, The Engineer, The Rail- 
way Gazette, The British Trade Journal, The South American Journal, 
and other well-known British publications. Mr. MARTIN reports that he 
has had the pleasure of personal interviews with the Presidents and 
Finance Ministers of Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Paraguay, 
Peru, Venezuela, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
and Salvador. In addition to the two volumes before mentioned, Mr. 
MarTIN is at work on an extensive article entitled ““The Panama Canal 
in r91t.”’ This will appear as a Special Supplement to the June num- 
ber of ‘‘The Engineer,’’ and it is said will be one of the most interesting 
and authoritative accounts of the great Isthmian Canal which has yet 
appeared. 


VISIT OF THE ‘“‘DELAWARE’’ TO CHILE. 


The officers of the U. S. S. Delaware, which conveyed the body of Sr. 
Don ANIBAL Cruz, the late Minister of Chile to the United States, to 
Valparaiso, returned with expressions of great praise for the hospitality 
and kindness shown them by the officials and people of Chile. They say 
that they could not have been shown more courteous and agreeable atten- 
tion than was accorded them from the day they arrived until the time 
of their departure. They also speak most kindly of the interest which the 
United States Minister, Hon. HENry P. FLETCHER, took in their visit, 
and compliment highly his administration of the office of United States 
Minister. 


ALS 
Photograph by Harris-Ewing. 


SENOR DON CARLOS MARIA DE PENA, 


The new Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Uruguay to the United States. 
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MR. COLQUHOUN ON ‘“‘SEA POWER IN THE PACIFIC.” 


The Director General has just read with much interest the manuscript 
prepared by ARCHIBALD R. CoLguHouN, Gold Medalist, Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, on “Sea Power in the Pacific,” which was read at the 
Royal United Service Institution, Wednesday, April 5, 1911. Mr.- 
CoLQUHOUN is one of the best authorities in the world on subjects of this 
kind, and everything he writes is worthy not only of reading, but of 
close consideration. The Director General has had the pleasure of 
knowing Mr. CoLoUHOUN for many years, having met him first in the 
Orient, and congratulates him upon this further contribution to the 
literature of international relationship. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ART. 


On Thursday evening, May 18, the Hall of the Americas of the Pan 
American Union Building was the scene of an interesting reception given 
by the Board of Directors of the American Federation of Art in com- 
pliment to the delegates to the annual convention of that organization. 
In the speeches that were made, as well asin the remarks of those present, 
there were many references to the exquisite beauty of the Pan American 
Building, and also to the enhancement of the artistic beauty of the sec- 
tion of Washington in which the burlding is located as a result of the 
expenditure of the money which Mr. CARNEGIE has recently given for 
the improvement of its grounds and setting. 


IMPORTANT TARIFF CHANGE IN SALVADOR. 


The Salvadorian National Legislative Assembly has recently enacted 
two new laws making important changes in the tariff of Salvador. There 
are reductions in the rates on some classes of cotton goods, and sulphate 
of quinine is put on the free list. Flour remains unchanged, and there 
are reductions in material used in the manufacture of soap and -candles. 
On all the remaining schedules there has been an increase in that portion of 
the duties payable in gold. There has been also an increase in the nature 
of an additional tax on the exports of rice, balsam, hides, skins of all 
kinds, rubber, leaf tobacco, coffee, and sugar. 
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AY 5, 1911, will always be a date to be remembered in the 
annals of the Pan American Union, for then was pre- 
sented to Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, by the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, the Pan American 

medal which was unanimously voted him by the official delegates of 
the 21 American Republics attending the Fourth International Con- 
ference of American States, held at Buenos Aires, in July and August 
of 1910. The resolution providing for this gift was as follows: 


ReEsouvuTion (Aug. 4, 1910). 
[Tribute to Mr. Andrew Carnegie.] 


The Fourth International American Conference, assembled at Buenos Aires, 
resolves: 


First. The Fourth International American Conference declares that Mr. ANDREW 
CARNEGIE deserves the gratitude of the American Republics. 
Second. The Union of the American Republics, on behalf of the Governments 


therein represented, shall have a gold medal struck bearing these inscriptions in 


English: On the obverse ‘‘The American Republics to ANDREW CARNEGIE#,”’ and on 
the reverse ‘‘ Benefactor of Humanity.’’ 


Third. That the medal referred to in article 2 hereof, together with a copy of this 
resolution and of the documents thereto relating, shall be presented to Mr. ANDREW 
CARNEGIE at a special session of the Governing Board of the Union. 


In accordance with the instructions of this resolution, the Govern- 
ing Board appointed a committee composed of the Ambassador of 
Mexico, the Minister of Costa Rica, the Minister of Venezuela, the 
Minister of Colombia, the Minister of Ecuador, and the Director 
General, to complete arrangements for the making and actual 
presentation of the medal. 

After careful consideration of the different designs presented, the 
one submitted by Mrs. Satty JAMES FaRNHAM, who executed the 
bronze friezes in the Governing Board room of the Pan American 
Building, was selected. The casting and making was done by 
Tiffany & Co. The medal measures 34 inches in diameter and one- 
fourth of an inch in thickness. It weighs nearly a pound, containing 


270 pennyweights of gold and is 22 carat fine. On one side it carries a 
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portrait of Mr. CarNnecis£, with the words *‘ Benefactor of Humanity ”’ ; 
on the other is the dignified figure representing ‘‘All America,” 
resting her left arm on the section of the globe which shows the 
Western Hemisphere and waving her right hand toward the Pan 
American Building, while around the border are the names of the 21 
American Republics presenting the medal. 

In view of the fact that the awarding of this medal to Mr. CarNEGIE 
by such a large group of nations was an unprecedented event in 
history, the Committee of the Governing Board invited the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of State of the United States, 
who is Chairman ex-officio of the Governing Board, the Mexican 
Ambassador, as well as Mr. CARNEGIE, to make addresses on the 
occasion of the presentation. The Right Rev. Mer. Witii1am T. 
RussEt1, D. D., was asked to deliver the invocation and the Rey. 
Roxtanp Corton Smiru, D. D., pronounced the benediction. 

The audience was one of the most notable that has ever assembled 
in the beautiful Hall of the Americas, numbering over 1,000, who filled 
every chair and occupied all the available standing room. Among 
those in attendance were members of the Diplomatic Corps, Supreme 
Court judges, Cabinet officers, Senators, Congressmen, and other 
officials and prominent representative men and women of the National 
Capital. 

In a brief statement, Director General Joun Barrett opened the 
exercises and announced that following the invocation, Hon. PHt- 
LANDER C. Knox, Secretary of State of the United States, would take 
charge of the meeting in his capacity as Chairman of the Governing 
Board. 

The Right Rev. Mgr. Witrt1am T. RussgEtx, D. D., then delivered 
the following invocation: 


O, Almighty and Eternal God, who reachest from end to end mightily, and orderest 
all things sweetly, whose reign is order, and whose rule is peace, grant, we humbly 
beseech Thee, that the nations of America which are united to-day to honor one who 
has been foremost in the counsels of peace, may learn to experience daily more and 
more the reward of Thy gracious promise; ‘‘ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.’’ Direct our steps according to Thy word, and 
let no iniquity have dominion over us. 

We pray Thee, O God of might, wisdom, and justice, through whom authority is 
rightly administered, laws are enacted, and judgment decreed, assist, with Thy Holy 
Spirit of counsel and fortitude, the Presidents of these American Republics, that their 
administration may be conducted in righteousness and be eminently useful to the 
people over whom they preside by encouraging due respect for virtue and religion, 
by a faithful execution of the laws in justice and mercy, and by restraining vice and 
immorality. Let the light of Thy divine wisdom direct the deliberations of their 
Congresses, and shine forth in all the proceedings and laws framed for their rule and 
government, so that they may tend to the preservation of international peace, the pro- 
motion of happiness, the increase of industry, sobriety, and useful knowledge, and 
may perpetuate to us all the blessings of equal liberty. 





. 


Photograph by Harris-Ewing. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE ACCEPTING THE PAN AMERICAN MEDAL AT THE PRESENTATION EXERCISES, HELD IN THE HALL OF 
THE REPUBLICS, WASHINGTON, D. C., MAY 5, 1911. 


The medal was unanimously voted him by resolution, August 4, 1910, passed by the Fourth International Conference of American States, assembled at Buenos 
Aires, during July and August, 1910. 
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Hon. PHI~tANDER C. Knox, Secretary of State of the United States 
and Chairman ex-officio of the Governing Board, spoke as follows: 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN: Those who have gone beneath the sur- 
face for the purpose of understanding the events transpiring in the Western Hemi- 
sphere in the last few years and the forces by which they are directed appreciate that 
the last conference of American States held at Buenos Aires in the summer of 1910 
was one of vast importance and significance. It was the fourth of these conferences, 
and it came at a period in the history of the Pan American movement when something 
more was required to prolong its life than the enthusiasm generated by eloquent words. 

The delegates, representing the American Republics, gathered at Buenos Aires, sat 
down in the chamber of conference in a spirit of friendly respect for each other as the 
representatives of States of equal sovereignty and responsibility, and gave their 
attention to those matters of substantial concern through which the peoples of their 
respective countries feel, in their daily affairs, the effects, either good or bad, of the 
rules which regulate intercourse between nations by nature grouped for union, not 
political, but of aim and of cooperative effort for the fullest development, mutual 
benefit, and individual welfare of the American Republics. 

The proceedings of the three earlier conferences, while more academic, were of 
value in bringing about the realization of the fact that all our countries could partici- 
pate in debate and vote without any one Republic’s fearing action which, even by 
implication, involved a lack of recognition of equal standing as a sovereign State. 

The large advance made throughout the Western Hemisphere within the past few 
years in removing causes of irritation between different countries, many of which 
were of long standing, and in bringing about a just recognition of the responsibility of 
sovereign power enabled the conference to undertake practical matters without any- 
one’s raising a note of alarm, although the departure from the academic was radical 
and would have been impossible at former conferences. 

As peace between nations is best promoted by just rules regulating their reciprocal 
dealings the Conference gave its attention to approved procedure in actions connected 
with pecuniary claims, acceptance and recommendation of uniformity in consular 
documents, protection of patents and trade-marks, cooperation in sanitary measures 
and education, and an outlining of international conditions under which commercial 
communications and factors may be under the control and regulation of the American 
States. 

The atmosphere in which such real things as these I have cited could be considered 
was just the atmosphere to develop a realization of the full scope of the character and 
possibilities of the organization and the instrumentalities through which it worked. 
Whereupon the Fourth International Conference of American States resolved, in 
order to acknowledge the dignity which it is proper to recognize in an international 
institution of such importance, that the name of the Bureau of American Republics 
for which this structure was built should be changed to Pan American Union, while 
the name of the organization of American countries which supported the Bureau was 
changed to “‘Union of American Republics.”’ 

The organization, therefore, housed in this beautiful temple is now the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. Those who conceived its dignified and beautiful lines and ample pro- 
portions must have surveyed with prophetic eye its expanding field of usefulness made 
possible by the closer associations and better understandings between the countries 
it represents. 

The significance of this new atmosphere expressed by the adoption of the word 
‘“Union” presages fuller realization of the unity of aim and of effort wherein lies the 
greatest material and political strength of the 21 Republics whose heritage is so won- 
derful. It is even more important that ours be a ‘‘Union” of magnanimous and lofty 
Pan-American public opinion, doing justice and exacting justice, disdaining ignoble 





THE PAN AMERICAN GOLD MEDAL—EXACT SIZE. 


The medal, designed by Mrs. Sally James Farnham, was cast and made by Tiffany & Co., of New York. It measures 3} inches in diameter, 4 of an inch in thickness, and contains 
270 penyweights of gold, 22 carat fine. 
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suspicion, and putting to scorn international acts of unworthiness when found 
among us. 

The deep debt of gratitude entertained by the American Republics toward Andrew 
Carnegie, the American citizen in whose heart was found the desire and in whose 
purse lay the ability to be the donor of this building, found expression in a direction 
that he be presented with a gold medal upon which the American Republics were to 
declare him to be the benefactor of humanity. For that purpose I have now the 
honor of presenting his excellency the Mexican ambassador. 


His Excellency Sr. Don MAanuEL DE Zamacona #& IncLAN, the 
Ambassador of Mexico, then delivered the address of presentation: 


Mr. Presrpent, Mr. CHAIRMAN, YOUR EXCELLENCIES, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 
As chairman of the special committee appointed by the Board of the Pan American 
Union, and in accordance with the resolutions passed at the Fourth Pan American 
Conference, held last year at Buenos Aires, it is my privilege, and I appreciate it very 
highly, to address a few words to this distinguished assembly on the presentation of a 
medal, which is a testimonial of gratitude from the American Republics to the great 
apostle of peace, Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

Mr. CarNEGIx’S efforts to promote the welfare of humanity are known throughout 
the world, yet I hope I may be permitted to refer briefly to some of the character- 
istics of this noble work. 

The ‘‘peace fund” created by Mr. CARNEGIE, with unprecedented liberality, aims, 
as you are all aware, at the suppression of war and at the solution by rational means 
of all international difficulties. This endowment, with ample resources at its dis- 
posal, will undoubtedly facilitate the study, propaganda, and action that may be 
necessary in the furtherance of universal lawfulness. Repeating the words of a great 
statesman, universal lawfulness, that is to say, the respect of the rights of others, 
implies the attainment of universal peace and the realization of the biblical prophecy 
of happiness and prosperity, for the lion shall lie down with the lamb, the swords 
shall be beaten into plowshares and the spears into pruning hooks. 

A ‘‘hero fund” has also been created by the same generous benefactor for the heroes 
that do not kill, for the heroes that respect human rights and human interests, for the 
true heroes that alleviate human suffering in the civil and peaceful walks of life. 
The ‘‘hero fund” tends to exalt altruism and self-sacrifice, without vainglory, and to 
condemn that secular error that even to our days persists in claiming that a hero 
should always be clothed in the garb of war, thus surrounding war, the greatest calam- 
ity that can afflict the human race, with a misleading halo of false prestige and glory. 

Mr. CARNEGIE, not satisfied with these most liberal endowments, and with others 
that he has made and that are too numerous to mention in my speech, has also donated 
the building where we are now assembled, to serve as headquarters of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union—the Peace Court Building in Central America, and the sumptuous Palace 
at the Hague, where war is being substituted, more and more every day, by the 
judicial procedure of international arbitration. 

Long may these palatial structures stand as monuments to the memory of their 
generous donor, and may the doctrine of peace, for which they have been created, 
radiate from them for the happiness and welfare of mankind. 

The cause of peace prospers most rapidly. An arbitration treaty has been signed 
at the City of Mexico and ratified by six Latin American Republics; in the United 
States peace and arbitration are the favorite topics of daily discussion and these are 
evident indications of the general aspirations for peace prevailing throughout the 
American continent. 

It is only natural, therefore, that the Republics of America respond with gratitude 
to the generosity, and with enthusiasm to the high ideals of the great apostle of peace, 
Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
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By the unanimous vote of 21 nations, represented at the Fourth Pan American 
Conference held at Buenos Aires in 1910, this expression of sympathy and gratitude 
is conveyed in a medal which I have now the honor to present, on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Republics, to Andrew Carnegie, Benefactor of Humanity. 


In response to the presentation of the medal, Mr. CARNEGIE said: 


Mr. PRESIDENT, CHAIRMAN, AMBASSADORS AND MINISTERS OF OUR SISTER REPUB- 
LICS AND OF OTHER Nations, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: My entrance to public 
service was upon the invitation of President Harrison, through Secretary of State 
Buaine, the originator of the first Pan American Conference. I was a member of that 
body and sat for the first time among representatives of other lands. No wonder that 
it created an impression upon me which has increased with the years. No wonder 
that both head and heart have responded to the great work of drawing together all 
the Republics in bonds of peace and good will. 

I was sitting at my desk in the Highlands of Scotland last autumn when a telegram 
was handed to me, which I opened and read without seeming quite to grasp the 
meaning of the words. I was stunned. Was I dreaming? ‘‘Could such things be 
and overcome us like a summer’s cloud without our special wonder?” My hands 
went to my forehead and I bent my head to the desk. Slowly the truth developed 
and established itself and I began to realize what it all meant. The telegram told 
me of the action of the Pan American Conference at Buenos Aires awarding me this 
medal. Truly, my friends, I never before felt so completely overwhelmed and 
crushed as it dawned upon me that the honor which the conference had voted to 
confer was without parallel; 160 millions of people, forming 21 sovereign nations, 
bestowing upon poor me an honor the like of which had never before been bestowed 
upon a human being. Still ashamed to stand up, I felt as if I should like to sink into 
the ground, conscious that I could never have the audacity to accept it, but as days 
passed, HAmLET’s words came to me—‘“‘ Treat the poor players not after their deserts, 
but after your own honor and dignity. The poorer their merits, the larger will be 
your bounty.’’ I was indeed in the condition of the poor players. The Republics 
had followed Hamuer’s advice and treated me not after my deserts but after their 
own honor and dignity, and this thought resigned me tomy fate. To-day as I stand 
before you and receive this medal of medais, which has no fellow, my first thoughts 
again begin to crowd upon me and Iam again abashed. My friends, all I can promise 
you is that although I can never hope to feel that I have deserved such honor, I shall 
try my best so to live that your people who have thus exalted me beyond my 
deserts will never have cause to blush for any act of mine. 

Mr. Chairman and Ambassadors of our sister Republics, addressing you in this hall 
a year ago, the President expressed how ardently our Republic longed for the reign of 
peace between the 21 sister Republics, stating ‘‘ We 21 Republics can not afford to have 
any two or three of us quarrel.’’ Thus, the President’s first invitation to establish the 
reign of peace was very properly made to you. Much has taken place since then. He 
recently offered the olive branch of peace to any one strong nation, and it was instantly 
accepted by the other branch of our English-speaking race with such enthusiasm, not 
by one but by all parties, that to-day we have every reason to believe war as a means 
of settling disputes between the two branches of our race will soon become a crime of 
the past. May I, addressing through you your respective Governments, and returning 
thanks for the great honor conferred upon me this day, accompany these with the 
expression of the ardent wish of my heart that prompt action should now be taken by 
the 21 Republics to establish the reign of peace among ourselves by adopting our 
President’s policy of submitting all disputes to arbitration. As the words spoken by 
me in the first American conference expressed this desire, so my last words to you, 
gentlemen, representing your respective countries, are the same. May the sister 
Republics become sisters indeed, members, as it were, of one peaceful family, resolved 
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to allow no dispute, should such arise, to endanger their peaceful relations. Perhaps, 
when the foremost and most successful apostle of peace has concluded his first compact 
of peace, abolishing war within the wide boundaries of our English-speaking race, he 
will next turn again to our sister Republics, begging them to draw closer to each other, 
and by suitable treaties covering all disputes render it impossible that our sisterly, 
peaceful relations can ever again be disturbed. My earnest prayer and hope is that 
my life may be spared until I see us all participating and rejoicing in each other’s 
prosperity, united in the bonds of everlasting peace and good will. 

Mr. President, I can not close without at least attempting to express my deep sense 
of the great honor conferred upon me and mine by your august presence to-day. 


President Tarr then spoke as follows: 


Mr. CuarirmMAN, Mr. CARNEGIE, REPRESENTATIVES OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS, 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I wish to express my full concurrence in the strong words 
of the Secretary of State emphasizing the importance of the last meeting of the Amer- 
ican Republics at Buenos Aires, and in calling attention to the future usefulness of 
the Union, there made firmer, of all the Republics of this Hemisphere. What can be 
built on that Union, and what can be made out of it, no one can say; but that it may 
be made the basis for the settlement of all possible disputes between those Republics 
everyone may properly hope. 

We meet here to-day to take part in the ceremony of the presentation, by the Union 
of those Republics, of the ‘‘Pan American Gold Medal” to the individual, foremost 
in the world in his energetic action for the promotion of peace. We are all glad to 
take part in it. The immediate cause was the presentation to that Union of this 
beautiful temple of peace. Except for the fact that he has been prominent for years 
in the general peace movement, it is possible that the Union would not have thought 
that an expression so notable as this should be made to show their appreciation of his 
position in the world and his advocacy of the prosperity and peace of all the Republics. 
Nevertheless, the erection of this building is a most important step. It has a typical 
significance that makes greatly for the bond established between those Republics. 
No patriotic American comes to Washington and walks under the dome of the Capitol 
that he does not feel that in some way or other he is there standing close to, and in 
the presence of, the United States as a personality. And so I hope that no repre- 
sentative of any of the Republics comes into this beautiful chamber and under this 
roof without thinking of it as an expression of the bond that binds those Republics. 
Hence, it is that this building and its erection and its donation by the generosity 
of ANDREW CARNEGIE are a proper occasion for those Republics to express to him, 
as an exponent of peace the world over, their feeling of gratitude for what he has done 
to make alive that bond. 


The exercises were brought to a close with the benediction pro- 
nounced by Rey. Rotanp Corron Situ, D. D. 


May God who hath made of one equality all nations of the world, establish law and 
justice and peace upon the earth. May the blessing of God the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit be upon this brotherhood of nations now and forevermore. Amen. 
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F YOU did not eat three dozen bananas last year, you did not 
have your share. Over 40,000,000 bunches, or more than 
3,000,000,000 bananas, were imported into the United States 
in 1910. The immensity of this shipment can be more readily 

grasped by the statement that it would cover an area 20 feet wide, 
reaching from New York to San Francisco, or, placed end to end, 
would extend thirteen times around the earth at the Equator. The 
“‘shp”’ in the peels would launch the ships of the world. The whole- 
sale value of the 1910 importation, at point of export, was over 
$12,500,000, while in all probability the consuming public of the 
United States expended over $35,000,000 for this delectable fruit. 

During the past ten years the number of bananas consumed in the 
United States has more than doubled, and the increased tropical 
acreage under cultivation assures even more startling figures for the 
next decade. Many European countries are importing large quan- 
tities of bananas; last year Great Britain consumed over $8,000,000 
worth, Germany, over $1,000,000, and France, $500,000. 

With the world’s decreasing food supply, and the wheat crop at a 
standstill, the banana comes forward as an important factor in 
saving the day. One acre with little labor will annually produce 
17,000 pounds of bananas, or more than one and one-third times as 
much food substance as an acre of corn, two and one-third times 
as much as oats, almost three times as much per acre as wheat and 
potatoes, and four times as much asrye. The chemical composition 
of bananas and potatoes is almost identical. 

Forty years ago there were very few people in this country who 
could boast of having seen a bunch of bananas. The fruit was practi- 
cally unknown. Now, in even the most remote country store, this 
“pride of the Tropics’”’ is a familiar sight. 

Despite the fact that millions of bunches annually are consumed, 
they belong almost wholly to one member of the family, the common 
yellow Guineo. 

Scientists have recognized and classified as many as 40 different 
species, ranging from the ornamental groups that do not develop 
fruit, to the giant bananas, the Platano of the Spaniards. 

The red banana is not common in the American markets. ‘‘There 
is a reason.” In the United States it is used only to ‘‘dress” fancy 
baskets of fruit, but in the tropical countries it is quite a favorite. 











4By Franklin Adams, Editor of the Bulletin. 
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The individual banana is large, but the stalk does not carry as many 
‘‘hands’’ as the yellow varieties, so as it does not bring as large a 
price to the grower and wholesaler, its extensive cultivation is not 
encouraged. 

Banana culture is one of the oldest of industries. It has been 
known since the origin of the human race. Long before the dawn of 
history in the Old World, perhaps long before the Old World rose from 
the waters, man lived on the fruit of the Musas. The banana was 
generally considered a native of southern Asia, and to have been car- 
ried into America by Europeans, until HumsBotpt threw doubt upon 
its purely Asiatic origin, quoting early authors who asserted that the 
banana was cultivated in America long before the Conquest. It is 
claimed that at the time of the Incas in Peru, bananas formed one 
of the staple foods of the natives of the warm and temperate regions 
of the Montafia. In spite of the uncertainty as to just which country 
may claim the fruit as indigenous, all tropical lands assert their right 
to it. 

The first importation of bananas to the United States occurred in 
1804, when the schooner Reynard, on a voyage from Cuba,. brought 
into New York, as a commercial venture, a consignment of 30 bunches; 
but the real beginning of the trade dates back to 1866, when Mr. 
CuarLes FranxK undertook the importation of fruit from Colon to 
New York. Previous to that venture small cargoes consisting mainly 
of the red banana had been received at irregular intervals from Cuba. 
In 1870, Captain Baxer, an owner of a Cape Cod schooner, took a 
charter to carry gold miners and machinery 300 miles up the Orinoco 
River in Venezuela. After discharging his cargo, Captain BAKER 
ran into Jamaica to secure some cocoanuts as ballast to New York, 
carrying a few bunches of bananas on the deck as an experiment. 
The result promised a great future for the industry on that island, 
which has been fulfilled, the exports last year reaching $4,000,000. 

On the American continent, bananas are successfully grown through 
50° of latitude, from Tampico, Mexico, 25° north, to Asuncion in 
Paraguay, in the Tropic of Capricorn, 25° south—a belt over 3,000 
miles in width. Cultivation of the fruit is practically restricted to 
the eastern coast line, for the banana is one of the thirstiest of plants, 
and can not be expected to produce its maximum amount of fruit in 
districts where there are less than 100 inches of annual rainfall. 
Unfortunately for humanity, great areas of the land lying within 
this belt are high, dry, and sterile, while others are sandy or rocky, 
so only a small fraction is so located that banana growing can be made 
profitable. The altitude must not invite danger of frost, and high 
temperature is necessary for the growth. The southern coast of the 
Mexican Gulf, the Puerto Barrios section of Guatemala, the Puerto 
Cortes district of Honduras, the Puerto Limon district of Costa Rica, 
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the Bluefields district of Nicaragua, the Bocas del Torro region of 
Panama, the Colombian province of Santa Marta, and certain por- 
tions of Cuba, Jamaica, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, and Dutch 
Guiana, all combine the favored elements of soil and climate. 

The plant has two natural enemies—the gopher and the wind 
storm—but against almost all other tropical conditions its hardihood 
is remarkable. It is practically immune from insect pests, and a 
worm-eaten banana or the stalk of a bunch practically destroyed by 
any of the boring insects of the Tropics is unknown. The damage 
from high winds can be avoided or minimized either by planting in 
locations protected from storms or by leaving unfelled strips of 
native forest as protective screens. Where the gopher interferes, it 
can be fought by the use of carbon bisulphite. There is, however, a 
‘“‘witch broom” disease which has affected the Gros Michel variety 
in Dutch Guiana, and a ‘‘Panama”’ sickness which has attacked 
certain other varieties. : 

It is a matter of common observation that the banana is abso- 
lutely seedless, cultivation through innumerable generations having led 
to a vegetable method of propagation. Some of the primitive seed- 
bearing varieties are still said to exist in isolated regions of the Far East. 

The first step toward cultivation is the clearing of the land. Into 
the tangle of shrubs and vines and the thick snarl of tropical vegeta- 
tion the laborer comes with an ax and ‘‘machete” and cuts low 
everything but the giant trees. When all of the small timber and 
brush has been felled planting is commenced. 

Young shoots are obtained from a plantation already in bearing, 
and these are placed in rows about 12 feet apart. When the planting 
is finished, the only labor necessary is to keep down the weeds and 
carefully clean the ground about the root of each stalk. 

The banana plant will grow with wonderful rapidity under favor- 
able circumstances. In fact, the development from a newly planted 
sucker to the plant in full bearing is simply short of marvelous. 
Within a space of six or seven weeks the 2 or 3 foot plant has more 
than doubled in size, and a month or so later the leaves cease to 
unfold and a spike appears out of the center of the crown. This is 
the future stalk of the bunch and carries a huge red blossom at the 
end. It develops rapidly, continually bending more and more until 
in a short time it has turned completely upon itself, so that the 
bananas grow end up or in a position the reverse of which they are 
usually hung. From 7 to 12 months after the blossom appears the 
fruit is ready for the gatherer. At irregular intervals along the entire 
stalk, and only extending part of the way round at any one place, 
the bracts break forth tiny ridges of flowers—which are almost imme- 
diately replaced by 9 to 12 embryo bananas. These are the future 
‘‘hands”’ of the bunch, so called on account of their resemblance to 
those members when held in a certain position. 
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It is by means of these hands that the fruit is classified for shipping. 
A bunch of 9 hands or over (the average being 10 to 12) constitutes a 
‘“first;’? between 7 and 9, a ‘“‘second.”’ Anything under this mini- 
mum is discarded by an inspector at the wharf. Bunches of 17 hands 
are exceptional, and those of this abnormal size are usually not 
shipped, owing to the inconvenience of storing in the steamer’s hold. 

The banana has a curious and prodigal method of propagation, 
for before the parent stalk and fruit have matured new ones spring 
up. These are offshoots that grow from the root of the original 
planting, resembling the sprouts from the ‘‘eyes” of a potato, and 
each in turn becomes a parent stalk with its fruit. It follows that 
unless most of the continually appearing new plants are cut out 
(which is the practice) the first stalk in a few years will become the 
center of a minature jungle. The plants grow to a height of from 
15 to 35 feet, spreading in all directions, until the soil is overburdened 
with an enormous mass of stalk and leaf growth, and stunted fruit 
is produced. 

In cultivation, four suckers (which is another name for the shoots) 
are usually allowed to grow in one hill, and their graduation is so 
arranged that while the oldest is bearing fruit the next is in blossom, 
the third is half grown, and the last is just coming forth from the 
ground. The banana plantation yields a continuous harvest for 
years without replanting. Some that are fifty years old are yielding 
to-day as prolifically as in their third or fourth year, but these are 
located in exceptionally fertile districts. The rotation of crops is 
unknown, and unless the land is subject to overflow it can hardly be 
profitable after ten years’ working. 

In planting for the market about 200 hills are allowed to the acre. 
Sometimes the number can be safely increased to 225, in which case 
there will be 900 stalks. However, after one year all of these stalks 
do not produce a marketable bunch of bananas, and the average 
yield is not over 300 full bunches to the acre per annum. : 

Perry, the well-known authority on bananas, estimates that a 
grower can produce a bunch for from 10 to 15 cents, which will have 
a market value of 30 cents. The cost of producing after the first 
crop is confined to cultivating and harvesting, which may be done 
for from $10 to $20 per acre yearly. The net profit, however, averages 
about $50 per acre in the various banana producing sections. The 
banana often grows in combination with other products. In some 
cases it is used as a shade for young coffee plants. 

A great many people are of the opinion that the banana would be 
much better if it was allowed to ripen on the plant, but this is not 
the case. Such fruit is strong in flavor, does not mature to perfection, 
and the skin breaks, attracting numerous insects, while the weight of 
the bunch itself becomes too great for the plant, either one or both 
coming to the ground. The bunches are cut when the fruit is one- 
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half to three-quarters matured, though still green and as hard as nails. 
It continues to feed from the cut stalk, which contains a great amount 
of sap, until fully ripe. Should the cutting occur too soon, however, 
the fruit, although turning yellow, will never attain the perfect flavor. 

With the cutting of the bunch ends the life of the plant, for it 
bears but once and is usually cut down to obtain the fruit, or suc- 
cumbs a few days later to the cleaning process, which is merely the 
bringing of a spent piece to the ground. Cutting the fruit itself 
involves the only careful labor on the banana plantation, as the 





A banana stalk as it looked when freshly cut at10 Same stalk showing the growth in the center 20 
a.m. minutes later. 


PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUSTRATING THE RAPID GROWTH OF THE BANANA PLANT. 
It would seem that a motion picture camera would almost be necessary to record the seeming incredible 
yrowth. The accompanying photographs serve to illustrate the manner and rapidity with which the 
banana sets about to overcome an injury which to other vegetable life would prove fatal. The great 


rapidity of growth is due to the spirally wrapped leaves that are contained within the banana stalk 
and are merely pushed upward and unrolled instead of developing from a bud. 


bunches weigh from 50 to 60 pounds, and even slight knocks are 
followed by bruised spots, under which the fruit quickly ripens and 
decays. However, by the liberal use of dried banana leaves the 
fruit is safely brought to the railroads. 

Bananas grown for the market are planted, as a rule, on the border 
of navigable waters having easy access to harbors. The large pur- 
chasing companies make a general rule that the bananas must be 
placed by the grower in cargo lots alongside the steamers that draw 
from 12 to 15 feet. Often to meet this condition the fruit is sent 
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down the rivers in barges to the waiting vessels. In the more 
important banana-producing countries, as in Costa Rica, most 
extensive railway systems have been introduced to facilitate the 
shipping of the fruit. These plantations line the railroads for 50 
miles from Port Limon. In Panama steam and gasoline launches 
bring the bananas alongside the steamers. Some parts of Nica- 
ragua, such as Bluefields, are exceptionally favored for banana 
growing on account of the unobstructed rivers, into which the ocean- 
going steamers may navigate for 50 miles. 

Plantations are divided into sections or zones of about 10 to 20 
miles in length, and the zones are ‘‘cut”’ in rotation, thereby cleaning 





Stalk 8 hours after cutting. Identical stalk 31 hours after cutting. 


up the available supply of fruit in one or several sections while it is 
maturing in others. 

Up to the year 1898 at least a dozen companies were importing 
and exporting bananas. When rival steamers happened to reach a 
tropical port together the bidding for the fruit resulted at times in 
the paying of high prices, but later on the competing importers 
combined to secure the fruit at low prices. 

In 1899 banana trading was organized on modern commercial lines. 
Over 125 vessels have since been especially built for this trade and 
are plying between American ports and the tropical fruit belt. Wire- 
less telegraph stations along the Central American coast keep in 
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touch with the banana fleet that is moving in a steady procession up 
and down the Caribbean. 

In Costa Rica the system which has been evolved for handling the 
fruit from the time it is cut from the plant until it is placed on the 
dealer’s little stand in the far interior cities of the United States is 
indeed marvelous. 

When a steamer starts from a United States port to secure its 
cargo a cable is sent advising of the departure, so that preparations 
can be made for cutting the crop. The carrying capacity of the vessel 
is known almost to a bunch. Each plantation manager furnishes at 
the beginning of the week an estimate of the amount of fruit he 
can cut, and one, two, or three sections may be called upon, accord- 





PLANTAIN FOREST IN NICARAGUA. 


The platano, known to the English-speaking world as the plantain, is the largest member of the 
bananafamily. Baked, boiled, orfried, it holds an important rdlein the menu of the tropical world. 


ing to the size of the ship and the quantity of fruit available in each 
section. About thirty-six hours previous to the expected arrival of the 
steamship orders are sent to the plantations, notifying them to cut 
fruit for delivery on a specified date. The day before the steamer is 
due trains are made up and sent out to pick up the fruit, these trains 
being so timed that steamers will not be delayed waiting for cargo. 
On the morning of the cutting, the plantation is all astir. First 
out are the ‘‘cutters,’”’ who go up and down the long avenues of banana 
plants, closely inspecting each hanging bunch. In cutting the fruit 
long lances are used, palm poles armed with broad steel blades. The 
stalk of the tall plant is half severed at a point about 8 feet above 
the ground. The weight of the fruit causes the top of the plant to 
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bend slowly to the earth, where the bunch is cut from the stem by a 
stroke of the machete. Following the cutters come the picking-up 
gangs, who deliver the fruit at the receiving platforms along the rail- 
road track. An inspector watches the fruit as it is passed into the 
cars. He counts and grades each bunch, rejecting those that show 
signs of ripening and those that are undersized or bruised. 

It is not unusual for a snake to find lodging in a bunch of bananas, 
but when discovered at the loading point ‘‘Snake in this car’’ is 
usually chalked on the outside, and the carriers handle the bunches 
very gingerly at the wharf. 





CUTTING BANANAS IN COSTA RICA. 


In cutting the fruit plant, long lances are used—palm poles armed with broad steel blades. The 
stalk of the tall plant is half severed at a point about 8feet above the ground. The weight of 
the fruit causes the top of the plant to bend slowly to the earth, where the bunch is cut from 
the stem by a stroke of the machete. 


The loaded train is rushed to the port where the steamer is waiting 
for the cargo. Steam conveyers reach from the open hatchway to 
the doors of the fruit cars, permitting a cargo of 20,000 bunches to 
be loaded and stowed in less than ten hours. Day in and day out 
during the voyage the fruit is closely inspected, wind sails and 
ventilating fans being used to maintain the proper temperature. 

The selling agents and fruit brokers of the importing companies are 
advised just when the cargo is expected. Very often the entire ship- 
ment is sold before the vessel reaches port. 

For many years the fruit was sold to dealers by the bunch, but this 
was found unsatisfactory, owing to the variation in size and quality. 
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For the past six years the fruit has been sold to the wholesalers by the 
hundredweight, although the old classification is used to distinguish 
the grades. 

When a vessel arrives at an American fruit wharf, it is scarcely 
made fast before the work of discharging the cargo to the ventilated 
cars commences. Every bunch is recounted, regraded, and rein- 
spected. Fruit that shows signs of ripening is reserved for near-by 
markets. Fully ripe fruit is sold to dealers and peddlers in the city. 
In a few hours the shipment has been discharged and cleaned up. 

After cargoes are discharged in the United States, solid trains of 
banana cars run as ‘‘specials” every day in the week from New York, 
Baltimore, and New Orleans to all of the large cities of the country. 
Carloads are even shipped to Calgary, Canada, over 2,000 miles from 
New Orleans. 

The front ventilators of the forward cars of these trains, and the 
rear ventilators of the last cars, are connected by means of canvas 
tubes run into a main trunk chute. A powerful exhaust draws off 
the heat thrown out by the fruit in its ripening process, and the fans 
circulate cold air through every car in the train. During the winter 
months the operation is reversed, and fruit in transit during very cold 
weather is warmed while proceeding to its destination. 

Each banana train leaving the seaboard for the interior carries a 
special fruit messenger, whose duty is to regulate the temperature of 
the cars, keeping them cool in summer, and in winter raising the 
temperature in order to avoid chilling the sensitive tropical fruit. 
Ventilating sheds have been built at terminal points. 

The importance of banana traffic to the railroads may be estimated 
when it is considered that last year there were distributed throughout 
the United States and Canada over 60,000 cars, each containing 500 
bunches. 

To the average northerner, the banana is but a fruit seldom eaten 
in any other manner than raw, but in the Tropics it 1s often baked or 
fried, forming a most palatable food. 

Banana flour makes very acceptable cake and bread. The flour 
is prepared by cutting the banana in pieces, drying and then grinding. 
It is difficult to make the flour where the climate is both warm and 
moist, but there are many elevated and comparatively dry places, 
near rich lowlands, where the fruit may be dried and ground, and 
thus preserved for long-distance shipment. Extensive banana-flour 
factories will ultimately be established in the principal banana-grow- 
ing sections where the undersized fruit will be converted into flour, 
or perhaps into some new and delicious breakfast food. ‘‘Banana 
flakes”? may soon be with us. 

When the bananas are placed in an inclosed barrel and allowed to 
ferment, they will produce an excellent vinegar. From the ripe 
fruit a delicious cordial is made. Banana sugar is made in Jamaica 





Photograph by Underwood & Underwood. 
LOADING BANANAS ON A STEAMER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


In Costa Rica steam conveyers reach from the open hatchway to the doors of the fruit cars, permitting a cargo of 20,000 bunches to be loaded and 
stowed in less than 10 hours. 
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and banana coffee in British Guiana. Dried ripe bananas are superior 
to figs, for when split into four slices and thickly covered with 
powdered sugar and exposed to the sun, they turn to a jelly-like 
confection. Dried bananas weigh approximately only one-ninth 
as much as the bunches, and have a same percentage of reduction as 
to space. This fact alone would save a large amount of the cost in 
transportation and the cold storage of fresh fruit. Heavily com- 
pressed in a small space they would make an ideal ration for soldiers 
and travelers on long inland tours. 

Banana oil, which is used for applying bronzes and aluminum 
paints, is a misnomer, for while it has the odor of banana, the fruit 
does not in any way enter into its manufacture. 

Costa Rica is the greatest producer of bananas, sending forth to 
the world over $4,500,000 worth of the fruit, practically one-half of 
the value of its total export trade. 
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In Mexico the banana industry is quite important in the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. On the west coast, near San Blas, is a plantation 
which ships fruit to San Francisco. From the Gulf of Mexico south- 
ward the banana industry is steadily developing. The climate of 
southern Mexico is admirably suited to the banana, and this region, 
furthermore, has several rivers which assure water transportation to 
fruit that may be grown along their banks. Already there are 
steamers running from Galveston to Mexican ports for banana cargoes, 
and in addition to the plantations now engaged in the export trade, 
others are in process of development. The cost of banana land in the 
Republic is from $10 to $15 an acre, and it can be cleared and made 
ready for planting for about $40 or $50 additional. 

There was a reduction of the banana crop in Jamaica in 1910, due 
to storms and excessive rains. However, 10,000,000 bunches were 


shipped to the United States from Port Antonio, on the north coast 
of the island. 
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Brazil in the last few years has given considerable attention to 
banana culture. In 1909 over 500,000 bunches were shipped to 
Argentina. 

Bananas grown in Paraguay are shipped by fast river steamers to 
the markets of the River Plate. 

A great many varieties of bananas, as well as plantains, have been 
grown in Dutch Guiana for local consumption during the centuries, 
but cultivation for export was not started until 1906. The year pre- 
vious the Government of Holland resolved to come to the aid of the 
suffering planters of the colony in checking the serious diseases which 
destroyed the flourishing cacao plantations, advancing necessary 
funds for the new enterprise. The Colonial Government guaranteed 
the planting of 7,000 acres of bananas within three years, and con- 
tracted for the sale of the crop. On the 1st of April, 1909, 40 planta- 
tions, amounting to 7,000 acres, were contracted for. Four steamers, 
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especially built for the transport of bananas, were inaugurated in 
1908. In 1910, 650,000 bunches were exported. Owing to the sick- 
ness which attacked the variety of banana under cultivation, a change 
was made to the Kongo banana, which can be raised, it is believed, 
without difficulty. 

There is quite a large variety of the platano, known to the English- 
speaking world as the plantain. This is the largest member of the 
entire Musa species, and is a giant among bananas, some measuring 
15 inches in length and from 2 to 3 inches in diameter. 

It is indeed surprising that the plantain has not made its commer- 
cial appearance in the American markets. It is firm in flesh, resist- 
ing decay much longer than the banana, and will therefore better bear 
transportation. It should become known to the dwellers in temper- 
ate lands, as it would afford a vast supply of food, cheaper and 
much more convenient and palatable than the potato. 
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The plantain is the most fit of the family to be cooked. Either 
boiled, baked, or fried it holds an important réle in the daily menu 
of the tropical world. It can be reduced to a meal, which has an 
agreeable odor resembling the orris root. 

In the Dominican Republic plantain meal has come into general 
use. The plantain is gathered when green, is peeled and sliced and 
put out to cure. After three days in the tropical sun it becomes 
dry and hard, and it is then pounded in a wooden mortar, the result 
being a rich creamy meal. It is generally served as a porridge and is 
very palatable. 

A relative of the edible banana is the musa tezxtilis, a native of the 
Philippine Islands, which produces the most valuable of all fibers for 
cordage, and is called locally the abaca. It resembles the banana 
very much in appearance. In its native regions the plant is culti- 
vated solely as a source of fiber, the finer qualities being woven into 
fabrics suitable for wearing apparel. The value of the Philippine 
hemp cordage exported during the past year amounted to $17,500,000. 

Taken altogether, the musa family is a most important one. It is 
not at all unlikely that in the future it will not only supply the high- 
grade cordage of the world and a still greater portion of sustenance for 
the hungry of the earth, but that its leaves and stalks, now wasted, will 
become a substitute for the fast decreasing wood pulp for use in paper 
making. Who can deny it the title of ‘‘Treasure of the Tropics ?”’ 
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COPAN, THE MOTHER CITY OF THE MAYAS. 


HE preceding articles in this series have dealt with the 

northernmost sites of the Maya civilization, the cities of 

Chichen Itza and Uxmal, which are located in the northern 

part of the peninsula of Yucatan. Copan, on the other 

hand, the next to be described, is at the extreme southern end of the 

Maya area fully 400 miles farther south than the two places above 
mentioned. 

The ruins of Copan are situated in the Valley of the Copan River 
in the western part of the Republic of Honduras only a few miles 
from the boundary of Guatemala. Mountains, the foothills of the 
Cordillera, reaching an altitude of some 2,500 feet, surround it on 
every side, their lower slopes overgrown with a well-nigh impenetra- 
ble thicket of low trees and bushes, and their summits sparsely 
covered with pine. The valley at this point is about a mile and a 
half wide, and it is upon this rich river plain that the ancient Maya 
metropolis was built. The river here flows east and west, now skirt- 
ing the northern foothills, and again having crossed the plain, rushing 
along the base of the southern slopes, a modest stream, easily forded 
in the dry season, but a raging swollen torrent frequently overflowing 
its banks after the rains have setin. This pleasant valley surrounded 
on all sides by mountains of considerable height, supplied with an 
abundance of never-failing streams, and renowned for its fertility, 
oifers a striking contrast to the parched waterless plains of northern 
Yucatan, which form the general environment of the northern Maya 
sites. With the former the water supply was never a question of 
moment, but with the latter its satisfactory solution in a few places 
only, absolutely determined the distribution of the aboriginal popu- 
lation. And yet, unlike as these two regions are, the Maya civiliza- 
tion, which overspread both of them, was of sufficient homogeneity, 
as we shall see, to follow in each one much the same lines of cultural 
development. 
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Drawing by A. P. Maudslay. 
PLAN OF RUINED STRUCTURES AT COPAN. 
Copan, the mother city of the Mayas, is sometimes called the City of Idols because it abounds with 


monolithic statues of Indian deities. The remainsof a vast temple. or collection of sacred edifices, 
lie scattered about, together with innumerable fragments of mutilated ornaments and statues. 
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At the very beginning of our study of Copan we find ourselves con- 
fronted with a grave difficulty, namely, the entire absence of aborig- 
inal tradition concerning the place, which consequently renders a 
reconstruction of the historical background impossible. In Yuca- 
tan, as we have seen, we were able to piece together somewhat of the 
early history of the principal cities, such as Chichen Itza, and Uxmal, 
from the account of native as well as Spanish writers, many of whom 
derived their information from those well acquainted with the former 
history of the country. And while this information is often quite 
fragmentary, nevertheless it sheds a very considerable light on the 
pre-Columbian history of these two northern sites, and in a measure, 
at least, dispels that darkness and obscurity which so completely 
enshrouds almost all the other great centers of the Maya culture. 








MAP OF HONDURAS SHOWING LOCATION OF THE RUINS OF COPAN. 


Concerning the former history of Copan, however, we know abso- 
lutely nothing, excepting the tradition of very doubtful value given 
below. In 1576, or thereabouts, Dizrao Garcia DE PaALacio, an 
official of the Audencia of Guatemala, visited these ruins and later 
described them in a letter to Purp II, the then King of Spain. 
In this communication, after a description of the different buildings, 
he says he endeavored to ascertain who the former inhabitants of 
the city were: 

I endeavored with all possible care to ascertain from the Indians, through the 
traditions derived from the ancients, what people lived here, or what they knew or 


had heard from their ancestors concerning them. But they had no books relating to 
their antiquities. nor do I believe that in all this district there is more than one, 
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which I possess. They say that in ancient times there came from Yucatan a great 
lord, who built these edifices, but that at the end of some years he returned to his 
native country, leaving them entirely deserted. 


Unfortunately, the reliability of this tradition is disproved by 
too many different lnes of evidence to permit our accepting it. 
In the first place, the structures of Copan are far too numerous 
and massive to have been built within the span of a single life; 
and its elaborately sculptured monuments are far too intricate 
to have been carved in one generation with the tools available. 
Had that ‘‘Great Lord from Yucatan”’ lived twice the allotted 





(Photo by J. L. Nusbaum.) 
MAIN STRUCTURE FROM EASTERN SIDE OF COPAN RIVER. 


View showing underground walls of faced stone exposed by the undermining action of the river floods 


three score years and ten, his life, even then, could not have embraced 
one-fourth of the period of building activity at Copan. 

Again, as we shall see, the hieroglyphic inscriptions at Copan 
indicate that it was far older than any of the Yucatan sites, and 
that it probably had been abandoned many years before the rise 
of the great northern cities. Still another reason for doubting 
that Copan was colonized from Yucatan arises when we examine 
the historical data bearing on each. All the early writers, native 
as well as Spanish, with the exception of Palacio, above quoted, 
pass over the great southern metropolis in absolute silence; but 
when they come to describe Yucatan nearly all of them mention the 
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two largest of the ancient cities there, Chichen Itza and Uxmal, 
and in some instances even give brief outlines of their history. 

This striking absence of tradition relating to such an extensive 
site as Copan can only indicate one thing—that its fall and subse- 
quent desolation had outlived the memory of man even at the time of 
the Spanish Conquest in 1530; and a generation later, when PaLacro 
visited the place, it had been forgotten so long that he was unable to 
find out anything about its former history except the very dubious 
tradition given above. 

The ruins are more easily reached to-day from Guatemala than 
from Honduras, in which latter Republic they are located. One 





(Photo by A. P. Maudslay.) 


RUINS IN THE GREAT PLAZA. 


leaves the Guatemala Northern Railroad at Zacapa, and either by 
horseback or cart, journeys eastward for two days, stopping over- 
night at Jacotan. The actual distance traveled can not be more than 
35 or 40 miles at the outside, but the road is so rough and winds 
through country so mountainous that it takes two days to reach the 
ruins after leaving the railroad. The modern village of Copan, 
where one can secure accommodations of a sort, is about three- 
quarters of a mile from the main group of ruins. It is built over a 
part of the site of the ancient city, and has two beautifully sculp- 
tured altars standing in the plaza under a large tree. Several other 
sculptural monuments are to be found in various pigsties and chicken 





Drawing by Catherwood, 1844. 


STONE AND IDOL. 


Fronting the great Hieroglyphic Stairway stands one of the altars upon which were offered sacrifices 
to the idol towering above it. Four hideous heads of colossal size with enormous fangs and dis- 
tended eyes form the decorative element of this stone. 
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yards throughout the village, and there is another group of two or 
three, a short distance to the northwest in the ‘“‘campo santo” or 
burying ground. 

Taking the path leading to the east from the village, a fifteen 
minutes’ walk brings one to the entrance on the west side of the 
Great Plaza, the largest and doubtless the most important court in 
the city. This imposing area, some 300 feet long by 250 wide, is 
surrounded on three sides by a terrace 10 to 15 feet high. The 
interior sides of this are stepped so that standing in the center of 
the plaza the effect is that of a sunken court surrounded on all sides 
but one, with tiers of stone seats or benches. The southern or open 





(Memoirs of Peabody Museum.) 


HIEROGLYPHIC STAIRWAY AFTER EXCAVATION. 


side is occupied by asmall pyramid about 20 feet high, which, standing 
midway between the ends of the terrace, appears to inclose the area. 
This pyramid, because of its central position with reference to the 
Great Plaza, must have been a much more important structure than its 
size would now seem to indicate. Standing on its summit and looking 
northward, a great open-air auditorium lies at one’s feet. Tier upon 
tier of stone benches rising around its sides, and five great monumental 
statutes, posted like gigantic sentinels guarding its sacred precincts. 

This mound, so conspicuously located on the open side of the Great 
Plaza, attracted the attention of the English traveler and archeol- 
ogist, Mr. A. P. Maupsiay, who visited Copan in 1885, spending 
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several months there in photographing and making molds of the 
sculptures and in studying the ruins. He cleared its sides and 
excavated it. The summit, he says, is very small, and shows no signs 
of any building ever having stood there. Digging through the floor 
he sank a shaft into the interior of the pyramid and found at a depth 
of 6 feet from the top an earthen pot which contained several jade 
beads, a few pearls, a jade spindle whorl, perforated disk, and some 





(Photo by J. L. Nusbaum.) 


RUINS OF SEATED FIGURE ON HIEROGLYPHIC 
STAIRWAY. 


Blocks from several steps of the noted stairway showing the broken sculp- 
ture representing a human figure in the central part of thestairway. 


roughly carved pieces of pearl shell. The bottom of the pot was: 
covered with some finely ground cinnabar and several ounces of 
quick silver. Fragments of human bones were taken out during the 
course of these excavations and, finally, at a depth of 9 feet below the 
level of the plain, the skeleton of a jaguar was uncovered. 

The use of this pyramid without a building of any kind surmount- 
ing it must forever remain a mystery. Perhaps here in full view of 
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the assembled inhabitants of the ancient city were practiced the bloody 
rites of human sacrifice; or perhaps the decrees of rulers or the omens 
from above were handed down. Who can say now? One thing 
alone seems reasonably certain; the close proximity and commanding 
relation of this pyramid to such a vast open-air auditorium as the 
Great Plaza indicates that it formerly played some very important 
part in the life of Copan. 

The most interesting feature of the Great Plaza, however, is not 
this pyramid, but the great sculptured monuments, which are scattered 
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DRAWING OF THE SEATED FIGURE (PARTIALLY RESTORED) 
IN CENTER OF STAIRWAY. 
here and there around the inclosure. Of these, five are now standing 
and three lie prostrate. They average not far from 12 feet in height 
and are about 34 feet in breadth. The general treatment of them 
all is much the same. The side facing the plaza is uniformly sculp- 
tured with the likeness of a human being sometimes of one sex and 
sometimes of the other, carved in very high relief, which, in places, 
amounts to sculpture in the round. The clothing and headdresses of 
these figures are exceedingly ornate, displaying a profusion of lavish 
ornamentation truly barbaric in its splendor. The ancient sculptors, 
however, were more concerned with the elaboration of the wearing 
apparel than with the proportions of the human form, since in almost 
all cases the figures are short waisted, the distance between the 
shoulders and the waist line being considerably shorter than in nature. 





Photograph by A. P. Maudslay. 


COVERED STAIRWAY IN THE TEMPLE OF THE GREAT PLAZA. 


Well-laid flight-of steps formed of large blocks of stone leading to the platform facing the center doorway 
of the Temple in the Great Plaza. 
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The sides and backs of these monuments are usually covered with 
hieroglyphics, though this latter is not a constant feature. Near 
each one of them, usually just in front, there is a smaller block of 
stone, sometimes round and sometimes square. These, because of 
their close connection with the larger monuments, have been called 
altars, and it is not unlikely that they may have served some such 
a purpose. They are elaborately sculptured with grotesque figures and 
in some cases with hieroglyphics also. 





(Photo by J. L. Nusbaum.) 


A WELL-PRESERVED STELA AT THE RUINS. 
View of one of the most perfect stele, showing elaborately carved ornaments 


and rows of hieroglyphics adorning its sides. The stela is carved from a 
single block of compact limestone and measures nearly 12 feet in height. 


The terrace surrounding the Great Plaza originally supported 
buildings on all three sides, but these have now fallen and lie in ruin. 
In front of the structure on the west side there formerly stood another 
of those large monuments, but this has been overthrown and broken 
like many another here at Copan, a pathetic commentary on the 
departed glory of this once great people. 
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Leaving the Great Plaza and its interesting monuments behind, 
and proceeding southward about 100 yards, we enter a narrow court 
290 feet in length by 135 feet in width. This inclosure has been 
named ‘The Court of the Hieroglyphic Stairway,” because of its 
most remarkable feature—an imposing flight of stairs ascending the 
pyramid atits southern end. This stairway, including the elaborately 
sculptured balustrades on each side, measures 33 feet im width. 
Its steps, which average a foot in height, have their vertical faces 
covered with hieroglyphics. At the base, jutting out from the 
middle, there is a platform 5 feet high and 10 feet wide. The very 
conspicuous location of this not only with reference to the hiero- 
glyphic stairway, but also to the court as well, would seem to indicate 
that formerly it served some important function, perhaps that of a 
sacrificial altar. On the tenth stap up from the bottom, midway 
between the balustrades, there sits a life-sized human figure carved 
in stone, its face apparently issuing from the mouth of a great gro- 
tesque head. Judging from the fragments of similar figures found 
among the débris at the bottom of the stairway, it would seem as 
though this feature of decoration must have continued at regular 
intervals clear to the summit of the pyramid. 

The hieroglyphic stairway was first uncovered by an expedition 
sent from the Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Eth- 
nology of Harvard University to Copan in 1892. Before excavation 
this structure was entirely overgrown with large trees, which effec- 
tually concealed everything. As the work of clearing progressed, 
however, it became apparent that the-upper five-sixths of the stair- 
way had slipped from its original position above and had crashed 
downward, causing irreparable damage to the delicate sculptures on 
the faces of the steps. When completely excavated only the bottom 
15 of these, out of a total of upward of 90, were found to be in position. 

This monumental stairway, rising steeply for 90 feet, its steps and 
balustrades elaborately sculptured, and full-size human figures 
occupying its center at regular intervals clear to the summit, must 
have presented in former times a striking appearance and offered an 
effect but little short of stupendous. It was the most remarkable 
construction in the city, and we can well believe that the temple above 
to which it led was one of Copan’s holiest places, perhaps even her 
chief sanctuary. The loss occasioned by its destruction, moreover, can 
not be overestimated, since in its entirety it presented the longest hiero- 
glyphic inscription which has been discovered in the whole Maya area. 

Ascending the steep slope which forms the southeastern side of the 
court of the Hieroglyphic Stairway, we find ourselves on the summit 
of a broad terrace overlooking the Eastern Court. This inclosure, 
though somewhat small (about 125 feet square), originally must have 
been one of the most beautiful parts of the city, judging from the 
elaborate sculptures now strewing it in great profusion. On its 
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south side rises the highest pyramid at Copan, the summit 112 feet 
above the level of the river. Across the greater part of the western 
side extends a broad, rather low stairway, flanked by two life-sized 
rampant jaguars sculptured in high relief. This flight of steps leads 
to a broad terrace overlooking another court. The remaining sides 
of the Eastern Court are occupied by high terraces, which support a 
number of ruined structures. One of these on the northern terrace 
was excavated by Mr. Mavupstay, who found there a_ beautiful 
interior doorway 9 feet wide, over which there is an elaborate frieze 
supported at its ends by crouching human figures of heroic size, the 
whole being carved in high relief almost amounting to sculpture in 
the round. 

The structures on the eastern and remaining terrace have for the 
most part disappeared, their destruction having been due to a change 
in the course of the Copan River, which now washes the exterior 
base of this terrace. This cutting away of the great substructure of 
the main group of buildings by the river is one of the most interest- 
ing and at the same time deplorable features at Copan, since ulti- 
mately, if not checked, it can mean nothing more nor less than the 
total destruction of the city. Originally, and probably throughout 
the aboriginal occupation of the city, the Copan River flowed some 
distance to the east of the main group of buildings which we have 
just been describing, giving them a wide berth. Later, however, for 
some unknown reason, the stream changed its course and sweeping over 
the plain was only turned aside by the vast mass of the substructure 
supporting the buildings of the main group. Here centuries ago on 
the eastern side the river commenced its work of destruction. At 
first the damage must have been slight, a stone dislodged here and 
there and washed away by the ever encroaching waters. Then, as 
time went on and this undermining action of the river continued 
unchecked, larger and larger pieces broke off and fell into the stream, 
until finally a great vertical escarpment over 100 feet high has been 
‘formed. To-day this same destructive process continues apace. 
Every year great masses of rubble hearting, loosened by the torrential 
rains of summer and fall, break away from the top of the substruc- 
ture and crash downward, whilst the river ceaselessly undermines 
and carries away the base. Indeed, if the river is not speedily diverted 
from its present channel it will only be a question of time when Copan 
will be but a memory. 

But this wholesale demolition is not being accomplished without 
its accompanying lesson in archeology. This great vertical wall, 
cut by the river all along the eastern side of the main group, is the 
largest cross-section of an archzological site in the world. Here, 
like an open book, one may read the successive periods of the city’s 
growth. At different levels from the hollows upward throughout 
the rubble hearting of the substructure there are horizontal strata of 








Photograph by A. P. Maudslay. 


FACE OF STEP IN THE TEMPLE OF THE GREAT PLAZA. 
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cut paving stones. These are the pavements of different plazas 
dating from successive epochs of the city’s history, and they clearly 
demonstrate that the growth of Copan has been gradual. As time 
passed and the population increased, newer and larger structures and 
plazas were built to meet the needs of the growing city. These con- 
structions, as we see from the cross section of the substructure, were 
built directly above the older ones. When it became necessary to 
build a new plaza its rubble foundations were laid on the paving of 
the old plaza which it was to replace, and thus the highest of the 
substructure slowly increased. A careful study of the floors of these 
successive plazas would doubtless teach much as to the different 
epochs of the city’s occupancy, and might even reveal important 
facts relative to its history. 

Before closing this description it may not be out of place to explain 
here our reasons for having called Copan ‘‘The Mother City of the 
Mayas.” Briefly stated, it is because of the greater antiquity of its 
hieroglyphic inscriptions as compared with those of every other Maya 
city now known. ‘This greater age of Copan is indicated, not only 
by the actual dates recorded in its earliest inscriptions, but also by a 
cruder technique in their execution. Later, in the best period of the 
southern Maya civilization, sculpture is found to be in very high relief 
or even in the round, and is characterized by a great profusion and 
elaboration of detail. Nothing of this, however, appears in the ear- 
lest monuments at Copan, where the relief is so low that it amounts 
to little more than incised lines, the sculptor apparently not feeling 
sure enough of his technique to attempt anything more ambitious. 
Again, these earliest monuments are very plain; the human form is 
never presented on them, all four sides being simply inscribed with 
rows of hieroglyphics. This is another indication of their greater 
antiquity; since the sculptors who carved them had not yet gained 
sufficient practice in their art to venture to portray the human form, 
but confined themselves exclusively to line work, a much easier method 
of expression. 

Aside from this question of technique, however, the dates them- 
selves recorded on these more crudely sculptured monuments are 
much earlier than those on the more elaborate ones. The earliest 
historic date at Copan preceded the earliest historic dates of all the 
other great Maya cities by intervals ranging from twenty to three 
hundred years, or, expressed in terms of Maya chronology, from one to 
fifteen katuns, the Maya “katun” being approximately equal to 
twenty of our own years. 

For these two reasons, then, the more primitive character of its 
earliest monuments and the actual priority of its earliest dates, we 
have called Copan ‘‘The Mother City of the Mayas,” well convinced 
that her hoary age, vast extent, and surpassing splendor amply earn 
for her that distinction. 
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BALSAM OF PERU 


A CENTRAL AMERICAN CONTRIBUTION 
£© THE PHARMACOPEEEA 


ALSAM of Peru comes from the Republic of Salvador. This 
paradox is one of the little ironies of tradition, but the term 
has become so firmly implanted in our language that no 
amount of correction will ever quite root it out. 

The discovery of America seems to have given rise to many such 
inaccuracies. Even America is a misnomer. When CoLumBus 
found the Caribbean Islands in all their virgin wildness he called 
them the Indies, and the simple native savages he dubbed Indians, 
ignoring the fact that the Indians of that time were among the most 
civilized of peoples. Illustrations could be multiplied, but this one 
will suffice, and the explanation of it is not dissimilar from that of 
many others. 

After Mexico, the land of El] Dorado for Europeans was Peru. But 
transportation from Mexico to Spain was in almost a straight line, 
with, perhaps, a pleasant break in the long voyage at Cuba. Not so 
the traffic from Peru, for in this case the perilous flight around the 
Horn was impracticable, even for those hardy navigators, and the 
result, therefore, was that vessels steered north for Panama. There 
they had to unload their cargoes for transport across the Isthmus 
and for shipment again in other bottoms for Spain. Everything thus 
gathered from south Pacific seas was apt to be called Peruvian, 
whether from Peru itself, from Chile, or from mysterious Potosi. 

After the conquest of the west coast of Central America by ALva- 
RADO, shipments of indigenous products from there also went east- 
ward across the Isthmus of Panama, but as the ignorant European 
bothered himself little about the source of his new supplies, he was 
content to mix this balsam with the fever-curmg bark from the 
Andean regions, and to call it Peruvian, as well. Yet it came and 
comes now only from that part of Central America known as Salvador, 
the balsam coast. 

It is strange that nature has reserved a few small areas of the earth’s 
surface for some of her most treasured products. Rubber has a 
restricted habitat, although man has by art enlarged it. The banana 
will not thrive commercially beyond a narrow tropical area which 
has a peculiar banana climate. Even more confined is the region in 
which the Balsam tree grows, for, although other countries undoubt- 
Bay ae ground and climate suitable for this plant, in no other 
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country except the west coast of Central America is it native, and 
‘in no other country has it been exploited by the original inhabitants, 
except in the Republic of Salvador. 

Along the western slope of Nicaragua both soil and climate are 
eminently suitable for the tree, and in fact groves have been set out 
with the hope of cultivating them into bearing, but the time is as yet 
too short to determine what success will be reached; in Guatemala 
the trees are known to exist, but they are not utilized. Even if the 
commercial results are all that can be expected, the product will still 
be called Balsam of Peru. 
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THE BALSAM COAST OF SALVADOR. 
The Republic of Salvador has a coast line on the Pacific Ocean only, and from its ports must therefore 
be shipped all its products. If they go across the Isthmus of Panama, as has been the case for 300 
years and more, these shipments are confused with those from Peru, in South America. Hence 
INH 24) leagi7n me iaG POEMMEG Hide NEA HEL tonmeecoTD aus weommare 
This Balsam coast extends along the western Pacific slope of 
Salvador, between the ports of Acajutla and La Libertad, a distance 
of only scant 40 miles, or allowing a short distance on either side the 
extreme limits of the recognized growth of the tree in all this region 
is only 50 miles. Assuming that this strip has a depth from the 
coast of 15 miles, which is very liberal indeed, there is an area of only 
750 square miles at the most over which the tree is exploited. Why 
nature restricts her activities so curiously as in this instance is an 
interesting problem for the botanist. 

As it was shipped in primitive traffic in cocoanuts, it has been called 
cocoa balsam, and finally, that its place of origin might be nearer 
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the truth, it has also had applied to it the description of balsam 
sonsonatense, from the city in Salvador through which most of the’ 
commerce has been conducted. 

The balsam tree is of the family of lezuminose, and is therefore 
related to peas, beans, and acacias. Its more exact appellation is 
myrospermum (peruiferum, let us omit that misnomer) or myrozilon 
Pereirae; the ancient native name was Hoitzilozitl, whatever that 
means. The scientists of the Republic prefer, however, to be definite 
in the nomenclature, and have therefore expressly accepted the 
designation myrospermum sonsonatense, or preferably myrospermun 
salvadorense as most appropriate for all occasions. They desire also 
that the subtitle be popularly changed into Balsam of Salvador or 
of Sonsonate. 

The balsam tree is one of the most beautiful of a tropical forest. 
It may be found, in its natural state, in groups so evenly distributed 
as to suggest a plantation, but usually it grows rather isolated from 
its kind and even separated from its neighbors a respectful distance. 
In appearance it is a stout tree, measuring at full development about 
1 meter (about 40 inches) in diameter and reaching upward as tall 
as 25 to 35 meters (80 to 115 feet). The trunk is cylindrical, the 
bark somewhat cracked, of a grayish or ashen color, with whitish 
blotches due to the parasitic lichen that cling to it. Few branches 
spring from it until the spread is reached, but the robust roots, 
especially in mature trees, extend along the surface of the ground 
before sinking finally beneath the soil. The bark of the branches 
and twigs is also gray or reddish and covered with numerous little 
white and hard excrescent-like spots. The outer wood is white, the 
inner is red or almost black, and extraordinarily hard; as it is also 
very durable it offers splendid material for construction work and 
furniture. 

Flowering takes place through a stem of about 10 centimeters (4 
inches) long, with numerous white blossoms. The fruit is a pale 
yellow, membranous, feathery pod, with only one seed, as a rule. 
Blossoms are put out in February and March, and the seeds may be 
used for planting, but if the tree is to be cultivated it is better to 
gather the little shoots that grow spontaneously around the parent 
trunk, transplanting them to the intended spot at a minimum dis- 
tance of 4 meters (12 to 13 feet) from each other. This operation is 
best carried out at the beginning of the winter. In general, however, 
the trees grow wild, although plantations have been set out in Sal- 
vador and in Nicaragua, but as it is of slow growth and does not 
yield its product before the twentieth or twenty-fifth year, there 
is no great incentive for this generation to plant what only the next 
generation may reap. 





A BALSAM TREE IN A FOREST IN SALVADOR. 


The balsam tree is one of the beauties of a tropic forest. It has few branches on its trunk, but at the 
top it spreads out umbrageously at from 50 to 100 feet above the ground. The blossoms are white, 
coming out late in the dry season. Besides its value as a producer of balsam, the tree, being long lived 
and of slow growth, is dense and hard, its wood being serviceable for furniture and construction work. 
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Balsam collecting is an interesting work, and a day spent with the 
balsameros is one to be remembered with unalloyed pleasure. Al- 
though the tree holds sap (jugo) at all seasons of the year, yet it 
becomes more abundant accoiding as the season is dry, and conse- 
quently the summer is selected as the most favorable time for secur- 
ing the crop (cosecha), as it is called. This 1s also, as can be easily 
understood, the most agreeable period of the year in Salvador, for the 
rainy weather on the western slope of the mountains is not well 
adapted for constant activity out of doors. 





THE LEAVES, BLOSSOMS, AND FRUIT OF A BALSAM TREE. 


The leaves and blossoms of the tree are very attractive features in the 
woods of Salvador, if one happens to visit them during the flowering 
season. The fruit is inconspicuous, as it is rather small, yellow in 
color, and has, as a rule, only oneseed. They may he used in plant- 
ing, as nature intended, but the shoots growing at random at the 
base of the parent trunk are the best source of supply for future 
cultivation. 

The balsam gatherers live not far from the tree or trees which 
provide them their income. If several trees grow close together, the 
grove is fenced in by the putative owner and the privilege of tapping 
them may be rented out, but if each tree is isolated and alone it is 
supposed to be the property of some particular native, and he will 
locate his home and his family in a hut near by. Here he remains 


during the rainy season as comfortably as he can, and from here he 
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begins his work as soon as the summer opens. The entire process, 
from collecting the crude sap to its final storage into metal cases 
foc shipment abroad, is not all in the hands of one individual, but 
divided itself rather naturally, like rubber and chicle gathering, into 
two procedures. The contract system has been tried, where some 
individual owns quite a property with many trees, but as a rule it 
has been found more practical to let the balsameros work by them- 
selves in the forest, delivering and selling the crude sap, collected by 
their skill, to the local merchant, who prepares and ships it to market 
entirely on his own venture. 

The little station of Bebedero, on the line of the Salvador Railway, 
36 kilometers (22 miles) from the port of Acajutla, 69 kilometers 
(43 miles) from the capital, San Salvador, is one of the best places from 





A BALSAMERO AT WORK, SETTING HIS TRAPO OR CLOTH IN WHICH THE 
BALSAM IS COLLECTED. 


The juice of the balsam tree does not flow easily nor constantly; it is necessary therefore to pro- 
vide some means to absorb the supply and to prevent drying or soiling in the air. The means 
adopted by the natives is to apply to the wound in the bark a clean cloth which sucks up the 
balsam as fast as it exudes. Several such cloths are used for each tree every season. 

which balsam issent abroad. The forest lies south of the village, but 
is close at hand, so that a pleasant hour’s ride on horseback brings 
one into the midst of the native occupation. 

When the dry season is assured the gatherer selects his tree, and 
at the period of the young moon (en luna tierna)—for the native 
always begins his labors with reference to the moon, and often has, 
for some occult reason, good experience on his side—gets it ready for 
yielding its precious juice. He first strikes or scratches the bark 
with a stone or other blunt instrument, girdling it in a peculiar fashion 
of his own, or in some cases passing up the tree from near the ground; 
the bruise thus made is intended to detach the outer bark but to 
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leave the second, inner, layer exposed. This hole thus made in the 
bark is called the window (ventana), and the aim is to make it 
rectangular, 25 to 28 centimeters high by 15 to 16 centimeters wide 
(10 or 11 inches by 6 or 7 inches). 

From this tender portion of the tree there exudes, after a variable 
period of from five to eight days, the mature sap of the tree, which 
seems to have no resentment against such mutilation; it flows slowly 
but steadily, and can be collected without contamination. 

The most popular method of obtaining the sap is to attach to the 
wound or window (ventana) a piece of cloth (trapo) of about a size 
to cover it, and sufficiently absorbent to become impregnated com- 
pletely with balsam. The method adopted by rubber and chicle 
gatherers has been tried,in which small cups are placed directly under 
the wound so that the sap may run into them, but this does not seem 
to be acceptable to the natives. This cloth must be extremely clean, 
or otherwise the flow will not be steady, and the dirt on the cloth 
will make the further process an uneven one. 

At the end of an uncertain period, 8 to 10 days according to the 
weather, the flow ceases, and it must be again stimulated by a sec- 
ond irritation. This is accomplished by applying heat to the tree 
by means of a burning torch, the preferred article being made from 
the best native wood available, say the laurel, for that purpose. 
Great skill is necessary in using this heat to get just the right eTect, 
for if the torch is approached too closely the balsam catches fire and 
will be itself consumed, while threatening the entire tree with destruc- 
tion. Heat is applied every two months, and between each stimulus 
of this kind five or six cloths (trapos) are changed. A final collection 
of sap is obtained, in some cases, by scraping the wound and the 
various strata of bark down to the inner wood, and after reducing 
this bark to a powder, boiling out the residue in water. 

The trees seem not to be materially injured by this mutilation, 
although if it is not expertly done serious damage is apt to result. 
Usually, however, they recuperate rapidly, the bark is restored, a 
crust or cicatrix grows over the wound, and the natural vigor con- 
tinues. This scar must be scraped off down to the more delicate 
bark before the operation is to be repeated at the next gathering. 
The result of production is thus about the same from year to year. 
If more violent means are used, such as the complete denudation 
of the tree, a greater quantity of -balsam is obtained at one time, 
but its quality is not so good, and the injury to the tree may destroy 
it. Only the freebooters of the guild resort to such illicit practices, 
and then at a time of the year—the winter season—when the better 
class of balsam gatherers are not at work in the forest. 

Another trick of the trade is the adulteration of the crude balsam 
by mixing with it an amount of raw sugar, or the charred husks of 
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cacao diluted in water. The man who purchases the crude balsam 
is on the lookout for such deceptions, and punishes any native guilty 
of this malpractice by withdrawal of credit account at his store. 
Perhaps the natural contrast between the efforts of the gatherer and 
the desire of the dealer, one seeking to get the better of the other, 
explains the fact that the two occupations are seldom successfully 
associated. 

The life of the balsam tree is about one hundred years. The 
gathering of sap is begun at the age of twenty-five years and may be 
continued indefinitely, unless some accident to the tree occurs mean- 
while. The annual gathering begins in December and lasts until 





A BALSAM PRESS OF NATIVE MANUFACTURE. 


As the cloths that have become saturated with balsam are collected they are thrown into 
boiling water for a time and then immediately subjected to heavy pressure in this con- 
trivance. The crude balsam is squeezed out, falling into the hot water where it settles 
to the bottom. After this the water is poured off. 

June, but if the winter is very dry, it may be continued throughout 
the year. The supply diminishes in February or March, when the 
tree is in blossom, and at this period the tree must be handled with 
due care. It has been found by long experience that the scar caused 
by a contusion heals within a year, but that from an incision three 
years are necessary for complete cicatrization. The rule is therefore 
observed that it is best to practice the bruising method as a matter 
of economy in time, but the incision method as a matter of conserva- 
tion of the tree itself. All these fine points are farmers’ lore, as 
animatedly discussed among the balsameros in the woods as are the 
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soils and plantings for corn and coffee among more worldly agri- 
culturists. 

So far for the balsam crop. When at last all the sap has been col- 
lected, from one tree or a dozen of them, the pieces of cloth are 
loosened and at once placed in a kettle of water in which they are 
boiled for half an hour; some of the impurities rise to the top of the 
water and are skimmed off, but the balsam is still retained in the 
meshes of the cloth. The pieces are then immediately, while quite 
hot, thrown into a primitive kind of press composed of a small meshed 
net of coarse cord or braid, in endless folds. The net is so arranged 
that loops are left at the outer edge of the mesh; by means of these 
the net is suspended from poles adjusted for that purpose, while 





PREPARING BALSAM FOR SHIPMENT. 


The crude balsam is finally collected into a big kettle in which it is subjected to just enough heat 
to evaporate the water and to cause the impurities to rise to the surface. When thus purified 
it is the balsam of commerce. 
through another loop a bar is passed, which serves as a lever to squeeze 
the net as it is rotated. 

As the cloths (trapos) are squeezed the sap exudes and settles to 
the bottom of the kettle beneath, for the specific gravity of balsam 
is higher than water; the liquor on top can then be poured off, and 
what is called crude balsam (bdlsamo bruto) alone remains. This 
again must be purified before it is ready for shipment and a foreign 
market. 

At this stage of crude balsam the balsam gatherer delivers his 
goods to the dealer, who pays what it is worth at the moment, and 
from that time he assumes responsibility for the article and reaps 
his profit according to the price and its excellency. 

Now for the finishing process. When the merchant receives the 
unclarified balsam, he puts it into a vat beneath which a slow fire 
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is kept burning; as the viscous liquid is warmed, the water is driven 
off by evaporation and the organic impurities gather gradually on 
the surface. The mass must be kept almost constantly in motion, 
partly to encourage the evaporation, but principally to prevent a 
sudden ebullition of the stuff, which might be disastrous, for if it 
boiled over, a quantity would be lost, and if it caught fire, a portion 
would be destroyed and the remainder rendered of inferior grade. 

After the clarification is completed, the liquid is poured into rec- 
tangular tins, each containing about 55 pounds of balsam, and at last 
shipped to its European or American destination. By this time it 
has become the well-known article of commerce, and on its arrival 
at the pharmacist’s needs but little more preparation to serve its 
purpose in medicine. Between the merchant and the dispensing 
druggist there is many a slip, however, and chance for adulteration; 
to it may have been added other resins of cheaper character, castor 
oil, olive oil, or alcoholic extracts of several kinds. But chemists 
have learned how to discover these dishonest dealers’ tricks, and there 
are fewer of them as the source of supply becomes better known. 

A well-nourished balsam tree will yield on the average from 3 to 4 
pounds of sap a year; the best of them, if cared for in anything like 
a modern agricultural system, can part with 8 pounds a year and 
still remain uninjured for the next season. From the savage plan of 
destroying the tree for the sake of its few extra pounds of balsam to 
this modern principle of conservation is a far cry, but the lesson has 
been learned by experience that the best results are obtained by 
moderate means, and, moreover, the Salvador Government has 
awakened to the fact that scientific agriculture is a valuable asset in 
the nation’s wealth, and not only is encouraging thrift in the collec- 
tion of forest products, but also is developing plans for reforestation 
of areas within the Republic already denuded of its natural growth. 
If the demand for balsam increases, it is probable that more system- 
atic planting will be done under Government supervision. 

A few general remarks about the tree and its celebrated product 
are worth attention. Only the inner bark yields true balsam, and 
then only that from the mature tree; although the immature tree 
does give juice, it is nevertheless thin, light, poor in quality, and of 
small commercial value. From the leaves comes only a volatile oil, 
and from the seeds a juice resembling balsam, but unsatisfactory 
for pharmaceutical purposes. No other part of the tree yields 
anything but a gum or resin of one kind or another. Pruning in 
early years helps the tree by strengthening its trunk from which 
true balsam exudes, but no balsam appears in the tree until the first 
blossoms have passed. Thereafter this peculiar sap is stored up 
within the bark during the life of the tree. 
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Many improvements have been suggested for collecting balsam, 
and theoretically they are undoubtedly superior to the primitive 
native ways, but they are slow of adoption. For instance, a rubber- 
tapping knife would make a more suitable incision into and through 
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BALSAM PACKAGES ON THE WAY TO MARKET. 
After the final preparation of balsam it is poured into tin cases (latas), each weighing about 55 pounds, 
sealed, and carried to train or steamer dock on pack animal or in ox cart. In the pharmacist’s shop it 
requires further treatment for official use, but for ordinary purposes it is the substance which ought to 


be known as Balsam of Salvador. The photograph was taken on the finea ‘“‘Cholota,’’ owned by Mr. 
Salvador Sol M. 


the bark; a portable ladder might be devised to facilitate work in 
and about the tree; better means of attachment of the cloths to the 
tree could be planned; pressure to the cloths could be more uniformly 
applied; straining the refuse liquor from the valuable balsam might 
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be more thorough. In fact, modern economy is needed, but old 
ways and habits should be overcome only by demonstrating to the 
conservative balsameros their practical advantage over his own. 

Salvador exports annually about 130,000 pounds (gross) of balsam, 
the most of which, 65,000 pounds, goes to Germany, but the United 
States received almost 57,000 pounds, and France 7,500 pounds. 
Hamburg is the principal market, and the quotations there fix the 
world’s price, which has fluctuated between 12 and 22 marks per 
kilogram ($2.86 to $5.24 gold for 2.2 pounds). As this represents 
the world’s supply, and as the demand is increasing, it is a good 
business for all concerned. 

The Government of Salvador has recently imposed an export duty 
on balsam of 1 peso (about 40 cents gold) per quintal gross (101.4 
pounds). ‘This will tend to increase its cost to consumers. 

Balsam of Salvador (or Peru, as it is known in the Pharmacopeeia) 
is a viscous, grayish red, semifluid mass, of pleasant odor not unlike 
vanilla, and bitter, burning taste. It is not very stable when exposed 
to air, and must therefore be kept in the dark or made rather soon 
into combinations for whatever purposes it is finally to be used. 
It is put to service for many kinds of ointments, salves, pomades, 
and local applications, as well as being of value for internal admin- 
istration in suitable preparations. It is a resin, but has an action 
peculiarly its own, and on that account can not be readily displaced 
from medicine or surgery. 

The historic, or even prehistoric, use of the Irallsenia was almost 
altogether surgical. Applied to wounds, it seemed to have a wonder- 
Tul power to stimulate the healing process, while being at the same 
time a natural antiseptic, capable of doing harm. Even to-day, 
with all the eliminations that have gone on in surgical practice, the 
balsam is of value, and being a natural, not a laboratory, product, 
shows its affinity where other drugs fail. It is good in some skin 
diseases and the parasitic irritations that so frequently distress the 
resident of the Tropics, whether he be native or alien. Its more 
recent value, however, has been developed through the particular 
ingredient which characterizes the balsam, and which has been called 
cinnamic acid. In tuberculosis, preparations of cinnamic acid have 
had their vogue, and are still trusted for certain stimulating effects. 
Surely, if even one case of tuberculosis is cured by this drug, it should 
be treasured as another of the great contributions of American flora 
to the welfare of mankind. 
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N THE editorial comment reference is made to the address 
of the Hon. Huntineton Witson, Assistant Secretary of 
State, at the Third National Peace Congress, Baltimore, Md.. 
May 4, 1911. This speech, coming from a man who is so 

intimately associated with the foreign policy of the United States, is 
worthy of reproduction in the columns of the BuLLETIN and is 
quoted in full below. It has a special interest to Latin America 
because of its reference to that part of the world and its bearing on 
the peace and commercial policies of all nations. 


Gentlemen of the Third National Peace Congress: 

Those who work in the Department of State and foreign service ordinarily do not 
talk much of peace except when war threatens some other country. I am proud to 
be connected with an administration which within two years has actually prevented 
three wars. When the opposing armies of Ecuador and Peru were in sight of each 
other the telegraphic proposals of the United States brought about the tripartite 
mediation of the Argentine Republic, Brazil, and the United States. The proposal 
was well received by Ecuador and Peru and they abstained from war. A few months 
ago the Dominican Republic and Haiti were at swords’ points. The influence of the 
Government of the United States stayed their hands. Also within the last few 
months the good offices of the United States put an end to civil war in Honduras. 

’ Here are three actual achievements of the peace which is your ideal. These things 
the President and Secretary Knox have-done. 

Among other practical modes of pursuing the ideal of world’s peace is the true 
meaning of what has been called “dollar diplomacy.’’ Of course this term may be 
applied to commercial diplomacy. To-day international commerce is everywhere 
an important department of diplomacy. In so far as our diplomacy is commercially 
successful, we are proud of the fact. We are not above being practical and commercial, 
and, from the less material point of view, commerce means contact; contact means under- 
standing; and if one is worthy enough to be respected and liked, if understood, inter- 
national commerce conduces powerfully to international sympathy. I say, if one is 
liked as well as respected. Here, fortunately, the idealist’s interest in foreign trade 
as conducive to peace coincides with the business man’s interest in foreign trade for 
financial profit. A merchant can be so disagreeable that one prefers to pay higher 
prices to a pleasanter trader. Roughshod methods are a useless handicap that can 
only be overcome, if at all, by immense superiorities. The most rudimentary business 
sense should dictate tact, sympathy, and considerateness in dealing with foreign 
customers. So, in the broader view, every American business man or traveler, every 
student in university or school, who is inconsiderate, supercilious, or lacking in 
sympathetic appreciation of his foreign associate, makes himself a missionary not of 
good will but of ill will, and so radiates an influence’not for peace but for war. 
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But I use the newly coined phrase of “dollar diplomacy’’ in another sense. 
It means using the capital of the country in the foreign field in a manner calculated 
to enhance fixed national policies. It means the substitution of dollars for bullets. 
It means the creation of a prosperity which will be preferred to predatory strife. It 
means availing of capital’s self-interest in peace. It means taking advantage of the 
interest in peace of those who benefit by the investment of capital. It recognizes 
that financial soundness is a potent factor in political stability; that prosperity means 
contentment and contentment means repose. 

This thought is at the basis of the policy of the United States in Central America 
and the zone of the Caribbean. There this policy is one of special helpfulness in a 
neighborhood where peace and progress are especially important to the United States, 
and where, moreover, they are due the aspirations and the splendid resources of the 
peoples of those neighboring Republics. 

In China the same principle has been invoked to enable the United States to take 
its share in the material, as it has in the moral and intellectual, development of that 
great Empire. 

To the intellectual and moral development of the progressive Ottoman Empire the 
United States has contributed the greatest share. There, too, it is hoped that Ameri- 
can commerce and material enterprise will also contribute. 

So, also, “dollar diplomacy” is enabling the United States, through a loan by this 
country, Great Britain, France, and probably Germany, to give practical effect to its 
ancient special obligations to Liberia, incidentally removing the causes of friction 
between that struggling Republic and its powerful neighbors. 

The President’s aspiration to the ideal of world peace was signalized in more abstract 
form in the public utterance on the 18th of last December of his hope that the two 
great English-speaking peoples might set a new and higher standard of international 
self-control by a broader treaty of arbitration. As you know, this task is now the sub- 
ject of pourparlers between the American and British Governments, and it is not 
improbable that diplomacy may gradually solve the extremely difficult problem of 
finding practicable bases of negotiation. 

Governments are the trustees of the nations’ international interests. They bear this 
heavy responsibility and consequently are beset at every turn by considerations of 
what is practicable, what is practical, what is now and will in future be for the true 
and enduring benefit of the nations they serve. 

Thus, the everyday work of peace through a benevolent and candid diplomacy, 
as well as the definite working out of the occasional marked advances in international 
morality, must fall upon Governments and upon departments of government expert in 
the facts of international relations. 

In the second category of instrumentalities working for international peace fall the 
Interparliamentary Union and the work for which Congress has enabled the President 
to appoint, when opportune, an American Peace Commission. These agencies, 
although not official\in the strict sense nor diplomatic in their functions, still carry 
special weight through their relations to the representatives of the people in the 
legislative branch of government. 

To the third class belong all those powerful agencies, like the many peace societies 
here represented, which have been and are doing such a great work in promulgating 
the ideals of peace and arbitration along with more practical ideas toward their attain- 
ment. 

While both these classes of instrumentalities must leave to the government its 
diplomatic work toward peace, they can and do powerfully second that work through 
their influence and propaganda both at home and abroad. 

Great things have been accomplished along certain lines and the criticism that 
peace propaganda are unpractical has not yet been justified. It may be questioned, 
however, whether unless new lines of effort are adopted the state of public feeling can 
be so steadily further improved. 
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First of all, much can be done by active interest in and intelligent support of the 
everyday practical policies of government, which, if looked at otherwise than superfi- 
cially, will be found to be very real measures toward peace. Such is the policy so 
wonderfully successful in Santo Domingo; such are the broad principles involved in 
the Honduras loan convention now before the Senate; such is the Lowden bill for the 
improvement of the foreign service—a service which, charged with all this work, 
should certainly not be amateurish and untrained. Here are fields for practical effort. 

Municipal law confirms and inscribes the high-water mark of the ethics of the 
majority. International law crystallizes the persuasive value of what poweriul 
nations accept, still with reserve, as the canons, at a given time, of their conduct. 
Every reasonable man is for peace, just as every man would prefer to go to Heaven; 
but to secure the one or the other requires something more than aspiration. The 
millennium will not come for the wishing. Our own Nation has a very unenviable 
record for crimes of violence. Individual self-control has not reached a plane where 
any peace advocate wishes to have the police force abolished. International peace 
must depend upon international self-control and sense of justice, and, the spirit of a 
nation being but that of a collection of individuals, one comes straight back to the 
schoolhouse, the factory, the farm, and the newspaper. There must be self-con- 
trolled and patriotic and enlightened citizenship if there are to be peace-loving, strong 
nations and governments able to remain at peace. As GEORGE ADE states the moral 
of one of his fables in slang, “‘In uplifting, get underneath.”’ 

It is almost to state a syllogism to say that next to national character the greatest 
factor toward peace is true international understanding, and that, after diplomacy, the 
newspapers play the most important part in bringing about or retarding such true under- 
standing. In the case of the United States, the true understanding of the American 
people and of the true ideals and policies of their Government is horribly hampered by 
the fact that, in the Far East, for example, and still more in Latin America, almost 
everything bad and nothing good of us is reported in some section of the newspapers 
of most countries. Every lynching and scandal, every discreditable thing, which it 
is our unique custom to air so energetically, is repeated in its worst version by a section 
of the press of most of these countries. In the case of many countries which have 
important colonies engaged in business—for example, in Brazil, in Peru, in China— 
their nationals support locally their own organs, which, probably often subsidized, 
carry on a patriotic service of their country. 

Thinking of Mr. CaRNEGIE’s munificent gift, it occurs to me that the establishment 
and subsidy of four or five newspapers in Latin America and the Far East, with means 
to give adequate and respectable telegraphic news service and with a nonpartisan and 
patriotic guidance of their policy by trustees who should be disassociated from the 
Government and independently representative of patriotic American citizenship, 
would be a splendid and proper means to that international true understanding which 
must be at the basis of peace. 

To go back to the root of the matter—that is, to national character and a clear and 
true outlook on the part of the individual citizen—it has often been pointed out that 
more care is given the evolution and physical condition of cattle, which enter into 
commerce, than is given the physical condition of humanity since it lost its commer- 
cial value with the abolition of slavery. In these days when we honor the soul and 
the mind more than the body and when the world is regulated by moral and intellectual 
rather than physical forces, is it not still more strikingly important (to speak only of 
the cause of peace) that the minds of the people should be fed and not poisoned in 
reference to international affairs? 

It is quite natural that in countries where dangerous frontiers or other weaknesses 
make a fight for national existence a familiar possibility to the people, foreign relations 
should be of vital interest. In such countries the man in the street takes a shrewd 
interest in his country’s foreign relations. Much space is given them in the press. 
To write of them is familiar and they are a reality. With us it is less so, and conse- 
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quently when a certain section of the press gives rein to its imagination our public, less 
compelled to a vital interest, is the more easily misled. When one newspaper promul- 
gates an interesting story of impending war, one-can hardly blame its more conserva- 
tive contemporary for giving the story for what it-may be worth. The harm is done 
by those very few newspapers, and seemingly from one of the three following motives: 
First, because the impression caused by the story will subserve some separate purpose 
which the newspaper honestly believes for the public good; second, the story is used 
by an opposition journal to attack the administration; or, third, the story is printed 
for purely commercial purposes asa “‘penny dreadful” for the debauchery of the seeker 
after sensations. Of-course, the last should be suppressed, like the purveyor of inju- 
rious drugs. . The partisan newspaper might, one would think, understand that while 
to attack a Government’s domestic policy or vigorously to join issue in case of a sincere 
difference of opinion upon foreign policy is legitimate, nevertheless indiscriminately 
to embarrass the diplomacy of the country through frivolous misrepresentation or 
malicious attack is not to assail any administration, but is to attack the country itself 
among the nations of the world—something for which there is an ugly name, and as to 
which there should be something beyond the present statute. I am happy to say 
that I have in mind isolated instances only, and that I believe the American press, 
as a whole, is already beginning to respond to its patriotic and moral obligations, so 
increased sincethe United States entered on its destined position asa great world power. 

What our press says in the Capital or elsewhere is echoed around the world as the 
composite speech of America. Thus, irresponsible speech on international affairs car- 
ries the double tragedy of misleading the minds which are the ultimate power of our 
own country and embittering the minds of half-forgotten multitudes around the world. 

The subjects of peace and of armaments are usually associated—sometimes in the 
sense that disarmament is the object of peace; sometimes even as if disarmament were 
a means to peace. Sometimes, and more truly I think, it is pointed out that ample 
armament is the best safeguard of peace. Some nations have what they want. It is 
not unnatural that these should have an idea as to the best moment to stop the war 
game different from the idea of those nations which have not what they want. Former 
President RoosEvELt recently pointed out that to be prepared for war no more meant 
an unpeaceable disposition than to carry fire insurance meant a special expectation 
of fire; that both meant merely a common-sense safeguard against an off-chance, the 
off-chance being always that it takes two to insure peace as well as to precipitate war. 

I am sure the American people are protagonists of peace for a higher reason than the 
economy of disarmament. If ever a country could afford armaments, it is ours. As 
a business proposition it would save, in the unfortunate event of war, the appalling 
loss of life and money involved in headlong hasty preparations and also the time neces- 
sary to make a people already warlike also military. As a burden it could hardly 
exceed what is wholesome to bear, and the effort would focus the national spirit. And 
undoubtedly the most practicable step toward the desired international spirit of hu- 
manity is to begin with the right national spirit. Some people even think that a large 
army and a system of military training would do more toward peace through instilling 
patriotic solidarity and discipline than it would for war through the temptation of 
having weapons handy. 

We have laws against carrying concealed weapons because a violent man with a 
concealed weapon is more dangerous than a muscular Christian fully armed. Is a 
warlike nation, not fond of discipline and possessed of vast resources, less dangerous 
than one openly carrying its olive branch and also its arrows and thunderbolt? War 
springs from the human heart, not from the arsenal; and the human heart, rather than 
the archives of diplomatic engagements, is still the only ultimate sure abode of peace. 

The nation which can do most to secure international peace must be the nation with 
the highest ideals plus the greatest military efficiency. It is such nations that in 
striving for and realizing their own advantage contribute the most toward advantaging 
their neighbors and the world. 
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HE Butietin takes much pleasure in extending a cordial wel- 
come to Sr. Don MANvuEL DE ZAmMacona & INCLAN, the newly 
accredited Ambassador of Mexico to the United States, and 
hopes that he will avail himself of the columns of this pub- 

lication in the interests of progress and development of his country. 
On Wednesday, April 19, the official reception of the new Ambas- 
sador by President Tarr took place at the White House. While the 
ceremonies were characterized by the usual simplicity and dignity 
of such official meetings, yet the interchange of expressions of good 
will and friendship which obtained on this occasion added a personal 
- tone to the affair that was most gratifying. 
In presenting his credentials, Ambassador INCLAN said: 


Mr. PrestpENT: I have the honor to place in your hands the letters accrediting me 
as Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Mexico to the United States of 
America and the letter of recall of my predecessor, Licenciado Sr. Don Francisco 
LEON DE LA BarRRA, appointed to the office of Secretary of State for the Department of 
Foreign Relations. 

Respect for justice and right being the Mexican Government’s standard, as 1t 1s that of 
the Government of the United States of America, the relations of friendship between the 
two Republics are in every way so constituted as to continue in the same state of frank 
and fond cordiality by which they happily have long been characterized. Tocultivate 
them is the sincere and constant desire of my Government and of the Mexican people, and 
the main object of the mission, most gratifying to me, which I have the honor to fulfill. 

Peace, at present incidentally and momentarily broken in Mexico, will soon be re- 
stored when the effect of the frank and patriotic declarations of the President of the 
Republic, which carry effective guaranty for all the legitimate interests, national and 
foreign, linked with the maintenance of order, is felt. 

I flatter myself with the hope that your Government will be pleased to bestow upon me 
the same favorable reception as was given my predecessors, which will in a high degree 
contribute to the better discharge of the honorable duties which bring me to this 
Republic. 

It affords me great pleasure to offer to you the best wishes of the President of the 
United Mexican States, and my own for the continuous advance of the intelligent, 
industrious American people and for your own personal happiness. 


President Tarr replied as follows: 


Mr. AmBassapor: I receive with pleasure from your hands the letter whereby you 
are accredited as Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Mexico to the 
Government of the United States. I have no doubt that the friendly efforts of your 
predecessors to cultivate and maintain cordiality of intercourse between the people 
of the two countries will be continued by you to the same high ends, and that the 
affairs of the high office with which you are charged will be by you conducted in a 
manner equally satisfactory. 

The Government of the United States, having none but the best wishes for the hap- 
piness of the Mexican people, can not but feel the liveliest interest in their peace and 
prosperity. It is therefore the fervent hope of the United States that harmony may 
soon prevail and that the Mexican people, in full concord and with a unanimity of 
purpose, will proceed toward their great destiny. 

I ask you to be so good as to convey to President Diaz the expression of my appre- 
ciation of his good wishes and to assure him of the like feelings which I entertain for 
his personal happiness. For your own friendly sentiments I thank you. 

I shall take an early occasion to make formal acknowledgment of your predecessor’s 
letter of recall. 897 
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N accordance with the resolution adopted at the Fourth Interna- 
tional Sanitary Conference, held in the city of San Jose, Costa 
Rica, from December 25, 1909, to January 3, 1910, the date 
November 1-12, 1911, has been fixed for the assembling of the 

Fifth International Sanitary Conference in the city of Santiago, 
Chile. 

The following official correspondence in regard to the call and the 
provisional program of the Conference are printed in the interest of 
the Conference: 


INTERNATIONAL SANITARY BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1911. 
Hon. JoHN BARRETT, 
Director General Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 

Str: In accordance with a resolution adopted at the Fourth International Sanitary 
Conference, held at San Jose, Costa Rica, December 25, 1909, to January 3, 1910, and 
with the approval of the International Sanitary Bureau, I inclose herewith a call fcr 
the meeting of the Fifth International Sanitary Conference. A copy of the provi- 
sional program that will govern the deliberations of the Conference is also inclosed. 

I have also to request that, pursuant to the provisions of paragraph 7 of the reso- 
lutions relative to sanitary police, adopted at the Second International Conference 
of American States, you take the necessary measures to announce this call and bring 
the provisional program to the notice of the Governments concerned. 

lt is understood that the proper representations will be made by your office to the 
Legation of Chile, so that the invitations to the Conference may be jointly issued by 
that Government. 

Respectfully, WALTER WYMAN, 
Chairman International Sanitary Bureau. 


irra INTERNATIONAL SANITARY CONFERENCE OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS, TO BE 
HELD IN THE City or SANTIAGO, CHILE, NOVEMBER 1-12, 1911. 


INTERNATIONAL SANITARY BUREAU OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS, 
Washington, D. C., May 12, 1911. 
Announcement is hereby made that, in compliance with a resolution adopted at 
the Fourth International Sanitary Conference, the Fifth International Sanitary Con- 
ference of the American Republics will be held in Santiago, Chile, November 1-12, 
1911, under the presidency of Dr. ArexaANDER Det Rro and the auspices of the 
Chilean Government. 
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The attendance of representatives of every American Republic is earnestly desired, 
including those which have not taken part in previous conferences. 

As stated in the provisional program, a number of subjects will be discussed at 
Santiago which are of vital interest to all the nations of this continent, and it is 
expected that the deliberations of this Conference will be fully as important and 
fruitful in results as the preceding ones. The provisional program which follows 
is subject to amendment or revision as may subsequently seem advisable. 


PROVISIONAL PROGRAM FOR THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL SANITARY CONFERENCE OF 
THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS, TO BE HELD IN THE CITY OF SANTIAGO, CHILE, NOVEMBER 
TET. TO TIL 


1. Reports by the several delegations in regard to the sanitary legislation enacted in 
their respective countries since the last conference. 

2. Special reports relative to the means employed in the different countries for the 
enforcement of the resolutions agreed to in the last convention. 

2. Reports discussing the vital and morbidity statistics of each country during the 
last two years. 

4. Special reports on the sanitary progress of the principal cities in each country. 

5. Discussion of measures relative to social hygiene, with special reference to 
venereal diseases. 

6. Determination of what constitutes immunity to yellow fever. 

7. Discussion of hygiene of sea traffic, having in view specially systematic measures 
for the deratization of ships. 

8. Discussion of hygiene of tramway and railroad traffic. 

By direction of the International Sanitary Bureau of the American Republics. 

WALTER WYMAN, 
Chairman 








“An American Consul in Amazonia.’’ By Maj. J. Orton Kersey, New York. 
Wituiam Epwin Rupee. 1911. 370 p. Plates. Illus. Size 6 by 94 inches. 
Price, $2.50. 


This story of an American consul to Para under the old régime gives an accurate 
and detailed picture of social, business, and climatic conditions in the great rubber 
port. 

Maj. Kersey relates those little incidents of daily life that are alas interesting 
in these outposts of civilization and give such an insight into the character and man- 
ners of the inhabitants. 

Through no fault of his own, the consul was put in a false position with the foreign 
colony in Para, at the beginning of his incumbency. However, his good sense and 
tact helped him through many difficult situations and served to open to him the 
doors of the houses of the best of the Brazilian families and thus enables him to give 
us intimate pictures of their delightful home life. 

The author shows us all the charm and atmosphere of affection which surrounds 
the Brazilian home without ever violating the confidences of his hosts. 

Maj. KEeRBEY, in common with many others who know Brazil, believes that 
Republic to be the storehouse of future generations, but also sees in the fertile field 
of Amazonia, a land where the products of the Mississippi Valley may be exchanged 
for Brazilian produce, to the mutual advantage of the traders. He strongly advo- 
cates the establishment of a steamship line between New Orleans and Para as a 
means of promoting such trade. 

The author has followed the winding course of the mightiest river of the world 
from its source, a tiny lakelet nestling in the heart of the highest Andes, through 
trackless equatorial forests to its mouth, where for a stretch of 138 miles wide it pours 
fresh water into the Atlantic Ocean. This experience stamps the writer as familiar 
with his subject and assures the accuracy of his statements. 

The book is full of excellent information, of value to anyone contemplating a trip 
to Amazonia, and is enlivened by interesting anecdotes that make it easy reading, 
while the personal touch that pervades the whole volume puts the reader in intimate 
knowledge of conditions in Para. 


“The Diamond,’’ by W. R. Carrerzte. New York. Joun LANE Co., 1911. 433 p. 
plates. Size 53 by 84 inches. Price $2, postage 15 cents. 


The word ‘‘diamond” conjures to our mind’s eye lands of romance and riches. 
India, the continent of a hundred kingly courts, where thousands of brilliant gems 
sparkled from robes of swarthy courtiers; Africa, where the power of the proud North 
nation was put to bitter test in the struggle for the world’s greatest treasure lands; 
Brazil, where the outcast ‘‘garimpeiro” wades the forest streams in darkest night 
searching for spoil the law forbids him. Indeed the brilliant has borne more on the 
destinies of men and nations than perhaps any other influence save religion. 

There is much confusion as to the derivation of the vocable ‘‘diamond” due to the 

_ fact that in ancient times the word was synonymous with ‘‘hardness” or ‘‘hardest 
substance.”’ In fact, some philologists trace a direct descent for diamond from ada- 
mant. The original Greek ‘‘adamar” passing into the form ‘‘aimant” in France and 
“demant” in Germany during the Middle Ages. Is there not also in this transition 
to ‘‘aimant” some connection with the stone’s standing as a love token? 
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We are so prone to make mental pictures of the glory and brilliancy of ancient 
courts out of our own knowledge as developed by modern standards of luxury that it 
is difficult to realize that in those olden days one stone of now insignificant size was 
fit adornment for a king, while girls of our day in even moderate circumstances some- 
times wear a queen’s dowry of the romance ages. 

While it is contended by some that diamonds were known 5,000 years ago, still it 
is doubtful if they were esteemed really precious stones until the fifteenth century, 
when the art of cutting and polishing them was discovered. In this connection we 
must remember that it is only within the last 50 years that the present perfection 
in stone cutting and polishing has been developed, resultant in those beautiful 
crystal prisms of fire so common to-day. 

The greatest diamond of the ages is the ‘‘Cullinan,’’ which weighed when found in 
refuse of the Premier mine, 1 pound 6 ounces, 3,0253 English carats, and experts 
believe to be only the fourth of a stone forever lost in the wastage. 

While India was for centuries the land of greatest diamond supply and to-day the 
most productive fields are those of South Africa, still in Brazil are found great numbers 
of stones, although few of large size. 

Mr. CatTrEeLLE devotes a chapter of his book to the Brazilian diamond fields. He 
tells us that diamonds were first discovered there in the early part of the eighteenth 
century by some natives who were washing the river sands for gold. The date was 
probably 1725. The stones were not recognized at first by the gold miners, who used 
them as counters in their games of chance. Their character was discovered, however, 
by one who had seen rough diamonds in India. Diamantina was the neighborhood 
where the gems were first found, although the town was called Tejuco in those days, 
being happily renamed after the finding of the carbons. The country in the vicinity 
of the Jequetinhonha River and Rio das Valhas has been the seat of the richest dis- 
coveries. At first the Government—that of Portugal—taxed the industry of diamond 
mining so heavily that the output was insignificant, and the gravels were left to be 
exploited by the ‘‘Garimpeiros,’’ who evaded the law. With the establishment of 
the Empire, mining privileges were easily obtained, and they have so remained until 
the present day. In the early days slave labor was exclusively employed, and the 
methods of treating the workers was what might be expected as a corollary to their 
masters’ greed. 

The story of the ‘‘Star of the South,’’ one of the largest diamonds ever found in 
Brazil, is typical of the vicissitudes through which these stones sometimes pass. 
Found by a negress in the mines of Begarem, Minas Geraes, the crystal weighed 
2544 carats, was of irregular dodecahedron shape, with strongly obtuse angles, and with 
24 natural facets. The configuration of the facets, showing deep depression, suggests 
that it was one of a group of crystals. 

It was sold for $15,000, and the negress received her freedom and a pension as 
a reward. The first purchaser borrowed $50,000 on it from the Bank of Rio de 
Janeiro, and afterwards sold it to a syndicate for either $170,000 or $240,000. It 
was named ‘‘Estrella do Sud,’’ and was cut to an oval brilliant of 125 carats. Thus 
it made a clean, fine stone of first quality. Because of its size and beauty it was 
exhibited at the exhibition of London in 1862, and Paris, 1867, when an Indian Rajah 
offered over half a million dollars for it, which was refused. Later it was bought for 
the Gaikwar of Baroda for 8 lacs of rupees, or $400,000. This royal personage of Hin- 
dustan had the habit of administering powdered glass or diamond dust, or both, to 
subjects whom he judged superfluous. He pursued this pastime beyond his own 
immediate sphere and prescribed for the British Resident, one Col. PHayre, but 
his art was detected, he was tried, found guilty, and deposed. 

Another important product of the Brazilian mining country is carbonado, which 
has now come into such extensive use in the manufacture of diamond drills. The 
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world’s supply comes from the Bahia fields. When first found in the diamondiferous 
deposits, these ‘‘carbons” were considered worthless, but now they bring $55 a carat 
in New York. 

With the discovery of diamonds in South Africa, work in the fields became unprofit- 
able, and the diamond industrydwindled in importance. There was a revival in the 
late nineties, and even now a number of new companies are hopefully exploiting the 
old and new diamondiferous districts. 

Mr. CaTTrELLE continues with a description of borts and carbons, but all through 
his work he shows an appreciation of the beauty of the gem worthy of a true artist. 
After bewailing the fact that the modern standard of value, as measured in dollars 
and cents, has destroyed the reverence and spirit of mysticism which diamonds 
should inspire, he concludes: 

And because the diamond advertising literature of the day reeks so with the spirit of the bargain counter 
and the gem flashes so commonly from the unclean hands of politics, vice, and graft, the noblest product 
of nature’s gigantic laboratory is by association oftentimes made vulgar. 

The book is thoroughly comprehensive, handsomely illustrated, well bound, and 
evidently contains the last word on the most precious of gems. 


‘Impressions of Mexico with Brush and Pen.’’ By Mary Barron. New York. 
The Macmillan Company. 1911. 160p. illus. Size5}by 8inches. Price $3. 


To anyone who has seen Mexico in the beauty of its wonderful coloring it is easy 
to understand the attraction of the country for an artist. 

The gorgeous purples of distant mountains tempering to blue, with sometimes a 
mass of silver white snow rising from faintest shaded rose, where a monarch volcano 
overtopped the other peaks, all a maze of shades and tints that crush with a sense of 
color. Acres and acres of cosmos fields, of ‘‘mirasol,’’ blankets of pink and gold, the 
whole crossed by streams of crystal clearness banked in deepest green. Even the 
most unobservant must succumb to the beauty of the land. 

Miss Barton has succeeded in catching some of these illusive effects and trans- 
ferring them to canvas, and she has embellished the book with wonderfully good 
reproductions in colors of her work. An artist of evident ability, she shows in her 
studies a result that can only come through conscientious effort, unbounded enthusi- 
asm, and true love of the work. ‘‘Popocatapetl” is a splendid picture, equaled by 
‘“The Mountains of Cuernavaca,’’ and it is our regret that no opportunity affords of 
viewing these paintings in the original. ‘‘Hills at Patzcuaro” is excellent in cloud 
effect, but it does not compensate the absence of a painting of the lake. The repro- 
ductions are the best of their character it has been our fortune to see for some time, 
and the whole construction of the volume is tasteful. The author is not so happy in 
the text, however. 

It is to be regretted that she did not find it convenient to visit Tzintzuntzan and 
inspect the reputed Titian. An expert opinion on its validity would have added 
value to the volume. 


‘‘Historia Contempraneo de Venezuelo.’’ By FRAaNcIScO GONZALES GUINAN. Press 
of ‘‘la Empresa El Cajo,’’ Caracas. 1909 and 1910. Vols. I to VII. In quarto. 
Each volume 500 to 600 p. Illustrated with numerous photogravures. 


Students of Venezuelan history will find this one of the most thorough and com- 
prehensive works dealing with the land of the immortal Botivar. 

Dividing his work into nine epochs, the author has given us 7 volumes covering the 
first four periods only. From this the magnitude of the contemplated task is 
understood. 

The 7 volumes contain not alone the story of the march of political events in Vene- 
zuela since its discovery, but also administrative changes, legislative, industrial 
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development, social-and literary culture; in fact, all that has made for the moral and 
material advancement of the land of the llanos. 

The four periods under discussion include, first, the conquest, colonization, and 
establishment of Greater Colombia, succinctly, from the discovery by CoLUMBUS up 
to the death of Botivar and dissolution of the Great Republic; second, commencing 
in 1830, when the Venezuelan Republic was definitely established, until 1847; third, 
1847 to 1850, when the generals Joss TopEa and JosE GREGORIO Monae@as held 
the reins of Government; fourth, relates the Fusionisto revolution of 1858, with its 
direful consequences; the seventh volume just received, concluding with the events 
of the year 1862. 

Sefior GONZALES GUINAN, by this mon- 
umental work, has taken a place in the 
very front rank of Venezuelan historians. 


Brazil: Two books relating to Brazil have 
recently been received in the Colum- 
bus Memorial Library of the Pan 
American Union, and they are both 
of such remarkable value that they 
deserve careful notice in the pages of 
the MontuHiy BULLETIN. 


They both show how changed has be- 
come the habit of mind in studying Latin 
America in general, and, in this case, one 
Republicin particular. Formerly, andas 
a reproach the statement may be brought 
against many book writers of to-day, the 
traveler’s personality was supposed to 
vivity the pages of his work; he selected 
the unusual, the extravagant, the bizarre 
for the subjects of his chapters; he made 
comparisons almost always to the detri- 
ment of the country visited and in favor 
of the country in which his readers were 
most numerous, and his general attitude 
was one of superiority and self-complai- 
sance. Sketchiness was characteristic, 
and an unprejudiced analysis of condi- 





(Reproduced from *‘ Liga Maritima,”’ Rio de Janeiro.) 


NEW STATUE OF DOM PEDRO II. 


With elaborate and impressive ceremonies, this 
splendid statue of Dom Pedro II, Emperor of 


tions in their economic or social sionifi- Brazil from 1840-1889, was unveiled at Petropolis 
», on the afternoon of February 5, 1911. The monu- 
cance was seldom attempted. ment occupies a prominent place in the park 


called Praca de Aleantara, and is the work of Mr. 


Quite otherwise are the purpose and the Tenn Wengom, dhe imams Maeien seulnian- 


design of these newer essays upon Brazil. 

Each is written from a different viewpoint, one being German, the other French, yet 
the results of both critiques are practically the same, namely, that Latin America (in 
this case the Republic of Brazil) deserves an acknowledgement of the great accom- 
plishments of the present, and a most thorough study of the wonderful opportunities 
offered by that part of the new world for future development, both material and 
intellectual. 


In Brasilien (In Brazil. By Dr. W. VatLentIN. Berlin. Hermann Paetel. Price 
4 marks, = $1 gold). 


Dr. VALLENTIN is an experienced traveler; he has spent some years in Africa, 
where he took an active part in the Boer War, and he has also become well acquainted 
with the Far East. His more active interest, however, has been attracted toward 
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South America, and from his pen have already come books touching on Paraguay, 
Argentina, with particular details of this latter Republic, and a general summary on 
German influences in South America (ButietiIn, April, 1911, p. 732). His opinion 
is therefore well seasoned, and his ideas are those of a student observer who has long 
since lost provincial habits. The very preface inclines the reader to a favorable 
review, for the author asserts that the general opinion of South America is vague and 
incorrect, and that too little attention is paid to conditions as they really are. 
Although Dr. VALLENTIN is sincerely German, he, for that reason perhaps, is con- 
stantly insisting that the Germans are behind their competitors in taking advantage 
of the business and industrial field in Brazil, and even illustrates United States activity 
there, as well as British, to demonstrate how energetic should be the German propa- 
ganda for recognition of possibilities there. The harbor of Rio de Janeiro is for the 
author the most beautiful in the world, and the public utility improvements of that 
city are commendable to a high degree; the interior of the country (Dr. VALLENTIN 
confined his travel to the region south of the State of Minas Geraes) is declared to be, 
both as regards climate and productivity, undeniably habitable for Europeans, that is, 
the white race in general, and the evidences of the self-sustaining power of the coming 
nation are without question. From all such data presented, nevertheless, two points 
are made most prominent. First, that Brazil deserves far greater notice than it has 
hitherto received, for commercial and financial expansion, and that if Germans do 
not at once bestir themselves a splendid outlet for German goods will soon have 
become closed, owing to its absorption by commercial rivals; second, that the German 
colonists in Brazil have contributed greatly to the solid prosperity of the Republic, 
and carry with them the old world habits of thrift and expansion, but—and this is the 
important deduction—that the ‘‘German peril” is an unsubstantial phantasm, because 
the German, loyal in spirit as he always is to the Fatherland, is now an American, a 
Brazilian, for better or for worse, and would of his own accord reject the proposal to be 
governmentally incorporated into any monarchy across the sea. Fair minded as he 
always is, Dr. VALLENTIN concludes, notwithstanding this quite definite convic- 
tion above mentioned, that Brazil should continue to be the haven for German emi- 
grants, rather than the United States, partly for reasons of opportunity to the immi- 
grant himself, partly also because in a commercial sense they remain for many years 
steady consumers of German products and natural providers of imports into German 
markets. 





Brazil. By Pierre Denis. London. T. Fisher Unwin. 1911. (New York, 
imported by CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons.) $3. Thisisa translation of M. Denis’s 
Brazl au X Xe Siécle, published in 1909 in Paris, but the English edition has a 
new chapter containing the history of Brazil and a recently added supplementary 
chapter devoted to mineral resources, trade, and commerce. Altogether it is one 
of the most readable and at the same time most trustworthy books on Brazil which 
has appeared on that interesting country. The three really fine maps also con- 
tribute not a little to an understanding of the text, while the 36 views are above 
the ordinary excellence of photographic illustration. 


If the reader’s attention is attracted to one point in the book more than to another, 
it is the thorough study made by the author of the causes, character, and results of 
immigration into Brazil, and to this topic he devotes not only many pages, but a keen 
analysis which shows how well he understands it. The effect of the very early impor- 
tation of negro slaves, the subsidized colonial system for the German in south Brazil, 
the State-encouraged supply of Italian laborers in the coffee region of Sao Paulo, and 
even the emigration from the State of Ceara into the rubber regions of the Amazon, are 
most carefully presented, and although not always in favor of such wholesale methods of 
peopling a country, M. Dents yet finds that the original European stocks thus planted 
must be, if not pampered by unreasonable State aid or discouraged by neglect, of 
value to the Republic, in the long run. Another important problem discussed in this 
book is that of the coffee valorization scheme put forward in 1906 by the State of Sao 
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Paulo. Chapter X is devoted entirely to that unique experience in commerce by 
Government, and in no other single book is the subject treated with such impartial 
detail. Preceding valorization are chapters on the economic life of Brazil, and on 
money and exchange, with a history of coffee growing in Sao Paulo, so that the reader 
is well prepared for this piéce de résistance itself. A few facts concerning Brazil, such 
as the railway mileage (11,000, in 1909), need correction to correspond to the date of 
issue, but these are, after all, insignificant compared to the uniform scholarship shown 
by both the author and translator. The publishers should be rebuked, however, for 
advertising the series to which M. Dents’s book belongs as the South American 
Series, when Volume III is given as Mexico. Far better would it be to call it the 
Latin American Series, for it is to be hoped that, if they can select such excellent 
essays as this of M. Denis on Brazil, future additions may include those that study 
countries beyond the geographical limits of the southern continent. 


The Columbus Memorial Library is in receipt of the following pamphlets: 


“The Republic of Panama and Its People, with Special Reference to the Indians,’’ 
by ELEANOR YORKE BELL, is a very extensive descriptive article, well illustrated. 


“‘Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archzology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University. Volume VI, No.1.’’ By Prof. Wirt1am E.Gares. The author provides 
a practical method of reproducing the Maya glyphs that should aid materially in their 
decipherment. The pamphlet concludes with a masterly essay on language. 

“‘Report of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution for the Year ending June 
30, 1910,’’ gives a discussion of the expedition directed by Dr. AneS HrpriéKa, 
Curator of the Division of Physical Anthropology, and the collections made by him. 

While the evidence gathered is of considerable importance, unfortunately it does 
not sustain some of the opinions that have been heretofore held in regard to prehis- 
toric man of Argentina. . 


“Diplomatic and Consular Archive,’’ Bolivia. 

A copy of the publication entitled ‘‘Diplomatic and Consular archive of the Minister 
of Foreign Relations” for January and February, 1911, edited by Sr. ArmMaNnDo 
CHIRVECHES, Assistant Secretary of Foreign Relations of the Government of Bolivia 
at La Paz, has, through the courtesy of the Bolivian Minister in Washington, been 
presented to the Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan American Union. This 
interesting pamphlet is divided into two sections, i. e., the diplomatic and the 
consular. The former contains, among other things, the decree of January 9, 1911, 
declaring the reestablishment of diplomatic relations between Bolivia and the 
Argentine Republic; the treaty of commerce and navigation with Brazil of August 
12, 1910; diplomatic correspondence with Chile concerning the extradition of 
Motses Fuentes; the address of the Minister of the United States of America on 
presenting his credentials to the President of Bolivia; and diplomatic correspondence 
between Bolivia and several other countries. The consular section is principally 
devoted to the correspondence and reports of the consuls of Bolivia in Para, Brazil, 
Genoa, Italy, Bordeaux, France; a list of the officials of the Department of Foreign 
Relations and Worship of Bolivia; a list of the personnel of the diplomatic and con- 
sular service of Bolivia in Europe and America; and a list of the foreign diplomatic 
corps resident in Bolivia. 


“Argentina Past and Present.’’ By W. H. Korspret. New York. Dopp Mrap «& 
Co. 1911. xxiii, 455 pp. Plates. Size 64 by 10 inches. Price, $4 net. 


The English edition of this book was extensively reviewed in the December 
(1910) issue of the BuxtLetin. The American edition is as artistically bound and as 
carefully printed and illustrated as the English. 
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‘‘The Madness of an Unfortified Canal,’’ by JAMES CREELMAN in the Cosmopolitan 
for May, is an exposition of the reasons which the author considers sufficient in justify- 
ing the United States continuing their intended program of defense on the Canal Zone. 
The story is told in Mr. CREELMAN’s striking style, and is an excellent exposition of 
this side of the question. 


‘‘Fortification of the Panama Canal,’’ a paper in The American Journal of Inter- 
national Law for April, by the Hon. RicHarp OLNEY, takes up the legal aspect of this 
question, showing that the right to fortify the Canal according to Mr. OLNEY’s inter- 
pretation of the two treaties is one of implication only, and the implication results 
on what Mr. Otney thinks to be a wrong conclusion based on false premises. 

Mr. OLNey discusses briefly the relation between the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 
1850, in which the contracting parties agreed that neither would erect or maintain 
any fortifications commanding the Canal or the vicinity thereof, and the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty of 1900, which by clause 7 stipulated as follows: 

No fortifications shall be erected commanding the Canal or the waters adjacent. The United States, 
however, shall be at liberty to maintain such military police along the Canal as may be necessary to protect 
it against lawlessness and disorder. 

This treaty, however, did not pass the Senate, but a new one was framed in Decem- 
ber, 1901, in which the clause regarding the fortifications was omitted. 

Mr. OLNEY contends that such omission is not an agreement by Great Britain to 
allow the United States to fortify the Canal. It would seem that this right was taken 
by the United States because of an interpretation found in a certain memorandum 
sent to the Senate which gave Mr. Hay’s view of some of the reasons for the provisions 
of the treaty. From the recent act of Congress, it would seem that this discussion has 
passed the academic stage. 


In the Supplement of the same magazine will be found the articles of the “Treaty 
of Commerce and River Navigation’’ between Brazil and Colombia, and the articles 
of the Convention between the United States and Mexico for the arbitration of the 
Chamizal case. 


*‘Strategical and Economical Importance of the Panama Canal,’”’ by O. P. SPERBER, 
in the April number of the Overland Monthly, is a short paper showing how important 
the protection of this waterway will become in case of serious international complica- 
tions. 


‘‘The Panama Canal and Commerce,’”’ by E. M. Lawron in Mining and Scientific 
Press for April 22, describes the effect on trade routes which may be expected after 
the opening of the Canal. The author concludes that one of the first countries to 
receive an increase in trade will be Mexico. 

“Living in Panama,’”’ by Forses Linpsay in Travel for May, 1911, takes up the 
question of the most comfortable way for a northerner to live on the Isthmus. 
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Mr Linpsay arrives at the conclusion that the safest and sanest mode of existence 
is that of the native with certain modifications. He criticizes the canal employee 
who goes to this country and erects a frame dwelling on the same lines as the one that 
sheltered him perhaps in Kansas, where conditions of climate and general surround- 
ings are essentially different from those of Panama. He also advocates following the 
menu oi the native as nearly as possible in order to keep in good health, 


‘‘Guernavaca, The Sun Child of the Sierras,’”’ by Russert Hastines Mintwarp, 
in the March number of The National Geographic Magazine. 

The beauty of Cuernavaca has been the theme of all the travelers who have visited 
and written about this beautiful spot. 

Cortez, alter violating the temples of the Aztecs and wresting from them their 
glorious land, chose Cuernavaca as his very own, and it has been the jewel most prized 
by the conquerors who have followed in his trail. 

Mr. Mitiwarp details the beauty of the scene with surrounding mountains suggest- 
ing Switzerland in their sublimity, a picturesque panorama of verdant hills, blue 
lakes and tropical plains, dotted with Aztec ruins, all combining to make it one of the 
most beautiful valleys to delight the eye. 

A most interesting feature of the place is the Borda gardens, the work of a French- 
man, JOSEPH DE LA Borpa, who had amassed a gigantic fortune in Mexico. The gar- 
den is supposed to be modeled along the lines of the famous retreat at Versailles, and 
the sum of $500,000 American dollars was spent in laying it out. Recently it has been 
sold for $15,000. 

The consensus of opinion of all those who have visited this charming spot, and an 
opinion that is concurred in by Mr. MittwaRrp, is that the climate and picturesqueness 
of surroundings make it the ideal spot for him who seeks peace from the tumult and 
toil of life’s struggle. 


“The Basis and Object of Archeological Research in Mexico and Adjoining 
Countries,’ the inaugural address of the Director of the Internatinoal School of 
American Archeology and Ethnology, Prof. Epuarp SEuzr, delivered at the opening 
.of this school, appears in full in Science for March 17. 

Prof. SELER details the aims and objects of the institution in conducting investiga- 
tions in the sister sciences of archzology and ethnology. After a general outline of 
the work done by the various learned bodies engaged in this character of investigation 
throughout the world, Prof. SeteR takes up the opportunities that lie before the 
ethnologists and archzologists on the American continent. The study of the Indians, 
the prehistoric races, the careful unraveling of the mystery of the Mayas are calls 
-which find echo in the spirit of all those interested in this character of work. 

The author appreciates the magnitude of the work contemplated by the school’s 
faculty and hopes by the cooperation of those interested in the subject and the training 
of younger minds in the same pursuits will bring about results and open up new paths 
.of science until now only vaguely outlined. 


‘‘Mexican Capital is a City of Concrete,’ a short article in Popular Mechanics lor 
May, shows how this excellent building material has been the basis of most of the recent 
construction in the capital of this Republic. The most important are, of course, as a 
rule, the Government edifices, and of these preeminent is the National Theater, which 
-when completed will cost $8,000,000. 
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‘‘Popocatepetl,’’ by FuLLerron L. Waxpo, F. R. G.S8., in the April issue of The 
Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Philadelphia is another description of the 
ascent and rapid descent of old ‘‘ Popo.”’ 

Mr. Wa po tells of the first recorded climbing of this peak by DizGo DE OrDAS, a 
captain among the followers of CortEz, and two soldiers, on which occasion they found 
sulphur, useful in making ammunition. The author then continues with details of his 
own ascent, which will be found useful to anyone wishing to follow in his footsteps. 


“Dry Washing for Placer Gold in Sonora, Mexico,’’ a description of this character 
of mining appearing in the April number of the Bulletin of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, by J. V. RicHarps. 


‘‘Mexican Rubber Plantation Notes’’ is a descriptive article by a special corre- 
spondent, appearing in the May number of The India Rubber World. 


‘The Railway Development of Bolivia ’’ is the title of an editorial appearing in The 
South American Journal for April 8, which, commencing with a rapid review of recent 
railroad developments in South America, then passes to the specific advancement 
made by the Republic of Bolivia along these lines. The peculiar position of that 
country, being entirely cut off from the sea, makes the question of its railroad develop- 
ment an extremely interesting one because of its bearing upon the future economical 
development of the country. 

The question is, Which will be the most advantageous route for the Bolivian Govern- 
ment—to encourage the building of railroads on to the east, seeking an outlet either by 
way of the River Beni, and eventually to the Amazon and then European ports, or, a 
trans-Brazilian railroad leading in the same direction, or, on the other hand, concen- 
trating all efforts on the improvement of the lines leading along to Antofagasta and 
Arica, this being the shorter route by rail, although leaving the exports at the sea- 
coast considerably farther from Europe than the first two routes suggested? However, 
the completion of the Panama Canal will have a bearing upon this last phase of the 
question. 

It would seem that the logical course for the Bolivian Government to pursue would 
be to encourage both east and west outlets for her wonderful resources, still undevel- 
oped. This, at least, is the opinion of the editorial writer. 

A recent Chilean writer suggests that by granting liberal facilities to the trade of 
Brazil the Government of that country would no doubt be induced to prolong its 
lines to the Bolivian frontier at Corumba, thus giving Bolivia the advantage of build- 
a connecting line to La Paz, linking up there with the Arica to La Paz Railway, 
making a complete line from the Atlantic to the Pacific, via Brazil, Bolivia, and Chile. 

In this connection it may be said that the Brazil Railway has already prospected 
the extension of one of its sections to the Bolivian border. From the tone of the 
editorial it is seen that this progressive Republic is on the eve of great railroad 
development. 


‘‘Mining in Bolivia,’’ an article reviewed in The Mexican Mining Journal for May, 
describes the mineral resources of Bolivia and the possible fields for developing the 
same. 


The May number of The Pan American Magazine is devoted exclusively to the 
resources and development of Costa Rica. It is an excellent, well-illustrated pam- 
phlet that should be of value to anyone contemplating emigrating to that progressive 
Central American Republic. 
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‘The Republic of Uruguay,’’ an address delivered by Sefior Don José RicHuine, 
Consul General of Uruguay to New York, before the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University, is a discourse on the resources of that progres- 
sive Republic, printed in the May number of the American Exporter. Although small 
in size Uruguay is making an economical advance as rapid as either of her giant neigh- 
bors. 

The recent activity in railroad building is a certain sign of increased commercial 
prosperity, while the harbor improvements under construction and contemplated in 
the city of Montevideo speak strongly of the advancement of the shipping industry. 

The monetary system is based on the gold standard and it is a surprise for the North 
American to find the dollar of the United States mint valued less than the Uruguayan 
peso. 

On a per capita basis Uruguay is the first stock-raising country of the world. Wool 
is the staple export, of which that country annually produces about 120,000,000 pounds. 
In the matter of live stock, including hides and meat, the exports were valued at 
$25,000,000 in 1909. 

Consul General RicHiinG shows how his country is progressing sanely and safely 
along rational lines that promise a fruitful future and a development of vital power 
which will astonish the world. 


“The Aboriginals of Uruguay,’ by F. W. Goprne, M. D., Ph. D., are two very 
informative papers appearing in Science of Man, Journal of The Royal Anthropological 
Society of Australasia, November and December, 1909 issues. 

Dr. Goptne makes a minute study of the life and habits of the original tribes. 


“My Home in Peru,”’ is a short article in Harper’s Bazar for May, by Miss ANNIE 
S. Pecx, in which she details the charm and delights of her dwelling in the Peruvian 
Andes. As can readily be supposed, this intrepid mountain climber would find the 
atmosphere of Mount Huascaran most congenial. 


‘The Cotton Production of Peru,’’ is the leading informative article in Peru To-Day 
for April, and the author, J. A. Lavatur vy Garcia, who is an agricultural engineer 
and Director of the Government Experimental Station at Santa Beatriz, Lima, pre- 
pared the article for the Bulletin of Fomento. 

The climate, soil, and general conditions of Peru are such as to warrant a constantly 
increasing output of cotton in future years. As another phase of this development, 
it is to be noted that the Peruvian Government is giving every aid and encouragement 
to the establishment of cotton mills. Turning out cotton fabrics right on the ground 
will be a great advantage, and possibly Peru will in the course of time develop as 
Great Britain’s rival in furnishing cotton goods to Latin America. 


Espana Moderna in a recent issue gives much detailed and precise information 
on a most remarkable natural phenomenon, the ‘‘rain tree,’’ or ‘‘tamiacaspi” of the 
Indians, found in Peru. 

This variety of the arboreal growths is credited with the wonderful property of 
condensing moisture from the atmosphere ‘and then giving the water out in miniature 
spring showers, some times so heavy that shallow puddles are formed beneath the 
outspread branches. Even in the dry season, the time of greatest heat and scantiest 
water, the moisture is exuded by these leafy trees until the abundant foliage scat- 
ters rain drops over the ground and tiny streams trickle down the trunk. According 
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to the traveler the water coming from these trees spreads over the ground in myriad 
streamlets, filtering and making fertile the sterile soil, even in time of greatest heat. 
They thrive in any soil, are hardy, of rapid growth, and adaptable to all variations of 
temperature. 

We are told that during the summer season each tree precipitates 9 gallons every 
24 hours, this giving us a basis for irrigation calculations. 

In an area of 250 acres, 10,000 trees could be planted, allowing 1 tree to every one- 
fortieth acre, thus giving 85,000 gallons of water daily, and with an estimate of two- 
thirds tor loss by evaporation and filtering, we have somewhat less than 30,000 gallons 
for irrigation. Thus nature mocks the Roosevelt Dam. 

In the interests of conservation we started an investigation which began in the 
Columbus Memorial Library, lead through the Agricultural Department, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, and ended in the German Legation, Lima, Peru. 

There is some foundation in fact for the stories of the rain tree that come from dif- 
ferent parts of Latin America. The Pithecolobiwm Saman, the scientific name of the 
genisaro or guango, found in Central America, Brazil, and Mexico, is said to give up 
its moisture to the sucking of tree-hoppers. It also furnished fodder for cattle in its 
pods. 

As the special characteristics of the tree promised so much, we secured a report 
(through the kindness of Mr. Davip Farrcuinp, United States Department of Agri- 
culture) from Dr. A. WEHERBAUER, of the German Legation, Lima, who probably 
knows more about the flora of Peru than any other botanist. He writes as follows: 


With great pleasure I communicate to you what I know in regard to the Peruvian rain tree, or tamiacaspi. 
I have been questioned in regard to this matter often before. 

The earliest information I found in a journal published here under the name ‘“‘E] Peruano,” and which 
has long ceased to exist. In this journal and actually in the number for June 9, 1877, I find a contribution, 
which the consul of the Republic of Colombia, who was stationed in the Peruvian Province of Loreto 
(upper Amazon River territory), communicated to the Peruvian Government at Lima. It told of the 
wonderful tamiacaspi, or rain tree; it grew in woods on the mountains near the city Moyobamba, became 
15 meters high and 1 meter in thickness; it absorbed the atmospheric moisture and gave it off through 
its twigs and leaves in such quantities that puddles originated on the ground under its crown; it was 
excellently suited to water the dry regions of the Peruvian coast. The Peruvian Government requested 
the Italian botanist, RAIMONDI, who had traveled through the whole of Peru during a long series of years, 
and finally became a Peruvian citizen, to express his views on the communication of the Colombian consul. 
RAIMOND?’s professional opinion is published likewise in El Peruano of June 9, 1877. RAIMONDI 
explained first of all that in his long journeys he had never met with the tree and made approximately 
the following remarks: An absorption of water through the leaves can only happen in small quantity and 
only then when there is a dearth of water in the soil; an excretion of water through the leaves is only possible 
in the case of greater moisture in the soil, and would cease in countries poor in water, provided that the 
tree can flourish there; perhaps a formation of dew is involved, which can naturally only take place in a 
moist atmosphere. 

I myself have spent perhaps two months in Moyobamba. I have not found the tree and do not recollect 
to have heard of it there. Moyobamba has a climate rich in rain, corresponding to its position at the east 
foot of the Andes. The vegetation is formed part of tropical woods, part of low, evergreen thickets, part 
of grassy steppes. True xerophyte formation is entirely lacking. According to my view the much-spoken 
of peculiarity of the tamiacaspi can be nothing else than a strong excretion of water through hydathodes, 
as has been observed in Fuchsia, Tropaeolum, Alchemilla, and other plants; the leaves of Colocasia even 
throw great drops of water to some distance. As is well known, the new researches of HABERLANDT and 
others have shown that the excretion of water through hydathodes ismuch more copious than was formerly 
thought and that it serves the purpose of hindering the too great taking up of water from the ground 
and too small transpiration, so that the intercellular spaces become filled with water. Especially copious 
and productive is the excretion of water in the trees of the tropical forests of the rainy regions. On the 
contrary, it is inconceivable in dry climates, because here the chief conditions, namely, moisture of the 
soil and of the air, are lacking. From a plantation of this “‘rain tree” in dry lands there is not the slightest 
good to be expected. 

Tn conclusion of this discussion I will call attention to a statement which I have found in “‘ De Candolle’s 
Prodromus,” a work which every great botanical museum possesses. In ‘‘De Candolle’s Prodromus,”’ 
volume 2, page 483, stands: “‘Caesalpinia pluviosa.—Brazil. From the young twigs, according to the 
statement of LEANDER, water drops comparable to a rain are excreted.”’ 


Unfortunately, from the above, hopes of using the ‘‘rain tree” in the work being 
done by the conservation bureau seem groundless. 
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‘‘Characteristics and Origin of the Brown Iron-Ores of Camaguey and Moa, Cuba,’’ 
by Wrttarp L. Cumines and Bensamrn L. MILLER, a paper from the Transactions 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, gives an extensive description of the 
iron-ore deposits in Eastern Cuba. 

This paper is especially important in view of the large mineral deposits recently 
located in Cuba, and the predicted scarcity of iron ore which threatens to curtail 
the activities of the steel industry. 


‘©The Northwestern Railway of Brazil’’ and ‘‘ The Railways of the Rio Grande do 
Sul,’’ are two articles in continuation of that very instructive series now appearing 
in Cassier’s Magazine for April and May. The author, Mr. LioneL WIENER, shows 
a thorough knowledge of the conditions. 


‘‘ Porto Velho as a Port,’”’ isan editorial appearing in The Porto Velho Marconigram, 
that pioneer sheet published by the Americans engaged in constructing the Madeira- 
Mamore Railroad, in which the editor looks to the future most hopefully and pre- 
dicts that Porto Velho will develop into a port of much importance with the opening 
up of the rubber country of the upper branches of the Madeira River. The article 
is written in the self-confident style that was so popular during the boom days of 
early Western towns, and comes as a breath of American atmosphere from the heart 
of the Brazilian jungles. 


‘‘The Gold Mining Future of Ecuador ”’ is the title of a descriptive article appearing 
in The Mining Journal for April 22. 


“‘Among the Titans of the Patagonian Pampas’’ is another interest compelling 
paper by CHARLES WELLINGTON FurRLoNG, F. R. G. S., in Harper’s Monthly Maga- 
zine for May, in which the author takes up the details of his adventures in search 
of the Tehuelches, the famous Patagonian giants. 

It has been known for some time that the reports as to the great stature of these 
inhabitants of Patagonia have been exaggerated, and careful investigation has shown 
that, while they are a large race physically, exceedingly well developed and muscular, 
they are not men of extraordinary size. Mr. FuRLoNG confirms these conclusions, but 
leaves us with the impression that the Patagonians are hardly a pleasant people to 
live among. 

Mr. Furtona’s trip was a most unusual one, he necessarily having many out of the 
ordinary adventures. 


‘‘Artesian Waters of Argentina,’ a short summary of a report received from Mr. 
Battey Wits, who is making a geological survey of Argentina at the request of 
the Government, is contained in The Scottish Geographical Magazine for March. 


‘Land Values and Speculation in the Argentine Republic,’’ a comprehensive article, 
appears in The Economist for April 29. 


The leading article of The Times South American Supplement of Tuesday, March 
28, is ‘‘Mexico and the United States.’’ Special articles are: ‘‘ Mexico and the 
Monroe Doctrine,’’ ‘‘The Ecuador-Peru Boundary Question’’ (letter from Sefior 
Avirsés), ‘‘ Pery and Arbitration,’’ ‘‘An Impression of Buenos Aires,’”’ ‘‘ Englishmen 
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in South America. I.—CocHRANE,”’ ‘‘ Brazil—Trade of Santos,’ ‘‘ Venezuela and 
Its Future, Il,’’ ‘“‘ Bolivar—The Washington of South America,’’ ‘‘ Progress of South 
America, II, Pan-American Railway (with map),’”’ ‘‘ Passenger Services to South 


America,’’ ‘‘A Sugar ‘Ingenio,’’’ and ‘‘ Land and Water South of South America.’’ 


“‘Copper Mining in Latin America,’ by A. FLecx, Ph. D., in the April 29 issue of 
The Mining Journal, takes up the mineral possibilities of Peru and Mexico. 


‘‘Latin American Business and Advertising,’ by FRANKLIN JOHNSTON, appearing 
in the May number of the American Exporter, is the report of a speech the editor of 
that first-class trade paper delivered at a “‘South American” dinner of the Worcester 
Publicity Association. 

Mr. JoHNsTON confesses to never having sold a dollar’s worth of goods in South 
America, but claims a first-hand acquaintance with business conditions from numerous 
trips made throughout the austral continent. He refers to the sin of generalization 
that so many untechnical ‘‘authorities” commit when commenting on foreign trade. 
Successful export business is no esoteric art. To learn it the beginner need spend no 
long novitiate studying trade secrets and systems. 

The seeker in new fields of sale and barter will quickly find that business principles 
as he applies them at home are equally effective in Argentina or Afghanistan, United 
States or Uruguay. ‘‘Business is business” the world over. 

Mr. JoHNSTON records that he found, on his last trip during the past year, that there 
was much less complaint about American neglect of export orders, bad packing, etc., 
and the general impression was that the present efforts of the American manufac- 
turer in pursuit of trade were not spasmodic, but permanent. 

The different methods of advertising are discussed in the article and the business 
man will find good advertising agencies in Mexico City, Habana, Rio de Janeiro, 
Montevideo, and Buenos Aires. In fact the publicity feature of business approxi- 
mates the development achieved in the United States. 

Naturally, Mr. Jonnsron considers that advertising in export journals has certain 
advantageous elements—and he is right. 


“United States and South American Trade,’’ and ‘‘Central American Trade,’’ are 
the titles of two editorials appearing in the April 15 and 29 issues of The South Ameri- 
can Journal. This authoritative paper in dealing with these two questions takes up 
the work done by the recent Pan American Commercial Conference under the auspices 
of the Pan American Union, and the very extensive quotations made show in 
no unmistakable way the influence of this Conference on South American trade. 
This journal quotes from the speeches of Sefior Frrrrr Parpo, the Peruvian Minister 
to the United States, Joaquin B. Cayo, the Minister from Costa Rica, and concludes 
with a warning to Great Britain to look to her laurels in the South American trade, 
for such conferences as the one referred to are bound to stimulate American compe- 
tition in her chosen field. 


“La Conferencia Comercial Pan-Americana,’’ an article in the Revista Americana 
de Farmacia y Medicina for February, 1911, gives a very extensive review of the work 
of the recent Pan American Conference, and as this is a trade paper which has long 
been in close touch with Latin American trade, an appreciation of the efforts of the 
Director General and his associates as shown by this article is extremely gratifying. 

In fact, universally commendatory notices that have appeared in regard to the 
Conference in practically all of the trade papers is the best test of the success of the 
Conference. 
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The Bankers’ Magazine for May contains an appreciative paragraph of the work of 
the Pan American Commercial Conference and the announcement that former Min- 
ister CREEL has become Managing Director of the Banco Central Mexicano. 


‘kl Primer Congreso Comercial Pan-Americano,’’ in La Propiedad, of Buenos Aires, 

by Sefior Jorce P. Sanramarina, the distinguished Argentine engineer, who took 
such an active part in the proceedings and deliberations of the Pan American Com- 
mercial Conference held in Washington last February, describes his impressions of 
the Conference. 
_ The article gives a short account of some of the principal features of the Conference, 
couched in the clear and concise language for which the author is noted, and is one 
of the best summaries that has come to the notice of the Pan American Union on the 
Commercial Conference. The many friends of Sefor SanramMarina will be glad to 
read this article from the pen of one who is so thoroughly informed on the commercial 
affairs of the Western Hemisphere, and particularly on the present and future possi- 
bilities of the commercial relations between the United States and the Argentine 
Republic. No one is better qualified to write about matters of this kind than the 
gentleman referred to, and no one better able to express his views upon them in a 
more intelligent and lucid manner than is Sefior JorGE P. SANTAMARINA. 


‘‘A Pan American Ornament Cult’’ is a paper appearing in Arts and Decoration 
for May, giving a description of the attempt to introduce prehistoric American motils 
in personal and architectural ornament—a new idea, written up by Frona Warr 
COLBURN. 


“The Promotion of Trade with South America,’ by Prof. Davin KinuEy, in The 
American Economic Review for March, is an extended review of the best methods of 
increasing the trade of the United States with the Latin American Republics. 


In pursuance of its South American propaganda, begun six years ago, Le Figaro, 
of Paris, published on April 4 an illustrated supplement on the Argentine Republic, 
dealing with the following questions: The Argentine Democracy, The City of Buenos 
Aires, Mr. Przrrre Baupin’s Impressions of Argentina, Immigration, Stock Raising 
and Cattle Trade, Argentine Finances, Commerce, Railroads, Banks. 

Le Figaro will soon issue another supplement on Uruguay, giving the latest financial, 
economic, commercial, and educational information, which will show that Uruguay 
is one of the foremost of the Latin American countries of the New World. 
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Seen & BAB ers SOG 0 ee Re SEE Ys, 
REPORTS RECEIVED UP TO MAY 1, 1911. 
| Date of 
Title. | report Author. 
ARGENTINA. | 
| _ 1911. 
Law of copyright: Decree of regulations...................._.... | Feb. 9] R. M. Bartleman, Consul 
| General, Buenos Aires. 
Argentine industrial census: Transmitting Bulletin No. 13, Gen- | Feb. 12 Do. 
eral Summary (continuing No. 435 of Jan. 3, 1911). 
SOL] O) ACU ES thal AN HENOT AO oo oo Se ca we see en esencdsacncecccéce eee Oaetee Do. 
Movement of vessels—port of Buenos Aires, 1910, transmitting | Feb. 16 Do. 
statistics of. | 
The English Standard Directory : Transmitting copy for 1911 _..do..... Do. 
(continuing Mr. Bartleman’s No. 191, of Jan. 7. 1910). 
‘Transmits plan to accompany Annual Report Bureau of Mines, | Feb. 17. Do. 
vol. 4, No.3 (Mr. Bartleman’s No. 334, Aug. 15, 1910. continued). 
Foreign Commerce of Argentina for 1910: Transmitting statistics Feb. 25 | Do. 
(0) | 


Trade notes: Decree issued by Minister of Finance under which |__-do...-- Do. 
vessels bringing immigrants to Bahia Blanca and subsequently | 
calling at Buenos Aires will be exempt from harbor and whar!- 
ing dues at the latter port. Industrial exhibition closed last 
week. Only exposition in commemoration of centennial to 
pay its own expenses. Argentine Minister of Foreign Affairs 
has issued decree directing ‘consular officers to give lectures in | 
respective districts. Shoe company of United States has | 
opened American shoe store in Buenos Aires. Losses from fire | 
in Buenos Aires. Population of Buenos Aires in 1910, 1,314,163, 
as compared with 1,242,278 in 1909. Number of passengers car- 
ried on tramways in Buenos Aires. Sales of realestate. Loss 
of sheep in Province of Buenos Aires. Plans for new freezing 
plant at the port of La Plata. 

Bulletin of the “‘ Defensa Agricola,’ transmitting for the months | Feb. 27 Do. 
of November and December, 1910 (Mr. Bartleman’s No. 449, 
Jan. 30, 1911, continued). 

Law for the appointment of commission for the establishment of Mar. 2) R. W. Bliss, Chargé d’At- 
telephone system. | _ faires, Buenos Aires. 

Trade notes: Arrivals from foreign countries in Buenos Aires. Mar. 7/| R. M. Bartleman, Consul 
Population of city of Rosario, 199,607; La Plata, 97,950. Im- General, Buenos Aires. 
ports of coal. Commission of geologists from United States to | 
study question of artesian-water supply. First section of port 
constructed by Rosario-Belgrano Railroad Co. at Puerto Mili- 
tar to be opened Mar. 20. Opening of railway from Mazan to 
Tinogasta has been authorized. Efforts of Bureau of Immigra- | 
tion to divert some of the current immigration to Bahia Blanca | 
not encouraging. 


| 
BRAZIL. | | 


| 1910. 
nsufficient postage on mail to Latin-American countries. _.__._- | Sept. 9 | P. M. Griffith, Consul, Per- 
| | nambuco. 
1911 
Musicalbinstruments eae eee ene ee ae ere ee eee Jan. 23 | J. White, Consul, Santos. 
Canned! coods:inyB razilir se tee Feb. 11) P. M. Griffith, Consul, Per- 
| nambuco. 
New (German South American\calbl ef-s = sess eee eee Feb. 21 | Do. ’ : 
Iron and steel industry for Brazil, concession and bounties for Mar. 3) J. J. Slechta, Vice Consul in 
domestic industry. | | charge, Rio de Janeiro. 
Mine wOLks= 25s ccitnsso one selene OR ee eee Mar. 5 | J. White, Consul, Santos. — 
Wheat Towner rei zi eae epee ee ay ena pn er e Mar. 6 | S. P. Warner, Consul, Bahia. 
Comparative statement of exports from the Bahia consular dis- Mar. 18 | Do. 
trict to the United States during the calendar years 1900 and 
3910. 
CHILE. 
Construction of dry dock at Taleahuano..............-.--------- Feb. 20 Be fe Fletcher, Minister, 
Santiago. 
Marke tifor shoes). cc555 o2c bee a ee ae Feb. 22 | A. A. Winslow, Consul, Val- 
| paraiso. 
ATINITAMEPION AULA Cee pO hisses sn Hen eezom| Do. 
Trade and industrial notes: During 1910, 38,708 parcel post pack- Mar. 2 Do. 





ages were received in Chile. There were 308 tons more of cop- | 
per exported during January, 1911, than in January, 1910. 
Chilean Government appropriated £42,000 (United States gold) 
to cover expenses of immigration for 1911. Exportation of 
nitrate for first 45 days of 1911. On Dec. 31, 1910, there were in 
circulation in Chile 149,351,655 pesos. 
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2 Date of 
Title. report. 
CHILE—continued. 
1911 
ihheatewanGischoolemimnitucesssee == aee a eee eee eee ee eee Mar. 7 
Law removing duty on chloride of platinum.-........__.......... fseO sass 
Specialitaninmreponbaes sana tere crise ce eee eee nee 266 Onrasc- 
Chileankdevelopmenitses spe peso eee ee So oe ee eee a0 Wens=- 
MINES LEMVAEPOSIUS WN Beene esis ae ce aeoe aoe aaa see eee eae Mar. 13 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 

Lands, cattle, and use of automobiles.................-.__....... Mar. 27 
IS TEAKIAS iil OO Sian eres ee area ee ary et aye ere eee noes Mar. 30 





Author. 


A. A. Winslow, Consul, Val- 
paraiso. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
R. Hanna, Consul, Iquique. 


P. E. Holland, Consul, Pu- 
erto Plata. 
Do. 





THE PRESIDENTIAL PALACE, GUATEMALA. 


Elaborate floral and electrical decorations at the inauguration of President Estrada Cabrera, March 





15, 1911. 
ECUADOR. | 
Meretablenivionyien- ssn a atincis oes Bate ieee ne ee aoe a eR asa | 
Animal bones and offal for fertilizers. ..........----------------- | 
Cuttinerofmnahocanyatreesae ean = one see er eee eee | 
Orizinfoldlourmimporisess---- eee see oa ee | 
| 
GUATEMALS. 
LOWS aes 6 Nase cise estas Ln Ss cise CE Cpe yee ee See 
@hildrenvsishoess Ss cc sem see oe Soni: see ee See SE eee 
Most promising goods to import into Guatemala.........-....-- 
Noriculiniraleimp lem ents see cen sees eee eee eee eee aaa 
NCAVClIny oes Soren a tor= eo iincint wc ee = Coe Sea cee ne een aes 
HONDURAS. 
iWiaitermmlebers ira at Ae Sel Se oi aad Spee ee eee 
Declared exports to the United States, 1909 and 1910...____._____. 
Su allie-wiheeledkmotonicarsheesse sete eee eee ene ae 


Animal bones and fish offal, dried 


Micon 
Mar. 6 
Mar. 22 
| Mar. 23 
Mar. 22 
Mar. 29 
Mar. 30 
Mar. 31 
Apr. 3 
Feb. 4 
Feb. 24 
Mar. 28 

dos: 





H. R. Dietrich, Consul, 
Guayaquil. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do: 


Geo. A. Bucklin, jr., Consul 
General, Guatemala City. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


A. TT. MHaeberle, Consul, 


Tegucigalpa. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
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| 
; Date of 
Title. report 
HONDURAS—Continued. 
| 1911 
The use of alcohol in Puerto Cortes consular district...........-.--- | Mar. 30 
Rateioliexchan ter as22 25.2 Sees meer aa eee se oes SEER eree | ANjore, AL 
MEXICO. | 
AYP CWITULETS & 2.5 2st te ea Se so eee ee ots -te ee ae ee Mar. 14 
IWioodtalCoholessqaes cae ke eee Pep Reema eae enna ee eae | Mar. 17 
Camsiforspac keine eee aie ae ee as ae e ee gi eey say ee eae cea 6lOn55 


Author. 


J. H. Watts, Vice Consul, 
Puerto Cortes. 
Do. 


| S. E. Magill, Consul, Guada- 
lajara. 
Do. 
Geo. A. 
Cananea. 


Wiswall, Consu 





STREET IN FRONT OF PRESIDENTIAL PALACE, GUATEMALA. 


Festoons and arches leading up to the Presidential Palace during inauguration festivities. 





Industrial and agricultural products of Tabasco........--.-.---- Mar 
IDTUesandipatenigmed icin es hase aaa ae eee eee .-do 
Terra-cotta statues, sun dials, urns, etc., for gardens ............ .-do 
Wiood alcohol eee = ae ie ne ee Se One ees eee eee .-do 
Motors andamotomboatsiabavieral ChUZeee neers eeeeEee eee eeeeeeee Mar 
Turpentinesan dg TrOSink . see ee see ee a ee eee eee Mar. 
ATU ARIA Thos maaan is Tin ShieNOBS. So coosscoccoecesorcesessese Mar 
Imports into the Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, Mexico, consular district, |...do 
from all countries during year ended Dee. 31, 1910. 
Imports into the Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, Mexico, consular district, |...do 
pon the United States of America for the year ended Dec. 31, | 
WWoodtalcobolc ssi25 ec... SMe onc ae ee ae ee _.do 
Glass and plate-glass trade—duty...................-.....-...-- | Mar 
Port Lobos Railway—change in concession............-...--..-- | Mar. 
Cormbularketpnisany lisse OLOSIee essere re Ee eeee eee eee eee eer aee do 


5 NS 


22 | 





A. J. Lespinasse, Consul 
Frontera. 


Do. 


Do. 
Alexander V. Dye, Consul, 
Nogales. 
Wm. W. Canada, 
Vera Cruz. 


0. 
W. E. Alger, Consul, Mazat- 
lan. 
L. T. Ellsworth, Consul, 
Ciudad Porfirio Diaz. 
0. 


Consul, 


G. B. Schmucker, Consul, 
Ensenada. 

Arnold Shanklin, Consul 
General, Mexico City. 

A. V. Dye, Consul, Nogales. 

W. L. Bonney, Consul, San 
Luis Potosi. 
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MEXICO—Ccontinued. 
Packinsuforiexport, NOs Mise seo ec sce cete emacs Me tae s a2 ae 
IWioodealcoholeees Sener eae eters tn ee eee Saye wi 


rad crop NONLIN teSh = eects oe ae eee el eens a ie oe en 


Commercerandindustresy see see ne ee ee eee a ee Lee : 
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CUSTOMS REVENUES IN 1910. 


The total receipts of the Argentine Government for customs duties 
in 1910 amounted to $82,902,746 Argentine gold,? or an increase of 
$10,167,268, over the corresponding customs revenues of the pre- 
ceding year. 

These were received from the following sources: 


Speciticiand/ad valoremaimportidutiess- ee eee eae eee eee eee $72, 031, 436 
Collections tromusurehare ess eys a eee ee ee 4, 002, 211 
BP xportiduties. 22 / Ae soon] oes ae ee et a eee ee ee 3, 902 
Miscellaneous customs reventies=.-— sae — a = es ee ee Pr 51 i1- 110/77 


Foodstuffs, tobacco, and beverages contributed the largest portion 
\ of the customs revenues, while the duty on the sugar importation 
was perhaps the largest single item of revenue. During 1910 refined 
sugar paid duties amounting to $1,677,334, while raw sugar paid 
$1,574,865. 


TOBACCO, SUGAR, AND WINE PRODUCTION OF SALTA IN 1910. 


There were 1,032 plantations devoted to tobacco culture in the 
Province of Salta, Argentine Republic, in 1910, representing a culti- 
vated area of 2,431 hectares,? and a total of 50,000,000 plants. The 
tobacco crop during the year referred to amounted to 2,300,000 
kilos ? of leaf tobacco. Of this amount 2,100,000 kilos were exported, 
60,000 kilos utilized in the tobacco factories of the Province, and 
a surplus left amounting to 140,000 kilos. 

The production of sugar in the Province of Salta in 1910 was 
1,140,300 kilos, and the production of wine 3,500,000 liters.? 


BUDGET OF PROVINCE OF BUENOS AIRES FOR 1911. 


The budget for the Province of Buenos Aires for 1911 shows that 
the bond issue covering the internal and foreign indebtedness of that 
Province amounts to $406,627,818.17 national currency. Of this 
sum bonds to the amount of $56,876,951.47 have been redeemed, 
leaving $349,750,866.70 national currency still in circulation. The 
present unpaid debt of the Province requires an annual interest. 
service of $16,974,068 national currency. 








a All values here expressed in the Argentine gold peso, equivalent to $0.965 United 
States gold. 
5 Hectare equivalent to 2.471 acres; kilo, 2.204 pounds; liter, 1.056 quarts. 
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PAPER MONEY IN CIRCULATION. 


__ The following table shows the amount of paper money in circulation 
in the Argentine Republic from 1901 to 1910, inclusive: 























| 
Pesos, Pesos, 
P coule national | P cule, national 
: currency. | 3 currency. 
WOQOMSeere oe hsaczee acess HO GO; CRY) | PO TeV GOO |i) UMW anette Sncoorseecsose= | 6,377,639 | 518,108, 104 
VCO SN a Are eee eS AN ITB Gees | PU CE Gey We scaaeasesssesecssnoas | 5,546,106 | 532,158, 265 
NGOS Sameer’ ees os ASOLOSS49N 8292560552351 908eeee ene see = see ee | 5,712,908 | 571, 235, 746 
ODA ever fee Ae ees Sac 5, 058, 792 | 407, 033, 782 || 1909.....------ ae w ek tos | 5, 884, 295 | 674, 321, 934 
MOOS pees Sarat ers aoe eee OA yeh AOL 7X0) Ci ||| WMO so s5c + s-5es5e5e aces | 6, 060, 825 | 704, 044, 771 
| 





BANKS OF BUENOS AIRES AT CLOSE OF 1910. 


At the close of the year 1910, the statements issued by the banks in 
the City of Buenos Aires indicates a healthy condition in the manage- 
ment of financial affairs, and showed the following distribution of its 
resources: 














Argentine Argentine 
(gold). (currency ).@ 
ID EPOSIISM as ee ce noose eee See eee ee ae ee eeee es See ene see rniace See eer $32, 648, 225 | $1, 263, 425, 040 
Discountseands dvancessecee ee aee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eae 33, 928, 246 1, 250, 922, 007 
CESIN Gi libiitle er eendpcaneeseancs Seboscesecaneaenasoe saceeusecusDSceescdasd 66, 711, 363 323, 152, 328 








a Paper pesos equivalent to $0.4246 United States gold. 
CONSTRUCTION OF RESERVOIRS IN THE PROVINCE OF JUJUY. 


A recent governmental decree approves the plans submitted for the 
construction of the dams or reservoirs known as ‘‘Las Maderas”’ and 
‘Ta Cienaga” in the Province of Jujuy, Argentine Republic, at an esti- 
mated cost of $7,998,000 national currency. ‘‘La Cienaga”’ reservoir 
will be constructed by the Government, under the direction of the 
Irrigation Board, at an estimated cost of $1,445,000 national currency. 


DRILLING MACHINERY FOR COMODORO RIVADAVIA OIL FIELDS. 


The Petroleum Co., of Comodoro Rivadavia, has received a com- 
plete modern outfit of drilling and pumping machinery, said to be 
the most powerful of its kind ever brought into the Argentine Repub- 
lic. The towers, which were specially designed for the Comodoro 
Rivadavia oil fields, are of steel, 72 feet high, coupled to standard 
California oil rig drilling machines and capable of driving a 14-inch 
pipe to a depth of 3,500 feet. 


CORRIENTES, DODERO AND GENERAL PAZ RAILWAY. 


The railway recently constructed from Corrientes to Dodero and 
General Paz has been opened to traffic, thereby affording direct freight 
and passenger service between Buenos Aires to General Paz. 





INCORPORATION OF CITIES. 


An executive decree provides that to be incorporated a city, a 
town, or village in Bolivia must have a population of at least 10,000 
inhabitants, and contain primary schools with no less than 500 
pupils in attendance. The decree does not affect cities and towns 
incorporated previous to this order, but confers the rank of cities on 
all the capitals of the Departments. 


STATISTICAL DATA. 


In 1910 the Republic of Bolivia imported merchandise to the 
amount of 113,323,552 kilos, and collected duties on the same aggre- 
gating 5,491,614 bolivianos.* Compared with the 95,417,742 kilos 
of merchandise imported in 1909, on which duties were collected to— 
the amount of 4,714,929.33 bolivianos, the year 1910 represents an 
increase in weight and receipts from duties, respectively, of 17,905,810 
kilos and 776,685.10 bolivianos. 

The exports in 1910 consisted of 58,633,530 kilos of products, as 
compared with 43,673,612 kilos in 1909, or an increase of 959,918 kilos. 
The duties palicered rom exports in 1910 aggregated 3,433,996.63 
bolivianos, as against 2,619,611.79 bolivianos in 1909, waa ghoseme 
an increase of duties over the latter year of 814,387.84 bolivianos. 

The receipts from export and import duties in 1910 were estimated 
in the budget at 9,079,100 bolivianos, while the actual receipts for 
the year, not smlhadline those from the Dubs customhouse, were 
8,682 685.32. 


EXPORTS FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO BOLIVIA, FIRST QUARTER 1911. 


Through the courtesy of Sefior Don Ienacto CaLpERon, Bolivian 
Minister at Washington, the Buttery has been furnished with 
figures showing the exports from San Francisco, California, to the 
Republic of Bolivia during the first three months of 1911. These 
amounted to $247,062.46, and consisted of the following articles: 


Plout. 2.0 22d. accte ie, Oe ee Re orn eae el ee aL ee $226, 028. 20 
B Fb a] 62) qeeememcee ea Gee See pM NNO rnd wg oem rae Gorin A etree Te oo 8, 660. 39 
OW er ee: ci SEs eee ee ee aR a 4, 000. 00 
Gasoline 20 4b.) 4 20S: ee ee Nema ene aoe apt 1, 150. 00 
Mascellam eos: 2:2 B25 oA oe See oie te epee Up Peas Coll 

ETO GEL oi wien aie ac Sc e S e 247, 062. 46 





4 The boliviano is estimated at about $0.40 United States gold. 
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INTERNAL DEBT IN 1910. 


The internal debt of Bolivia on January 31, 1910, according to 
statistics published by the Department of Finance of the Bolivian 
Government, amounted to 5,828,070.79 bolivianos. The bonds issued 
by the Republic up to December 31, 1910, aggregated 4,178,966.02 
bolivianos, of which amount 1,649,104.77 bolivianos remained 
unpaid. 


SALE OF COINED SILVER AND IMPORTATION OF GOLD COIN. 


On September 28, 1910, a contract was made by the Government 
of Bolivia with the six principal banks of the Republic to collect the 
silver coin in circulation of the mintage of 23.9 grams fine. The total 
amount of this currency collected by the banks aggregated 1,444,- 
319.30 bolivanos ($577,727.72). All of this will be shipped to 
Europe and sold, and the proceeds therefrom invested in gold, which 
will be brought to Bolivia for circulation. 


NORMAL AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


The Normal Agricultural and Industrial School of the Republic of 
Bolivia is soon to be installed in the neighborhood of Sopocachi. A 
course of study covering a period of two years has been arranged, 
and graduates will receive the title of traveling agricultural instruc- 
tors. The Government intends to assign the graduates of this 
school to duty on the high table-lands in the interior of the country. 


DISCOVERY OF COAL DEPOSITS. 


An extensive deposit of coal has been discovered on the Quilcoma 
plantation in Bolivia, near the Ayoayo Railway. Examination of 
the deposit and analyses of its coal are reported to have given excel- 
lent results. It is now proposed to organize a company for the 
development of these fields. 


QUILLACOLLO TO CLIZA ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 


The Quillacollo to the Valley of Cliza electric railway, with ter- 
minal stations at Vinto and Arani, has a total length of 90 kilo- 
meters. The construction of the first section of this important 
electric line has been completed and work on the second section, 
which will extend to the fertile and beautiful Cliza Valley, will soon 
be begun. The survey of this railway extends in an easterly direc- 
tion to Las Cuadras, and from there runs southward to the Cliza 
Valley, crossing the public highway at Angostura. The completion 
of this much needed electric railway will greatly accelerate the devel- 
opment of the rich country through which it passes and will exert a 
beneficial influence on the agricultural and mining industries of the 
neighboring regions. 





NEW FEDERAL LOAN. 


The Federal Government entered into a contract with Messrs. 
Rotuscuitp & Sons, of London, on April 3 last, for a loan of 
£4,500,000. The bonds will be issued at 92, with annual interest at 
4 per cent, payable semiannually. The loan is to be applied to the 
port works of Rio de Janeiro. This is the third loan the Brazilian 
Government has contracted for this purpose, the first being in 1903, 
for £5,500,000, at 90, interest 5 per cent; and the second in 1905, 
for £3,000,000, at 97, and interest 5 per cent. The terms of the 
present loan are the most favorable of any which the Government 
has yet obtained. 

NEW BOND ISSUE AUTHORIZED. 


The President of the Republic issued a decree on March 29, 1911, 
authorizing the Finance Minister of Brazil to issue bonds to the 
amount of 30,000,000 milreis. The proceeds of this issue will pro- 
vide funds for the payments due to the contractors of the Madeira- 
Mamore Railway, the Sao Luiz-Caxias Railway, the extensions of 
the Sobral and Rio Grande do Norte Central lines, and various other 
connecting lines under construction in the States. The bonds will 
be of the par value of 1,000 milreis and will bear 5 per cent interest, 
payable semiannually. Amortization will be at the rate of one-half 
per cent per annum. 

FOURTH BRAZILIAN ESPERANTO CONGRESS. 


The Fourth Esperanto Congresso of Brazil was held at Juiz de 
Fora from April 21 to 23 last. It is reported to have been the most 
successful congress thus far held. 

VISIT OF AGRICULTURAL COMMISSIONER TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Dr. Gastio Netto pos Reys, an official of the Department of 
Agriculture of Brazil, has been commissioned by that department 
to make a visit, during the coming summer, to the United States, 
Central America, Mexico, and the Republics of the west coast of 
South America, with the’ object of interesting capitalists in these 
countries in the commercial and industrial possibilities of Brazil. 


PLAN FOR THE VALORIZATION OF SUGAR. 


A meeting of sugar-cane growers and sugar manufacturers of 
Brazil was held at Rio de Janeiro, on April 4 last, to consider means 
for maintaining a steady level in the price of this product. At this 
meeting it was decided to recommend the levying of a special export 
duty of 55 reis per kilo, the revenue from which should be employed 
in purchasing the surplus production, so as to prevent an undue 
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depression in prices. The sugar crop of Brazil averages 4,500,000 
bags of 60 kilos each, of which about 3,000,000 bags are consumed in 
the country, leaving 1,500,000 bags for export. 


PROPOSED NAVIGATION SERVICE FOR BRAZIL. 


It is hoped that before long announcement will be made of the 
successful bidder for the establishment of a navigation service onthe 
rivers of the States of Para, Amazonas, and the Acre Territory. The 
time limit for the presentation of bids fixed by the Minister of Public 
Works expired April 20, 1911. Estimates were requested covering 
the establishment of nine distinct services between the States named. 
The successful concessionaire will receive an annual subsidy of 
437,121,700 milreis, payable monthly. 


NEW TRANSATLANTIC CABLE SERVICE. 


The work of laying the German cable between Recife, Brazil, and 
Moravia, Liberia, via Teneriffe, was begun on March 8 last, and the 
line was formally inaugurated in April. On this occasion telegrams 
of felicitation were exchanged between President HERMES pA Fon- 
sEcA and Emperor WILLIAM. 

The company promises to make a reduction on the regular rates of 
75 centimes per word, and it is probable that the competing lines 
will make similar reductions. This should lower the rate at which 
cable dispatches can be sent to Germany, Belgium, France, and Eng- 
land, to 2,530 reis per word, 2,730 reis per word to Italy, and 2,820 
reis to other countries of Europe and the United States. 

REPORT OF SAO PAULO TRAMWAY, LIGHT AND POWER CO. 

FOR 1910. 

The report of the Sao Paulo Tramway, Light and Power Co. (Ltd.); 
for 1910, shows gross earnings totaling $2,249,292, and operating 
expenses _ $962,337, leaving net earnings $1,986,955. Quarterly 
dividends at the rate of 10 per cent per annum have been declared. 

REPORT OF SAO PAULO RAILWAY CO. 

The report of the Sao Paulo Railway Co. for the half-year ending 
December 31, 1910, fixes the receipts at £1,218,357, and operating 
expenses at £611,060, leaving a net revenue of £607,297, as against 
£743,077 in 1909. The directors declared a dividend of 24 per cent 
on the preferred stock (at the rate of 5 per cent per annum) and 
on the common stock a dividend of 5 per cent (at the rate of 10 per 
cent per annum), together with a bonus of 1 per cent. During the 
last ten years the dividend of this company has never been less than 
12 per cent per annum. 

EXTENSION OF TIME FOR COMPLETION OF SOBRAL RAILWAY. 

The Brazilian Government has extended by 18 months the time 
specified for the completion of the Itu-Cratheus section of the Sobral 
Railway. 





REAPPORTIONMENT OF SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES. 


A law was enacted at the extra session of the Congress of Chile 
January last reapportioning the number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in accordance with the population as shown by the new 
census. According to this apportionment the next Congress of 
Chile will be composed of 37 Senators and 108 Representatives, 
distributed as follows: 














Provinces. Senators. Bepresents Provinces. Senators. bap reer 
Manvanacaes lice o- eee ae 1 4. |wMaile . sees a eace ease 2 5 
ISTIOPEAGID,. 2 so 55cccanbee 1 AWM ING oo 7 5-52 ososseeceoe 2 6 
SATA CAIN Beene see 1 3) |Concepcion= == esse-eeeeae 3 8 
Coquim bores a=e a eee 2 74|| - ATAUCONS & oe Sse cbse sete 1 3 
NGO UCT Ec contasesccaee 2 Di || BlO=BlOs eee Sanaa. ee 1 4 
Val paraisoseee eee eee 3 10) Mallecoias.s2ce ee meese eee 1 4 
Santiago: oe ee 6 7 Cautiness cee ees 1 a 
O¢Miggings le sea 1 33 Waldiviassteesceretess ater 1 4 
Colcharuaeeneeeeeeeeee 2 Gn! | Rilanquihwes=s—s=sess se 1 4 
Curico sey eae 1 Aa WChiOete cease cane eeece il 4 
aleateeas is waeceeuese 2 5 
inanestter Ase pom seers 1 4 37 108 




















AUTHORIZATION FOR VARIOUS LOANS. 


The Congress of Chile, which met during January, authorized the 
President of the Republic to negotiate loans aggregating £9,905,000, 
the proceeds of which are to be used in the following manner: 


Naval purchasesas: 2 2.2L ise fea ene eee ee renee ener £4, 480, 000 
Renewal of artillery material... -- shy Bas Ee Ra nl a ge ea Fa slike Seite 500, 000 
Paving street and slaughterhouse at Santiago..........-.---------------- 600, 000 
Reconstruction on Valdiviaesss cee. seer eee eee eee ae . 50, 000 
Portoworks at) Valparaiso and | Sam eAmLOniO» ene eee eee eee oe 4, 275, 000 

TG tals! Deets cows ie cies Se ce, Sue ane REI eyes Sn foie ee pee 9, 905, 000 


SAVINGS BANKS AND PENSIONS FOR STATE-RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES. 


A bill was introduced in the Congress of the Republic of Chile 
during the January session for the establishment of a special savings 
bank and pension system for employees of the State railways. This 
measure, which has been approved by the Senate, provides for 
the raising of funds for the savings bank in the following manner: 
Five per cent of the earnings of employees; fines levied on employees 
for the improper performance of their duties; receipts from adver- 
tisements in railway stations; unclaimed wages of employees; and 
0.0015 per cent of the receipts of the State railways. The bank 
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is to be managed by an administrator and board of directors com- 
posed of five members, two of whom shall be the Director General of 
Railways and the Administrator of the second section of the central 
railway system. 

Pensions will be granted to persons who have served the State 
railways 10 years or over and who have become incapacitated 
for service. Employees completely disabled because of injuries 
sustained during the performance of duties in the employ of the 
State railways are entitled to a pension for life at full salary, and 
employees temporarily incapacitated are entitled to full salary 
during convalescence for a period not exceeding six months. 


EXCHANGE OF DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE WITH URUGUAY. 


The protocol, signed by the representatives of the Governments 
of Uruguay and Chile, for the exchange of diplomatic correspondence 
between these two nations, was duly approved by Chile in January 
of the present year. 

GIFT TO ARGENTINA. a 

The appropriation for the Department of Foreign Affairs of the 
Republic of Chile contains an item of 325,000 pesos for the settle- 
ment of the balance due on the Nieto Palace, on Vicufia Mackenna 
Avenue, Santiago. It is proposed to present this property to the 
Argentine Government to be used as the seat of its legation in San- 
eee ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF NITRATE IN 1911. 

The estimated production of nitrate for 1911 is 55,000,000 quintals. 
Six new nitrate establishments are now in process of construction 
in the Province of Tarapacé, one in the Province of Tocopilla, and 
two in the Province of Antofagasta. It is probable that none of 
- these will begin operations until 1912. 

The accompanying table shows the production, exportation, and 
consumption of nitrate for the years 1906 to 1910, inclusive: 














Years. Production. | Exportation. Cousin: 

Quintals. Quinials. Quinials. 
TOG Ee ren RR ee 39,611,000 | 37,564,000 | 37, 610, 000 
MOUs GopSesos ken eee See eto SE eae ete, neers an Mesrein Pane eevee 40, 131, 000 36, 000, 000 37, 797, 000 
et Sopa es Sota see Ce OTe OE Ei CoAeNE IRE ee, ne ee mites 2 ees IRM 42, 847, 000 44, 585, 000 39, 923, 000 
AD oc cca ce oe ae ae RK Sr OTA 45,890,000 | 46,412,000 | 44,482, 000 
OD oe el on SEES e eS See eee ene ee en eee RS Re ee ee eee a ea 53, 595, 000 50, 781, 000 51, 296, 000 





BRANCH OF MERCANTILE BANK OF BOLIVIA AT ANTOFAGASTA. 

The Mercantile Bank of Bolivia, with a working capital of 3,000,000 
bolivianos ($1,200,000), proposes to establish a branch bank at 
Antofagasta, Chile, in order to facilitate and increase the commerce 
of that port with the Republic of Bolivia. This bank has a reserve 
fund of 220,000 bolivianos ($88,000), and has been authorized to - 
increase its capital to £1,000,000. 
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AGRICULTURAL, MINING, AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


For the purpose of improving and extending the scope of the agri- 
cultural, mining, and industrial institutions of the country, the Presi- 
dent of Chile has established a Board of Technical Instruction. The 
members of the committees which had been appointed to supervise 
the Technical School of Arts and Crafts, the Industrial School for 
Men, the Agricultural Institute, the practical schools of mines, and 
the girls’ professional schools are included in this new board. 


DOCK AT PORT OF TALCAHUANO. 


The commission appointed by the President of Chile to prepare 
plans and specifications, and request estimates for the construction 
of a dock at the port of Talcahuano, has received six bids, ranging 
from 9,949,587 Chilean gold to #13,450,000 Chilean gold. The 
lowest bid was submitted by Luis Lagarrique, who proposes to 
complete the construction work within the term of five years. 


WATERWORKS FOR VALLENAR. 


The enterprising city of Vallenar, situated in the Province of 
Atacama, Chile, is soon to be provided with waterworks. The con- 
tract has already been awarded, and active steps are now in progress 
for the speedy construction of the works. 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE TO ITALY. 


It is reported that the arrangements for the establishment of a direct 
steamship service between Chile and Italy are nearly completed, and 
that the interested Governments are to appoint a special committee 
to finally pass upon the matter as presented to it. 


SOLOMBIA 


(as 
SERVICE OF THE FOREIGN DEBT. 








Under a presidential decree issued on February 27 last, the Colom- 
bian Consulate General in London will hereafter collect the monthly 
receipts from all the Colombian consulates in Europe. These 
revenues, together with the £12,000 from the Cartagena and Bar- 
ranquilla customhouses, will be devoted by the consulate to the pay- 
ment of the external debt of Colombia. This important measure is in 
accord with the avowed policy of President ResTREPO’s administra- 
tion to meet the obligations of the Republic faithfully and punc- 
tually and of rehabilitating its credit abroad. 
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REPORT OF THE BANCO CENTRAL. 


The report of the Banco Central, the leading financial institution 
tm Colombia, appeared on February 1, 1911, and credit is due to 
Sefior Jorge Hoieurn, under whose direction it was prepared, for the 
detailed treatment of the conditions existing throughout the different 
departments of the Republic. 

In each department, says the report, a sound and steady progress 
prevails. In the Department of Magdalena, the banana plantations 
are being developed to such an extent that during the last four years 
the exports of this fruit have increased over threefold, with every 
indication for a still greater increase in the current year. The 
Department of Cauca has also enjoyed a similar growth in the pro- 
duction of cacao, coffee, and sugar cane, while the cattle industry is 
assuming larger proportions than heretofore. 

The report then deals with the Pacific Railroad (Ferrocarril del 
Pacifico). According to Sefior Hoxteurn, this line, when completed, 
will solve the problem of surplus production by affording an outlet 
to foreign markets. On the date of this report, the rails had been 
laid as far as Cresta de Gallo, and in all probability will reach Cali 
by the latter part of the year. When completed the trip from Cali 
to Buenaventura, the starting point of the railroad, will be covered 
in six hours. 

With reference to the Department of Antioquia, Sefior HoLteuin 
states, that, as a result of the energy and activity of its inhabitants, 
two railroads are at present being constructed in that section of the 
Republic. One is the line called the Puerto Berrio Railroad, and the 
other, a railway from Medellin to the Amaga coal district, on the 
Cauca River, a small section of which line is already in operation. 
These lines are being pushed forward rapidly, and it is expected to 
throw them open to traffic within two years. The completion of these 
lines will give Medellin a most important position in the cities of the 
Republic, as already this city is showing wonderful progress. 

The report then points out the development of the gold and silver 
mines in this department, stating that the exports of gold, from this 
region alone, amounted to nearly $6,000,000 during the year 1910. 
Nor is this the only productive industry of Antioquia, observes Sefior 
Ho.eurin, for during the year 1910 the cultivation of coffee had 
risen to such an extent that nearly $8,000,000 worth of coffee was 
exported, while hides, ivory nuts, and rubber also formed considerable 
items in the exportation figures of the country. 

Like progress and activity obtains in the other department, accord- 
ing to Sefior Hoieurin, and ample opportunity exists for profitable 
exploitation and development of the immense resources of the 
country. 
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Commenting on the condition of the bank, the report states that at 
the close of December, 1910, the cash and convertible assets on hand 
amounted to $1,369,722 gold. The net profits for the second half 
of 1910, after deducting the reserve and contingent funds, amounted 
to © 11,173,750 paper, representing an annual dividend of 14 per 
cent to stockholders. 


PROGRESS AT MEDELLIN. 


The BULLETIN is in receipt of an interesting communication from 
the United States Consular Agent Stas H. Wricut, located at 
Medellin, in which he speaks most enthusiastically of the progress of 
that city. He says, in part: 

The population of Medellin to-day is about 75,000, including suburbs and the valley 
itself. Local industries are very rapidly increasing, owing to the increased railroad 
facilities, and will continue to advance in proportion to same. The mining industry 
is also increasing notably and especially so through foreign capital coming in here to a 
large extent. The exportation of ‘‘Panama” hats, manufactured in many of the 
smaller towns of the department, is also increasing and bids fair to become a perma- 
nently important industry. The people are exceptionally industrious and peaceful, 


and the local government a progressive one, all of which tends toward advancement 
and prosperity. 


NEW WIRELESS STATIONS. 


The Government of Colombia has announced its intention of estab- 
lishing several new wireless stations throughout the Republic, thus 
placing it in direct and rapid communication with the West Indies, 
Panama, and Venezuela. The stations will be erected at Bogota, 
Medellin, and Cartagena, and contracts have already been concluded 
with the Marconi Co. for this work. 





DUTIES ON RUBBER PRODUCTS. 


By decree of President Jimenez of March 16, 1911, rubber tires 
for automobiles, carriages, and bicylces, whether pneumatic or not, 
and also rubber solution or cement used for repairing tires, will be 
dutiable in the customhouses at 15 centimos of a colon per kilo, about 
34 cents United States per pound. 
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MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT GOMEZ. 


In this document the President first alludes to the partial elections 
of last November, and states that the manner in which these were 
conducted indicates that the shaping of the powers is governed by a 
high standard of justice and respect for the popular will. 

He then asserts that the Republic is not confronted with real — 
problems of-a political nature, but that the great and actual questions 
affecting the country are of an economic character. For this reason 
he has always favored every industrial or commercial innovation, and 
has adhered strictly to an essentially economic policy. During the 
last two years of his administration the public debt has been con- 
siderably diminished. The so-called Revolution 6 per cent bonds 
amounted originally to $2,196,585; of this sum, $1,464,585 have been 
repaid, in accordance with the contract entered into with Speyer & 
Co., of New York. Therefore, according to the message, there 
remains a balance of $732,000, which falls due on October 1, 1911, 
and the bankers have already been instructed to recall these bonds 
in due season. 

The 5 per cent bonds of the internal debt amount to $10,874,100, 
which debt is being canceled at the rate of $50,000 per annum. The 
President recommends that this yearly amount be increased in order 
to cut down the interest. On these bonds, interest amounting to 
$2,758,827 have been paid, and on account of the principal, $248,500 
have been paid, or a total of $3,007,327. 

Of the $35,000,000 loan $1,020,000 have been paid on the principal. 
This, the President says, makes a total reduction of the national debt 
of $3,465,085. 

The message then states that peace and order have prevailed 
throughout all sections of the island; the railroad lines have been 
and are being extended to a degree never before recorded in the 
history of the country, thus opening up remote sections and placing 
‘them on the way to prosperity and progress; much-needed highways 
have been constructed; ports improved; canals, wharves, public build- 
ings and workingmen’s houses built; agricultural schools are being 
organized; the banks are in a flourishing condition, and the territorial 
bank is operating under the most favorable circumstances. The aid 
given to agriculture by this institution is mentioned as being an 
important factor toward the development of the wealth of the 
country. ‘‘In a word,” says President Gomez, ‘‘it affords me real 
gratification to be able to repeat on this occasion that the general 
condition of the Republic is one of the fullest prosperity, all the 
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elements of its marvelous wealth—a splendid exponent of which has 
been the recent National Exposition of Agriculture, Industry, Art, 
and Women’s Fancy Work—is being developed under the fostering 
shadow of peace and order.” 

The message further indicates that, in spite of unfavorable weather 
conditions, the next sugar crop is likely to exceed the previous one, 
both in volume and in prices. The present administration, fully 
realizing that the Cuban soil with a little irrigation during the dry 
season can yield much more than its present production, is devoting 
its best attention to devising a system that will best be suited to the 
needs of the country. 

Referring to public health, the President mentions the fact that 
the Government is being constantly congratulated by the great 
influx of visitors and tourists upon the magnificent sanitary conditions. 

The relations which Cuba maintains with foreign nations are, as 
the chapter on the Department of State points out, extremely cor- 
dial. On March 17 last the Secretary of State and the Minister from 
Germany exchanged the ratifications of the convention of postal 
money orders between the two countries. The arbitration treaty 
with Brazil and the extradition treaty with Venezuela are awaiting 
similar procedure. 

Under the heading of the Department of the Interior the President 
reports that order has been maintained uninterruptedly, and in 
support of his assertion mentions the perfect tranquillity under 
which the sugar crop is being gathered. 

Commenting upon the Department of Communications, the Presi- 
dent says that the present system of parcel-post exchange with 
foreign countries is too expensive, and the adhesion of the Republic 
to the Parcels-Post Convention of the Universal Union is now being 
negotiated. The reduction of postage rates between Cuba and 
Spain is also under discussion. 

There have been opened to the public 51 new post offices, which, 
together with the 463 existing at the time, make a total of 514, and 
a greater number of postal and telegraph offices will soon be estab- 
lished. The postal routes have been increased to 105, the annual 
distance covered being 200,000 kilometers. For these improvements, - 
the message declares, the important branches of the Cuban Railroad, 
from Manzanillo to Bayamo, from Bayamo to Marti (Camaguey) 
and to Palma Soriano, are largely responsible. On February 1 last 
there were placed in circulation the two new kinds of postage stamps 
of the denominations of 8 cents and $1. On the same date were also 
placed on sale the new issue of postage stamps of the denominations 
of 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 10, and $1 and the 10-cent special-delivery stamps. 

With reference to the Department of Finance, the Executive 
reports that, under a decree dated the 16th of January last, the 
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Bureau of Immigration was transferred to the Department of Public 
Health and Benificence. 

The message also advises that the collection of the special tax on 
liquors, created for the purpose of paying the interest and principal 
of the $35,000,000 loan, yielded during the four months, November 
to February, an increase of $85,022.56 over the corresponding period | 
of the previous fiscal year. 

Payments on the national debt will continue with the ordinary 
and special revenues devoted to it. The condition of the Treasury 
on March 31, 1911, showed a balance on hand of $1,649,914.74. 
There was a monetary movement through the Treasury during the 
five months, November to March, amounting to $20,592,079.71, 
offset by disbursements totaling $17,385,790.39. The collection of 
revenues continues to increase; during the four months, November 
to February, there was an excess of $917,292.14 over the correspond- 
ing period of last year; this sum, together with $82,136.84 received 
from taxes, makes a total excess in favor of the current year of 
$999,428.98. 

In regard to public works, the Executive reports that with the 
additional appropriations passed by Congress, considerable progress 
was made possible. During the period under review, $458,259 have 
been spent in construction of highways and bridges. Already 39,314 
meters of roadway are completed, with several thousand more in 
process of construction. In nearly all the provinces of the Republic 
various public improvements are under way. From November, 
1910, to February, 1911, the Division of Waters, Sewers, and Munic- 
ipal Engineering of Havana has invested the sum of $1,339,656.77 in 
the various works under its charge. 

Under the heading of the Department of Agriculture, Commerce 
and Labor, a detailed account is given of the National Exposition of 
Agriculture, Industry, Art, and Women’s Fancy Work and of the 
great success it achieved. 

Referring to the wealth of the Cuban forests, the President states 
that the Department of Agriculture presented at the Exposition an 
exhibit containing 200 different species and 256 specimens of woods; 
he takes occasion to again recommend the passage of laws regulating 
the exploitation of public and private forests, in order to prevent 
their destruction. The cultivation and utilization of textile plants 
is, according to the message, also being rapidly developed. 

With respect to public instruction, the message reports that school 
savings banks have been created and are now operating with satis- 
factory results; that the national and several public libraries have 
been organized; that the general organization of the teaching system 
is being completed, and the codification of the laws affecting public 
instruction will soon be published. 
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On February 3, 1911, the number of pupils registered in the public 
schools was 152,658, distributed over the 3,774 day schools through- 
out the island. Of the total number of children, 79,762 were boys, 
and 72,896 girls. The average daily attendance was 105,774 (55,331 
boys and 50,443 girls), or 96.28 per cent. The number of teachers 
in the day schools is 3,856. 

The enrollment of pupils in the night schools created under a 
decree of September 23, 1910, was 1,318 pupils, with a daily attend- 
ance of 754, or 57.20 per cent. 

In the private schools of the Republic the number of pupils enrolled 
was 24,434—12,436 boys and 11,898 girls. 

Finally, the President extends his congratulations to the Depart- 
ment of Health and Beneficence on the Grand Prize of Honor which 
was awarded to it by the First International Spanish Congress on 
Tuberculosis, for the splendid exhibit of its work and the excellent 
sanitary condition of the Republic. 

The following are among the most important recommendations 
made to Congress by President Gomrz: Adoption of a plan of railroad 
and road construction; enactment of laws promoting commerce; 
construction of aqueducts; protection of local industries by tem- 
porary exemption from taxes; holding of national expositions under 
Government auspices, and the encouragement of immigration. 


IRRIGATION COMMISSION NAMED. 


President GOmzz has signed a decree designating Davin C. HEnry, 
of the United States, GEorGE H. Wrinic@an, of England, and Epuarpo 
GiBERGA, of Cuba, to constitute the commission which is to study 
the possibilities of irrigation in the Province of Pinar del Rio. 

Messrs. Henry and WINIGAN are irrigation experts, and Doctor 
GIBERGA is the Dean of the Engineering School of the University of 
Havana. 





THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF FINANCE... 


The ‘‘Gaceta Oficial’’ for March 29, 1911, publishes in full the text 
of the report which Sr. FepERIco VELAzQUEZz H., Secretary of Finance 
and Commerce, submitted to the President of the Dominican Republic. 
This important document reviews in detail the transactions of his 
department during the year 1910. 
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FISCAL REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES. 


The total amount of revenues received during the year 1910 was 
$4,705,738.20 gold, derived from the following sources: 





CUS NINE OMS ae eect. - Sco Seen ene eee ea ene $3, 121, 641. 81 
IEOniCWes See ee ee Sa os SS oe te Sa 60, 366. 02 
LESS GU NOONOLG Bas 2 Se tr Ses Saeen ea  ae 266, 828. 98 
Raa NEL Xetra ere eae Sees She Sens Ae 127, 356. 37 
Ese BREE es ey ee eee esate kee ee a SB ey ee 32, 718. 00 
SPLICED SG | TORY UST ea ee er en em a ree 78, 613. 64 
Meleeraphs andygtclephones aceite = Fe er. fess 5 a ki oe! 13, 429. 26 
Mew iorksCOMSUiCr ccs st. Ser mis oS as he oe we ie en, oe seed 17, 661. 45 
CUNT IRSTETISY GIRS Eek es Seago FEC tes ge Coe oD OOOO AOR 4, 326. 56 
JEAUSTING GRICE occ ee Ue Ae ain ce ro ae Oe re OR 519. 42 
FEUER 7201 Ap ie GMOs Aaa ge ee ce ee Rac. EA SAS an. sar hea ge oe 2, 258. 64 
XBR S ES cd Lea Ae Nn AES Se Ti a ee Pe ost 854. 57 
CeHialelvalrOxaee mes Wine RES Doe iee eta Sy lS Ly ee Oe 284, 421. 72 
WLPQoit Ss) N/R Teed ee Ae cee LONG 2k eres eae a Me ated Sea NE EF St 148, 732. 70 
IEALe ELM tae anions G20 Mao Me seth Pet Se Ps cee ee eee 67, 726. 30 
AUG. NNILTANET BSc BS ee let A eee 2 ae Ee eRe ns eee 15, 133. 04 
iG mies Cris bie Nation neers are wee Las 3 PES ye ee fe laa 
ISTIC Keeneed Pn 2 Sy seas BARE begag aja Se tet 2 a eye ie 222. 80 
Frcom PiiseMie MiGs nae aa ee geo a ee 2, 750. 25 
Solcmanhiclesss 5a peers Mee re ee RY Sot hth eee ee 4, 709. 48 
Miscellaneous ses at ae eee ee et AY eg el ee ee 4, 406. 95 
rations MortonwlristhConaeis =e 5 ie 6) 7,224 2¢. ah eee eee 197, 971. 52 
Weatision Guatanty, Prust) COretaa. 2-04 See ges eg ee 245, 173. 18 

PRO TAL Se5 4c) Reise cles AEN OUR, Oy ees we ee ee ee 4,705, 738. 20 


The fiscal expenditures during the same year aggregated 
$4,645 ,287.43, distributed as follows among the different depart- 
ments: 


eet nie PO WIOL ses) 0- 5.205. gen ee pale See ee oe en esa $91, 229. 82 
2 RESUG GGA 5684 eee i eer Anh Met ee ae Met oth a 20, 958. 76 
ECT NONLOINE See 2! AS ug Si eA ee ene Ch eee pee 92, 345. 00 
HOT CREO RSA sNONCO Mes 96% toch nine a ov Sop 2 Mees Bera a ao eee ee ee 670, 453. 55 
GRE TOTIMLUC LA ITONS See et Rise 2 cen 8k. TD. SS eal a OE eee ee 106, 546. 54 
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iamecrana buble, IMsinietOn...-. sco. sc) 2 SSeS ee ee 299, 522. 25 
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RroOnotiomvands COMmMUNICALONSs 25.4. 22 oc..2o5 2-5 ae a oe 238, 929. 40 
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EOC SWOEKSER 4 SCN! Nie 2 F Boe OU Bitar aa py mre ne 268, 937. 19 
Naitonalnbalaee: | ss N-se. Se pigs< 2202 Als Se eke ae ee ee eee 27, 747. 21 
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Survey OL Sanstedro. Macoris hishway,..-2.22-s-2.5-9s6s5) eee 279. 48 
HVC VCOR IAMS” hoi et a aio nn iateas STN oe!, oi eee a oe 118. 50 
Amoumtremnded to H.-A. Blarttoms. 21. a4s2s se ee ne . 5, 000. 00 
Miscellaneous payments s+. G2 .2.52 Saale Seb se it eee ee es ate 65, 116. 56 
Cancellation of warrants of the Auditor General of Finance. .......-... 250, 449. 11 
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The funds on hand at the different offices of the Department of 
Finance and at the Receivership General of Customs of the Republic 
on December 31, 1910, were as follows: 


@ashit sce cee eee cis Seb sak enbehae scges Pes eS ee Sis eee ere oe $174, 286. 58- 
Stamped Paper.ssc o:oc-s4-= 2 ke = ae ee eae nar ee 165, 604. 86 
Imternal-reventie stam pss clee" Seis 2 ts ee en ore eee eee 492, 683. 12 
Postage stamps’. ooo25 00.2258 eee ee ce neva a Sede eee eee 156, 509. 63 
Aceounts'to be collected and other items=--—--seeae) sees a ae 10, 610. 81 
MG Gaal ss 2s STS tate te on Sea ees ay te ee eg ee re ee oe 999, 695. 00 


MARITIME MOVEMENT. 


The tonnage of vessels entering the Dominican Republic reached 
a total of 899,545, as against 913,729 in 1909, or a decrease of 14,184 
tons. 

The first place is held by American ships, with 344,132 tons; Ger- 
many follows with 275,794; France, with 97,312; Cuba, with 60,049; 
Norway, with 58,698; England, with 29,714; Spain, with 19,149; 
other countries, with 9,391; and the Dominican Republic, with 5,306. 


DEMOGRAPHIC STATISTICS. 


The number of births recorded in the Civil Register during 1910 
was 28,235, or an increase of 2,247 over the year 1909. The mar- 
riages performed throughout the Republic totaled 3,594, which rep- 
resents an increase over the preceding year of 93 per cent. In 1910 
the number of deaths was 6,576, as compared with 7,174 in 1909, a 
decrease of 598. 4 

Although the census of the Republic has not as yet been taken, the 
population can be safely estimated, according to the Secretary of 
Finance, at 675,000 inhabitants. The total immigration through the 
different Dominican ports was 2,297. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


During the year 1910 the number of schools in the Republic was 
526, against 481 in 1909, or an increase of 9 per cent. The school | 
population is given at 18,812 children, which is equivalent to 2.78 
per cent of the total population. 


THE CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Three years have now elapsed since the Government assumed the 
full control of the Central Railroad, and each succeeding year has 
shown a greater profit than the preceding one. This is a most grati- 
fying indication of the progress and sound fiscal management of the 
administration of the Republic. 

According to the accounts submitted by the company for the year 
1910, the total gross receipts amounted to $284,421.72; of this total, 
$281,517.06 were received from freight and passenger traffic. The 
net earning of the line for the year aggregated $73,419.40, which 
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represents a 54 per cent income on the estimated value of the road, 
including the Santiago-Moca branch. 

The number of kilometers covered by passenger trains during the 
year totaled 59,762. 
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PARTICIPATION IN VENEZUELAN CENTENARY CELEBRATION. 


The Government of Ecuador has accepted the invitation of the 
Government of Venezuela to participate in its centenary celebration 
at Caracas, and will shortly send a delegation to Venezuela. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT AT MILITARY SCHOOL. 


A veterinary department has been added to the Government’s 
military school at Quito, under the direction of three Ecuadorian 
veterinarians who received their training in the schools of Chile. 
No pupil will be received into the school under 14 or over 22 years 
of age. The course of instruction will cover a period of two years, 
after which graduates will have the option of remaining in the army 
or devoting their time to private practice. 


STATUES TO JUAN MONTALVO AND VICENTE LEON. 


The statue which is to be dedicated to the memory of JUAN 
MonrTaLvo, the distinguished Ecuadorian patriot and statesman, has 
been received from Europe and will shortly be unveiled with appro- 
priate ceremonies in the public square of the city of Ambato. Pre- 
liminary steps have also been taken for obtaining a statue of the 
Keuadorian philanthropist, Vicente Leon. When this statue is 
completed, it will be brought to the city of Latacunga and erected 
in the public square. 


DISCOVERY OF COAL IN CALACALI. 


A coal mine has been discovered on the Yanayacu plantation, 
Calacali Parish, Ecuador. This deposit has been denounced, and 
steps have been taken to develop and exploit the property. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION BETWEEN NARANJAL AND 
CUENCA. 

The municipality of Cuenca has contributed funds for the con- 
struction of a telegraphic line from Naranjal to Cuenca, which service 
will greatly add to the facilities for transacting business and will be a 
great benefit and convenience to travelers. It is quite probable 
that a telephone line will also be established between the points 
mentioned. 
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LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE IN ECUADOR. 


The long-distance telephone service in operation between Guaya- 
quil and Quito, a distance by rail of 297 miles, is giving such excellent 
satisfaction that its use is becoming more general day by day. From 
a financial standpoint, too, has its success been marked, and the 
question is now being seriously considered of extending the long- 
distance connections from these two points throughout the length 
of the Republic. The Western Electric Co. of New York installed 
the apparatus in use. 


PROPOSED ELECTRIC-LIGHT PLANT AT LOJA. 


The municipality of Loja, Republic of Ecuador, has taken steps 
looking toward the negotiation of a loan of 30,000 sucres ($14,610) 
for the purpose of installing an electric-light plant. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION IN EASTERN.ECUADOR. 


Throughout the eastern section of the Republic of Ecuador there 
is awakening a great activity along lines of public improvements. 
The various towns in this section are keenly aware of the fact that a 
proper development of their vast resources can only come through 
the construction of new highways, establishment of railway commu- 
nication with the important points of the country, and, in general, 
through those means which bring into close touch the seaport towns 
and commercial centers. Already important steps have been taken 
by these towns looking toward the opening up of vast stretches of 
fertile territory and regions rich in mineral wealth. 

The City of Loja has petitioned the Federal Government to con- 
tract for the construction of a highway, which will connect it with the 
region drained by the Zamora River, at a cost of about $25,000. This 
territory on the eastern range of the Cordillera in Ecuador is exceed- 
ingly rich in its natural wealth. 

In the great central plateau of the country, a commission was 
recently appointed by the Municipality of Paute to explore the eastern | 
sections, via Palmas, with the object of reopening the national high- 
way to Mendez, on the banks of the Santiago River; while from the 
‘exploiting parties which have gone into the section of the country 
known as the “Oriente,’’ come glowing reports of the possibilities for 
profitable development of the mines and forests in those regions. 


QUITO TRAMWAY CONSTRUCTION. 


The construction of the tramway which will unite the station of 
the Guayaquil and Quito Railway at Quito with the city proper, is 
rapidly progressing. Rails have been laid over a considerable section 
of the line, and the tramway will probably be opened to traffic next 
August. Arrangements are also being made for the electrification of 
this road. 
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BAHIA DE CARAQUEZ TO QUITO RAILWAY. 


The progress which is being made in the developments at the Port 
of Bahia gives every indication of this point becoming a formidable 
rival of the other ports in the Republic. The railroad from here to 
Quito is being pushed forward vigorously, and already there has been 
opened to traffic a section extending to a point near Calceta, a distance 
of 55 kilometers. The preliminary survey on the Chone branch, via 
Caimito, has been completed, as has also the survey on the line from 
Guayaquil to Balzar. Plans for the installation of an electric light 
plant are now being prepared, and every effort is being exerted to 
render the port of Bahia de Caraquez an important commercial center. 





THE BANANA INDUSTRY. 


The United States consul general at Guatemala City, GrorcGE A. 
Buck iin, Jr., submits an interesting report under date of April 6, 
covering the conditions and approximate expenses under which 
bananas can be cultivated in Guatemala. He states that the total 
cost of planting bananas, including felling, clearing, making roads 
and drains, etc., should not exceed $20 per acre. The attention 
required by the plant in this country is relatively small; they 
require pruning and cleaning away of grass and brush which may 
grow up. The land, however, has been found so rich that fertilization 
and extensive cultivation are unnecessary. Mr. Bucx.in places the 
number of bunches, per acre, at from 120 to 200. 





BOUNDARY QUESTION REFERRED TO THE HAGUE TRIBUNAL. 


According to the French paper ‘“‘America,’”’ the boundary dispute 
between Haiti and the Dominican Republic has been referred to the 
International Arbitration Court at The Hague. 


DIPLOMATIC CHANGES. 


Mr. Epcarp Numa, Secretary of the Haitian Legation at Washing- 
ton, has been transferred to Paris and will besucceeded by Mr. Victor 
DELBEAU. 
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RELIEF APPROPRIATION FOR CAYES. 


A special appropriation of 200,000 gourdes ($50,000) was made 
by the Haitian Government for the relief of the sufferers as a result. 
of the recent fire which destroyed the principal section of the City of 
Cayes. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPER MONEY AND DEMONETIZATION OF 
NICKEL CURRENCY. 


In pursuance of the act of the Legislature of October 28, 1910, 
President Srmon issued on March 29, 1911, a decree providing that 
paper and nickel money would, after the 30th of that month, be 
received at the Public Treasury at the rate of 5 gourdes paper or 
nickel for $1 gold, or 400 per cent; and until the paper and nickel 
money shall be completely retired, they shall circulate at the same 
rate throughout the Republic. 


ARRIVAL OF AMERICAN CONCESSIONNAIRES IN HAITI. 


“Le Matin’ of Port au Prince, in its issue of April 18, announces 
the arrival of a staff of engineers from New York accompanying Mr. 
MacDonatp who holds two important concessions, viz, for the 
construction of a railroad which is to cross the entire island, and for 
the exploitation of the banana industry. These engineers, who 
represent a syndicate of influential capitalists, will make a report on 
the most expedient methods of developing these two enterprises, 
and immediately after the submission of their report, work will be 
begun and rapidly pushed forward. 


NEW ELECTRIC LINE AND POWER COMPANY. 


On April 17, President Srwon signed two important bills which 
will do much toward furthermg the industrial development of the 
Republic of Haiti. One of the bills authorizes the operation of the 
Haitian stock company organized at Port au Prince, by public act 
of March 16, 1911, under the name of Petionville Electric Railroad 
Co., for the purpose of constructing and operating an electric line 
from Port au Prince to Petionville. 

The other bill, signed on the same date, authorizes the formation 
of a stock company under the name of Haitian Power Co. This 
company, by the establishment of main plants for the generation 
of motive power, will furnish the necessary power for the various 
industries under the most favorable conditions. 





PRESIDENT BERTRAND’S CABINET. 


The Provisional President of the Republic of Honduras, Dr. 
FRANCISCO BERTRAND, has organized his cabinet in the following 
manner: 

Minister of Justice, Sr. ALBERTO MEMBRANO. 

Minister of War, Sr. RaraEL LOPEZ GUTIERREZ. 

Minister of the Interior, Sr. Josk Maria OcHoa VELAZQUEZ. 

Minister of Foreign Relations, Sr. Faustino Davina. 

Minister of Finance, Sr. SANTos Soro. 


TRADE OPENING FOR GASOLINE STOVES. 


According to a foreign trade journal, the Republic of Honduras 
offers a profitable market for gasoline stoves. Catalogues and cor- 
respondence should, of course, be in the Spanish language. Owing 
to the damp climate these stoves should, as far as possible, be manu- 
factured from metal not subject to oxidation. 
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MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT DIAZ. 


At the opening of the present session of the Mexican Congress on 
April 1 last, President D1az read his message, in compliance with the 
constitutional provision, dealing with the public administration dur- 
ing the period comprised between September 16, 1910, and March 31, 
ONG: 

The message opens by stating that relations with foreign nations 
continue to be as friendly and cordial as ever, and enumerates several 
recently ratified international agreements, viz: 


Convention with Italy regulating the status of Mexicans and Italians married by 
diplomatic or consular agents, signed December 6, 1910. 

Convention for the promotion of commercial relations between Mexico and Den- 
mark, promulgated on November 18, 1910. 

Two conventions and a protocol, for the unification of the rules governing the right 
of search, seizure, and salvage on the high seas, respectively, signed at the Inter- 
national Conference of Maritime Law, held at Brussels September, 1910. 

A protocol to the convention for the establishment of an International Prize Court, 
signed at The Hague, October 18, 1907, which Mexico confirmed on December 22, 
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Convention with the United States for the settlement of the Chamizal question, 
the ratifications of which were exchanged on January 24, 1911. 

A consular convention with Turkey, signed December 23, 1910. 

Conventions and resolutions passed by the Fourth International Conference of 
American States, held at Buenos Aires July 12 to August 30, 1910. 

A review of the Department of the Interior then follows, and here 
the President comments on the excellent sanitary conditions pre- 
vailing throughout the Mexican States at the present time, and 
expresses his satisfaction at the remarkable improvement made in 
this respect over the preceding year. 

Next is given the total value of the transactions registered through 
the offices of the Department of Justice in the Federal District dur- 
ing the second half of 1910. This sum is placed at 207,000,000 pesos. 

Under the head of the Department of Public Instruction mention 
of the following activities is made: The reorganization of the 
Superior Board of Education to meet the new conditions imposed by 
the establishment of the National University; the assembling of a 
National Primary Education Congress at Mexico City last Septem- 
ber; the continued activity in the construction and remodeling of 
schoolhouses; the entrance of the Primary Normal Institute into its 
new building. The inaugural exercises of the National University, at 
which were present delegates from 22 foreign educational institu- 
tions, and the results of recent archeological and ethnological explora- 
tions are also touched upon in this résumé. 

On the Department of Promotion, President Diaz dwells at some 
length at the accomplishments of this progressive branch of the 
Federal administration. During the second half of 1910 there were 
issued 126 title deeds to lands of the public domain, while many other 
parcels of land were leased; the proceeds of these transactions to the 
Federal exchequer amounted to 180,000 pesos. Extreme satisfaction 
is expressed in the message at the splendid showing made by Mexican 
exhibitors at the International Fair held at San Antonio, Tex., where 
they received 90 awards, as follows: Forty-three gold medals, 28 
silver medals, 9 bronze medals, and 10 special prizes to those in charge 
of the Mexican exhibit. Mining development continues normal, and 
during the second half of 1910, 863 titles covering 12,811 claims were 
issued. Agricultural development is on the increase—a grade of corn 
superior to that produced last year made possible a decrease in the 
price of grain; the National College of Agriculture and Veterinary is 
in a flourishing condition with a total enrollment of over 600 students; 
a general colonization agency was established in Europe for the pur- 
pose of diverting immigration to Mexico. Over 2,000 agents to 
disseminate information and literature concerning farming have been 
appointed, and the first live-stock census of Mexico in now in prepara- 
tion. The advance figures of the general census of the Republic 
taken last October reveals a total population slightly in excess of 
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15,000,000, which represents an increase over’the last decade of about 
1,500,000 inhabitants. During the last six months of 1910, 645 
patents were granted; 507 trade-marks registered; and 709 copies of 
registered trade-marks were received from the International Office 
of Berne, together with 102 copies of assignments. 

The Department of Communications and Public Works is next 
reviewed. In Coatzacoalcos and Salina Cruz preliminary work has 
been completed under the contracts for the development of the ports. 
Three new lighthouses and two buoys have been provided for Vera- 
cruz and the coast of Yucatan. A new embankment on the Rio 
Grande over a half kilometer in length has been built and the old 
embankment opposite Matamoras has been repaired. The total 
extent of the railways under Federal control at the present time is 
19,806 kilometers, which, together with the 4,840 kilometers of rail- 
road under the jurisdiction of the State Governments, make a total 
of 24,646 kilometers for all the lines of the Republic. 

The postal report shows that 11 new local post offices and two agen- 
cies were established during the period under review, making the 
total number of post offices of all classes 2,856; 99,000,000 pieces 
of mail matter were handled during the latter half of 1910, an increase 
of 5,000,000 pieces over the corresponding period last year. The 
domestic postal money orders issued during the half year amounted 
to 28,700,000 pesos, which is an increase of over 3,000,000 pesos as 
compared with the same period of 1909. The international money 
orders issued at Mexico aggregated 2,800,000 pesos, while those cashed 
in the country amounted to 4,300,000 pesos. The general receipts of 
the postal service were 2,500,000 pesos as compared with 2,200,000 
in the corresponding period of 1909. 

The postal money-order service was extended to Italian Somaliland, 
and to French Indo-China and the Indo-Chinese offices in general. 
In December last a convention was drawn up for the establishment of 
a postal money-order service between Mexico and the British colony 
of the Bahamas. 

Referring to the Federal telegraph lines, it is reported that in the 
half year from July 1 to December 31, 1910, new wires aggregating 
2,120 kilometers in length were laid on the Federal system, and old 
wires with a total length of 1,000 kilometers were replaced by new 
ones. The volume of telegraphic correspondence continues to 
increase, and the receipts from messages transmitted for the public 
during the last six months of 1910 exceeded those of the same period 
of 1909 by more than 6 per cent. : 

Concerning the Department of Finance and Public Credit, Presiden 
Diaz says that both the customs revenues and the receipts from the 
stamp taxes displayed an upward tendency. In fact, up to the close 
of December last, the receipts from customs taxes showed an increase 
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of 2,500,000 pesos. As to the stamp tax, its yield for the second half 
of 1910 amounted in round numbers to 17,200,000 pesos, or an 
increase of 1,000,000 pesos. 

The negotiations incident to the conversion of the 5-per-cent loan ~ 
of 1899, into a new loan at 4 per cent, were continued during the 
period under review. Toward the close of 1910 the Government had 
succeeded in redeeming more than half of this loan through the 
receipts of the new 4-per-cent issue. 

The message closes with expressions of hope on the part of President 
Diaz that Congress would enact the various laws which he has recom- 
mended from time to time, among which are included the modification 
of the suffrage laws; suppression of abuses by local authorities; dis- 
tribution of lands among small farmers, and independence of the 
judiciary. 

NEW CABINET. 

The Cabinet of President D1az, of Mexico, as recently reorganized 
by him, is constituted as follows: 

Minister of Foreign Relations, Sr. Francisco LEON DE LA BARRA; 
Minister of the Interior, vacant; 

Minister of Justice, Sr. DEMETRIO Sopr; 

Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, Sr. JorngkE VERA 
ESTANOL; 

Minister of Promotion, Sr. MANUEL MARRoquIN RIVERA; 
Minister of Communications and Public Works, Sr. NorBrerto 
DOMINGUEZ; 

Minister of Finance and Public Credit, Sr. Jost Yves LimantTour; 
Minister of War and Marine, General MANUEL GONZALES CosiIo. 





FOREIGN COMMERCE, SECOND HALF OF 1910. 


According to statistics published by the Department of Finance, 
the foreign commerce of Mexico during the second half of 1910 
amounted to 245,801,835.95 pesos Mexican currency, imports, 
105,950,227.21 pesos, and exports, 139,851,608.74 pesos. A com- 
parison of these figures with those for the corresponding period of 
1909 shows an increase of 19,278,306.25 pesos in imports, and of 
17,591,479.03 pesos in exports, 22.24 and 14.39 per cent, respectively. 


WATERPROOF CLOTH FACTORY. 


Messrs. Hitter and NickuEr have entered into a contract with the 
Government of Mexico for the establishment and operation of a plant 
for the manufacture of waterproof cloth for uniforms, tents, etc., in 
which plant they are to invest a capital of 200,000 pesos Mexican 
currency. The concessionaires may also establish other plants at 
different points in the Republic, provided that a capital of no less 
than 50,000 pesos be invested in each additional plant. 





NEW CUSTOMS RULES. 


Under date of March 8, 1911, a decree was issued amending several 
customs rules. Among other changes it provides that in the registry 
of merchandise for the apportionment of tare to goods of different 
appraised value, the customhouses shall apply the packing to arti- 
cles predominating in quantity. If the various articles contained in 
a package be of equal quantity, the tare shall be apportioned equally 
among them. ‘The decree further provides that, until the Nicaraguan 
tariff has undergone a general revision, there shall be a rebate of 
50 per cent on the appraisement of pure grape wines bottled and of 
40 per cent in casks. 


LIGHTHOUSE AT CAPE GRACIAS. 


The Central-American Commercial Company has entered into a 
contract with the Minister of Promotion of the Republic of Nicaragua 
for the construction of a lighthouse at Cape Gracias a Dios. The 
Government has deeded a large tract of land to the company who 
will erect the lighthouse at its own expense, in compensation for 
which it is granted the right to collect a tax from all vessels entering 
the bay. 


PREMIUMS FOR THE IMPORTATION OF PEDIGREE STOCK. 


For the purpose of encouraging the improvement of native horses, 
sheep, cattle, and other domestic animals through the introduction of 
the best foreign stock, and in order to develop the agricultural and 
industrial enterprises of the country, a special decree, appearing in 
the “‘Gaceta Oficial’? of Managua, for March 2, 1911, has been issued. 
This grants a premium on each head of live stock introduced for 
breeding purposes equal to the sum paid by the importer for freight 
from the port of origin to that of destination. If the stock imported 
comes from a point other than that of embarkation, the premium 
shall be increased so as to cover the freight charges from the former 
place. This premium is in addition to the free entry of live stock 
into the Republic. 

The same decree also provides for a premium to any person culti- 
vating foreign products superior in quality to native varieties: The 
seeds imported for this purpose shall be admitted free of duty. 
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BUDGET FOR THE YEARS 1911 AND 1912. 


By decree dated February 14 last, the President of the Republic of 
Panama estimates that the total revenues for the years 1911 and 1912 
will amount to $7,200,000, and fixes the fiscal expenditures during the 
same period at the same amount, distributed as follows among the 
various departments: 


Department of the Interior and Justice.............................. $2,205, 451.00 
Departmentror Bore tom PEve lef VOT sear ie eee ee eee ee eae ne peers 466, 920. 00 
Departmentiot Hinanceand! Mreasminyaee sap = eee ee eee ene 834, 461. 10 
Department of Public Instruchionts: 2 ae hepeeene ean oe 1, 343, 306. 00 
Department of Promotiona-ca5 5500 42 ele titres 2, 349, 861. 90 


Rote eee sesenet BA irae eth Relea iA LS 7, 200, 000. 00 
AGRICULTURAL COMPANY. ; 


Advices received from Panama state that several capitalists of 
Colon have recently organized an agricultural company under the 
name of ‘Ingenio de Las Minas,” with a capital of $350,000. The 
principal business of the company will be the cultivation of sugarcane 
on a large scale, as well as rubber, bananas, and other tropical products. 
The company has acquired the ownership of a parcel of land measuring 
several thousand square acres, situated near Colon and easily acces- 
sible by land and sea. 





USE OF COAL IN PARAGUAY. 


An illuminating report from CorNnEeLius Ferris, Jr., the United 
States Consul at Asuncion, Paraguay, states that the time can not be 
far distant when the Paraguayan city of Asuncion will become a 
distributing point for coal. Railroad officials are already planning 
for the substitution of that fuel for wood on account of the connection 
of Paraguay’s one railroad with the Argentine lines to Buenos Aires. 
Such connection will not only create a demand for coal as a motive 
power to handle through traffic from Buenos Aires to Asuncion, but 
it will also facilitate the depositing of coal at Asuncion for distribution. 
The prospective entrance of southern Brazilian railway systems into 
Paraguay will also create a demand for, as well as facilitate the 
establishment of, a coal depot at Asuncion. 
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The requirements of more tuan a thousand steam vessels a year 
entering this port and the operation of electric-light, power, and 
tramway plants under franchises recently granted will also offer 
increasing openings for the sale of coal. Heretofore wood has been 
the fuel used on the country’s one short line of railroad; coal is used 
on vessels from the River Plata, while wood and coal both are used on 
boats running farther north into the interior; but in the nature of 
things the use of wood for fuel must steadily decrease. The supply is 
not only diminishing, but it is irregular, subject to interruption, and 
increasing in cost. What little coal is used here now is Welsh coal, 
costing about $25 American currency per 1,000 kilograms (2,204 
pounds). From calculations of local railroad officials it is found that 
at the present cost of wood and with the existing facilities for bringing 
in coal, the generating power of coal costs three times as much as that 
of wood, but the tendency of conditions is to increase the cost of wood 
and make its supply more and more unreliable and to decrease the 
cost of coal. 

An American concern has recently entered upon the exploitation of 
quebracho timber, which it will send from Paraguay to the United 
States in its own ships. Such vessels could be utilized for carrying 
American coal on the southbound trip. This suggestion is made as 
an instance of the tendency of events which are gradually opening up 
the interior of South America to foreign commerce and by nee coal 
dealers in the United States may profit. 





DELEGATE TO CORONATION CEREMONIES. 


The Government of Peru has appointed Sefior Don Ferree Parvo, 
Minister of Peru in Washington, to represent the Peruvian Govern- 
ment at the coronation ceremonies of the King of England. 


FREE ENTRANCE OF PERSONAL EFFECTS. 


The full text of the presidential decree, issued on February 10, 
1911, providing for free entrance into the Republic of personal effects 
of travelers appears in ‘‘ El Diario” of Lima, for February 19, 1911. 


PARTICIPATION IN FIRST UNIVERSAL RACES CONGRESS. 


The Government of Peru will participate in the First Universal 
Congress of Races, the opening session of which is to be held in the 
University of London on July 26, 1911. The Executive Committee 
of this Congress has appointed Dr. Joaquin CaPeto, of Lima, repre- 
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sentative of Peru at this international gathering. The object of the 
Congress is to discuss from a practical standpoint the general rela- 
tions of the peoples of the Eastern and Western Hemispheres, their 
growth and development, the strengthening and enlargement of the 
amicable sentiments existing between them, and the cordial cooper- 
ation and unity of action in matters relating to their general welfare 
jointly and individually, and to their material, educational, moral, 
and scientific development. 


PRODUCTION OF THE NATIONAL SALT CO. 


The statement of the National Salt Co. for the second half of 1910 
shows that this company, which holds the exclusive right to exploit 
the salt industry of Peru, sold during the period in question, 8,923,336 
kilograms of salt. At the present time the National Salt Co. operates 
more than 100 deposits in the different Departments and Provinces 
of Peru. The total output from these during the last six months of 
1910 was valued at £53,908 as compared with £43,178 for the same 
period of 1909. 

The value of the salt production of the National Salt Co. of Peru 
from 1903 to 1910, inclusive, is shown in the following table: 


TSOB Le fi 22 aeons gn ies 1 cud dt eae eh eae £38, 044 
AOD Ahh dete ac ao Pd yas Ey ay shy: ast earns Tie ay Lek ADE cee) Playa ee 53, 462 
NUD) mick LL atid. ale CaSO Tee nec amr ik ged ee ar 61, 294 
NQOG Saha eee ek Stee eye oh hy eee On Nea ee ee 64, 726 
HOOT fos hos SE eos Rah AN ihe a Oo 2 OA a lariat I peed ee 81, 223 
TQOSS aasl et ce ey Mi ee rare oe A ee 85, 694 
MOO po la, coh bye weit dee ay Nt, Ue Soe 2 hee see 87, 294 
TOO: Alek er ai ate TS ore RES EES 10g Oa 93, 238 


PROPOSED RAILWAY FROM ICA TO EL MOLINO. 


The Department of Fomento (Promotion) of Peru has authorized 
a survey of a railway to run from the city of Ica, in the Department 
of the same name, to the village of El Molino. 





A NEW HONOR FOR THE MINISTER OF SALVADOR. 


With the return of Sefior Don FrpErRiIco Ms&sia, the Minister of 
Salvador to the United States, from a brief visit to his country, came 
the pleasmg announcement that the Government of Salvador had 
designated Sefior Mrsia as its representative to the Conference of the 
International Union for the Protection of Industrial Property, 
opened in the city of Washington on May 15, 1911. 
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RECOGNITION OF EX-PRESIDENT FIGUEROA’S SERVICES. 


The National Legislative Assembly of Salvador, in recognition 
of the valuable services rendered by Gen. FERNANDO FIGUEROA dur- 
ing his incumbency as President of the Republic, has, by special act, 
pronounced him to be well deserving of praise by the nation, and ten- 
dered him a vote of thanks for the wise and zealous manner in 
which he guarded the interests of the country. 


NEW CENSUS OF THE REPUBLIC. 


_ The President of Salvador has decreed that a new census of the 
Republic be taken on July 1, 1911, in accordance with instructions 
which will emanate from the General Bureau of Statistics. It is 
proposed to make this census as accurate and complete as possible, 
and to that end the departmental and municipal governments have 
been instructed to lend their cooperation. 


CHANGES IN THE CUSTOMS TARIFF. 


IMPORT DUTIES. 


The National Legislative Assembly of Salvador, on April 4, 1911, 
made important changes in customs duties on both imports and 
exports. .The law was signed and approved by President ARAvuso 
on April 5, 1911, and is published in the Diario Oficial of April 6, 
OL: 

By the terms of the new law, which, except as to the coffee export 
tax, went into effect on the day of its publication, there is an increase 
of 20 per cent United States gold, in the import duties on the basis 
of the aforo on all merchandise entered in the ports of the Republic, 
with the exception of flour and the articles hereinafter enumerated. 

Under No. 6 of the tariff the aforo on coarse cotton cloths, such 
as unbleached cotton and cotton drill, is reduced from 20 to 10 cen- 
tavos per kilo. 

Under No. 9 of the tariff the aforo on the cotton goods therein 
enumerated, which includes most of the ordinary cotton cloths up to 
20 strands in warp or woof to 7 millimeters (one-fourth inch), is 
reduced from 40 centavos to 25 centavos per kilo. 

Under No. 10 of the tariff the aforo on the cotton goods therein 
enumerated, which includes cotton ribbons, elastic for shoes, etc., 
is reduced from 50 centavos to 35 centavos per kilo. 

Under No. 11 of the tariff the aforo on cotton goods therein enu- 
merated, which includes goods such as cambrics, tarletans, calicoes, 
cretons, muslins, bleached cotton, unbleached dyed cotton, cotton 
flannel, and cotton material for bookbinding, is reduced from 60 to 45 
centavos per kilo. 

Under No. 80 of the tariff the aforo on skins of buck, sheep, calf, 
pig, genuine or imitation, chamois, and morocco is reduced from 30 
to 20 centavos per kilo. 
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Sulphate of quinine, which, under No. 98, has an aforo of 40 cen- 
tavos per kilo, is made free of all duties and imports. 

All of the above, stated articles are exonerated from the payment 
of the 20 per cent gold surtax above mentioned. 


EXPORT DUTIES. 


An additional export duty of 1 peso, silver, per quintal (101.4 
pounds) is placed upon the following articles: Rice, balsam, hides, 
deer skins, alligator skins, and skins of all kinds, and rubber; of 2 
pesos, silver, per quintal, on leaf tobacco; of 30 cents United States 
gold on coffee cleaned or in parchment; and of 50 cents United States 
gold on sugar. 

The additional impost on coffee is not to be enforced until Novem- 
ber 1, 1911. | 

For the understanding of the above tariff changes in import duties, 
it is necessary to understand that by the Salvadorian system of com- 
puting tariffs the aforo represents neither the duty nor the appraise- 
ment proper, but is a statutory appraisement of so much per kilo 
gross weight, used as a basis for computing the duties. These duties 
are of two kinds, gold duties and silver duties, both applied to the 
same aforo. The gold duties are 37 per cent of appraisement, and 
“‘additional imposts” of $6 per hundred kilos, to which must be 
added the new duty, with exceptions as above, of 20 per cent gold 
of appraisement. The silver duties are 77 per cent of appraisement, 
clearance fees and liquidation of policy, 5 pesos, and 25 centavos, 
respectfully, per hundred kilos, and a stamp tax of 1 per cent on — 
appraisement. 

By another law, published in the “Diario Oficial”’ of Salvador of 
April 5, 1911, the aforo on raw materials for the manufacture of soap 
and candles is reduced from 5 centavos per kilo to 4 centavos per 
kilo. The aforo on these articles was until August 16, 1907, 3 
centavos, but on this date an addition of 2 centavos to the aforo was 
made. The rebate covers crude stearine, oleine, coconut oil, palm 
oil, paraffin, rosin, pitch and tar, caustic soda and potash, soda ash, 
silicate of soda, refined tallow, and candlewicks. 

In addition to the above reduction in the aforo, the ‘‘additional”’ 
impost is reduced to 1 centavo per kilo on the articles mentioned 
above for use in the manufacture of candles. None of these articles 
are subject to the 20 per cent gold surtax imposed by the preceding 


law. 
TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES IN 1910. 


According to official statistics just published, there are in the 
Republic of Salvador 148 telegraph and telephone offices. The 
total number of telegrams transmitted during 1910 was 1,540,440, 
of which 968,287 were private and 571,753 official. The amount 
paid on the former was 165,407.12 pesos and on the latter 282,978.62 
pesos, or a total revenue of 448,385.74 pesos. 
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NEW BRIDGE. 
The National Assembly of Salvador has provided for the construc- 
tion of a bridge on the national highway from the city of Chinameca 
to Jucuapa. The work of construction is to be undertaken at once. 





LELAND STANFORD UNIVERSITY TO HEAR SENHOR LIMA. 


Senhor MANOEL DE OLiverrA Lima, Brazilian Minister to Brussels, 
and one of the most distinguished diplomats and writers in the 
public service of Brazil, has accepted the invitation of the Leland 
Stanford University of San Francisco, California, to deliver a course 
of lectures on Brazilian history. Other universities have extended 
similar invitations to Senhor Lima, and it is hoped that he will be 
able to remain in this country long enough to deliver his delightful 
lectures at some of the other institutions of this country. The 
course of lectures on Brazilian history which Senhor Lima delivered 
before the Sorbonne of Paris was largely attended and attracted 
considerable attention in the literary world of Paris. Minister Lima 
is well known at Washington, where he served for several years as 
First Secretary of the Brazilian Embassy. He also published his 
book on the United States while here. 





PURCHASE OF NORTH AMERICAN PAINTINGS BY URUGUAYAN 
GOVERNMENT. 


The Government of Uruguay has purchased three of the paintings 
recently exhibited at the United States Exposition of Paintings and 
Bronzes at Montevedio. The principal one of these paintings is the 
full-sized canvas entitled, ‘“The Spirit of Ancient Art,’’ by Paiuip 
L. Hae, of Boston, Massachusetts. During the art exhibit this 
picture attracted a great deal of attention and was adjudged to be 
among the most striking works in the exhibition. The other two 
paintings are also of great merit but smaller in size. One is by 
WaLTER ELMER SCHOFIELD, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
represents ‘‘The First Days of Spring.” This picture received the 
gold medal and first award at the International Exhibition at Buenos 
Aires in May, 1910. The other painting depicts ‘‘River Nocturne,” 
by GrorGEe A. THompson, of New Haven, Connecticut. Mr. Carios 
M. Herrera, a talented Uruguayan painter and artist who is Presi- 
dent of the Circle of Fine Arts, selected these pictures at the request 
of the President of the Republic. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGN MEAT EXPERTS. 

The Department of Industries has authorized Doctor SaLmon, 
the Director of the Veterinary School of Uruguay, to engage the 
services of several experts in the meat industry from the United - 
States and Germany for work in the Republic. Foreign agricultural 
experts are also to be engaged for service in the agricultural school 
soon to be established in the interior of the Republic. 

RECLASSIFICATION OF MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS. 

A recent decree of the Department of Finance of Uruguay reclassi- 
fies such preparations as aperitive wines and bitters, imposing an 
import duty based on the major scale of ordinary wines, or a specific 
duty of 31 cents a bottle. These preparations were formerly classified 
under the minor scale of medicinal wines. The new schedule becomes 
operative on and after May 1, 1911. 


URUGUAY AT INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES. 


In 1910 the Government of Uruguay participated in the following 
international conferences and congresses: Fourth Pan American Con- 
ference; International American Congress of Medicine and Hygiene; 
South American Railway Congress; International Congress of Ameri- 
canist, and the South American International Scientific Congress, all 
of which were held in Buenos Aires; International Congress of Gold, 
Vienna; International Congress of Esperanto, Washington; Inter- 
national Conference for the Unification of the Methods for the Analy- 
sis of Foodstuffs, Paris; International Congress of Professional 
Infirmities, Brussels; International Congress of Radio-Telegraphy and 
Electricity, Brussels; International Congress of Railways, Berne; 
First International Congress of Agricultural Societies and of Rural 
Demography, Brussels; International Congress of Alimentary Hygiene 
and Rational Alimentation of Man, Brussels; International and Uni- 
versal Exposition of Brussels; International Juridical Congress of 
Joint Stock and Cooperative Societies, Brussels; International Congress 
for Higher Technical Teaching, Brussels; Fifth International Congress 
of Gynecology, St. Petersburg; and the Congress for the Creation of an 
International Union of Bibliography and Documentation, Brussels. 

In 1911 Uruguayan delegates will be sent to the following inter- 
national gatherings: International Artistic and Historical Archeo- 
logical Exhibition, Rome; International Exhibition of Industry and 
Labor, Turin; International Exhibition of the North of France, 
Roubaix, and to the International Exhibition of Hygiene, Dresden. 

A NEW URUGUAYAN NAVIGATION COMPANY. 

The Minister of Industries of the Government of Uruguay has been 
presented with a project for establishing a Uruguayan navigation 
company for freight and passenger traffic, between Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires and the river and coast ports of the Republic. The 
promoters propose to raise $2,000,000 for this line, and to use in the 
service the most modern type of passenger and freight vessels. 
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REDUCTION IN CABLE RATES. 


The Government of Uruguay has ordered a reduction in the cable 
rates of the Western Cable Co. to less than 60 cents per word to 
any point in Europe or the United States. In the future, the tariff 
schedules of the cable companies will be revised annually. 

SECTION OF MIDLAND RAILWAY OPENED. 

A decree has been issued by the Government of Uruguay authoriz- 
ing the provisional opening to public service of a section of 53 kilo- 
meters of the Midland Railway branch from Algorta to Fray Bentos, 
now in course of construction. The new section completed is between 
kilometers 34 and 87. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF STUDENTS. 


The Second International Congress of Students will be held at 
Caracas July 4-24, 1911. It will be attended by student delegates 
from the Universities of Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela, which 
countries formerly constituted the great Republic of Colombia, dis- 
solved in 1830. Among the subjects to be discussed at the confer- 
ence under the general head of student welfare are: Solidarity and 
representation of students; betterment of their condition; regula- 
tion of universities; pedagogy; and cooperation among students 
toward the advancement of public instruction. Papers and dis- 
cussions on questions of political science, philosophy, literature, med- 
icine, architecture, etc., will form the second part of the program 
under the head of educational development. 


RAILROAD OPERATIONS IN 1910. 


According to data published by the Director-General of Statistics 
of the Republic of Venezuela, the movement of the railroads in the 
country during the year 1910 is set forth in the table given below: 























Fares. 
: Merchandise Total Total ex- 
Railroads. transported. | receipts. penditures. 
Number.| Receipts. 
Bolivars. Kilograms. Bolivars. Bolivars. 
Ferrocarril de La Guaira 4 Caracas...) 67,668 423, 861. 99 55, 670, 806 | 1,874, 363. 74 926, 753. 48 
Gran Ferrocarril de Venezuela. ...... 139, 225 749, 410. 34 33, 528, 230 | 2,168, 700.00 | 1,388,455. 32 
Herrocarnl|Centralsssse =p eeete ee eee 160, 742 128, 582. 50 17,159, 128 382, 714. 25 260, 571.45 
Ferrocarril de Maiqueria 4 Macuto.. 74, 870 029015 005 |Pageeeeeeeeeee 66, 260. 50 70, 154. 90 
Ferrocarril de Puerto Cabello 4 Val- 

Gig e -= Aree a PBA ano anon aan ene 21,129 129, 873.11 27, 354, 930 852, 718. 30 591, 619. 41 
Ferrocarril de Carenero.........-.-.- 18, 101 37, 686. 50 9, 937, 497 284, 883. 65 298, 816. 70 
Ferrocarril de Coro 4 La Vela......-- 2,237 3, 644. 00 2,033, 360 22, 417.28 20, 688. 86 
Hermocarnilpbolivarseereeeee eee eeoe 10, 182 63, 208. 35 22, 855, 942 | 1, 734,735.35 | 1,229,021.65 
Ferrocarril de Guanta............--- 3, 869 10, 993. 00 2,597, 408 86, 532. 39 86, 532. 39 
Ferrocarril de La Ceiba............. 3, 908 26, 376. 50 17, 599, 678 864, 629. 20 535, 020. 88 
Ferrocarril del Tachira............-- 4,142 26, 900. 75 12, 537, 889 901, 408. 66 599, 057. 67 

Notalee i eecrreaaee ea eceee ae 506,073 | 1,653, 488. 04 201, 274, 868 | 9, 239, 363. 32 6, 006, 692. 71 
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TARIFF NOTES. 


By decree of President Gomez of April 1, 1911, manufactured 
rubber in the form of tires for carriage wheels must be manifested as 
rubber for tires (caucho para llantas), and will be dutiable under 
Class IV of the tariff. The rate of duty of Class IV is 75 centimes 
of the bolivar per kilogram, about 6.7 cents United States, per pound. 
The new tariff, issued on April 10,1911, corporates the above decree 
and includes, in addition, tires for farm cart wheels. 

By another decree, of April 4, 1911, gasoline and benzine are placed 
in Class I of the tariff. The rate of duty of Class I is 5 centimes of 
the bolivar per kilogram, about $0.45 United States, per pound. In 
the new tariff the substance of this decree is included. 

By another decree, of April 5, 1911, all kinds of meat and fish, 
except sardines, must be manifested under the general name of pre- 
served foods (conservas alimenticias), specifying particularly whether 
of meat (de carne) or of fish (de pescado), in order to distinguish 
them clearly from canned vegetables not specified, and will be placed 
in Class III of the tariff. The rate of duty in Class III is 25 centimes 
of the bolivar per kilogram, nearly 2.3 cents United States, per 
pound. The substance of this decree is also included in the new 
tariff. 

IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE CUSTOMS TARIFF. 


Important changes in the tariff law of Venezuela have been 
effectuated by the decree of President Gomxrz, dated April 10, 1911, 
and published in the “‘Gaceta Oficial” of that date. The decree is 
issued in pursuance of the authority conferred by Law VI of the Treas- 
ury Code and is in the nature of a very complete revision of the whole 
tariff law. There are no changes in the classification. In the revision, 
as in the old law, there are nine classes, with duties beginning for the 
lowest class at 5 centimos, and increasing for each class up to the ninth 
to 20 bolivars per kilo. The revision incorporates all decrees and 
modifications affecting the tariff since January, 1908, the date of the 
old tariff, and in addition makes many important changes in classifica- 
tion, extensions, and other important modifications. 
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URING the last month there has come from the press the book 
of the Director General entitled, ‘‘The Pan American Union— 
Peace, Friendship, Commerce.’ It is dedicated to Mr. ANDREW 
CARNEGIE in the following words: 


The Director General of the Pan American Union dedicates this little book to 
Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, whose sincere interest in the cause of the worldwide peace 
and in the upbuilding of lasting friendship among the American nations inspired him 
to that generosity which has made possible the new home of the Pan American Union— 
a beautiful temple of international peace and good will, and a practical office for the 
extension of trade among the American nations. Its chaste marble walls, its signifi- 
cant ornamentation, its open patio, in which grows vigorously the “peace tree”’ planted 
by the hands of President Tarr and himself, its spacious and dignified assembly hall, 
adapted to international conferences, its broad corridors, carrying the flags and 
escutcheons of the American nations, and its many busy offices, all emphasize the 
nobility and usefulness of his gift and make the structure a fitting monument alike 
to his own efforts for the abolition of war among all nations and to the importance of 
the growing movement for Pan American comity and commerce. 


Possibly the best description, in brief terms, of the character and pur- 
pose of the book can be obtained by quoting the introduction: 


The Pan American Union (the new name given the International Bureau of the 
American Republics by the Pan American Conference held at Buenos Aires in July 
and August, 1910) is a voluntary organization of the 21 American Republics, including 
the United States, maintained by their annual contributions, controlled by a Governing 
Board composed of the diplomatic representatives in Washington of the other 20 
Governments and the Secretary of State of the United States, who is chairman ex 
officio, and devoted to the development and conservation of peace, friendship, and 
commerce between them all. To explain in reasonable and informative detail the 
scope, purpose, history, work, and achievement of this organization, and in that way 
to aid the cause of peace, good understanding, and exchange of commerce among 
nations, this little book has been planned, prepared, and published. 

In the first chapter, “Pan America To-day,’’ it describes in brief terms a considerable 
portion of its field of effort—Latin America, a wonderland of progress, resources, 


and opportunity. 
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DR. DOMICIO DA GAMA, 


The new Ambassador of Brazil to the United States. 
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The second chapter, ‘““The Pan American Union,’’ elaborates upon the statement 
contained in the opening sentence of this introduction and gives interesting facts 
which will surprise many persons. 

The third, ‘““The Pan American Building,” tells the story of the beautiful and 
practical edifice which is the permanent home of the Union. 

The fourth, ‘‘Pan America and Peace,’’ reviews the remarkable honor record of the 
‘American nations in behalf of peace and its persuasive hand-maiden arbitration. 

The fifth, “Pan American Speeches,’’ is a collection of historical and notable 
utterances by distinguished statesmen upon Pan American solidarity of interest and 
unity of purpose. 

The Appendix contains the names of the Governing Board, new statistics of Pan 
American trade, Mr. CARNEGIE’S celebrated speech “‘War as the Mother of Valor 
and Civilization,’’ and a long and gratifying list of differences between the American 
nations which have been settled by arbitration. If this book awakens further interest 
in the Pan American movement or in Latin America asa field of study, travel, or trade, 
additional information can be obtained by addressing the Director General, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 


From reviews which have appeared in different papers, a few are 
quoted below. 


The New York Times in its issue of May 28 says: 


The success which has attended the efforts of the Pan American Union, formerly 
the International Bureau of American Republics, is a proof of what human determi- 
nation and energy can achieve, even though working against obstacles that are funda- 
mental in human nature. Between the United States and the other Republics of the 
Western Hemisphere there was about as little sympathy and mutual comprehension 
and appreciation upon which to build the contemplated structure as there could well 
be between nations. Their very geographical relationship was a detriment, because 
the movements of mankind and its freest developments proceed on lines of latitude 
rather than of longitude. Race repugnances had to be overcome and also the effects 
of generations of mutual misunderstanding and reciprocal suspicion and disdain. 
What has been accomplished by the determined effort of leading men in the Republics 
of North and South America to do away with these old, unfraternal relations and estab- 
lish new ones of friendship and close social and commercial intercourse makes an inter- 
esting story. Mr. JOHN BARRETT, since 1907 Director General of the Union, tells that 
story in a handsome volume entitled “‘The Pan American Union,’’ published by the 
Union itself. (Washington, D. C.) One chapter, ““Pan America To-day,’’ gives a 
bird’s-eye view of the territory covered by the 21 Republics that compose the organ- 
ization. Another section tells in detail the history of the Union and recounts its chief 
achievements. These pages are particularly full of interest and will surprise nearly 
all readers who have not kept in intimate touch with the work that has been going 
on. From the dozen or more pages devoted to the account of its activities and suc- 
cesses it is possible to cull only the facts that last year it distributed 600,000 printed 
publications in response to specific requests, that it was directly responsible for an 
increase of $50,000,000 in the trade between American countries, and that the requests 
for its BULLETIN far outnumber the monthly issue of 5,000 copies, which is all it can 
print. There is a review of the record the American nations have made in behalf of 
peace and arbitration, with lists of treaties to which they have been parties running 
back more than a century. Another section contains a collection of Pan American 
speeches by notable men. The book is embellished with plates from photographs of 
people and South American views and incidents in the history of the Union; while the 
very full description of the beautiful home of the Union in Washington—the gift of 
Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, to whom the book is dedicated—is excellently illustrated. 


Photograph by Harris-Ewing. 
SENOR DON MANUEL DE ZAMACONA E INCLAN, 


The retiring Ambassador of Mexico to the United States. 
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The Brooklyn Standard Union in its issue of June 3, says: 


Director General JOHN BARRETT, of the Pan American Union, publishes an exhaustive 
and highly artistic memoir of this youthful, energetic, and effective worker in the 
cause of universal peace. The book of 250 pages is divided into five chapters, each 
discussing thoroughly a division of the subject, and taken together presenting a com- 
plete and exhaustive exposition of the results already attained; of the current forces 
and activities of the Union and of its scope and purposes for the future, to which are 
added selections from writings and speeches of many of the notable friends of the 
Union and of universal peace, among whom Presidents ROOSEVELT and TaFt, Secre- 
taries BLAINE and KNox are easily foremost. ANDREW CARNEGIE is, by virtue of 
his million dollar gift to the Union in the form of its splendid building in Washing- 
ton, appropriately presented as the patron saint and central figure of the movement 
for universal peace, to which the resources and activities of the Union are so effectively 
devoted. Liberal space is allotted to the description and illustration of the new 
building of the Union, its gallery of patriots, its Hall of the Americas, its bas-reliefs 
and patio, in which President TaFr’s “‘peace tree”’ thrives; its statues, panels, paint- 
ings, and other artistic accessories. 

The current work of the Pan American Union is briefly set forth, indicating remark- 
able growth; the distribution of publications and correspondence during the last 
five years having increased over tenfold, and its existence, which a few years ago 
was but little more than nominal, having become a practical and recognized necessity 
among the public officials of all departments and the representatives of all govern- 
ments at Washington. The Union credits itself with $50,000,000 of new American 
trade last year, and the expansion and strengthening of its efficiency is one of the 
most remarkable and creditable incidents in the history of public office. Director 
General BaRRET?’s work is timely and valuable, setting forth clearly and in direct 
and adequate terms the work which has been advanced to high efficiency and promise, 
and is furthermore notable as an example of the best mechanical skill in bookmaking. 
Its illustrations, many of difficult subjects, have rarely, if ever, been excelled in 
detail and delicacy. 


The Buffalo News, in its issue of June 4, says: 


Director General JoHN BARRETT, of the Pan American Union, formerly the Inter- 
national Bureau of American Republics, has prepared and published a beautifully 
illustrated and highly interesting and instructive book on the South American Repub- 
lics, giving a wealth of information about their resources, government, and industries 
in an attractive form. The title of the work is ““The Pan American Union—Peace, 
Friendship, Commerce.”’ 

Director BARRETT has put the effort of an author in his work. It is written in pun- 
gent, classic style, and represents his several years’ work in organizing this bureau on 
a high plane. The book contains such information and data as will tell in brief what 
most persons may want to know about the progress, resources, population, area, and 
commerce of the 20 Latin American Republics. 

Mr. BarRETT also strikingly tells what the American Republics have actually done 
for peace and friendship. These 20 nations comprising the Union have 70,000,000 
inhabitants, and the Union is devoting its efforts to the development of peace, friend- 
ship, and commerce among them all. 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger, in its issue of May 18, says: 


The Pan American Union, through Director General JOHN BARRETT, has issued a 
sumptuous volume descriptive of its activities in behalf of international comity and 
mutually advantageous trade relations between the United States and the sisterhood 
of the Latin American Republics. In its beautiful new home at Washington, given 
by Mr. CARNEGIE, and planned by Philadelphians, this admirable institution is doing 
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a remarkable work in its zealous promotion of the best interests of the 21 republics 
of the Western Hemisphere, and this record of the diligent labors of the Pan 
American Union is in every way commensurate with the importance of the subject. 


The Washington Herald, in its issue of May 17, says: 


Director General BARRETT, of the Pan American Union, has issued an attractive 
volume entitled ‘‘The Pan American Union, Peace, Friendship, Commerce.’’ It 
presents information interestingly and succinctly stated regarding the population, 
area, commerce, and progress of the 20 Latin American Republics, the Pan American 
Union, its practical work, scope, and history, and the building of unique and beautiful 
architecture which it now occupies, together with speeches of representative men, 
like Mr. BLAINE, Mr. Root, Mr. RoosEVELT, Mr. Tart, Mr. Napuco, Mr. DELA BARRA 
and Mr. CARNEGIE, relating to Pan American affairs. It also shows what Pan America 
has actually done for peace and arbitration—a remarkable record not generally appre- 
ciated. 

‘The retail price, $1, represents simply the actual cost per copy of preparing and 
printing the book and brings no profit whatever to the institution. 

While the book makes no pretentions as a literary effort or as an exhaustive study 
of the subject, and is intended solely as a handbook of information, it is designed to 
awaken wider interest in the progress and possibilities of the southern Republics and 
in the work of this international institution. 


THE NEW BRAZILIAN AMBASSADOR. 


It is a pleasure to welcome the new Ambassador of Brazil, Doctor 
Domicio DA Gama, to Washington, and to membership in the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union. He ranks as one of the foremost 
statesmen of South America and is a worthy successor of the late and 
lamented Ambassador, Joaquim NaBuco, who made such a unique posi- 
tion for himself in the United States as the representative of the Brazilian 
Republic. The high esteem with which Doctor Domicio DA Gama is 
regarded by his country is evidenced by the following editorial which we 
quote from ‘‘O Paiz,”’ a leading newspaper of Rio de Janeiro, issue of 
May 3: 


Dr. Domicio pa Gama, the newly appointed Brazilian Ambassador at Washington, 
is an able and experienced diplomat, who has been trained in the Rio Branco school 
of diplomacy, and is in thorough sympathy with Pan American ideals. His rise 
in the diplomatic service has been rapid. Born in 1862, at Ponta Negra, State of Rio 
de Janeiro, he entered upon his career as a newspaper man, serving, during the years 
1887 and 1888, as Paris correspondent of the Brazilian paper “‘Gazeta de Noticias.”’ 
He contributed to this paper a series of brilliant articles, which for their originality and 
distinction of style soon won him recognition asa writer. For a number of years he was 
a regular contributor to important Brazilian and foreign periodicals, many of his 
articles having later been published in book form. He is a member of the Brazilian 
Academy of Letters. 

Doctor pA Gama has filled a number of important diplomatic missions. In 1893 
he was appointed as secretary to Brazil’s Special Commission at Washington, in con- 
nection with the settlement of the question, between Brazil and the Argentine 
Republic, relative to the dominion over the Palmas territory, in which President 
CLEVELAND acted as arbitrator. He remained here two years. From 1896 to 1900 





SENOR DON GILBERTO CRESPO Y MARTINEZ, 


The new Ambassador of Mexico to the United States. 
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he was connected with special missions at Parisand Berne. From 1900 to 1901 he was 
associated with JoAaguim NAsuco in London, in connection with the British Guiana 
boundary question. In r901 he was made Chargé d’Affaires at Brussels. In 1903 
he was recalled to accept a position in the foreign office, where he assisted in the nego- 
tiations which led to the purchase by Brazil of the Acre territory. In 1907 he was 
appointed Minister to Lima, Peru, and in 1908, he was trandferred to Argentina, where 
his services have been of the greatest importance in promoting a spirit of amity and 
good will between the two countries. At the time of his appointment to the post at 
Buenos Aires, relations between the two countries had become considerably strained. 
The situation was regarded as extremely delicate, requiring the most careful handling. 
In a short time, however, Doctor pA Gama, by his unfailing tact and courtesy, had 
soothed and allayed the existing irritation, and soon won the respect and admiration 
of all classes of Argentine society. The able manner in which he has filled that post, 
which is for Brazil the most important after that of Washington, has added greatly to 
his reputation, He was vice president of the Fourth Pan American Conference, 
and represented his Government at the recent independence celebration of Chile. 

In Doctor pa Gama it is confidently believed that Brazil will have not only a 
representative who will do it honor, but one who may be relied upon to strengthen 
still further the cordial relations existing between the two countries. His appoint- 
ment has elicited favorable comment from the leading newspapers of Brazil, and may 
be considered as a guaranty that the high standard of diplomacy set by his distin- 
guished predecessor will be thoroughly maintained, 


COMMENT OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


Among the leading publications of the world giving publicity to matters 
affecting the prosperity and development of South and Central America 
is “The South American Journal and Brazil and River Plate Mail,” pub- 
lished weekly in London. Under the head of ‘‘Notes and comments”’’in 
the issue of June 3, 1911, it makes the following reference to the Pan 
American Union and to the book entitled ‘‘Pan American Union—Peace, 
Friendship and Commerce,” recently prepared by the Director General. 
In view of the standing of this newspaper, it is a pleasure to quote below 
what it has to say on these subjects: 


The attempts which the United States Government are making to foster their trade 
with Latin America, and to capture as much as possible of that at present existing 
between the South American States and Europe, have been for years most thorough 
and on a large scale. Perhaps the greatest assistance is rendered to these endeavors 
by the Pan American Union, which, under the able directorship of Mr. JOHN BARRETT, 
issues, from time to time, handbooks of considerable interest and value to American 
citizens engaged in trade with the southern half of that continent, while the Union 
itself, by means of its library, which contains over 20,000 volumes, and its statistical 
registers and records generally, has probably done more to foster tnis trade than any 
other organization. The expenses of this Union are borne by the 21 American Repub- 
lics, each contributing its quota based upon the number of inhabitants, and there can 
be no doubt that the benefit is mutual. 

Many of the reports contain trade statistics and hints of great value, and its hand- 
book publications, while not neglecting the commercial interests, at the same time are 
well illustrated and give descriptive records of the countries, which can not fail to be 
of great utility. We have before us a copy of the ‘‘Pan American Union—Peace, 
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Friendship and Commerce,’’ written by Mr. JoHN BarReETT, which has just been 
published. It contains as a frontispiece a colored illustration of the new building of 
the Pan American Union at Washington, D.C., and is dedicated to Mr. CARNEGIE, 
who has rendered such valuable assistance in contributions toward the cost of Congress 
buildings, etc. The various Latin American States are briefly described, steamship 
facilities dealt with, illustrations of personal travel given, and area and population 
figures are not forgotten. Attention is drawn to the tendency to settle boundary 
disputes by peaceful methods, and reference is made to the fact, frequently recorded 
in our columns, that the unrest and reports of revolutions are mostly exaggerated, and 
the opinion advanced that when actually occurring they are often a sign of progress and 
not retrogression. ‘This little book is published in the United States at the price of $1, 
which is stated to be the actual cost of production, and is a good illustration of how 
information and books should be issued, whose object is the fostering of trade and 
commercial relations. Undoubtedly American merchants and traders have in this 
Pan American Union an organization of much practical utility, and one which is 
unfortunately lacking to British traders. The commercial intelligence department of 
the Board of Trade is no doubt useful in its way to British merchants, but its methods 
can not compare for efficiency with those of the Pan American Union. 


THE CHANGE IN THE MEXICAN AMBASSADORSHIP. 


It is to be sincerely regretted that the Ambassador of Mexico, Sr. Don 
MANUEL DE ZAMACONA, is to return to London. He has made such a 
strong place for himself in the diplomatic, official, and social life of 
Washington during his short stay here that it was hoped he would remain 
longer. The health of his family and the needs of the Mexican Govern- 
ment in London, however, require his presence there, and he will probably 
be leaving Washington about the time this issue of the BULLETIN goes to 
press. 

In this connection it is gratifying to note that Sefior ZAMACONA is to 
be succeeded by a diplomat of high standing, profound scholarship, and 
extended experience, Sr. Don GILBERTO CRESPO Y MARTINEZ, the present 
Ambassador of Mexico in Vienna. Sefior Crespo has attained a position 
in the official life of Mexico which thoroughly qualifies him for his new 
post, and he will receive a cordial welcome when he comes to Washington, 
not only as ambassador, but as the new representative of that country 
on the Governing Board of the Pan American Union. 





CHANGES ON THE GOVERNING BOARD. 


The Republics of Colombia, Honduras, and Uruguay have appointed 
new diplomatic representatives at Washington. It is our pleasant duty 
to welcome the new members of our Governing Board, while regretting 
the separation from its membership of men like Dr. Luis MELIAN LaFI- 
NuR, of Uruguay, now a member of his country’s Congress; Dr. FRAN- 
cisco DE P. Borba, of Colombia, and Dr. Luis Lazo ARRIAGA, of Hondu- 
ras, who during their term of service in Washington aided very materially 
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in the development and progress of the Pan American Union by their 
advice and ready cooperation in our work. Colombia is now represented 
by Gen. PEpRo Nr Ospina, Honduras by Dr. ALBERTO MEMBRENO, 
and Uruguay by Dr. CarLtos M. bE PENA, a selection which insures 
to the Pan American Union that good will, real interest, and cordial 
cooperation necessary to its continued success. 


THE ANNUAL REVIEW FOR IQII. 


The staff of the Pan American Union is now busily engaged preparing 
the data for the “Annual Review’’ numbers of the MonTHLY BULLETIN 
which will form the next few issues. The great demand during the past 
year, not only for the BULLETINS containing this material, but for the 
special pamphlets reproducing the 1910 review of each individual country, 
proves the value of this compilation, and requires that great care should 
be exercised in its preparation. The ‘“‘Annual Review,” as a whole, 
contains the most complete résumé of general, up-to-date, descriptive, 
and statistical data of all the American Republics which is published, 
and is thoroughly useful, not only to the person who already takes deep 
interest in Pan American affairs, but to all those who wish to become 
acquainted with the countries comprehending the Pan American Union. 


LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the Lake Mohonk Conference, 
held from May 23 to May 26, 1911, was one of the most important events 
in the history of that organization. Nearly 500 members were present 
as the personal guests of Mr. ALBERT K. SmMILEy, the owner of the beau- 
tiful Mountain House over Mohonk Lake, where the Conference met. 
The main topics discussed at the Conference were “The Organization of 
the Arbitration and Peace Movement in the United States,” by Dr. 
James Brown Scott, a well-known authority on international law 
and Secretary of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; 
“The Influence of the United States on the Peace Policy of the World,” 
by Sr. Don IGNacIo CALDERON, Minister of Bolivia in the United States; 
“Patriotism and Peace,’ by Baron D’ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT, a 
member of the French Senate and of The Hague Court, founder and 
French President of the Association for International Conciliation; 
“Arbitration in Latin America,” by Mr. Francisco J. YANES, Assistant 
Director of the Pan American Union, who attended the Conference 
representing this institution; and “The Great Northern Peril,” by Hon. 
Joun Hicks, former United States Minister to Peru and Chile. Dr. 
PAvuL S. REtnscu, of the University of Wisconsin, and member of the 
Third and Fourth Pan American Conferences, spoke on the subject of 
“An International Court,’”’ a topic also discussed by the Hon. JOHN W. 
FosTER, former Secretary of State of the United States. Hon. OscaR 
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S. STRAUS, member of The Hague Court and former American Ambassa- 
dor to Turkey, discussed ‘“‘Business and International Arbitration.”’ 
Many prominent men were present, who came from England, Germany, 
Canada, China, and other parts of the world in response to Mr. SMILEY’s 
invitation, under whose auspices these conferences are held, ably sec- 
onded by Dr. NicHoLAS MurrAY But LER, President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, as the presiding officer of the Conference, Mr. H. C. PHILLips, 
Secretary of the Conference, and Mr. DANIEL SMILEY. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR BACON ON THE MEXICAN SITUATION. 


One of the most effective brief addresses delivered recently in the 
United States Senate was that made by Hon. Aucustus O. Bacon, of 
Georgia, member of the Foreign Relations Committee, on Tuesday, 
May 9, upon the Mexican situation, in response to the remarks of Hon. 
WILLIAM J. STONE, of the State of Missouri. Below we quote one of 
the striking paragraphs from Senator BAcon’s remarks: 


I think when the historian comes to write the history of the past 13 years he will say 
that our little War with Spain did more to revolutionize the political institutions and 
the constitutional limitations of the United States than did the great Civil War or all 
the wars combined which we have had since the foundation of the Government. For 
us again to be plunged into war is not only to bring about a great effusion of blood, 
not only to disturb the relations which should exist between us and our neighboring 
Republic, and I may add also the relations which exist between us and all of the 
Republics to the south of us to the extreme end of Patagonia; not only that, but we 

-are to jeopardize, and not simply to jeopardize, Mr. President, but certainly to injure 
and jeopardize our own institutions. 

Mr. President, in my opinion the highest duty of the American people at this time, 
so far as that situation is concerned, is to avoid that which will intensify or aggravate 
it in any way; that we should say to that people: “While we deplore it, we do not de- 
sire in any manner to interfere with you in your internecine strife; we wish for your 
prosperity; we wish for your peace; we wish for the establishment of institutions 
which shall conduce most to your prosperity. In the meantime we earnestly hope 
that nothing shall occur to produce, and shall endeavor to contribute all in our power 
to prevent anything which shall produce, friction between the two countries.’’ 
And to our own people, when a fight is on the other side: “Do not climb the house- 
tops and the trees as spectators to witness the combat. But as it issomething in which 
we can not take part, as it is something in which we are not the combatants, as it is 
something in which a retreat from the scene of danger does not involve any possible 
presentation of a feeling of cowardice or intimidation, when the battle comes, if come 
it must, get out of the way of danger until it isover. That is the best that can now be 
done. And whatever damage comes, whatever injury is inflicted, in time we will 
endeavor to the best of our ability to see that you have reparation.”’ 


NEW ORLEANS AND LATIN AMERICAN TRADE. 


The Pan American Union wishes to congratulate the New Orleans 
Board of Trade, and Pau, D. MacQutsrTon, Secretary of its Foreign 
Trade Bureau, on the plans which are being adopted to increase the 
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trade relations of New Orleans with the Latin American countries. The 
Director General has recently received an interesting letter from Mr. 
MacQultsrTon in which was inclosed a memorandum giving an idea of the 
kind of work he is planning to do and is already carrying out. The Pan 
American Union will be glad to cooperate in every way it can for the 
success of this movement, and believes that effort of this kind can not 
fail to bring good not only to New Orleans but to the countries as well 
with which it is building up a commerce. 


TRAVEL BETWEEN NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


The Pan American Union, through the MonTHLY BULLETIN, addresses 
of the Director General and other officers of the staff, and correspondence, 
has endeavored to develop interest in travel to Latin America and to make 
more Americans of both continents journey back and forth in order that 
they might become better acquainted, and promote in that way both 
commerce and friendship. Below there is a quotation from a letter 
recently received from Mr. LORENZO DANIELS, of the firm of Busk & 
Daniels, agents of the Lamport & Holt Line, which contains an interest- 
ing statement and suggestion: ; 

Our efforts in the Argentine Republic to induce travelers to Europe to come via 
New York is bearing some results, as we understand that the Vasari, now on the way 
up, has through tickets for a number of such passengers. 

The travel from Argentina to the countries of Europe is, as you know, of the same 
character and proportionate volume as our own travel across the Atlantic, and our 
opportunity for increasing travel is largely to divert a portion of this foreign traffic 
to come via New York, visiting the States, and then proceeding on to destination. 
The Atlantic cabin travel amounts in statistics to about 110,000 passengers per year 
each way, and without definite figures before us we should imagine that the South 
American travel to and from Europe equaled about one-quarter to one-third of this 
volume. From New York it is quite impossible to combine a South American trip 
and European trip, but from South America the combination is quite possible. 


STUDY OF SPANISH IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Mr. FRANK S. GARDNER, Secretary of the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, has forwarded a letter to the Director General in 
which he gives interesting information in regard to the effort to make 
the study of Spanish obligatory in the high schools of New York City. 
Mr. GARDNER says: 


At a meeting of the New York Board of Trade and Transportation held on the 12th 
of April, the following resolution, offered by Mr. LEwis Nixon, was unanimously 
adopted: 

“Resolved, That the mayor of the city of New York is hereby requested to instruct 
the Board of Education to make obligatory the study of Spanish in the higher grades 
of the public schools of the city of New York.”’ 


ph by Harris-Ewing. * 
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A TRIBUTE FROM ‘‘ POPULAR MECHANICS.”’ 


Mr. H. H. Winpsor, editor of “Popular Mechanics,’’ has made a 
complimentary comment in the May issue of his magazine upon the 
Pan American Commercial Conference, held under the auspices of the 
Pan American Union February last. While it is to be regretted that 
there is not space here to reproduce all that Mr. WINpDsor has to say, 
his introductory paragraph is quoted below: 


The Pan American Congress recently held in the new building in Washington, 
dedicated to the promotion of closer relations between the 21 Western Republics 
represented, was as notable as in many respects it was unusual. Ambassadors, 
ministers, consuls—general business experts, manufacturers, and other interested 
delegates to the number of over 1,200 were present. The sessions started at 9 a. m. 
and continued until ro p. m., with a brief recess at noon and evening for six consecu- 
tive days, and not a minute was wasted. A full month could have been profitably 
employed, for, as one delegate expressed it, “‘I have not learned as much in the same 
length of time since I left college.” 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE NEGRO. 


The Director General has received a letter from BooKER T. WASsH- 
INGTON, the head of Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, in which he incloses 
a memorandum outlining the International Conference on the Negro, 
which he proposes to have held at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, April 
17-19, 1912. The main purpose of this Conference is to consider methods 
for elevating the Negro in Africa and the West Indies. In his memo- 
randum BooKER T. WASHINGTON states: 

The object of calling this Conference at Tuskegee Institute is to afford an oppor- 
tunity for studying the methods employed in helping the Negro people of the United 
States, with a view of deciding to what extent Tuskegee and Hampton methods may 
be applied to conditions in these countries, as well as to conditions in Africa. 

It is hoped that numbers of people representing the different Governments inter- 
ested in Africa and the West Indies, as well as representatives from the United States 
and the countries of South America, will decide to attend this Conference. Especially 


is it urged that missionary and other workers in these various countries be present 
and take an active part in the deliberations of the Conference. 


THE NEW CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY. 


The Director General of the Pan American Union presents his compli- 
ments to the Joint Committee on Printing of the Sixty-second Congress 
and to Mr. James S. Henry for the quality and appearance of the official 
Congressional Directory just issued. It contains a vast amount of useful 
information, arranged in very convenient form, and with its attractive 
typographic appearance is deserving of special commendation. 


Photograph by Harris-Ewing. 
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HE automobile is the test of a road nowadays. ‘Time was 
when a saddle animal was used as a standard; if a path 
through the woods or across the prairie could be traversed 
by horse or mule, it was called a good road. Later the old 

oxcart, then the 4-wheeled wagon, the stagecoach, and finally the 
lighter carriage have successively served as criteria by which the 
character of a road should be judged. A beautiful bridle path over a 
mountain pass might delight the traveler out for a leisurely holiday, 
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but be quite unavailable for transport of the immigrant’s household 
goods or of his produce after his farm had begun to yield a surplus 
crop. An oxcart could go where a 4-wheeled wagon would be unsafe, 
yet as this progression advances so slowly commerce is perpetually 
fretted by the fact that good roads seem always a generation behind 
the need for them. 

Tested by the automobile, which is not only a pleasure vehicle but 
also of economic value in expediting produce to market, the United 
States is woefully behind most of the countries of Europe, as far as 
roads are concerned. Europe, to be sure, was compelled before the 
advent of the railway to build good roads for use in war as well as 
in trade. The United States, on the other hand, expanded only as 
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railways went ahead of settlement and civilization, although some fine 
evidences of early road projections, like the Santa Fe trail, show what 
was in the minds of the pioneers. The increase of the number of 
automobiles all over the West is nevertheless a proof that road build- 
ing is easy and that there is a constant demand for the utilization of 
them. 

Tested by the automobile again, Latin America must acknowledge 
the criticism that her general commerce will not progress as it should 
until good roads thread the country, subserving, as a local stimulus, 
the trunk railways that are opening the wonderfully fertile interiors 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE CITY OF S ORC ORR; IN THE STATE OF SAO PAULO 
BRAZIL. 


Soccorro is picturesquely situated on the River Peixe, and is the center of a rich agricultural district 
where coffee, sugar cane, and tobacco are cultivated. 
of every republic. Since the era of railway building, the coast line in 
most of them has been developed at the expense of this interior. 
Some of them have indeed demonstrated what could be done in the 
way of road building even in the severest tropical climate. Cuba, 
for example (see MonrHLty BULLETIN, December, 1908), has a system 
of roads which were constructed purposely for the automobile. 
Mexico has done much to facilitate travel by such means. The 
Dominican Republic is building a substantial road from the capital to 
the interior. Honduras built a splendid automobile road to connect 
the Pacific side of the Republic with the capital Tegucigalpa, and 
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although it was unfortunately allowed to get out of repair, it is stated 
that the Government is at work to make it again serviceable. Many 
miles of the newer highways of Salvador, while intended principally 
for carts drawn by oxen, are nevertheless well adapted for a heavier 
and mechanically propelled vehicle. In Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Chile, where the country is flat and has Tyee settled for years, the 
soho pl is becoming recognized. In Panama, across the Canal 
Zone, the Commission has utilized the old highway for a fine inter- 
oceanic road for all sorts of vehicles. 

In and around the cities of Latin America the automobile is seen 
in increasing numbers; the pleasure vehicle is so far much the com- 
moner, but taxicabs are abundant in Mexico City, Buenos Aires, and 
several of the larger capitals. Business machines also are beginning 
to play their part. In the country, however, they are as yet ex- 
tremely scarce, and the lack of good roads is one of the reasons for 
this scarcity. Manufacturers of machines for whatever purpose 
should bear this in mind, and while manifesting all energy to help the 
sale of their wares, they might at the same time, as they do in the 
United States, further their salesmanship by advocating and demon- 
strating the advantage of good roads in any and all parts of the 
country. 

~The BuLietin has had the opportunity of presenting in previous 

numbers some of the improvements of roads made in Latin America, 
over which the automobile could travel with as much ease and 
comfort as on some of the highways of Massachusetts. It happens 
that there has recently been received a description of an adventure 
with an automobile on one of the primitive roads of Latin America, 
like those that can be found almost any place, even in the United 
States. The photographs accompanying it are so illustrative of road 
conditions, and yet the demonstration of the availability of the 
machine is so conclusive, that it has been thought worth while to 
publish them. Naturally the hope follows that others may be in- 
duced to repeat the experiment elsewhere, for their own pleasure, and 
for the sake of bringing into closer acquaintance with ourselves these 
isolated areas of our friendly neighbors. 

The traveler begins by saying that— 
there are still large portions of the earth’s surface which remain undeveloped at the 
present day, but not one of these is so large or so fertile or shows such extraordinary 
future promise as the interior of Brazil. The whole country lies north of the thirty- 
fourth parallel, and the greater part within the Torrid Zone, although the moderate 
elevation renders the climate temperate and delightful. Such favorable climatic 
conditions, combined with the well distributed rainfall and the pad river system, 
have made Brazil a land of unrivaled fertility. 

He first visited the city of Sao Paulo, arriving there by the or- 
dinary route of travel. Here he was astonished, as are all those who 
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have unfortunately misleading preconceptions of Brazil, to find that 

the city was beautifully built, the business of the place enormous, 

and that in the matters of education and civic affairs it could be com- 

pared creditably with most cities of its size in Europe and America. - 
He has a perfectly valid criticism against— 

most visitors to Brazil who confine themselves to seeing Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, 

and perhaps a single coffee plantation. A trip into the interior is necessary, and 

will be found most interesting and instructive, showing, as it does, the real agricultural 


and mineral wealth of the land, and bringing one into contact with the genuine 
Brazilian country. Such an excursion is especially valuable when the services of the 





IN BRAGANCA, STATE OF SAO PAULO, BRAZIL. 


The streets in the interior towns of Brazil are usually good, and suitable for vehicles of all kinds. 
Horses and oxen are the common traction animals, but even goats and sheep are employed for 
Highten fethe If inexpensive and simple automobiles were introduced, they would ultimately 

nd a market. 


railroad are dispensed with and one’s way is made through the country roads and 
villages not yet reached by it. More interesting still is it when made by automobile, 
such an unusual method for that district, carrying with it pleasures and difficulties 
never encountered by one on horseback. 


The author of the article had the advantage of making such a trip 
in the company of a friend living in Sao Paulo and owning an auto- 
mobile there. The extent of ground covered was 500 kilometers 
(310 miles), and the excursion lasted 23 days, in October, 1910. The 
accompanying map shows that the northern part of the State of 
Sao Paulo and the contiguous part of the State of Minas Geraes was 
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the area traveled over, a settled and well advanced portion of the 
Republic. In many ways the country and the towns are progressive 
and public spirited, but in the matter of good roads, what economical 
advantage is implied by them, and how much the automobile can 
add to the solution of industrial prosperity, the section is far behind 
and needs as much education in that regard as do many sections of 
the United States and elsewhere. 

The machine was shipped by rail to the station of Atibaia, on the 
Sao Paulo Railway, 76 kilometers (about 48 miles) from the capital. 
This is a thriving town of something over 6,000 inhabitants, dating 
from 1750, and lying in the center of coffee and grain plantations, but 
active also in the production of quantities of skins and hides. The 
railway runs northward as far as Bragan¢a, but the road used by 





IN MONTE SIAO, STATE OF MINAS GERAES, BRAZIL. 


As the automobile advanced into the interior of the country greater opportunity was offered for 
contrast between the modes of travel. The old-fashioned oxecart with solid wooden wheels was 
seen on the same road over which the modern machine was running. 


horse and oxcart was preferred for this part of the journey. In 
Bragan¢a the— 

greeting was an enthusiastic one, especially from the younger members of the com- 
munity, who were as sorry to see us leave as they were glad to welcome us, because 


our visit had livened things up quite a bit. Their first sight of an automobile was 
naturally a good deal of an event in their quiet lives. 


Braganc¢a lies 22 kilometers (nearly 14 miles) north of Atibaia, and 
is somewhat larger, the region around about it being more mountainous 
and wooded, but still devoted chiefly to coffee and agricultural 
products. The city has good water and drainage systems, broad 
streets, and is In most ways progressive. The next stop was at 
Soccorro, a distance of 39 kilometers (24 miles) north of Braganca 
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and across country, as the railway had not yet invaded that part of 
the State of Sao Paulo. On this stretch the tourist— 

met with some terribly bad roads; one place was so steep and slippery on account of 
the mud that it took about two hours to cover 50 feet, and then it was done only by - 


getting five men to assist the engine by hauling on blocks and tackle which had been 
tied to the trunk ofa tree at the top of a hill. 


Soccorro belongs to the municipality of Amparo. Municipality in 
Latin American political subdivisions means about what a township 


does in the United States. Amparo is one of the most progressive 
cities in the State; the city has over 15,000 inhabitants, modern 














THE SCHOOL CHILDREN IN MONTE SIAO, STATE OF MINAS GERAES, BRAZIL. 


The automobile had never before been seen in this town, and it naturally created much excitement 
among the people. A school was dismissed in order to look at the machine, and some of the 
carey had the happiness of getting a ride, while one man shot off fireworks in honor of the 

improvements like electric lights, telephones, fine and new public 
buildings and parks, schools, hospitals, and a theater. Soccorro is 
itself, however, a city, its charter having been issued in 1883. Lying 
on the left bank of the River Peixe, it is the center of rich coffee planta- 
tions, but sugar cane and tobacco are also cultivated. 

The machine was then driven to Monte Sido, just across the border 
line between the States of Sao Paulo and Minas Geraes. The measured 
distance by straight line is given at 23 kilometers (14 miles), but by 
even the best road available it was much longer and took many hours 
of hard travel to cover. Monte Sido is one of the parishes (freguezias) 
of the municipality of Ouro Fino, and is only a small town which had 
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local significance when State boundaries were of more importance 
than they are at present, but which will grow now as the railway 
develops the place. The travelers enjoyed it, however, because— 


at Monte Siac we were given a great reception; immediately on hearing of our arrival 
the girls’ school and the boys’ school both gave their pupils a half holiday so that they 
might have an opportunity to see the car. So enthusiastic were the people themselves, 
both old and young, that the school girls, all in uniform, grouped themselves by the 
side of the car to be photographed, while one man let off skyrockets in our honor in 
front of the hotel. 

We then ran on to Ouro Fino, which we reached after much hard work. The roads 
were very narrow and had a rut about 2 feet wide and 2 feet deep on one side, asa rule. 














IN POUSO ALEGRE, STATE OF MINAS GERAES, BRAZIL. 


The city of Pouso Alegre is beautifully situated in the midst of a well-developed agricultural dis- 
trict. It has fine public buildings and schools, and even a municipal theater. The streets are 
well kept and offer easy running for a machine. 


It was quite startling to have the wheels of the car fall suddenly sidewise into such a 
deep hole, and such a drop also formed a severe strain upon the wheels and axles of 
our machine. In many cases, where we could not straddle across such a rut, it would 
be necessary to fill it up entirely with earth. In one place a rut 250 feet long had to 
be treated in this way. 

Although the roads are bad, being suitable only for bullock wagons or mules, and 
railroad communication is altogether lacking, these small interior towns are brought 
into close touch with one another by means of several excellent telephone 
systems. It is wonderful to find, often in the cottages of the poor natives in a lonely 
part of the country, that an instrument has been fitted up and is in regular use. 

We arrived in Ouro Fino about half past 7 in the evening, and had been road con- 
structing most of the time since 4 in the morning, and were naturally very tired, dirty, 
and hungry. Weshould have been glad ofa wash, a meal, and a long sleep, but public 
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enthusiasm would not permit us to rest. We sat down in the parlor of the house of the 
man who was to entertain us, and talked and talked, partaking of the inevitable 
black coffee which in Brazil is offered to a guest at any hour of the day or night. About 
9 o’clock a mild suggestion was made that we might like to wash, and after that, we 
were requested by the chief citizens of the town to perform a service to the community - 
at large. We were asked to meet the president elect of the State of Minas Geraes on 
hisarrival by rail at 11 0’ clock that night, and to take him home on the automobile. We 
tried to get out of it, as we were so very tired, but after having had supper at about half- 
past 10, we felt somewhat better, and agreed todo so. The car was backed up against 
the depot, and after a short time the special train, bearing the president elect, steamed 
into the station. The band began to play, complimentary addresses were read, and 
his excellency came through the depot and got on the car, wondering, no doubt, at 








A COUNTRY ROAD IN THE STATE OF MINAS GERAES, BRAZIL. 


When the streets of a city are left behind, the rougher roads of the country district are the only 
i. highways. Some of them are passable, but others are so irregular that they must be first made 
_ Over in places before an automobile can run over them. 


finding such a vehicle provided for him. We started off, and as there was a nice 
flat stretch just outside the station, the car simply could not resist the temptation to 
show off her speed capabilities, and we let her go at about 40 miles an hour. Un- 
fortunately, this left the populace, with the band still playing, way in the rear, 
so that on the whole our assistance in the way of giving him a triumphal reception 
was not quite so joyfully welcomed by the Ourofinenses as it might have been. 


Ouro Fino has been a city since 1880, and the municipality, includ- 
ing, of course, the city proper, has a population of about 30,000. 
The buildings are solidly and even elegantly constructed, there being 
among others a fine theater of which the people are justly proud. 
South of the city are the well known thermal springs of Caldas, and 
the region round about, while given principally to the growing of 
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coffee, has a high reputation for its dairy products. The people of 
Ouro Fino are noted for their affability and hospitality, and since the 
opening of the railway, by which Ouro Fino has now secured through 
connection with both Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, about 500 kilo- 
meters (310 miles) to the east, this district is becoming better known. 
As the name implies, fine gold was once found in the neighborhood. 
Pouso Alegre was the next stop of the tourists. This city is one 
of the most beautiful spots in the southern part of the State of Minas 
Geraes. The River Mandut passes close to the town, and adds to the 
charm and the fertility of the district. The population of the munici- 





THE AUTOMOBILE CROSSING A STREAM IN THE INTERIOR OF BRAZIL. 


The smaller streams in Latin America seldom have bridges over them, so that foot passengers, 
saddle animals, and carts must wade or ford across. The automobile is no exception to the rule, 
and any proposed trip with a machine should be organized with this feature in mind. 

pality of the same name is about 25,000, all occupied in the cultiva- 
tion of cereals, sugar cane, tobacco, cotton, and coffee, although the 
institutions of the city are fostered in good schools, public buildings 
and parks, a theater and a lecture hall as well. 

The route now turned southward, and the travelers halted for a 
needed rest at the town of Cambuhy, still in the State of Sao Paulo, 
and within the municipality of Jaguary, which was visited later, 
but at Cambuhy they made a detour eastward, where they once more 
crossed just over the line into the State of Sao Paulo as far as the town 
of Sao Bento. This is a small place, the entire district having no 
more than about 15,000 inhabitants, but with promises of growth by 
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means of the railway that connects them with Taubaté on the Brazil- 
ian Central. Back again, after this, over the same road to Cambuhy, 
they proceeded southward to Jaguary, again in the State of Minas 
Geraes, where another stop for rest was made. 

Jaguary is a city dating back to 1766, although its charter was 
formally granted in 1868. It les 813 meters (2,667 feet) above sea 
level, and is distant from Rio de Janeiro about 400 kilometers (250 
miles), and somewhat closer to Sio Paulo, the railway station on the 
line connecting the two cities, being 75 kilometers (47 miles) away. 
The country roundabout, like most of that through which the car 

















NEAR POUSO ALEGRE, STATE OF MINAS GERAES, BRAZIL, 


Roads may be so unavailable for an automobile that it is wiser to leave the highway and to cut 
across country through fields or thin woods. In such a case going may not be bad if great 
impediments like trees, rocks, or thickets can be avoided. 

passed, is agricultural, coffee taking a prominent part, but cereals 
and vegetables also are cultivated. The population is not large, not 
over 3,000 in the town, but the municipality spreads over four 
well-settled parishes. By the next stage they reached Santa Rita 
da Extrema, on the border between the two States (Sao Paulo and 
Minas Geraes). 

The next and final stop, where also the journey ended, was Bragang¢a. 
This completed the 500 kilometers trip and, considering the diffi- 
culties encountered and the frequent detentions for social purposes, 
was a fair amount of travel. The day’s run averaged about 22 
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kilometers (13 miles), and, although undoubtedly slow, it is, never- 
theless, about equal to the movement of an oxcart over the same 
character of road. It may not equal the pace of a pack mule, who 
in Latin America goes ahead at the proverbial rate of about 3 miles 
an hour, which, if a day is counted as of 10 hours, brings the average 
to something like 30 miles from beginning to the end of any trip 
longer than two days. Even considering the state of these primitive 
roads, greater acquaintance with them and the simplest of repairs at 
little cost would add 100 per cent or more to the efficiency of a 








SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES IN Oe LENS IN THE INTERIOR OF LATIN 
AMERICA. 


Many roads have been used for years by heavy two-wheeled carts, which are sure to wear a deep 
rut on one side or the other of them. Oxen may be able to pull the vehicle out of trouble, but 
the strain on an automobile is too great for safety. In such a case it is necessary to fill in the rut 
to make it on a comparative level with the road, or in emergency to haul the machine forward 
by the best traction power at hand. 

machine. If once the intelligence of the people and their ambition 
were aroused to an understanding of the advantages of the auto- 
mobile in all phases of their daily life, they would not be slow to 
improve their roads to the requirements of a low-powered car. The 
need for smooth and graded highways would be recognized later, 
and when that time came and the roads were improved to that 
standard there would be opened to the world in practically every 
portion of Latin America a wealth of opportunity for travel, as far 
as beauty of scenery, charm of people, and subject for serious study 
are concerned, that would rival many sections of Europe. 
96501—Bull. 6—11——3 
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The country traversed was agricultural. Its products were coffee, 
with the cereals, vegetables, and fruits. All of these must be trans- 
ported to market, and the greater the distance from the railway the 
stronger becomes the necessity to place them quickly and unspoiled 
before the consumer. The farmer may be conservative, but he is not 
altogether asleep, and as the Governments of Latin America are 
generally willing to back him in any worthy desire for improvement, 
it is certain that more pioneer work of this kind will produce good 
results. 

The author of the letter concludes by saying that— 
we were proud of having run the car on all those terrible roads, uphill and through 
streams, and all without tire trouble or any serious mishap whatever. The car was 
of American manufacture and burned kerosene as fuel, an essential point when visiting 
out-of-the-way places where gasoline is unobtainable. It was a regular touring car, 
but the rear seats were removed and a large box fitted up instead to hold the tools and 
baggage. It was the first time the people in that part had ever seen an automobile, 
and sometimes they hardly knew what to make of it, although they are intelligent 
and were quick to pick up the good points of the machine. In the one or two places 
where there was no public illumination we had to use our searchlight, thus earning 
for our car the title of the ‘‘fire-eyed devil.” 

But just as the “devil wagon”’ in this part of the world has passed 
the stage of being a ridiculed curiosity and has become valued for 
what it can accomplish in lightening man’s daily toil, so in the less 
frequented areas of America it needs only to be introduced to be 
appreciated, and good roads will follow as a matter of course. 
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No traveler in Cuba should fail to visit Nipe Bay. In Havana, Camaguey, San- 
tiago, he sees the Cuba of yesterday, picturesque and hoary, persisting yet alongside 
the Cuba of to-day, busy and alert; but at Nipe Bay he glimpses the Cuba of to- 
morrow, embodied in gigantic enterprises which spring up the instant capital touches 
with the magic wand of industry the prolific possibilities with which Nature has 
endowed eastern Cuba—‘‘Through the Land of Promise.”’ 

On the summit of the Pinales Mountains (alias the Nipe or the 
Mayari range, on the north shore of Oriente Province in Cuba), at 
an altitude of 1,900 feet above the level of the sea, there is a hotel— 
The Pines—from the veranda of which guests overlook a panorama 
the like of which is not elsewhere in Cuba, nor probably in all the 
world. 

The mountain ridge rises abruptly from flatlands about the Bay 
of Nipe. Therefore from its top the view is unobstructed over all 
that great landlocked harbor, beyond it to Banes Bay, and even 
farther; the radius of vision is 25 or 30 miles. Within that radius, 
laid like a colored map spread for inspection, one sees—in Central 
Boston at Banes—the second largest sugar mill in Cuba, surrounded 
by far-reaching fields of cane intended to feed its gormand crushers; 
and, at Saetia, the largest fruit plantation in the island, with 6,000 
acres of banana groves, to say nothing of citrus-fruit orchards, 
pineapple fields, sugar cane, and immense possibility for further 
development in uncultivated portions of the 40,000 acres the 
Dumois-Nipe Company own. At the nearer edge of Nipe Bay, flat 
(as seen from that height) and crossed with fire lines till it resembles 
green checked gingham cloth, is Preston, the sister sugar estate to 
Boston; on a promontory projecting into the water is its mill, with 
a red-roofed town laid out in neat rows all about it. The 23,000 
acres of cane in its fields plus the 25,000 acres which supply Boston 
together constitute the largest area of sugar cane grown under 
administration in this country. 

Neither the Nipe Bay Company, which owns Preston, or the 
United Fruit Company, which owns Boston, has any colonos. Closer 
still, at the foot of the mountain range, is the old town of Mayari, 
on a bluff above the sinuous Mayari River. Its banks were the 
first vegas Europeans cultivated in Cuba; they are still famous for 
fifth-grade tobacco, a strong quality, exported principally to Ger- 
many for use in domestic manufactures there. To the right, as one 





a By I. A. Wrieut, Editor, The Cuba Magazine. 
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looks down, seen through a pall of smoke, is Felton, the Spanish- 
American Iron Company’s town, grown up around a great electric 
powerhouse, a model machine shop it operates, and the unique 
nodulizing plant, with very modern improvements in feeding and 
handling, wherein is treated iron ore brought down to it over inclines 
and by railroad from the mines at Woodfred, where the hotel, The 
Pines, is situated. This is one of the greatest mining enterprises 
in the world. The iron deposits cover more than 40 square miles- 
The average depth is estimated at 15 feet. The ore is about 58 
per cent iron. Across the bay again, at the far left, is Antilla, the 
northern terminus of the Cuba Railroad, which places all this region 
in communication with the rest of Cuba, just as Munson Liners from 
New York and tramp steamers from everywhere keep it in touch, 
through Antilla, with the world in general. 

In brief, as one looks down from the veranda of the hotel there 
at Woodfred one sees investment that has been made within the 
last 12 years (most of it within the last 8) to an approximate tota 
of $60,000,000. It is United States money. 

For mile on mile without the boundaries of the lands held by the 
five great foreign companies named, thick forest extends, rarely 
broken by any clearing, passable only over trails macheted through 
thick jungle. Strange knotted tendrils hang from the tree tops; 
burrs and seed pods resembling unpleasant insects are thick in the 
shubbery. From hiding in the tops of majaguas and cedars, or 
among the foliage of native limes and wild orange trees, yellow with 
their fruit, sleek black and very handsome brown birds send forth 
their curious, resentful comment. It is difficult to believe, despite 
vicious appearances, that there is nothing desperately evil here. 
There are no dangerous animals. The wild dog and the little boar 
are more fearful of man than he of them. There are no deadly 
plants. Only the guao tree is shunned. This wilderness is the 
property of Cuban and Spanish owners who have, as yet, under- 
taken no development whatsoever. 

The Nipe Bay country is accessible by boat: The Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company maintaining a direct weekly service from New York; 
Munson Line steamers carrying passengers and freight to and from 
New York; Herrera coasters plying all along the north shore; fruiters; 
tramps chartered to transport sugar and ore; Cuban sailing craft of 
every pattern—all enter, some regularly, others irregularly, as traffic 
makes it profitable. It is accessible by rail, from other points in Cuba, 
via a branch of the Cuba Railroad which strikes north from Alto 
Cedro, on the trunk line between Havana and Santiago de Cuba, over 
an intervening distance of 31 miles. 

From Alto Cedro to Antilla the railroad tracks run through woods 
so thick the train appears to thread a narrow aisle; the jungle seems 
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to be with difficulty held back from closing over the rails like green 
waves engulfing metal ribbons thrown to them. Section houses 
have all the appearance of being about to disappear in an onrushing 
sea of vegetation. 








STORM BREWING ON NIPE BAY. 


At Dumois the Cuba Railroad crosses the United Fruit Company’s 
private narrow-guage line connecting that junction with the town of 
Banes, with the mill, with plantation headquarters—in fact, with 
every part of Central Boston. The United Fruit Company operates 





THE FIRST INCLINE OUT OF PIEDRA GORDA ON THE WAY TO WOODFRED, 


The Valley of Mayari lying at the foot of the hill, 
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a mail train between Dumois and Banes; cars in which a few rough 
seats are arranged meet thetrain from Alto Cedro, in which employees, 
laborers, and, in truth, all others who wish to make the trip are at 
liberty to do so. 

The route followed between Dumois and Banes, 25 miles over 
United Fruit Company lands, is an are of a great circle. From low 
hills, on one hand, where the haze lies irridescent in hollow and on 
height, to low hills, on the other hand, no less varied in their hues, 
there are cane fields. When the writer saw them, at the commence- 





RAILROAD FROM PIEDRA GORDA TO WOODFRED. 


The second incline along this route is here shown. 


ment of a grinding season, they grew rank and succulently green. 
At one point a bared brown patch in a field corner showed where 
the guampara (cane-cutter’s knife) had been at work, and a loaded 
cane train, rattling past with right of way over even the manager’s 
special, was further indication that the zafra was on. 

Here and there, in the course of the journey from Dumois to Banes, 
the train passes buildings and groups of buildings. There are 
several settlements within plantation limits. There are railway 
stations at junctions and sidings; the movement of all traffic is 
regulated from a central dispatcher’s office at Banes by means of a 
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telephone system and a blackboard chart of the estate whereon a 
peg indicates the exact position at the moment of every wheel of 
stock rolling. 

At Tacajo, a settlement which is the center of lands the United 
Fruit Company recently acquired, is an orchard of citrus fruit trees 
some 200 acres in extent. It is now five or six years old and is in 
plentiful bearing. The trees, however, have not been properly cared 
for; the fruit is not of the quality or the appearance it should be. 
Though thousands of boxes of fruit might be gathered, no foreign 
shipments are being made because expenses, favorable as transporta- 
tion facilities would appear to be, are considered too high, in com- 
parison with prices this fruit brings, to make the business remuner- 
ative. There is some local sale. This grove was planted five or 
six years ago by former owners of all this property, Messrs. Dumois 
representing, at the time they sold, the Banes and Sama Fruit Com- 
panies, growers and shippers of bananas. They had come into the 
region about 10 years before (that is, about 1889), and, out of primeval 
forest, developed a banana plantation which drew fleets of fruiters 
into Banes Bay to carry away, one season, a million and a half 
bunches. 

In 1899 the United Fruit Company, as it exists to-day, resulted 
from a combination of interests and the purchase of still others, 
among them the Banes and Sama Companies. 

The United Fruit Company proposed to continue the banana busi- 
ness at Banes, and did so continue it until experience demonstrated 
that it was not as profitable as had been anticipated. Cane then 
began to make its appearance in the fields; in 1901 a mill, just 
erected, commenced grinding; and in 1906 the cane fields closed over 
the last of the banana groves. Fruit was completely abandoned. 
The place was made a sugar plantation and given the name of 
Central Boston. 

The plantation comprises about 90,000 acres lying all about Banes 
Bay and touching the neighboring bay of Nipe. Of these, 25,000 
acres are under cane; the company purchases the product of 1,500 
acres of other cane grown by adjoining neighbors, making a total of 
26,500 acres of land producing cane for the consumption of Boston 
mill, which is converting it into 400,000 or 425,000 bags of sugar 
during the present grinding season. 

To handle this crop, the company employs while the grinding is in 
progress about 5,000 persons, of all classes, colors, and nationalities. 
In the “‘dead season”’ their number dwindles to 1,000 or 1,500, busied 
in the work of cultivation, repairs, and the general preparation mill, 
fields, and equipment must undergo. 

Fifteen thousand acres of the company’s land is pasture, planted 
to guinea and para grass. The company owns 4,400 head of stock, 
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horses, mules, oxen, and a few Mysore bulls, used for cross-breeding 
with native cows. The Mysore is a large, strong draft animal; he 
resists drought and he travels fast. Crossing with native cows 
endows his progeny with the additional good quality of tractability. - 

The company owns 250 oxcarts, made in its own shops, used to 
haul the cane from field to railway. 

To transport it from fields to mill, the company operates 100 miles 
of private railway; the rolling stock consists of 640 cane cars (there 
are also merchandise cars, ballast cars, etc.) and 17 locomotives, 
including 2 curious inspection engines (the ciguefias). 





DUMPING A CAR. 


72 tons handled like a wheelbarrow. 


There is also an ocean-going tug needed to pull steamers in and 
out the tortuous channel, which is the only entrance to Banes Bay: 
There is also a small steam launch for work inside the harbor. 

The company maintains a hospital. It has a fever ward, a surgical 
ward, and an isolated ward for infectious cases; there is a woman’s 
department. The operating room is completely equipped. There 
is little sickness at Boston. Some years ago an epidemic of typhoid 
occurred, since which date the company has supplied pure drinking 
water, pumped from the very source of the Banes River and distrib- 
uted by train and cart to man and beast, no matter in what far part 
of the plantation employed. 
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There is a school open to the children of employees. It occupies a 
company building in the village, where the mill hands reside, close 
under the walls of the sugar mill itself. The teacher, paid by the 
company, is head and shoulders above the average public-school 
teacher in Cuba. He is an educated, cultured gentleman. There 
are two departments in the school—one for girls and one for boys. 
The average combined attendance is, say, 60 pupils. The instruc- 
tion given is directed toward making the girls intelligent and cleanly 
homekeepers. The training afforded the boys is intended to form 
them into competent employees. There are grassy playgrounds 
beside the schoolhouse; gymnastics are taught and the boys are 


SAL So ASE 





EN ROUTE FROM FELTON TO THE INCLINE. 


exercised by way of military drill. On exhibition and holidays 
they appear in uniform, on which occasions the little girls all wear 
white dresses and gay ribbons. No advantage the company offers 
its employees is more appreciated than this really excellent school. 
Plantation headquarters are just across the river from the native 
village of Banes. Here are machine and car shops, the sawmill, the 
railroad offices, the stores, manager’s office, and the offices of heads 
of departments. Employees’ residences stand along both sides of a 
clean, graded street where shade trees are planted.“3 Facing on this 
street is a ball ground, where the children romp. There are also 
tennis courts. Opposite the main office building is a park in which 
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a gardener, trained in the Government experimental station in 
Jamaica, has brought forth beautiful flowers, in well-ordered beds 
and groups; there is a little fountain around which water lilies float. 

The company maintains a principal store with six branches, scat- 
tered among villages and settlements over the plantation (at the port, 
at the mill, at Los Angeles, at Guira, at Tacajo, at Negritos). It 
handles general merchandise. The company operates the store 
department not, primarily, to make money, but to assure a ready 
supply of all things needful. In evidence, American shoes of first- 
class makes may be purchased at the company store at less than their 
retail price within the United States. Employees are free to pat- 
ronize the company stores or to buy elsewhere; across the river in 
the native village there are competitive establishments. 

The village of Banes has about 4,000 inhabitants. 

There is a post office, a rural guard station (garrison, 25 men, not 
including a small outpost at Tajaco). The post office and rural guard 
quarters are on company land in buildings the company provides. 

The company pays its own force of 20 field guards. These men 
are licensed to bear arms on the agreement that they are liable to the 
call of local authorities in any case of trouble. This arrangement is 
usual on the sugar estates of Cuba. 

The general manager’s residence and the company guest house are 
at Embarcadero. They face the bay; from their wide porches the 
visitor looks out over a sheet of water wonderfully beautiful, seen 
through the fringe-like foliage of a row of coconut palms. 

Within sight and hearing, across the water,-on another point of 
land extending into the bay, is the heart of the plantation—the mill 
itself. Prosaic and dingily gray in the day, it shines at night with 
the thousand are lights that keep it bright as noon; all through the 
night watches the steady roar of its machinery resounds. Its whistle, 
calling shifts of men on and off, echoes in the far hills. To it astoa 
magnet the cane trains come by land and the sugar ships by sea. 

This mill began work in 1901 with a production of 59,000 bags; in 
1909 it manufactured 373,500 bags; in 1910 it plans to make 
400,000 to 425,000 bags of sugar, a production second only in Cuba 
to Chaparra, the largest factory in the world. The machinery in the 
house is of American make, excepting some crystallizers from Ger- 
many. The foundations are laid for an enlargement of the mill. 
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LTHOUGH perhaps less is known of the Republic of 
Honduras than of any other Central American country, 
yet the widespread interest which is at present being 
manifested in this country is destined to mark for it a 

new chapter in the history of its progress and development. With 
the appointment of Dr. Francisco BERTRAND as Provisional Presi- 





TEGUCIGALPA, CAPITAL OF THE REPUBLIC OF HONDURAS. 


The picturesque Picacho towering in the background. 


dent of the Republic, there has developed within the country a 
renewed spirit of hope and optimism bent on uniting and harmoniz- 
ing the various elements in its new lease of life. 

The rich mineral resources of the country, the splendid oppor- 
tunities for agricultural development, and the industrial possibilities 
have for many years attracted the outside world. But it is only 
within a comparatively short time, however, that the real stimulus 
has been given to the proper exploitation and development of its 
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potentialities. Yet sufficient progress has already been made to 
have created a growing demand for detailed information concerning 
the latent wealth and power of Honduras. 

In point of size Honduras ranks third in the group of Central 
American Republics. It has an area of 46,250 square miles, an 
extent equal to the combined areas of the States of Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island. The country is politically divided into 16 Depart- 
ments and 1 Territory, 
which are further subdi- 
vided into districts. The 
estimated population of 
the Republic is about 
745,000. As yet there is 
no chain of intersecting 
railways closely connect- 
ing these various Depart- 
ments—in fact, railroad 
construction and develop- 
ment in Honduras is still 
in its infancy—but a care- 
ful study of conditions has 
been made possible by 
means of trips on horse- 
back into the interior 
country. Such visits have 
been made by the energetic 
United States Consul, 
ARMINIUS T. HAEBERLE, 
stationed at Tegucigalpa, 





ARMINIUS T. HAEBERLE, UNITED STATES CON- and Many eraphiec, as 
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SLUR ce A SKCTOLONCA UR EMONT DIRE well as instructive, reports 


Mr. Haeberle was born in St. Louis, Mo., 1874, and was edu- : 
cated at Elmhurst College and Wiese nation peri, have come from his pen 
After teaching school several years, Mr. Haeberle was ap- O70 y 
pointed vice director of the Institute Ingles at Santiago, describing them. From 


consul at Manzanillo, Mexico, after examination, and on Il quoting many striking 

January 11, 1910, was transferred to his present post. pa ra eraphs. 

In one of his advices Mr. HarBerRte makes this interesting com- 
ment on the Capital of the Republic: 


Tegucigalpa is far up in the mountains at an elevation of almost 3,500 feet, accord- 
ing to the most recent measurements, and the home of 13,890 ‘‘souls,’’ according to 
the latest census of 1910, a delightful place in the Tropics, where every prospect 
pleases, with an abundance of sunshine from October until May, and with “‘patios”’ 
full of flowers all the year round; with glowing sunsets and cool nights. It is about a 
three days’ ride (on mule back) from the lowlands on the south coast, and a six days’ 
journey, using the same form of locomotion, from Puerto Cortes on the north coast. 
The hotel accommodations in the capital are not the best. But with the granting of 
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certain privileges by the Government, not only could a hotel be successfully managed, 
but wayside inns could also be established along the road, which travelers would 

- gladly patronize. Aside from the poor accommodations along the road, a six days’ 
ride in the saddle through interminable pine forests and over picturesque mountain 
trails would be for many an office man a healthful and pleasant change from the usual 
conveniences of modern transportation. 

Teeucigalpa signifies ‘‘The Hills of Silver.”’ The remarkable faculty of the Span- 
iards to discover the hidden treasures of the earth is a recorded fact of history, and in 
1578 the gleam and dream of the hills of silver led them across unknown mountain 
ranges and became responsible for the founding of this city, which became the capital 
of the country in 1880. 


After Tegucigalpa the Department of Comayagua looms up as the 
next most progressive section, because of its immediate prospect of 
development. Moreover, the capital of the Department, Comayagua, 


, ; 





CADETS AT TEGUCIGALPA. 


Company of cadets under the leadership of Col. Luis Oyarzun. 


merits especial comment, as it seems the most logical place to become 
either the terminus of a railway from the north coast, or the most 
active industrial, commercial, and railway center and distributing 
point for the long-looked-for Interoceanic Railway to connect the 
north and south coasts of Honduras. 

In order to thoroughly study this Department, Mr. HArBERLE, in 
company with another American, made one of his noted mule-back 
trips, which he so carefully describes as follows: 

This Department has a population of about 25,000, is about 92 miles long from north 
to south, and 75 miles wide from east to west. It is composed of 6 districts—Comay- 
agua, San Antonio, El Rosario, Meambar, Siguatepeque, and Cabanas. Although it 
is chiefly an agricultural district, it also possesses considerable mineral wealth, there 


being 55 gold mines, 10 gold and silver mines, 8 silver mines, 20 gold, silver, and 
copper mines, 3 gold and copper mines, and 1 gold, silver, and iron mine. 
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According to information received from the Governor of Comayagua there are 4,532 
acres of land under cultivation where corn, beans, rice, coffee, and sugar cane are 
raised, and 2,167 acres of land covered with para, guinea, and gamalote grasses. The 
entire Department has only 54 matriculated agriculturists. There are 75 cattle ranches, 
the cattle being estimated as 53,934. The cattle are allowed to graze in the valley - 
during the wet season, but are driven into the mountains during the dry. The fear of 
revolutions is a disturbing element in connection with the raising of cattle, and espe- 
cially discouraging to those who have imported expensive cattle for breeding purposes. 

The valleys of the Department of Comayagua are Comayagua, Siguatepeque, 
Maniani, and Rio Chiquito, the most important being the two first named. 


The Consul then enters into a detailed account of the fertile valley 
of Siguatepeque. Commenting extensively on its rich soil, abun- 





NEW BRIDGE CONNECTING TEGUCIGALPA AND COMEYAGUELA. 


Virtually one city, although governed as separate municipalities. Bridge made of stone, costing 149,635 
pesos, and called Puente Mallal. 


dant vegetation, and alluring possibilities with the introduction of 
modern agricultural methods, he continues: 


Siguatepeque lies 30 miles northwest of Comayagua and is separated from it by a 
high range of mountains called Coconita and Cocona. It is a three days’ ride from 
Pimienta, the terminus of the railway, 57 miles from Puerto Cortes. At present a new 
cart road is under construction leading from the valley to Lake Yojoa, which is but a 
short distance from the valley, and another is being constructed from Pimienta to the 
northern part of this lake. The intention is to place boats on Lake Yojoa, which is 
about 25 miles long and 8 miles wide, and carry freight as well as passengers across 
the lake, thus reducing the distance considerably from Siguatepeque to the north coast, 
making it comparatively easy to reach the interior. Lake Yojoa, said to be a beau- 
tiful lake, is in a most fertile region, and if this plan is carried into execution, this 
fertile region will be developed, Siguatepeque will find a market for its products, and 
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possibly attract tourists to see the beauties of the lake, to hunt and fish there, or go to 
the valley as a summer or winter resort. 

Siguatepeque was suggested as a suitable place to establish the capital of the Central 
American Federation when this idea was considered several years ago. Considering 
everything it seems to be one of the best valleys of the Republic. With an elevation 
of over 3,000 feet, the climate is excellent. It is an ideal place for a large city, and 
its proximity to the coast (after proper connections have been established) and to the 
valley and city of Comayagua and its productiveness insure for it a future. 

Tobacco, coffee, sugar, and cattle are the chief products of the valley, but as there 
is no outside market for these, only enough to meet local demands is raised. These 
products are not raised in the valley itself, but on the hillsides, the largest coffee 
plantation visited being two hours’ ride up the hills from the town. 

It was impossible to ascertain the English names of the many different trees on 
account of the local terms used in describing them. Thus, there are the liquid amber, 





COMAYAGUA VALLEY, HONDURAS. 


The city of Comayagua was the early capital of the Republic. 


with leaves like the maple and exuding an oil used for wounds; the mahogany, the 
cedar, the wild fig, the ‘‘funera,’”’ a dark hardwood, the wild plum, the Santa Maria, 
the ash, the vara de obispo (bishop’s staff), the pata tigre (tiger’s paw), a hardwood, 
and the guachipilin (diphisa robinoides). 

The level part of this well-watered valley is about 3 miles in length and 2 in width, 
but, including the rolling part, which is now covered with timber, the entire length 
from east to west is 12 miles, with a width varying from 4 to 6 miles. The soil varies 
from 10 inches to 2 feet, and is generally of a dark loam, with a layer of clay underneath. 

The little town of Siguatepeque lying in the eastern part of the valley presents an 
unusually neat and clean aspect. It has about 1,000 inhabitants. The houses are 
surrounded by picket fences instead of the usual adobe wall. While little is raised 
in the level part of the valley, the gardens of some of the foreigners show the possi- 
bility ofagriculture. Vegetables, fruits, etc., are grown with excellent results. Look- 
ing down from the hills, as one descends into the valley, one notices nothing but the 
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level tract of land sleeping in absolute peace, where one would expect life and activity 
cultivated fields, and orchards of all kinds. 

Instead of cultivating the valleys, however, farming is carried on in the montanas, 
or hills, where the vegetation is dense and the soil very fertile. The idea is that 
there is a larger range, and that it is not necessary to fight the grass, for which the native 
plows are not strong enough. A small patch of ground is cleared and burned, thus 
destroying all weeds. The corn is then planted and grows well. But as the grass 
begins to grow the next year the patch is abandoned and another is burned instead. 
After several years, when the vegetation is sufficiently abundant to be burned down 
the original patch is returned to. In the valleys the range is not sufficiently great 





THE MINING TOWN OF SAN JUANCITO. 


This celebrated mine of San Juancito, situated about 20 miles from Tegucigalpa, the capital of Honduras, 
is one of the best-known mines in Central America. It has produced since 1882 over $15,000,000. In 
spite of the distance from transportation and commercial centers, it has been kept in good condition, 
and every effort is made to maintain a high standard. 


to permit this roaming way of farming, and so places easy of access are neglected for 
such as would naturally be considered unfit for agricultural purposes on account of 
their inaccessibility. 

It will thus be seen that agricultural methods in this country are very crude; but. 
it must be remembered that farming is not conducted on a large scale. Hach farmer 
raises merely enough to supply his personal or the local demand, and the most primitive: 
methods are sufficient in most cases to supply the local markets. This, however, is not. 
always the case. Sometimes there is a scarcity of certain articles at a certain place, 
and the prices therefore fluctuate at times, although there may be a great supply of 
the same article not far away. 
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At this point, we are furnished with a brief outline of how the 
famous ‘‘Panama”’ hats of Honduras are made. 


As a rule, there are no hats made in Siguatepeque, Santa Barbara being the center 
of this industry. About 15,000 of these hats are made annually by the women of 
Santa Barbara. The palm leaf, from which they are made, is called “junco.’’ The 
most tender leaves are selected and exposed to sulphur smoke, moisture, and the rays 
of the sun. The price is about 18 cents gold for two dozen leaves, the amount 
needed for one hat. It takes about two weeks to make an ordinary hat and one 
month to make a fine one. 

A round block, called “horma,’’ is used as a form for making the crown. After this 
part is finished a table is used, provided with one or more holes, into which the crown 





HAULING HEAVY MACHINERY TO THE SAN JUANCITO MINE, NEAR TEGUCIGALPA, 
HONDURAS. 


There is a good cart road from San Lorenzo, on the Pacific side of Honduras, to the capital, Te ucigalpa, 
but from this point to the mine, about 20 miles, the company has constructed its own road. Over most 
of the highway automobiles have gone, but on the more mountainous road animal traction is still nec- 
essary. The heaviest machinery is, however, transported to the mouth of the mine, so that it is 
equipped with the most modern methods for all mining processes. 


is dropped and the rim woven on top of the table. These hats are sold at from $1.20 to 
$14, according to their quality. They are made during the wet season, as the straw 
breaks during the dry. Even in the wet season a damp cloth is constantly used to 
moisten the straw while weaving. When they are finished, they are placed in a large 
box and again subjected to sulphur fumes, after which they are ready for the market. 

The quaint and picturesque town of Comayagua was also visited 
by Mr. Harserye. This ancient capital of Honduras, is now a small 
place of about 7,000 inhabitants, and still bears the vestiges of an 
earlier civilization. The remnants of waterworks, the cathedral, 302 
years old, with elaborate stuccowork, and containing, as believed by 
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many of the residents, a painting by Murix1o; the old massive ruins 
with ancient inscriptions, one of which bears the date of 1741, all 
point to a flourishing past. Of this place he writes: 


This town is in the very center of Honduras, and of the fertile valley, which, accord- 
ing to official sources at Comayagua, is 42 miles from north to south and 24 miles from 
east to west. 

The capital is situated between two rivers, the Chiquito, which rises in the moun- 
tains to the east and empties into the Humuya, the second river, passing west of the 
town and forming a tributary of the Ulua, one of the large rivers of Honduras, which 
empties into the Atlantic. The elevation of this valley is given as 1,900 feet, and it 
is therefore hotter than the Valley of Siguatepeque. 





COUNTRY HOUSE AT ZAMORANO, HONDURAS. 


The attractive interior patio. 


Little has been done to make use of its fertility, and only occasionally one sees a 
cultivated field from the main road. But here again the native method of farming 
must be taken into consideration, and while there are vast tracts of unused land in 
the lower part, and it seems as if this large stretch was almost uninhabited, the hills 
show the fields where the native products are raised. 

With modern methods beautiful fields could flourish where now the carbon, corni- 
zuela, biscuite, and other native trees grow wild. 

It may not be amiss to state that very few milk products are manufactured in this 
country, excepting some cheese, which is made in a very crude way. Canned butter 
must be relied upon exclusively. This is mostly imported from Denmark, and even 
the best brands are unsatisfactory. An excellent business in milk products could be 
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worked up, as is the case in the neighboring Republic of Nicaragua. The Revista 
Economica estimates that an income amounting to $700,000 gold could be had from 
this source. This estimate is based on Nicaraguan statistics, and it must be remem- 
bered that the cows of this country yield very little milk. The best milch cows will 
give at the most 5 bottles of 15 ounces each, according to the local way of measur- 
ing, while the usual amount is from | to 2 bottles of 15 ounces each. A good 
milch cow is valued at about $13 gold and the milk sells for 4 to 5 cents gold per bottle. 

The principal products of this valley are sugar cane, coffee, corn, beans, sarsapa- 
rilla, some rubber, the vanilla bean, and mescal, or pita plants. Very little attention 
is paid to cacao, although this.could also be raised in large quantities, as well as the 
indigo plant. The markets for these products are San Pedro Sula and Tegucigalpa. 





IRRIGATION AT ZAMORANO, HONDURAS. 


Irrigating the first modern sugar-cane plantation in the interior of Honduras. 


On account of the heavy export duties and cost of freight to the coast, comparati Vely 
little is exported to other countries. Other products are tobacco at El Rosario, La 
Mision, Taulabe, and Jaitique. Coffee is raised in large quantities at La Libertad 
and Taulabe. Rice is cultivated at El Rosario, El] Espino, and Chapulistagua. 

There is a large variety of trees, but as they go by their native names alone their 
general designations and classes could not be given without proper investigation, 
which would have taken more time than could have been spared. Medical plants 
abound, among which may be mentioned rhubarb, ipecac, balsam, manzanilla, violet 
herb, lanilla, and guaco. 

The valley being traversed by no fewer than 19 streams, has an abundance of water, 
which might be used for motive power. 
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There is at present a distillery of ‘‘guaro,”’ or native rum, very near the town. 

The manager informed me that it costs about 3 cents gold per bottle of 18 ounces to 
manufacture this liquor, and that the Government pays 7 cents therefor and sells the 
same for about 60 cents gold. The factory turns out from 300 to 400 bottles per day. 
Guaro is made of sugar cane, for which the different varieties can be used. This is 
left to ferment for 24 to 30 hours, and is then distilled, the weaker and stronger liquor 
being blended in such a way as to give 21° Cartier, the required strength for the market. 

The manufacture of guaro is a Government monopoly, from which a revenue of 
about $400,000 is annually derived. The Government awards contracts for a period 
of one year in different districts, and the manufacturer is subject to a fine if the terms 
of the contract are not fulfilled. The distiller is obliged to send the product to any 
part of the district designated by the Government, and inspectors examine the ship- 





EN ROUTE FROM SAN LORENZO TO AMAPALA. 


Gliding through dreamland, going from San Lorenzo on the mainland to the Port of Amapala on Tiger 
Island, Honduras. 


ments as to quantity and strength at the point of destination, comparing them with the 
invoice. 

In the valley is a brick and tile factory which can turn out about 400 bricks and 
500 tiles per day; merely enough are made to meet local demands. 


Leaving Comayagua, the party started for the town of La Paz, 
capital of the Department of the same name. This town has about 
6,000 inhabitants, with almost as many houses, and is said to have 
been founded in 1792 under the name of the Valley of the Rocks. 
The Department of La Paz was organized in 1869. It has a popula- 
tion estimated at 25,000 and an area of 2,600 square kilometers. 
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The principal subdivisions are: La Paz, Marcala, and Opotoro. 
Referring to the farms and products of this Department, he says: 


La Paz has 21 farms, the number of cattle being estimated at 9,890; 708 acres are 
planted with grass, chiefly guinea. There are no large industries at La Paz. 

Among the agricultural products coffee takes the front rank, the principal plantations 
being at Marcala and Santa Maria, the former having 500 and the latter 266. The 
plantations at Marcala belong to a German firm at Amapala, and the coffee is shipped 
to Hamburg. Other plantations are as follows: La Paz, 8; Opotoro, 75; San Jose, 41; 
Puringla, 10; Chinacala, 30; Yarula, 5; Santa Lena, 10; Santa Ana, 36; Guajiquire, 
15; Aguanqueterique, 2. The coffee raised on these plantations during the fiscal year 
1908-9, according to statistics obtained at La Paz, was 1,338,888 pounds; the total 





AMAPALA, HONDURAS. 


The most important shipping point on the south coast of Honduras. 


raised in all Honduras during the same year amounting to 5,603,465 pounds..., Other 
products were corn, beans, Kaffir corn, and a small quantity of wheat. 

Another section of Honduras deserving of mention is the Yaguare 
Valley, situated about 20 miles east of Tegucigalpa. The climate 
is exceptionally equable and healthful, the elevation of the valley 
being about 2,700 feet. This district is of special interest on account 
of the progressive agricultural methods employed there, and because 
it marks the site of the most modern flour mill in Honduras as well 
as the largest rum distillery in the interior of the Republic. 

The present capacity of the flour mill is over 150 pounds of flour 
per hour. Within two months after its establishment over 50,000 
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pounds were put on the market and found ready buyers, both in 
the capital and the immediate vicinity. Native as well as imported 
wheat were used, and as a result, a stimulus has been given to the 
raising of wheat in the Department of Tegucigalpa. 
The sugar-cane industry, too, affords an excellent opportunity for 
profitable exploitation. While the sugar cane of Honduras is richer 
than the Cuban cane, it is much thinner, due to lack of proper culti- 
vation. Recently planted cane, receiving all due attention, has shown 
a great increase both in thickness and quantity. 
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WHARF AND CUSTOMHOUSE AT AMAPALA. 


Situated on the Pacific Coast of Honduras. 


Speaking of a recent trip to the port of Amapala on the south coast 
of Honduras, Mr. HaEBERLE vividly pictures the journey in the follow- 
ing terms: 


The beautiful scenery will delight you and you will enjoy the good road, for it is 
the only cart road to the capital. Finally you reach the hot lowlands and are glad to 
see San Lorenzo, a small but important town. At this place a gasoline launch belong- 
ing to a German firm transports you to Tiger Island, where you disembark at the port 
of Amapala. This little ride of several hours is always interesting, but if you ever 
glide over the moonlit wave, among the low, overhanging bows of the trees, and through 
the many narrow passageways, which appear to be Venetian streets, you will want 
to rub your eyes to know if it is reality or dreamland that you have entered. 


Summarizing, then, the existing possibilities for the productive 
exploitation and development of this country, Honduras offers, first 
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and foremost, a territory admirably adapted to the cultivation of 
sugar cane, coffee, beans, bananas, tobacco, rubber, coconuts, etc. 
Immense tracts of timber lands are available in the Departments of 
Mosquitia and Olancho, which should afford profitable investment. 
The Republic has considerable excellent agricultural and grazing 
lands which may be obtained very readily through the Government. 
And, finally, though by no means of least importance, are the mineral 
resources, rich in their variety and extent. Gold, silver, copper, iron, 
lead, zinc, tin, platinum, quicksilver, coal, are all known to occur in 
this country, and only because of inadequate means of communica- 
tion has their exploitation been retarded. The Government, how- 
ever, is now extensively engaged in road construction and repair, so 
that with labor as cheap and abundant as it is preliminary work of 
opening up mines may be carried on with comparatively small 
capital. It is perhaps not assuming too much to state that the next 
few years may see Honduras advancing with a steady and progressive 
stride toward a place and position fully commensurate with her vast 
natural resources. 
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SAN JOSE DE COSTA RICA. 


AN JOSE the beautiful, it has been called, meaning ‘‘San Jose 
de Costa Rica,’’ to distinguish it from San Jose de Guatemala, 
which latter is only a seaport on the Pacific side of the Re- 
public of Guatemala, important enough for the foreign com- 

merce of the country, but otherwise of no historic or cultural inter- 
est. The first-named San Jose is, on the other hand, one of the most 
picturesque cities of Central America, and in many ways deserves to 
be classed among the best known capitals of Latin America. 

San Jose, the Little Paris of Central America, is another title given 
it by not a few European travelers—not because of its size or cos- 
mopolitan gayety, nor for the magnificence of its boulevards, but 
because of the Latinity of its people, their artistic ambitions, and the 
grace and elegance of the feminine element of its society. Dropping 
comparisons, however, an unprejudiced study of the city will show 
many features of its municipal progress which make it worthy of 
close acquaintance. 

Costa Rica is the southernmost Republic of Central America, for 
Panama, when a department of Colombia, was politically, if not 
geographically, a portion of South America. Its area is only 23,000 
square miles, its population but 370,000, yet the people are remark- 
ably advanced, educationally speaking. They assert that they have 
more school-teachers than soldiers; their little country has accom- 
plishments that much larger nations might emulate to their credit; 
and the center, geographically, politically, and socially of Costa 
Rica, is their capital, San Jose. 

The original seat of the government of the country, while it was still 
a State incorporated with the captain generalcy of Guatemala, was 
the city of Cartago, about 13 miles (21 kilometers) from San Jose. 
In 1823, after separation from Spain, the local government was 
transferred to the latter city, which seemed to possess certain advan- 
tages that made it more suitable for the capital of the new nation. 

The city had had an interesting history. Unlike some of the capi- 
tals of Latin America, which were started by intention and design, 
as municipal foundations, San Jose grew from very humble begin- 
nings, and in a literal sense can not be said to have been founded 
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SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA. 


San Jose de Costa Rica, the capital and commercial center of the Republic, lies in a fertile valley 3,868 feet above the level of the sea. Its excellent climate, well-paved 
streets, beautiful parks, and substantial public and private buildings, surrounded by a luxuriant growth of subtropical flowers and trees, make it one of the most 
delightful capitals of Latin America. San Jose is connected by rail with Port Limon on the Atlantic coast and with Puntarenas on the Pacific. 
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at all. Neither was San Jose a well-established focus of native life 
and civilization, as was the City of Mexico, Cuzco, or other places 
famous in the Spanish conquests. The site was occupied on account 
of natural advantages, and as time went on the wisdom of this action 
was confirmed by future generations. Toward the middle of the 
eighteenth century it was a simple native village, termed, among 
other names, mostly of Indian significance, ‘‘ La Villa Nueva,” the 
new town (to distinguish it from the older town, Villa Vieja, other- 
wise known as Heredia), at the mouth of the Monte. In 1755 the 
alcalde of Cartago, who then had charge of that district, ordered 
that settlers in the neighborhood should make their homes in San 
Jose. Two years later the sparse population was increased by 
another increment from the near-by village of Iscasu. In 1778 a 
census was taken, which disclosed the fact that there were 4,911 
inhabitants in San Jose (Villa Nueva). 

In 1783 the meager population had even decreased to 4,869. In the 
year 1801, so it was declared, neither San Jose nor Heredia had been 
granted village charters, although it would appear that they were 
more industrious and sober minded than the capital, Cartago, itself. 
On August 12, 1803, a class in grammar was established in the set- 
tlement, a sure proof that the people were ambitious and progressive. 
San Jose, somewhat later, seems to have been active in the general 
movement for freedom from Spain, and from that time on was one 
of the centers of Central American discontent. Thus the town 
continued to grow in importance and size. In 1820 it had already 
outstripped Cartago, this place having, under a most liberal count, 
only 8,945 inhabitants, while San Jose was credited with 14,444. 
The revolution was declared in Guatemala on September 15, 1821, 
and Costa Rica followed in the early days of October of the same 
year. In 1823, as has been stated, the capital of the Republic was 
transferred from Cartago to San Jose. 

A description of Villita, which was the original name by which San 
Jose was known, from a report made by the bishop of the diocese, 
which at the time embraced Nicaragua and Costa Rica, after his visit 
in 1751, is interesting. He says: 

Four leagues north (of Aserri, near Cartago), in a pleasant plain, is the place with 
the diminutive name of Villita, just about in its beginnings. ‘ There are only 11 houses 
of tile and 15 of straw (roofs), but forming neither street nor plaza. Water had to be 
supplied from reservoirs. The church is the narrowest, most humble, and primitive 
I have seen in all this province and has only a secular coadjutor nominated by the 
cura (priest) in Cartago, with no fixed income. 

In all the adjacent valley were 220 tiled houses and 94 of straw, the 
inhabitants being engaged in agriculture, cattle raising, and to some 
extent, but with little success, in a search for a reputed vein of gold 
near by. . 
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In 1824 the population of the capital (San Jose) was 15,472. In 
1836 it was 17,965, almost 4,000 greater than Cartago. In 1844 it 
became 19,725; then a slow growth to 1892, when the census reported 
25,359 in the city itself. In 1900 only a slight increase was noted, and 
in 1910 the population of the immediate residence districts can not be 
estimated at more than that number, although if the suburbs are 
included, making what in Latin America is meant by the word mu- 
nicipality, the total will amount to about 40,000. 

In most of its aspects San Jose is modern, for it has had no hap- 
hazard constructions of tradition to overcome. The geographical 





A SUBURB OF SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA. 


On one side of the city lies a beautiful valley, and part of it is a natural park. It is excellently adopted 
to out-of-door sports, and polo is very popular among the young men. 


position is at 9° 56’ north latitude and 84° west longitude (Green- 
wich), and the altitude is 3,868 feet (1,179 meters) above sea level, 
being 102 miles from Limon on the Atlantic side and 67 from Pun- 
tarenas on the Pacific. Lying in a valley protected by surrounding 
mountains and in the neighborhood of two small rivers, the Torres 
and the Maria Aguilar, the climate is usually cool, it may at times 
be even cold, and in the wet season (April to November) the rainfall 
is abundant and the humidity high; but as a rule the temperature is 
delightful, making life out of doors most agreeable and arousing in 
the traveler the thought of perpetual spring. 
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The city is divided into 259 manzanas, or what would be called 
blocks in the United States, within four subdivisions or districts, 
Carmen, Merced, Catedral, and Hospital, containing 51, 39, 80, and 
89 manzanas, respectively. These districts are literally the four quar- 
ters of the city, and the dividing lines that separate these districts 
from each other are two main streets running at right angles. One 
is named ‘Calle Central,” the other ‘Avenida Central.” Streets, of 
which there are about 12 on each side, parallel to the calles are num- 
bered Calle 1 (First Street, Second Street, etc.), while those paralleling 
the avenida are likewise numbered Avenida 1 (First Avenue, Second 





NATIONAL PALACE SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA. 


Costa Rica has the unicameral system of constitutional government, and as the legislative body—C4amara 
de Diputados—is small, the Republic is able to house not only its Congress but many of its government 
departments in this one building. 

Avenue, etc.), also about 12 on each side, north or south, east or west, 

as the points of the compass may indicate. Theoretically the method 

appears very usable, and in a large city like Washington may have 
certain advantages, but in San Jose, which is so compact, it is not 
always applied, For instance, assuming that each district has, ac- 

cording to the above count, 65 blocks, more or less, to say that a 

person lives on Calle Tercera Sur, Numero 12 (South Third Street, No. 

12), gives a person at once an exact idea of the location of the house 

he seeks. But in practice this street nomenclature is not systemat- 

ically used; most residents of San Jose have lived rather continuously 
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in the same home; the city being small they know each other, or at 
least the locality in which a householder resides, and as the older street 
names were changed only seven years ago (in 1904) the commoner 
habit is to give such well-known directions as Cathedral Avenue, three 
blocks on. 

An interesting detail in such directions is the statement that a per- 
son lives, not so many blocks, but so and so many varas (yards), 100 
or 200 or 325, as the case may be. Each 100 varas represents a city 
block, and it takes the stranger no time at all to understand this 
method of direction, which is very simple and straightforward. It is 





A VIEW IN CENTRAL PARK, SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA. 


A beautiful park covering an area of nearly 2 acres. The artistic iron railing surrounding the park was 
made in England at a cost of $30,000. 


far more intelligible than the habit in England of telling the inquirer 
to go to the top of the street and turn to the left. 

As a matter of fact, however, it is seldom that an actual and specific 
address is necessary. Many persons can not give even their own 
street and house number, but usually indicate their residence by 
proximity to established landmarks like the cathedral or the Presi- 
dent’s Palace, and any casual stranger in the neighborhood will 
answer the further question by politely accompanying the stranger to 
the door or pointing it out very plainly. 

This digression is of value in illustrating the compactness and sym- 
metry of San Jose. Although a few of the streets are narrow and 
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winding, the great majority of them are straight and broad, leading 
directly from one side of the city to the other, beginning and ending 
at the extreme edge of town and several of them continuing away 
beyond eyesicht into the beautiful country surrounding the city. 

This country is not suburban in the significance of the word as used 
in the United States, because there are but few country houses or 
estates given over to farm work for city supplies, but here and there 
are gardens and yards where coffee is gathered to be cleaned, a village 
where native industries are conducted, and pleasant open spaces, 
sabanas, which seem to be common property for the people. In one 
of these is a polo ground, where the young men of San Jose enjoy 
themselves and delight the society of the capital, for all Costaricenses 
are born horsemen and have taken up the sport with enthusiasm. 

From such outskirts electric trolley cars enter the city, there being 
two lines, one running north and south, the other east and west, each 
about 5 kilometers (3 miles) in length, crossing each other in the 
center of the city. The service, passing close to the public buildings 
and railway stations, is satisfactory and well maintained, and if 
demanded will be further extended, even to Cartago, 21 kilometers 
(13 miles) to the southeast. 

Within the city itself the solidity of construction is noticeable. 
The squares or blocks (manzanas) measure, as a rule, 86 meters (282 
feet) on a side, while the streets and avenues should be 13 meters 
(424 feet) wide, but in neither case are the proportions exactly main- 
tained, yet the result is rather pleasing than otherwise, because too 
ereat regularity is sure to be tiresome if not confusing. The streets 
are all paved, most of them macadamized. The houses are, as a rule, 
of one story, although in the business area very many of two stories 
have been built and a few of even three. In only a very few instances 
are there grass or garden plots in front of the buildings, the rule being 
that the walls rank against the sidewalk, but in the interior of prac- 
tically every house is a patio with flowers, a fountain, corridors sur- 
rounding it and unroofed overhead, so that sun and rain, but in all 
cases fresh air, enter freely and joyfully, to contribute to the pleasure 
and health of those lucky enough to live within them. This feature 
is one of the greatest charms of Latin America, especially of places 
located below the line of frost, which need not necessarily be in the 
tropics, and especially at an altitude which removes the resident from 
exposure to excessive heat and cold and permits of a home life that 
is virtually out of doors throughout the year. It can be added, too, 
that nowhere is this patio life, as it may well be called, more delight- 
fully understood than in San Jose, nowhere is the flavor of family 
intimacy better preserved than there, and the foreigner who has onée 
been admitted to the real domestic society of San Jose, in and around 
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these quiet patios, can never forget the charm of it or the perfect 
hospitality of the josefinos (residents of San Jose). 

As a break in what might otherwise be a monotony of street lines, 
San Jose has several parks, attractive and well kept. Near the sta- 
tion of the Northern Railway is the largest plaza, with two statues 
and a pretty fountain; further along is the open space used during 
fiestas for a bull ring, although the word is a misnomer, because bull 
fights in Costa Rica are simple, almost harmless affairs, in which no 
horses are used nor people or bulls seriously injured. Opposite the 
cathedral is the central or principal park with band stand and fountain, 





THE PRESIDENTIAL MANSION FOR THE HEAD OF THE REPUBLIC OF COSTA RICA. 


The building is a fine example of the simpler but very substantial style of Central American archi- 
tecture. It stands near the center of San Jose, the capital of Costa Rica. The exterior gives no 
idea of the comfort and spaciousness of the many rooms or of the patio within. 


the paths being tiled like a floor, while the profusion of tropical 
flowers and trees convinces the stranger that he is really away from 
the Temperate Zone. Four other smaller parks and the newer Mora- 
zan park, containing the fine statue illustrating the defeat of Walker, 
the filibuster, should be mentioned. 

Fountains, of course, play their indispensable part in both houses 
and parks of San Jose, the former even greater, perhaps, than in 
many other Latin-American cities, and their use is due to the fact 
that the city has an abundant water supply brought from a consid- 
erable distance, deposited in reservoirs, and filtered before distributed 





CATHEDRAL, SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA. 


The Cathedral is the largest and handsomest religious edifice in the capital of Costa Rica. It is noted for the dignity and elegance of its architecture. 
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through iron pipes for general use. It can not be said, however, that 
in the matter of dramage the city is completely modern. While 
plans for a thorough system of sewage has been carefully thought out, 
it has not yet been carried into effect, but the natural irregularity of 
the surface and the humbler provision of earlier days seem to answer 
practically present-day conditions, since the health of the popula- 
tion is excellent and the death rate low and epidemic diseases are 
infrequent. 

Electric lighting is general in all parts of the city, both on the 
streets, in public buildings, and in private dwelling houses. Power 
also is furnished by the company distributing the light. In this 
respect San Jose is fully abreast of the times and should be so, for 
Costa Rica is wonderfully blessed by nature with water courses and 
falls, from all of which during the entire year Oue can be obtained 
and aummanitiied wherever needed. 

Being the capital of the Republic as well as the commercial metropo- 
lis, San Jose is the location of the public offices of the Government 
and has besides many substantial buildings of an official or public 
character. The National Palace is the name given usually to the 
structure in which Congress sits and in which most of the cabinet 
secretaries perform their routine duties of state. It is quiet and 
dignified, and, as Congress is composed of only one chamber, the 
Chamber of Deputies, it admirably serves its purpose of bringing 
nearly all active Government departments under one roof. The 
Presidential Palace is of different architectural pattern and charac- 
teristically tropical American. In it the chief executive of the nation 
lives during his term of office, and here he holds his official receptions 
and transacts affairs of state, although excellent quarters are pro- 
vided for his private family life. The third integral division of goy- 
ernment is housed in the Palace of Justice, one of the most recent 
constructions in San Jose. 

Of the several public buildings of a national but not necessarily 
governmental function, two are prominent, when taking either a 
physical or mental picture of the city, above everything else in the 
city. These are the cathedral and the national opera house. Both 
structures stand for something in Latin-American nature, spiritual 
and artistic, and they find their prototypes in every advanced 
city from the Rio Grande to the Strait of Magellan, but in only few 
cities, and these among the largest, can more costly or elaborate 
structures be found. It is not misleading, even, to declare that 
nothing more entirely satisfying than these in San Jose exist in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The cathedral should not be compared with some of the more ambi- 
tious religious edifices of Mexico, although its architecture is both 
beautiful and elegant. It was not constructed in the time of the 





NATIONAL THEATER, SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA. 


This beautiful theater, one of the finest in the world, was erected from the proceeds of a tax on coffee at a cost of more than $1,000,000 gold. The edifice is of stone, 
trimmed with the finest Italian marble and stucco. The mosaic work was done by European artists especially employed for that purpose. The ceiling 
shown in the picture was the work of a famous Italian artist. 
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greatest boom of ecclesiastical poetry or wealth, but in its compact- 
ness, finish, and general harmony it typifies, probably to a high 
degree, the country of which its bishop is the spiritual head. 

The National Theater is a very recent acquisition to San Jose.’ 
The first and inadequate building was destroyed in 1888, and the 
Government then decided to erect a permanent opera house that 
would be worthy of the artistic taste of the people and demonstrate 
the character of building toward which future architecture must aim. 
The result was admirable in every way,and no city in the world can 
show a building better adapted to the purpose or more qualified to 
present the best of music and the drama for all classes of society. 
The exterior is dignified and rather simple in ornamentation, but the 





SCHOOL EXERCISES AT SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA. 


This country is celebrated for its excellent schools. The National Library has upward of 6,000 volumes 
of scientific and miscellaneous works. 

interior, while fulfillmg all the canons of art, is exquisitely perfect 
in decoration and detail. Some of the best companies of Europe 
have been drawn to San Jose to give performances in this opera 
house, and the residents of the city and, for that matter, of the 
country from great distances come to the annual visits of these 
foreign companies. 

There are numerous schools in the city, several of them conducted 
on an industrial system, where the pupils, both girls and boys, are 
taught the principles of economic work. Hospitals, asylums, banks, 
markets, and such public buildings as a national printing office, an 
observatory, a public registry, and military barracks, meet the needs 
of government and of various functions of municipal life. One of 
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the most recent structures is that for the National Library, which was 
erected especially for that purpose and has accommodation for thou- 
sands of books under as complete a method as can be found in 
America or Hurope. 

Altogether a total of about 5,000 houses, which would include 
private homes, Government buildings, and others of a public or 
semipublic use, are reported as making the city of San Jose if it must 
be considered merely as a composition of brick and mortar. For 
the local administration of this organization the municipality is a 
corporation, conducted on regular business lines. Being the cap- 
ital of the nation, it necessarily bears a close relation to the national 
assembly, which has in some ways practical control of local affairs. 
There is, nevertheless, a municipal body responsible to itself. A 
chief of municipal works has in his charge all the activities of the 
city, such as street repairs, building plans and tools, or machinery 
pertaining to them. A chief sanitary officer has the function of pre- 
serving the health of the city. A paymaster general—not quite the 
same as usually understood by the title—has a broad interest in the 
routine progress of all departments. A municipal treasurer must, 
of course, be accountable for income and outgo of public funds. 
Other chiefs or heads of departments are about the same as in any 
city government elsewhere. 

For the expenses of city government taxes are imposed on a three- 
months’ basis upon commercial and industrial occupations. The 
list against which this tax is collected is very extensive and shows 
how carefully and accurately the books of the municipality must 
be kept. Other taxes are also collected, portions of which, however, 
go toward meeting national assessments, directly or indirectly. The 
expenses met by general taxes are those customary in the conduct 
of a city government, although it should be noticed that San Jose 
devotes a very generous amount to hospitals and asylums and such 
phases of public charity, which, after all, is only a means of preserv- 
ing public health. 

The study of municipal conditions in San Jose merely brings out 
the dry elements upon which the city rates among capitals. It does 
not exhibit the closer and more human side of a nation’s or a city’s 
progress, and in a very emphatic sense it is the strong personality of 
the inhabitants of San Jose which gives the city its charm and makes 
the visitor lose the feeling of being a stranger and impels him to wish 
to become an active member of that society. The criticism is occa- 
sionally heard that San Jose is “‘triste,”’ which essentially Spanish and 
Latin word means at times slow, monotonous, quiet, inactive. If 
compared with Paris, Vienna, or Naples, not to mention New York, 
the implication has some force, because these cities are nowadays 
intentionally adjusted for the allurement of the foreigner, and their 
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liveliness is nothing but opportunity to spend money in any manner 
whatsoever. Naturally in a small city of 24,000 to 40,000, somewhat 
off the highway of travel, society must be self-contained and self- 
contented or it would cease to exist. But triste can never be applied 
to San Jose if it is intended to convey the idea that it is stupid or 
lacking in animation. That would be an unjust and, to one who 
knows the city, an impossible criticism. It is the opposite of stupid; 
it is alert, vivacious, energetic, and intellectual. 

But to understand San Jose one must see and know the inner life. 
The attractiveness of the place is a satisfying feature, to be sure. Its 
peaceful location in a pleasant valley, a quite imposing mountain at 





THE BANK OF COSTA RICA, SAN JOSE. 


the back, and the surrounding hills just limiting the horizon so that 
in the clear air 20 or 30 miles give merely a shade of indistinctness, 
are all that a lover of nature could desire. Its delightful and yet 
invigorating climate is all that a health seeker demands, and even its 
rainy days, damp as they may be, detract little from the general rule, 
as Many a refugee from near-by tropic ports or from the Canal Zone 
in Panama willingly testifies; its well-ordered streets, liberally sup- 
plied shops, and larger business structures keep the stranger enter- 
tained for a while, but not with the perpetual variety he may expect 
in Europe. Depending upon these features merely, it is impossible 
to fill the time continuously. Something more is needed to complete 
the attraction. 
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This something more is found in the people themselves. They 
form the ineradicable charm of San Jose. And no stranger should 
be shy through inability to convey his ideas in Castellano. Indeed, 
in most cases it is really a hindrance for him to try to talk Spanish, 
because so generally is English spoken by the Government officials, 
the storekeepers, and even the newsboys that it would seem a dis- 
courtesy to force a battered semblance of their beautiful language 
upon them. They are all educated, too, in a cosmopolitan sense. 
They have traveled, they have observed, and they have acquired 
and obtained true culture. Being Latin, they are polite, and they 
add to their grace of manner and word a cordial hospitality which 
goes far to remove any barrier the foreigner may fancy lies between 
him and them. If one is lucky enough to gain entrance into this 
society, he forgets the smallness of the place and is impressed only 
by the largeness of his welcome. He may be invited into the country 
to pass a summer outing in a coffee estate or to explore a bit in the 
still unknown woods and valleys of the Republic, and then his hosts 
and companions will become his friends. With such experiences his 
attachment for the people will be increased, and he will ever have a 
longing to return to San Jose. 
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NCE again it affords the BULLETIN great pleasure to extend 
its hearty welcome and best wishes to the three new mem- 
bers of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union. 
This change in the personnel of the Board comes as a result 

of the appointment of new ministers to the United States from tne 
Republics of Colombia, Honduras, and Uruguay. The newly accred- 
ited Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Colombia 
‘is General PrEpro Net Ospina; of Honduras, Sr. Doctor ALBERTO 
MeEMBRENO; and of Uruguay, Sr. Doctor Cartos M. DE PENa. 

President Tarr officially received the newly appointed diplomats 
at the White House on the afternoon of Wednesday, May 31, 1911. 
The exercises were characterized by the usual simple, yet dignified, 
ceremonies of such occasions. In the remarks of the new ministers, 
as well as in the responses of the President, expressions of kindly 
feelmgs between the nations were freely voiced, while the desire to 
still closer develop the ties of social and commercial intercourse 
between the American Republics marked the keynote of their mis- 
sions. 

Upon presenting to the President his letter of credence, General 
Prpro NEL OspIna said: 

Mr. PrestpENT: Nothing but a consideration of the highest order could induce 
me at this time of my life to accept the very honorable office of representative of 
my country near the Government of the United States, namely, the hope—springing 
from my eagerness to serve my country rather than from any mistaken estimation of 
my capacities of whose deficiency no one is better aware than I—that I may succeed 
in contributing efficaciously, with the aid of the mutual esteem and respect born of 
the practice of justice and benevolence, to the maintenance and cementation of the 
relations that have united in the past and will have to unite in the future the Republic 
of Colombia with this great Republic whose wealth and power destine it already to 
earn a special mention in the history of mankind. 

It fell to my lot to spend much of my life in this country, to which I am bound by 
the remembrances of the best years of youth, and nothing that may enhance its good 
name and further its moral and physical aggrandizement, which to be lasting and 
enviable must be founded on justice, is indifferent to me. Hence, I may be per- 
mitted to affirm, in full sincerity, that my soul rejoices and my patriotic zeal finds 
encouragement in the sight of the noble and worthy trend now taken by the national 
sentiment—of which you have been the inspiring leader and high and characterized 
exponent—resolutely to seek for all international disputes and conflicts civilized 
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solutions dictated by justice and legality in contradistinction to force and violence, 
as was the prevailing rule in centuries past. In taking that course this great people 
is giving to the world a most momentous lesson and the most liberal example. 

Under the influence of these impressions, and secure, as I am, of your good will and 
lofty views, it will be my most pleasant duty to serve, with the aim above indicated, 
the purposes by which you and the President of the Republic of Colombia are animated, 
to maintain and draw closer the relations between the two countries and to strive to 
merit the regard and consideration with which you always honored my learned pred- 
ecessor. 

I place in your hands the instrument which accredits me as Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Republic of Colombia to the Government of the 
United States, and, in the name of the people and Government of Colombia, I make 
fervent wishes for the welfare and prosperity of the people and Government of the 
United States and your person. 


President Tarr replied as follows: 


Mr. Minister: I am happy to welcome you to Washington, and to receive from your 
hands the letter accrediting you in the high quality of Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Colombia near the Government of the United States. 

I have listened with pleasure to your acknowledgment of the justice and legality 
which have characterized the conduct of the United States in its dealings with foreign 
Governments. Coming as they do from one who by reason of long residence and experi- 
ence among us is so well qualified to speak from personal observation and knowledge, 
your words in this respect are especially gratifying tome. Animated by such friendly 
sentiments, there can be no doubt of the success of the high aim which you announce 
to maintain and draw closer the relations between the two Governments. 

On my part, having the best of wishes for the prosperity and welfare of the Govern- 
ment and people of Colombia, I shall be happy heartily to cooperate with you in all 
proper ways toward the accomplishment of an end so mutually beneficial and desirable. 


Sr. Doctor ALBERTO MEMBRENO, the Minister of Honduras, then 
presented his credentials with the following remarks: 


Mr. Presipent: I have the honor to place in your hands the letter of credence 
which accredits me in the capacity of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the Republic of Honduras near your Government. 

Welcome to me is the mission with which I have been intrusted, that of drawing 
closer, if that were possible, the good relations which bind my country to the United 
States of America. It affords me pleasure to say to you, sir, that these relations are 
spontaneous, as they mainly spring from the mutual fondness of the inhabitants of the 
two countries; on setting foot on Honduran soil the American finds not only a wide 
field for honest endeavor but hospitable people who share with him joys and sorrows, 
and the Honduran looks upon the American as a true friend, sometimes as a tutor who 
incites him to master the latest methods of modern industry. The people of Honduras 
will not forget that the peace they now enjoy is largely due to your friendly mediation. 
Your appeal to concord put an instant end to the civil war that had been started and 
in a brotherly embrace a veil was thrown over the past. The joyful reception given by 
the Hondurans to your pacific counsel proves beyond all doubt that we are nearing that 
state of tranquillity and order without which democratic institutions remain barren 
and which are the foundation of sound progress. 

I indulge the hope that with your enlightened cooperation and that of your Cabinet 
I shall be able satisfactorily to discharge the duties of my office. 

Accept, Mr. President, the wishes that I make, in the name of the people and Gov- 
ernment of Honduras and in my own, for the happiness of the American people and 
for your personal welfare. 
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In accepting the credentials of the Minister of Honduras, President 
TAFT said: 


Mr. Minister: You have been so good as to make mention in appreciative terms 
of the part taken by the United States in the bringing about of peace in Honduras. 
Actuated by a desire to serve the best interests of Honduras, I was very happy to place 
at the disposition of the contending parties the impartial good offices and kindly 
counsel of the United States toward securing a peaceful adjustment of their diffi- 
culties, and it was highly gratifying to me that, assisted by the patriotism and con- 
ciliatory attitude of both sides, this mediation resulted in the settlement of the differ- 
ences which had disturbed the peaceful progress of the Republic, and in the guaranty 
of peace and stability of government. 

Your remarks leave me no doubt that you are fully cognizant of the good will which 
the Government and people of the United States have for the Government and people 
of Honduras and of our desire that the most cordial relations may continue to subsist 
between them. Satisfied that it is your aim and will be your endeavor to draw even 
closer these friendly ties, 1am happy to receive from your hands your letter of credence 
and to recognize you in the high quality of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of Honduras near the Government of the United States. 

I thank you for the good wishes which you extend in the name of the people and 
Government of Honduras and in your own. Entertaining similar sentiments for the 
_ happiness and prosperity of the Honduran people and for the personal welfare ot 
their President, I beg you to be the medium of making them known to your Govern- 
ment. 


The Minister of Uruguay, Sr. Doctor Cantos M. DE PENA, next 
presented his letter of credence, and said: 


Mr. PresipENT OF THE RepuBLIC: I have the honor to place in your hands the 
letter of credence by which the President of the Oriental Republic of Uruguay 
accredits me to the Government of the United States of America in the capacity of 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. At the same time I present the 
letter of recall of my distinguished predecessor, Dr. Don Lurs MELIAN LaFINUR, upon 
whom you deigned to bestow the attentions to which he was entitled by his eminent 
merits and his recognized and scholarly qualifications. 

The Government and people of Uruguay have always manifested the most earnest 
desire to cultivate the best relations of friendship with the American Government 
and people and entertain the firm purpose of expanding their economical relations 
with the greatest possible liberality and at the same time coming into closer intellec- 
tual intercourse. 

I shall find the greatest pleasure in discharging the duties of my mission always 
bearing in mind that the United States of America and its President, the illustrious 
Monroe, lent powerful assistance in bringing about the independence of the South 
American nations. Uruguay has another specia reason for the profound sympathy 
that draws it toward your countrymen, as the Government of the United States was, 
in the beginning of the last century the first to judge through its special commission- 
ers the true situation in which the River Plate questions had been leit by the promi- 
nent action of Gen. Arrieas, ‘‘Chief of the Orientals,”’ the first of the American 
protagonists in South America to proclaim in his famous instructions of 1813 the fun- 
damental bases of free government and federal régime that your most illustrious 
forefathers had proclaimed in the constitution of the State and in the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Again, Mr. President, I am supremely glad to say that my country has always 
watched with great interest the progress achieved and the political doctrines pro- 
fessed by your great Nation, and that our common schools without casting off their 
own characteristics have taken as a model the organization, practice, and methods 
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of the North American schools as advocated by your most eminent reformers and 
educators. 

The Government of Uruguay, engaged in great undertakings of national progress, 
is now seeking the cooperation of American men of science, and already counts among 
its specialists some of your best known professors, whose scientific services have a 
direct bearing on the advancement of our important cattle-raising industry, the main 
source of the wealth of my country. 

All these close relations are beyond a doubt very gratifying and profitable to both 
countries. 

I shall be greatly pleased to count upon your cooperation and contribute within the 
scope of my powers and duties to developing and if possible bringing closer these 
moral, scientific, economic, and political relations which, on the footing of the strictest 
international equality and justice, are so conducive to the well-being of mankind, 
contributing to cement peace and concord, maintaining independence and the recip- 
rocal respect of the rights of nations, and the welfare and steady progress of their 
people. 

I make wishes, Mr. President, for the greater prosperity and aggrandizement of the 
United States of America and for your personal happiness. 


On receiving the minister’s credentials, President Tart replied: 


Mr. Minister: It gives me pleasure to receive you as the accredited Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of your Government near the Government of 
the United States. Very gratifying is it to me that the Republic of Uruguay should 
find in the Government and institutions of the United States examples worthy of 
assimilation, and should seek in this country well trained men to further its scientific 
and educational ideals. This Government was very happy, as it always will be, in 
using its good offices in making the wishes of the Uruguayan Government in this 
regard known in the proper quarters. oe 

The Government and people of the United States have viewed with great satisfac_ 
tion the progress made by the Uruguayan nation. I have, therefore, listened with 
pleasure to the assurance which you give me of the desire of the Government and 
people of Uruguay to maintain the most cordial relations with the United States and 
to expand the commercial and intellectual intercourse between the two countries, 
and I shall be very glad to cooperate with you in the promotion of these desirable 
ends. 

I thank you for your personal good wishes, and trust that you will find your sojourn 
in the United States most agreeable. 

I shall take an early occasion to make in writing, through the American Legation 
at Montevideo, an acknowledgment of your predecessor’s letter of recall. 
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ITH an elaborate program consisting of official and civic 
functions, dedication of new works of art, and inaug- 
uration of scientific congresses, the growth, progress, and 
development of the Republic of Venezuela will find its 

true expression in the celebration of the centennial of its independence. 
The ceremonies of the one hundredth anniversary of independence 
began on April 19, 1910, commemorative of the Good Thursday on 
which the revolutionary movement was started. The principal 
celebrations, however, take place from June 24, 1911, to July 24, 1911, 
with July 5, 1911, as the central date, marking the first centenary of 
the solemn declaration of independence. 

The salient features of these exercises are the various public 
works and improvements which have been or will be inaugurated in 
the coursé of the celebrations, and the international and scientific 
congresses which have been organized in connection therewith. 

Under the presidential decree of March 19, 1910, providing for 
the program of the centenary, and superseded by another decree 
dated May 26, 1911, the following ceremonies and events, among 
others, have taken place: Inauguration of the Military Academy 
and of the Nautical School; reconstruction of the National Pantheon; 
organization of the Central Board of the National Census; inaugura- 
tion of the buildings for the National Library, and the Office of Land 
Registration; inauguration at La Guaira of a wireless telegraph 
station; transfer to the Nation of the house where the Liberator was 
born; construction of the ‘‘Diecinueve de Diciembre’? Avenue, and 
inauguration of the Exposition of School Furniture. 

The Congress of Municipalities was held in Caracas during the 
latter part of April last, all the municipalities of the Republic partici- 
pating and discussing questions of vital importance to their interests. 

The presidential decree of May 26, above referred to, now provides 
for the following program: ees 


June 24.—10.00 a. m.: Inauguration of the Bolivar Memorial Museum. 
11.00 a. m.: Unveiling of the busts of MANUEL CEDENo, AmBrosio PLAza, 
RAFAEL Farriar, and PEDRO CAMEJO. 
4.00 p. m.: Opening of the Exposition of Fine Arts. 
8.30 p. m.: Opening session of the First Venezuelan Congress of Medicine. 
June 25.—10.00 a. m.: Inauguration of the Anatomical Institute. 
June 30.—4.00 p. m.: Reception of Foreign Ambassadors, Representatives, and Dele- 
gates to the Bolivar Memorial Congress, at Executive Mansion. 
July 1—9.00 a. m.: Te Deum in the Metropolitan Church of Caracas. 
9.30 a. m.: Presentation of wreaths at the monument of the Liberator in 
Plaza Bolivar. 
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July 1.—10.00 a. m.: Civic parade to the National Pantheon, where the President 
of the Republic will deposit a wreath at the tomb of the Father of 
the Country and dedicate the completed works. 

3.00 p. m.: Opening session of the First Bolivar Memorial Congress. 

4.00 p. m.: Reception of the Delegates to the Bolivar Memorial Congress by 
the President of the Republic and the high Federal officials, at the Execu- 
tive Mansion. 

8.30 p. m.: Unveiling of the triptych, painted by the Venezuelan artist 
Tito Salas. 

July 2.—9.00 a. m.: Unveiling of the Statue of the Liberator, a gift of the Syrian 
colony. ; 

9.30a.m.: School parade before the Statue of the Liberator in Plaza Bolivar 
and presentation of the school children’s offering to the tomb of Bolivar: 
at the National Pantheon. 

3.00 p. m.: Unveiling of the monument to RicaurTE, in San Mateo de 
Aragua. 

3.30 p. m.: Inauguration of the ‘‘Diecinueve de Diciembre” Avenue. 

July 3.—9.00 a. m.: Grand military parade. 

9.30 a. m.: Inauguration of Surgical Pavilion. 

10.00 a. m.: Inauguration of the monument to Jos— Maria Varaas, illus- 
trious sage and President of the Republic, in the National Pantheon. 

3.00 p. m.: Inauguration of the new departments of the Central University. 

4.30 p. m.: Inauguration of the April monument in the Parque ‘‘ Diecinueve 
de abril.”’ 

8.30 p. m.: Closing session of the First Venezuelan Congress of Medicine. 

July 4.—9.00 a. m.: Dedication of the tablets commemorative of the 19th of April, 

1810, of the Patriotic Society of 1810, and of Jose Maria Espana. 

9.30 a. m.: Dedication of the tablet to Jose Freiix Rrpas, in the old gate of 
Caracas. 

11.00 a. m.: Inauguration of the monument to Jose Fexiix Rrpas. 

4.30 p. m.: The President of the Republic will deposit a wreath at the statue 
of GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

8.30 p. m.: Solemn session of the Municipal Council of Caracas. 

July 5.—9.00 a. m.: Solemn session of the National Congress. 

10.00 a. m.: Deposit of the Minutes of Proceedings of the Congress of 1811 
in the chest made for that purpose and delivery of the key thereto to the 
President of the Republic. 

3.00 p. m.: Inauguration of the Post and Telegraph Building. 

4.00 p. m.: Closing session of the Bolivar Memorial Congress, unless the con- 
eress should decide to prolong its sessions. 

8.00 p. m.: Banquet in honor of the foreign ambassadors, representatives, and 
delegates to the Bolivar Memorial Congress. 

10.00 p. m.: Ball at Miraflores in honor of the foreign representatives and 
the Caracas society. 

July 13.—9.00 a. m.: Inauguration of the steel dock in Puerto Cabello. 

July 24.—9.00 a. m.: Inauguration of the tablet dedicated to the memory of Bout- 
VAR’s parents and wife. 

10.30 a. m.: Removal to the National Fantheon of the remains of the 
eminent Dr. MigurEL PENA and of the illustriovs hero Gen. Jacrnto Lara. 


The following nations have been invited to participate in this great 
celebration by order of an Executive decree to that effect: Spain, the 
mother country, as a manifestation of filial affection; Bolivia, 
Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru, the sister republics liberated by Bo.t- 
var; Great Britain, in recognition of the assistance she rendered in 
the struggle for emancipation; the Argentine Republic and Brazil, 
as a token of gratitude for their friendly attitude in Venezuela’s days 
of trial; the United States, as the first nation to recognize the inde- 
pendence of Venezuela; Haiti, for the support she gave the Vene- 
zuelans in the war of independence; and Mexico and Chile, to recipro- 
cate the invitation which they sent to Venezuela to take part in 
their centennial celebrations. 
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GAIN the Butierrn takes much pleasure in publishing the 
portraits and biographical sketches of several individuals 
who, through long and active associations in Latin Amer- 
ica, have become prominently identified with Pan Ameri- 


can affairs. This list is 
particularly interesting, 
representing as it does men 
who have acquired posi 

tion and popularity 
amongst people who were 
strangers to them at first. 
The BULLETIN always wel- 
comes the opportunity to 
set forth in its columns 
such concrete examples of 
what can be accomplished 
in the development of bet- 
ter understanding, broad- 
er commercial possibili- 
ties, and general good feel- 
ing toward each other, by 
the interchange of officials, 
travelers, students, and 
leading business’ men. 
In its practical work for 
the promotion of com- 
merce and comity, the 
Pan American Union 
has always regarded this 





(Photo by Harris-Ewing.) 
SENOR DON JOSE RICHLING, 
Consul General of Uruguay at New York City. 


interchange of representative men between the American Republics 


as of the highest importance. 


SENOR DON JOSE RICHLING, CONSUL GENERAL OF URUGUAY IN NEW 


YORK CITY. 


Prominent in the list of Latin Americans who are well known in 
Pan American circles is Sefior Don Josh Ricuiine, the Consul Gen- 
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eral of the Republic of Uruguay at New York City. Many will recall 
with pleasure the able address of Sefior RicHiine at the Pan Ameri- 
can Commercial Conference, held under the auspices of the Pan 
American Union, February last. Sefior RicHLING was born in. 
Montevideo in 1874, and received his education in Europe. His 
natural inclinations and aptitudes led him to a course at the Com- 
mercial Academy of Hamburg, where he specialized in economics, 
finance, political science, and modern languages. On his return to 
Montevideo, Sefior RicHLtine engaged in the import and export 
business. In January, 
1910, he entered the con- 
sular service of his coun- 
try as Consul General in 
South Africa; later he was 
assigned to the important 
post at New York City, 
which two positions he 
now holds. 


SENOR DON ARTURO L. 
FIALLO, CONSUL GEN- 
ERAL OF THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC AT LONDON. 


In Seftor Don ArtTuRO 
L. Fraxo is found another 
example of the Latin 
American finding favor 
and friendship in the 
United States. For many 
years Sefior FIALLO repre- 
sented his native country, 
the Dominican Republic, 

SENOR DON ARTURO L. FIALLO, at Washington. First, as 

Consul General of the Dominican Republic at London. Secretary of the Domini- 
can Legation, he acquired a host of friends in the private and offi- 
cial circles of the Nation’s Capital, and later as Charge d’ Affaires of 
the Dominican Government, he became its able diplomatic repre- 
sentative. From Washington, Sefor FraLtto was called to Santo 
Domingo to assist in reorganizing the Department of State for 
Foreign Relations, a most important task, in which he rendered 
distinguished service. He also was prominently identified with 
the framing of the ‘‘Ley y Reglamento sobre Organizacién Diplo- 
mitica,’ which was just issued last year. On the completion of 
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his work with the Govern- 
ment, Senor FraLLo was 
honored with the impor- 
tant post of Consul Gen- 
eral to London, England, 
which position he now 


holds. 


DR. EUGENIO DAHNE AND 
DR. GASTAO NETTO DOS 
REYS, SPECIAL ENVOYS 
OF THE BRAZILIAN GOY- 
ERNMENT. 


In previous issues of the 
BULLETIN, announcement 
has been made of the pro- 
posed visit to the United 
States of Dr. EuGEnio 
DaxHneE and Dr. Gastao 
NETTO Dos ReEys, and also 
of their arrival in this 
country. These distin- 
guished gentlemen, repre- 





DR. EUGENIO DAHNE, 


Special Envoy of Brazilian Government. 


senting the Brazilian Goy- 
ernment as special envoys, 
are here to assist in the 
promotion and organiza- 
tion of a direct steamship 
service between New Or- 
leans and Brazil. Dr. 
DauNngE, who is designated 
as Commissioner, General 
of the Brazilian. Govern- 
ment tothe United States 
and Canada, representing 
the Ministry, of Agricul- 
ture, Industry and Com- 
merce, ‘and Dr. Rrys, Spe- 
cial Envoy from the Min- 
ister of Agriculture, Indus- 
try and Commerce, are 
both very prominently 
identified with the official 





DR. GASTAO NETTO DOS REYS, 
Special Envoy of Brazilian Government. 
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life of Brazil, and are to be 
commended on the spirit 
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of progress and friendship which has marked their activity in this 
country. While here the envoys have made visits to the larger com- 
mercial points and on their way east stopped at Washington. Here 
they were most cordially received by official and diplomatic represent- 
atives, and the Pan American Union was glad of the opportunity to 
welcome the visitors in its new home. It was a particular pleasure for 
the Director General to meet the envoys who are on a mission which 
is in direct line with the work and policy of this institution. The many 
complimentary luncheons and dinners arranged in honor of these 
gentlemen are indeed significant of the development of closer social and 
commercial relationship 
between the American Re- 
publics. 


ALBERT W. BRICKWOOD,JR., 
UNITED STATES GONSUL 
AT TAPACHULA, MEXICO. 


ALBERT W. Brickwoop, 
Jr., the present incumbent 
of the consular post at 
Tapachula, Mexico, was 
born in Chicago, Ill., on Oc- 
tober 14, 1879. He at- 
tended both public and 
high schools in his native 
city and graduated there- 
fromin 1897. Afterwards 
he studied civil and inter- 
national law and in the 
year 1900 graduated from 
the Lewis Institute, affili- 
ated with the University 
of Chicago. Mr. Bricx- 
woop was then appointed 
census enumerator and 
Italian interpreter in Chicago. In 1901 he was employed by the 
Illinois Central Railroad as private secretary to the chairman of the 
board of pensions. Three years later he resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of secretary and commissary of the Chicago and Patagonia Copper 
and Gold Mining Co., at Nogales, Arizona. In 1905 he, was appointed 
clerk in the American consulate at Nogales, State of Sonora, Mexico, 
and a few months later promoted to deputy consul of the same district. 
The following year he became vice consul in charge. In August, 1906, 
Mr. Brickwoop was made consul at Puerto Cortes, Honduras, from. 





ALBERT W. BRICKWOOD, JR., 
United States Consul at Tapachula, Mexico. 
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which post he was transferred to Tapachula, State of Chiapas, Mexico, 
on May 31, 1909, when this consulate district was first established. 


CLAUDE I. DAWSON, UNITED STATES CONSUL AT PUERTO CORTES, 
HONDURAS. 


Mr. CLaubE Ivan Dawson at one time connected with the staff of 
the Pan American Union, was born in Burlington, Iowa, October 
23, 1877, but later removed to Anderson, S. C., which he now 
claims as his home. He 
received his elementary 
education in the graded 
schools of Washington, 
D. C. Graduating from 
the Eastern High School, 
Mr. Dawson spent one 
year at the Georgetown 
Law School. In 1899 he 
entered the Government 
service and for five years 
held various positions in 
the treasury department 
of the insular government 
of Porto Rico. In 1904 
he severed his connections 
with the Government to 
accept the position of sec- 
retary of a prominent trac- 
tion company im South 
Carolina. This position 
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he held until 1908 when eRe eTes 

he again entered the serv- photo vy Harris Ewing.) 

lce of the United States, CLAUDE I. DAWSON, 

this time as examiner with United States Consul at Puerto Cortes, Honduras. 


the Interstate Commerce 

Commission. Here he was employed for two years when, having suc- 
cessfully passed an examination, he was appointed United States Consul 
at Puerto Cortes, Honduras, of which post he is still the incumbent. 


FRANCIS BAILLIE PURDIE, PROMINENT BUSINESS MAN. 


Mr. Purpiz, who has returned to the United States from the 
management of the Buenos Aires branch of R. G. Dun & Co., has 
the distinction of being one of the best informed men in this country 
on the subject of commercial credits in South America. Born in 
Glasgow, Scotland, in 1859, he received his education and a legal 
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training in his native country. On his arrival in the United States, 
Mr. Purpts& entered the service of R.G. Dun & Co., with whom he has 
now been for over a quarter of a century. During this period he has 
very ably represented his concern in important pioneer work in . 
HKurope, Australia, South Africa, and also in Mexico. In 1902 Mr. 
PurRpDIE was delegated to Buenos Aires to establish an Argentine 
branch, and this he so successfully accomplished and managed that it 
has grown to be one of the leading agencies of this great commercial 
organization. While in 
South America, Mr. Pur- 
DIE extended his activities 
over a wide field of inter- 
ests. He organized the 
North American Society 
of the River Plate and 
served as its president for 
aterm; he has been an 
energetic member of the 
British and American Be- 
nevolent Society, the Pro- 
ereso Club, and other asso- 
ciations. He also deliv- 
ered the address of wel- 
come on behalf of the 
North Americans in the 
River Plate on the occa- 
sion of Hon. Eriau Roor’s 
visit to South America. 
Mr. Purpre has often 
been pleasantly referred 
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Gi to as ‘‘King of the Ameri- 
) 

FRANCIS BAILLIE PURDIE, can Colony. At the re- 

Prominent business man. cent Pan American Com- 


mercial Conference, at 
Washington, he supplied some very important information! on the 
subject of credits to the large number of delegates present. 


BRAINARD LORENZO HILL, INTRODUCER OF AMERICAN SHEEP IN THE 
RIVER PLATE, URUGUAY. 


Among the Americans who have cast their lot with our neighbors 
to the south is Brarnarp Lorenzo Hitx. Born in Greene, N. Y., 
in 1834, he received his early education at the local public schools 
and at Oxford Academy. When only 19 years of age, Mr. Hii 
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was appointed general attorney and interventor of customs at the 
New York Exhibition of the Industries of all Nations. At the 
close of the exposition he removed to Uruguay, where he first acted 
as correspondent for various newspapers of the River Plate. Later 
he became engaged in some business adventures, his initial charge 
being the erection and 
management of the first 
large American flour mills 
in that country. At the 
termination of his con- 
tract he established him- 
self in the sheep and cattle 
raising industry at San 
Jose. It was here that he 
introduced for the first 
time the best strains of 
New England stock to im- 
prove the flocks of the 
land. After 25 years on 
the ‘‘ Estancia,” he retired 
to become general man- 
ager of the Standard Life 
Assurance Co., at Monte- 
video. Twenty years 
with this company won 
him an honorable retire- 
ment, with a seat on the 
directorate. Mr. Hutu 
successfully assisted the 
introduction into Uru- 
guay of many American manufactures, while his thorough knowledge 
of conditions of Uruguay make his services sought for constantly 
by men in private as well as in official life. Mr. Hiri had the dis- 
tinction of representing Uruguay at the First Annual Meeting of the 
International Advisory Board of the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum in 1907, served on the committee to entertain Hon. Eiirau 
Roor during his trip to South America, and is a member of the 
leading clubs of Montevideo. 








BRAINARD LORENZO HILL, 


Introducer of American sheep in the River Plate, Uruguay. 
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S mentioned elsewhere in this issue, the Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference on International Arbitration opened its Seven- 
teenth Annual Meeting on May 24. The evening of the 
opening day was devoted to the discussion of arbitration, 

and among the speakers were Minister CALDERON, of Bolivia; Baron 
D’ ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT, Senator of France; Mr. F. J. YANEs, 
Assistant Director of the Pan American Union; and the Hon. Joun 
Hicks, ex-Minister to Peru and Chile. The BULLETIN takes pleasure 
in publishing below the speeches of Mr. CaLpERON, the Bolivian 
Minister, and Mr. YANEs. 


ADDRESS OF SENOR Don IGNAcIo CALDERON, MINISTER oF Bot.tviA. 


It is a great pleasure for me to find myself once more in this Conference, and to be 
able to profit by the very interesting and instructive speeches—such as we have heard 
this morning from our distinguished chairman and the other gentlemen who have 
met here through the whole-hearted hospitality of our beloved host, Mr. Smiiey, to 
discuss the means of promoting and developing international arbitration. 

I am afraid everything that could be said on the subject has already been said very 
well and eloquently here and elsewhere; therefore, if the summary remarks that I will 
make are lacking of originality they will at least be the expression of my sincere con- 
victions as to the position and the influence of the United States in the peace move- 
ment of the world. 

When we look back into history it is not astonishing that there are so many people 
who seem to think it foolish to pretend to substitute arbitration for war. The Greeks 
were the most idealistic, artistic, and civilized nation of the olden times, and still they 
kept warring constantly among themselves and with their Asiatic enemies. The Romans 
based their power in their military strength, and they conquered almost every region 
of the then known world, and when that wonderful organization went to pieces, Europe 
was invaded by hordes of barbarians, who plunged it intoa night of misery and destruc- 
tion. For a moment it looked as if civilization had been forever banished from the 
world; the robber barons and the iron-clad knights set up their moated castles every- 
where and submitted to serfdom the unhappy inhabitants of the country. Force 
and the sword were the only power dominating the world. Through the civilizing 
influence of Christianity and by the combined action of the people with the kings 
against the feudal lords in the continent, and the people and the lords against the 
kings in England, feudality gave away to the modern monarchies. But the kings 
thought themselves the representatives of God on earth, had themselves anointed ; 
and to satisfy their ambition and their pride kept their countries in war, taking it at 
times as an amusement. 

The chronicles of those days tell us the king went to war as a hunter goes after 
game; even the religious sentiments of the people were made an object of bloody 
and long-continued wars that lasted for many decades. 
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It was under those conditions that a group of noble-hearted men started in the 
Mayflower for the new world, guided by the highest ideals and bringing with them 
the seeds of justice, peace, and freedom to the new world; and out of that grew the 
greatest commonwealth that has ever existed in the world. The English colonies of this 
part of the Continent grew in an atmosphere of popular self-covernment, accustomed to 
law and order: but when the time came, in the words of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, for them to assume among the powers of the world that independent position 
and equal situation among the powers of the world to which they were entitled by 
the laws of nature, they severed their allegiance with the mother country and estab- 
lished the United States of America. The advanced political principles of the illus- 
trious patriots that framed that admirable code of political wisdom called the Consti- 
tution of the United States found its most faithful exponent in the great and spotless 
character whom the poet called the Cincinnatus of the West and his grateful fellow cit- 
izens acclaimed “first in peace, first in war, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.”’ 

GEorRGE WASHINGTON, by his heroic devotion to duty, his uniform respect for 
right and justice, his love of peace, and his kind sympathy for mankind, has pointed 
out in a most clear way the future policy of his country, not only in its internal affairs, 
but in its international relations. The advent of the United States into the commu- 
nity of the nations marks an era of new development in the political as well as the 
economic condition of the world. 

Attracted by the freedom and equality enjoyed in this country under its democratic 
institutions, millions of men came here seeking to improve their condition and to 
find that happiness after which we all are striving. The Celt and the Saxon; the 
German and the Scandinavian; the Russian and the Slav; the Jew and the Gentile— 
the men of every nationality and creed came here to help in the great work of devel- 
oping the wonderful and abundant resources of God’s country. About nine thousand 
million dollars represented last year only in agricultural products the result of their 
peaceful work. Forgetting their historic and racial hatreds, they became molded 
here in one glorious American citizenship. 

One of the first steps in the international policy of this country was the famous 
declaration that there was not an inch of territory in the American continent subject 
to conquest and that the independence acquired by the former Spanish colonies was 
to be respected, thus consecrating the whole Western Hemisphere to peace and 
democracy. 

The Latin American Republics were in full accord with this continental policy, 
and Botrvar, the liberator of South America, was the first to call a Pan American 
Congress to Panama in 1825, to which the United States was invited. After that several 
other international congresses have taken place in South America to discuss the means 
of promoting their common welfare. When the French invaded Mexico, Spain, fol- 
lowing a prearranged plan, sent to the Pacific a fleet for the purpose of reconquering 
the old colonies; the Republics of the west coast formed an alliance to defend them- 
selves, and the Spanish fleet met with a crushing defeat before the walls of Callao, in 
Peru, and went back to the Philippines, never to return on such an errand. 

Among the innumerable inventions with which the American ingenuity has endowed 
the world, there are some that have done more than any other thing for peace, for the 
enlarging the community of interests and bringing the nations of the world to realize 
the solidarity of their destinies. I speak of the application of steam and electricity 
to transportation and communication. When people of the most distant points came 
in quick and close contact, when distances almost disappeared, and communication 
became instantaneous, they wondered why there was any occasion for mistrust and 
why they did not cultivate more friendly relations amongst themselves. They under- 
stood that there was no occasion whatever for their not helping each other in the great 
work of developing their welfare by a common effort. 
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I shall not dwell upon the influence of the United States in regard to the Hague 
Conference. You know it was owing to the United States that the tribunal organized 
by the first Hague Conference was made active by submitting to it the first question to 
bearbitrated. Later, several other important cases have been submitted to the same 
tribunal. It was through the influence of the United States that all the Republics . 
of this Continent were called to form part of this second Hague Conference. The most 
important decision taken at that Conference was through the initiative of the United 
States delegation. I refer to the establishment of the principle of compulsory arbi- 
tration before enforcing any pecuniary claims. This decision has not only been a 
great step toward peace, but has put an end to the most shameful abuses of force—in 
favor of unscrupulous speculators who, in the hope of being backed by the whole power 
of their countries, started in most cases false claims to enrich themselves at the expense 
of weaker countries whose peace they contributed to disturb in order to get irrational 
concessions. 

The United States at this moment is engaged in a work of international significance— 
the Panama Canal. This is a work of peace, although there are some who look at it 
only as a strategic work, in order to facilitate war movements against imaginary ene- 
mies. Such a sentiment belittles not only the high aims of a great country, but one 
of the greatest financial efforts and feats of engineering skill of the age. The Panama 
Canal, that will put whole continents near each other, will be, when opened, the 
great highway through which all the nations of the world, from the East and the West, 
the North and the South, will meet together in a great work of peace, of commerce 
and of civilization. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is a great satisfaction to think that the movement for arbi- 
tration in which these conferences have had great part is no more a question, but an 
accomplished fact. The problem now is how to organize a tribunal, so composed of 
men not only high in moral character, impartial, but well versed in law, jurisprudence, 
and the international rights, that their awards will be accepted without doubt by man- 
kind in general—a tribunal that will have such moral power as the Supreme Court of 
the United States has in this country. The President of the United States has taken 
one of the greatest steps toward the final development of arbitration when he called 
two of the most enlightened and liberal countries of the world to sign a treaty absolutely 
without exceptions, because justice has no exceptions. The United States is not 
afraid to submit any question to the decision of a just and proper tribunal, recognizing 
that its power is based in right and not in might. The great enthusiasm with which 
this proposal has been received through all the nations is most encouraging. Without 
’ the moral support of public opinion such initiative would scarcely be but the expres- 
sion of a great and noble heart. If the treaty for absolute arbitration is signed by the 
United States, England, and France, undoubtedly it will be signed by other powers, 
and even if that should not be the case I doubt if any nation, no matter how strong, 
would dare to defy public opinion—the public opinion of the world—and go to war 
before submitting its claims to arbitration. 

Those few individuals who think that the mission of the United States is to go after 
the lure of gold and the call of ambition are not only too mean to understand the high 
ideals of a democracy, but are false to the traditions of their forefathers and the founders 
of this great Nation. As in the infinite space millions of suns and stars since the day 
of creation revolve in their respective spheres without clashing, obeying the eternal 
law of gravitation, so the nations of the world, as civilization grows and increases, are 
called in their several spheres to develop their resources and help one another in the 
common work of uplifting mankind, making a better and a happier world, and estab- 
lishing that reign of peace, justice, and charity which, after all, is the best and most 
fitting preparation for a nobler and everlasting life after our brief passage through this 
world. 
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ADDRESS OF FRaNncIsco J. YANES, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF THE PAN AMERICAN 
UNION. 


Mr. CuarrMAn, Mr. Sminny, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: In response to the kind invi- 
tation of Mr. Smitry I have come here representing the Pan American Union, an 
institution that stands for peace, good will, friendship, and better understanding 
among its 21 constituent Republics, 20 of which are of Latin origin, in the accepted 
sense expressing the descendants of the Spanish, Portuguese, and French in America. 
The Pan American Union, formerly known as the International Bureau of American 
Republics, was created by the farsightedness of the States that attended the First 
Pan American Conference which met in Washington about 20 years ago, at the invi- 
tation of JAMES G. BLaINne, then Secretary of State. 

The work of the Pan American Union, because of its very character as an official 
international institution, deserves to rank among the loftiest efforts made by man to 
better the condition of mankind. It represents the crystallization of a noble ideal, 
well worthy the cooperation of such men as President Tarr, the man of peace; Secre- 
tary of State Knox, our chairman, the advocate of arbitration; Senator E:rau Roor, 
the missionary of Pan Americanism; ANDREW CARNEGIE, the benefactor of humanity, 
and the entire Latin-American Diplomatic Corps accredited to Washington, mem- 
bers of our Governing Board, one of whom, the Minister of Bolivia, a scholar of rare 
discernment and breadth of mind, is here with us, and last, but not least, Director 
General JoHN Barrett, the standard bearer in the great Pan American movement, 
an American citizen by birth, a Pan American citizen by common consent. 

The subject of arbitration in Latin-America, upon which I have been invited to 
address you, has been discussed at these conferences at various times by scholars and 
diplomats, well qualified by their learning and experience to enlighten the world on 
this important topic. This very morning Mr. Surry, in his opening address, made 
a review of our efforts in Latin-America for the progress of arbitration. 

Pan Americanism and arbitration go hand in hand. Ever since the establishment 
of the Latin-American countries as free, sovereign States arbitration has been urged 
and adopted in the settlement of their international disputes. As the Minister of 
Bolivia just said, Stmon Botivar, a Venezuelan, called the WasuineTon of South 
America, as farsighted and keen a statesman as he was a military genius, was the origi- 
nator of the idea of holding the first congress of nations of America in Panama in 1826, 
for the purpose, among other measures, of adopting arbitration as a principle of Ameri- 
can international policy. The Latin-American countries attending the Congress of 
Panama—that is, Colombia, Central America, Mexico, and Peru—signed a treaty of 
union, providing among other things the amicable compromise between themselves 
of differences then existing or which might arise in the future. 

Arbitration, as can be seen, is not new with us Latin-Americans, who have as the 
foundation of our social structure the civil law of Rome, which provides for arbitra- 
tion as one of the ordinary and usual means of settling differences between man and 
man. Iam aware that the courts in England and in the United States take cogni- 
zance of and enforce arbitral awards in matters of dispute between private citizens, 
but I understand that this method of settling disputes has never been current under 
the common law of England, and is more or less of an exotic, grafted from the civil 
law. Notso with us Latin-Americans, as this is an ordinary process, well recognized 
and much used, so that from our familiarity with the idea its extension to the larger 
sphere of disputes between nations was a natural and logical outcome. 

From the beginning of our war for independence, about 100 years ago, there are 
many instances of national differences settled by methods which were more or less in 
the nature of arbitration. In direct negotiation it has happened on several occasions 
that particular facts have been submitted to learned societies or individuals for arbi- 
tration, and upon such findings a basis has been established in many cases for amicable 
settlements of what might otherwise have ended in serious difficulties. In more 
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recent years arbitration and direct negotiations partaking often of the nature of arbi- 
tral commissions have been resorted to in the Latin-American countries, I venture 
to say, more frequently than in all the rest of the world put together, and the results 
of this arbitration have been more weighty many times over than arbitration else- 
where resorted to. 

Let us take one subject alone, the subject of boundary disputes—the worship of the 
old Latin god Terminus. Let us briefly compare Europe and the Latin-American 
countries in this connection. The map of Europe at about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, say 60 years ago, is not the map of Europe to-day. If we except the 
Iberian and the Scandinavian peninsulas and the British Islands, there is scarcely a 
country in central, western, southern, or southeastern Europe which is to-day recog- 
nizable. The Kingdom of the two Sicilies, the States of the Church, the Italian 
Duchies, and the Austrian possessions in northern Italy, have been wiped out, and 
' the Kingdom of Sardinia has developed into the Kingdom of Italy. Austria, the 
heir of the holy Roman Empire, has been to a large extent pushed out of Germany 
and, joined with Hungary, has spread to the south and east. France no longer extends 
to the Rhine. Nearly one-half of Denmark, the Duchies, is now under the German 
flag. Bulgaria and Roumania have emerged from the shadow of the Crescent. Servia 
has changed her boundaries. And, greatest of all, Prussia, the Kingdom of Saxony, 
the Saxon Duchies, Wurttemberg, Bavaria, Hanover, and the dozens of small states 
occupying all the north center of Europe have joined together to make the great 
German Empire. 

Europe has been remade; but these great changes were not the result of negotiations, 
except in a few isolated cases. It was war, bloody and costly war, which remodeled 
and remade Europe. The Crimean War, the Italian Wars, the Hungarian War, the 
Danish War, the Austro-Prussian War, were all fought for territory, to settle boundaries. 
The Franco-Prussian War, although it had not on its face this purpose, yet resulted in 
a large accession of territory ceded by France to Germany. 

Look at the Latin-American countries, on the other hand. Compare the map of 
the same period, 60 years ago, with the map of to-day. The picture made by the one 
is almost identical with the picture made by the other. With one or two exceptions, 
all the changes in the map of the Latin-American countries are due to the increased 
geographical knowledge of the interior of the country. The Latin-American countries, 
like the United States and Canada, were first settled along the seacoast. The great 
interior was more or less unknown, and it naturally followed that territorial divisions 
were more or less shifting and indeterminate. Final settlement of frontiers were 
not really changes, but more or less accurate locations of what before was undeter- 
mined. With the pessible exception of the dispute for territory between the Portu- 
guese Empire of Brazil and the Spanish Argentine Republic, out of which dispute 
grew the Republic of Uruguay, there has been in Latin America no war for territory. 
The only two great wars of South America have been the Paraguayan War and the 
Peru-Bolivia-Chilean War. The first was not fought for territory, nor can it be justly 
claimed that the second was, though the result of the war, as in the case of the Franco- 
Prussian War, was that Chile acquired territorial accessions in the nature of an 
indemnity. 

The Republics of Latin America are the old Spanish, Portuguese, and French vice- 
royalties, audiencias, and provinces, as far as they were determined. Not one of them 
claims one foot of territory except as derived by inheritance from the old Spanish 
colonial divisions, necessarily more or less undetermined. But let us see what arbi- 
tration and direct negotiations, in most cases amounting to arbitration, have done to 
settle these boundaries. 

Mexico has settled all its boundaries by arbitration. So, for the most part, have the 
Central American Republics, the dispute between Panama and Costa Rica being 
in the nature of exact determination of the meaning of an arbitral award. The bounda- 
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ries between Colombia and Venezuela have been settled by arbitration, and what dif- 
ferences remain will soon be disposed of by direct negotiations. The boundaries of 
Colombia with Peru, Brazil, and Ecuador have either been settled by arbitration or 
are in process of settlement. All of the boundaries of Brazil except as mentioned, and 
including those with Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivia, Venezuela, and the Guianas have 
been amicably settled. Bolivia, the country next to Brazil, inheriting the greatest 
boundary difficulties, has settled every one of them. Argentina and Chile have come 
to an agreement involving very difficult principles of law. There are to-day two 
important boundary questions in process of discussion, that of Ecuador and Peru 
and that of the Dominican Republic and Haiti. Both questions, it is hoped, will 
soon be submitted to arbitration, following the example of the other Latin-American 
sisters and neighbors. 

It would be impossible to conceive of a situation so abounding in danger and so 
liable to lead to war as the Latin-American boundary situation of 100 yearsago. Almost 
every boundary was then undetermined for natural and historical causes, but yet, 
quietly and peacefully, without war, without bloodshed, these boundaries have for the 
most part been settled amicably, and in the spirit of modern progress, not under the 
reign of Terminus, but of the Carist or PrEAcE that crowns the Andes. 

Could there be found a better, a nobler example of allegiance to a principle than the 
erection of a statue of CHrist on the loftiest peaks of the Andes, on the boundary line 
between Argentina and Chile, as a pledge of brotherly love, as an eternal monument to 
arbitration? There at Uspallata, at an altitude of 16,000 feet, there stands with out- 
stretched arms, peace in His noble features, the Lover of Mankind, CHrIst THE 
REDEEMER, Cast in bronze from the cannon of two sister Republics which averted war 
over a territorial dispute by recourse to arbitration. 

The number of cases submitted to arbitration by formal agreement to which Ameri- 
can nations were parties, from 1794 to 1910, amounts to 180, according to JoHN BARRETT 
in his work ‘‘The Pan American Union, Peace, Friendship, Commerce’’ (Washington, 
D.C., 1911). The same authority gives also a list of 36 treaties applying exclusively to 
boundary or territorial claims, entered into by the Pan American countries from 1857 
to 1910. The number of treaties containing arbitration clauses, to which the American 
Republics have been parties, is 140, and the list of general arbitration treaties con- 
cluded by our countries since the first Hague Conference numbers 40. 

Where in all the world can the same be said? Have we nota right, then, to claim 
that we of Latin America are the leaders, the pioneers, and the principal adherents of 
this doctrine of arbitration, which seems to most of the world a new, strange, and 
untried doctrine? To us it is old, well tried, well known, well loved, and inground in 
our legal, our social, our educational institutions, and in fact isa part of our very nature. 
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‘“‘The Argentine in the Twentieth Century.’’ By ALBert B. MArtINEzZ and MAuRICE 
LEwANDOWwSKI. London, T. Fisher Unwin. 1911. Map. 376 p. Size 
534 by 9 inches. Price 12s. 6d. 


Things move so rapidly in Argentina that although this volume is dated 1911, and 
is presumably the last word on conditions there, still figures recently received in 
this office show that there was no halt in the onward progress of the people of Argen- 
tina when this book left the printers’ hands. 











NATIONAL THEATER IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION AT MEXICO CITY. 


This massive and ornate building is one of the most beautiful structures in the world. It is con- 
structed entirely of white marble, is situated in the Alameda, and covers an area of five acres. 
Among the strikingly novel features of this edifice is a spacious winter garden, separating the 
auditorium from the ballroom, with a warm Italian setting of lawns, shrubbery, flowers, and 
fountains interspersed with pergolas and richly sculptured groups. The seating capacity of 
the theater is about 3,000, and over $8,000,000 will have been expended upon this work of art 
before it is complete. 


Perhaps in a way a semiofficial publication, yet the story of Argentine development 
is treated of so impartially that the reader instinctively feels he is getting facts that 
can be relied upon. 

An enlightening preface by Monsieur Emir LEvAssEvrR is followed by a masterly 
introduction by the late Sefior Don Cu. PELLEGRINI, former President of the Argentine 
Republic, in which the writer gives a brief but comprehensive summary of the events 
that have left their impress upon Latin American civilization as we find it to-day. 

There is a comparison with the same relative period of North American history, 
which is not based on correct premises, however. The early settlers of the 13 
colonies were little more homogeneous than the first colonizers of Peru and Argentina. 
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Beginning with a brief sketch of the physical characteristics of the country, the 
authors take up to analyze in sequence the development in railways, immigration 
and colonization, agriculture, stock raising, land values (a most important chapter), 
then pass to a consideration of the Argentine Republic from a commercial and indus- 
trial point of view, which heading includes foreign trade, industries, mines, banks, 
concluding with several very replete chapters dealing with the subject of Argentine 
finance. The discussion of the evils of double currency is worth careful study, while the 
heritage of financial instability that found its corrective in the establishment of 
the Bank of Conversion is given a lucid exposition. 

To conclude, the book gives just that character of economic information so difficult 
of compilation and so seldom treated of impartially. The volume is a distinct addi- 
tion to the Columbus Memorial Library. 

We tender Sefior Martinez and Dr. LEwANDowskI our sineere congratulations 
on the success of their efforts. 


‘‘Argentine and Her People of To-day.’’ By Nevin O. Winter. Boston, L.C. Page 
& Co. 1911. Plates. Foldingmap. 421 p. Size5l44 by 8inches. Price $3. 


Mr. Winter has been making a serious first-hand study of the Latin-American coun- 
tries and four very informative books are the result of his labors. 

His travels in Mexico, Guatemala, and Brazil have been described in previous vol- 
umes, but we do not hesitate to say that his book on Argentina, although uniform 
with the others, shows a much deeper insight into motives that underlie the Spanish- 
American character, and a more becoming tolerance of judgment, due undoubtedly 
to a larger intimate acquaintance with the social side of the Latin American, and a 
keener appreciation of his amiable nature. 

The book gives just that class of information that should interest the general reader, 
but more especially the traveler for pleasure. It will be found a boon indeed by all 
those argonauts who yearly sail on the South American excursions. 

The description of life and customs are intimate, while the analogy with the people 
of the United States contains an implied compliment rarely given by an American. 

Altogether it is a book to be recommended to anyone wishing a gocd general know!l- 
edge of the conditions of life in Argentina without the effort of ‘‘ heavy ”’ reading or the 
deciphering of complicated statistics. It is a well-made volume, clearly printed, 
furnished with good photographs, and similar in appearance to books previously 
written by this author. 


‘Across South America.’’ By Hiram BineHam. Boston and New York, Houcuton 
Mirriin Co. 1911. Plates. 405 p.. Size 54 by 84 inches. Price $3.50. 


When Prof. Bryneuam, of Yale University, was appointed delegate to the First 
Pan American Scientific Congress to be held in Santiago, Chile, he did not attempt 
to reach his destination over the most convenient and quickest route, namely across 
Panama and down the west coast. No, instead of the lazy embrace of the steamer 
chair, with a vista of a sparkling sea and a mountain-crowned shore line, he chose the 
discomforts of railway travel, the back of mule and a route made interesting by the 
incidental adventures that are ever the lot of pioneer voyagers. This book is the 
annals of his journey. 

At the outset we must record our disappointment that an author with Prof. 
BINGHAM’s appreciation of the Latin character, an appreciation evidenced by sym- 
pathetic consideration in a previous work, should dwell so often upon the foibles of 
our South American neighbors. Humor of this type is seldom relished, even by the 
people of the United States (vide newspapers on DickENs and KIPLine@). 

The author, as so many before him, fell under the charm of the beautiful bay of 
Rio de Janeiro and describes in well chosen phrases this unique harbor. 
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A chapter is devoted to Buenos Aires, and then after a short side journey into the 
historical realm the writer gets off across South America, and when we remember 
that this was much the same road over which toiled the caravans of the Viceroys, 
carrying the toll of Potosi, our interest quickens. 

The trip from Buenos Aires to La Quiaca, on the Bolivian frontier, is made by’ 
train, a strong recommendation of Argentine Railroad enterprise. 

From here our travelers continued to Potosi by mule and stage, and the author 
gives us an excellent chapter on this fascinating old city. Sucre, the de jure capital 
of Bolivia, and Oruro, were visited before the delegates pushed on to Santiago, where 
the Pan American Scientific Congress was to be held. 





(Tiffany Studios, New York.) 


MOSAIC CURTAIN OF MEXICAN NATIONAL THEATER. 


This curtain, which has attracted such wide notice, is conceived in the spirit of the old Mexican 
legend of the two lovers who, disobedient to the mandates of the princess’s father, were turned 
into great volcanoes. The scene depicts the icy summits of the volcano revealing the prone 
form of Princess Ixtaccihuatl, cold and impassive, while opposite rises the glowing vapor from 
the consuming fire that burns in the breast of Prince Popocatepetl. The minutest details in the 
picture are wrought with extreme deftness, while the brilliant color scheme finds its expression 
in the opalescence and iridescence of the million separate pieces of favrile glass which enter 
into its construction. The curtain contains over 2,500 square feet of glass mosaic and weighs 27 
tons. It will be operated by hydraulic pressure, and the time required to raise or lower it, seven 
seconds. The glass curtain, together with its bronze framework, represent over 15 months of 
continuous work at the factories of the Tiffany Studios, New York, and under the personal 
supervision of Mr. Louis C. Tiffany. 


The author gratefully records the unfailing kindness and courtesy of the Chileans. 
While the volume is an interesting record of the incidents of travel with the impres- 
sions of the author, it is not until Prof. BrneHam describes the expedition to 
Choqquequirau that we get new data of distinct interest. Although these ruins 
have been known to archeologists for some time, however, we have little reliable 
information in regard to them, so Professor BINGHAM’s maps, pictures and text, are 
the more interesting and valuable. Dr. Max Unter contemplates an extended 
investigation of the same region. 

The kindly treatment afforded our travelers in this land is more in accordance 
with the traditional hospitality of the people of Latin America and deserves a more 
considerate style in writing of it. 
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While the author avers to frank criticism, to offset the unstinted praise of official 
propaganda (sic), still he lays himself open to the charge of hypercriticism. Besides 
there are those who doubt that the United States shelters all the perfections. 

Prof. BrynaHam is about to lead another expedition into unexplored Peru, and 
we fear that his intentions as thus expressed may receive an unfortunate interpreta- 
tion by our Latin American friends. 


L’Uruguay au Commencement du XX® Siécle (Uruguay at the Beginning of the 
XXth Century, by Vrraiz1o SampoGnaro, secretary of the Uruguayan Lega- 
tion at The Hague. 396 pages, illustrated panoramic view of Montevideo and 
railroad map of the Republic. L. J. C. BoucHer, The Hague, 1910. 


So little is known of Uruguay, comparatively speaking, that this book, published 
under the auspices of the Committee on Official Participations of the Republic of 
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SCULPTURED GROUP OVER THE MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE NATIONAL THEATER 
OF MEXICO. 


Elaborately sculptured group, executed in alto relievo, the work of Leonardo Bistolfi, one of 
the most celebrated sculptors of Italy. 


Uruguay at the Brussels Exposition, and written in French, which is in itself a telling 
point in its favor as most of the works on this country have been in Spanish, thereby 
restricting their circulation to Spanish-speaking countries, amply fulfills the purpose 
for which it was written, or, in the words of the author, ‘“‘To make better known in 
Europe a new people; a nation which on the other side of the ocean has in the last 
dozen years progressed in a manner worthy of attracting attention.’’ 

This book, which is well illustrated, is of more than usual interest to those desirous 
of extending their acquaintance with this rich and progressive Republic, and particu- 
larly to the farmer and workingman contemplating emigrating to this new land to 
establish a home, as one chapter under the title ‘‘The working class” gives the 
minutest information in regard to the occupations, salaries, hours of work of laborers, 
and also as to the cost of provisions, rents, etc. The author is to be congratulated on 
the timeliness of his book and the wealth of interesting and useful information it 
contains. 
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Panama, the Isthmus and the Canal. Forspes Linpsay. Revised edition with 
new illustrations. Philadelphia, THE JoHn C. Winston Co., 1911. Pp. 389. 
Price, $1. 

Mr. Linpsay speaks from a long and intimate experience in Panama, and conse- 
quently his statements can be taken as correct and his opinions trustworthy. In fact, | 
this is unquestionably the best untechnical authority on the canal, as it has been 
written not for the skilled engineer but for the lay reader who wishes to know what 
has been accomplished on the Isthmus, what the present conditions are, and what 
purpose the waterway will subserve in the future. The history of the country is suc- 
cinctly given, the imaginative efforts to cut a passage from ocean to ocean are told, 
and chapters are devoted to the Panama Railroad, to the French company, to the 
American negotiations, and the recent progress of the canal itself. An appendix con- 
tains two new chapters, one on ‘‘Great canals of the world,’’ and the other on the 
‘‘Last stage of the Panama Canal,” bringing the subject down to the date of the book’s 
appearance. This last chapter is unfortunately necessary, as it might have better 
been introduced into the body of the book and incorporated with the text, so as to 
make the narrative continuous. As it is, the book shows that it is largely a reprint of 
an earlier edition, and contains not a few paragraphs the sense of which is misleading 
or at the least confusing, while it could all have been clarified by changing a few 
present tenses into past tenses, so as to give the proper chronological perspective. 
The same criticism holds concerning the photograph of ‘‘ President” Amapor, who, 
as should be stated, is dead, and has been superseded by another elected President. 
Omitting such evidences of forgetfulness, however, and they do not affect the sub- 
stantial value of the work, this book on Panama is the best source of information, in 
a small compass, which a student can consult. 


The New International Year Book. A compendium of the world’s progress for the 
year 1910. Editor, Frank Moore Cosy, M. A.; Associate Editor, ALLEN LEON 
CuuRcHILL. New York, Dopp, Mrap & Co., 1911. 837 pp. Illus. maps. Size, 
93 by 7. Price, $5. 

This volume can well be called a record of the world’s advancement for the year. 
Its scope includes the latest development in agriculture to the newest discoveries in 
astronomy, and the year’s changes in the sciences from philology to zoology. A 
really necessary work for one who wishes to have up-to-date information in a con- 
venient form. We regret, however, to see that through possibly hasty proof reading 
the Christian name of the present Secretary of the Navy is given as John when it 
should be GEoRGE von L. MEyYeER. 


Papers on the Southern Spanish Colonies of America. By Brrnarp Mosss. 
Berkeley, The University Press, 1911. 153 pp. Size, 9 by 6. 

This short volume is a collection of papers that had already appeared in the Uni- 
versity of California Chronicle. They may be said to contain studies of the different 
phases of Latin-American history from a popular point of view, and give an insight 
into colonial conditions in the South American Republics described in the colloquial 
language of to-day. It is easy reading and valuable to the student of South American 
history. 


Register of Porto Rico for 1910. Prepared and compiled under the direction of 
Hon. M. Drew Carret, Secretary of Porto Rico. October,;1910. San Juan, 
P. R., Bureau of Supplies, Printing, and Transportation, 1911. 328 pp. Illus. 
maps. Size, 9 by 6. 

A Government publication which gives just that sort of information on Porto Rico 
that should interest the American citizen from the broad point of view of citizenship, 
or more especially if he has plans of emigrating to this fertile island of delightful 
climate. It is perhaps the best book in English giving data on Porto Rico that has 
been received in the Columbus Memorial Library to date. 
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International Mining Manual, 1911. Embracing the principal operating metal mines, 
mills, smelting, and refining plants of the United States, Mexico, Canada, and 
coal mines of the Western States, Mexico, and Canada. ALEXANDER R. DUNBAR, 
Editor. Western Mining Directory. Co., publishers. Denver, Colo. 307 pp. 

The Columbus Memorial Library acknowledges, with thanks, the copy of this valu- 


able mining directory. 


Trade Development in Latin America. Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau 
of Manufactures, Special Agents Series, No. 45. 1911. 56 pp. 

A report by Jonn M. Turner, the well-known commercial agent who has recently 
made a tour of all South America under the direction of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, and gives his conclusions concerning this territory as a trade field. Mr. 
TURNER’S pamphlet should be obtained by all merchants who contemplate doing 
business in Latin America. 


Cacao, its Cultivation and Curing. J. Hincnutey Harr. Pp. 307, 8vo. London, 
1911. Duckworth & Co. Price 7/6, net. 

The author, who unfortunately died just before his book was finished, was for years 
superintendent of the royal botanic gardens in Trinidad, and his experience with 
cacoa had been so extensive as to make him 
an acknowledged authority the world over 
on the topic to which his life had been de- 
voted. This book may therefore be taken 
as the last word up to the present on an 
American product which has come more and 
more into prominence in international mar- 
kets. Cacao is preferred by the author to 
cocoa, in speaking of the plant and its de- 
rivatives, although he would not displace 
the popular English word cocoa to desig- 
nate the drink itself. The contents of the 
volume carries through the botany of cacao, 
the selection of the land, planting, manur- 
ing, diseases, and marketing, and embraces 
every conceivable phase of the life con- 
nected with the cacao planter. As the de- 
mand for cocoa and chocolate is increasing 
rapidly, and as much encouragement is given 
to extend the area of trees, this Jwork is 
welcomed as a thoroughly trustworthy handbook on one of the great agricultural indus- 
tries of tropical America. 





México al dia. Impresiones y notas de viaje. By Apvotro DotitERo. Pp. 972, 8vo. 
Libreria de la Viuda de ©. Bouret, Paris and Mexico, 1911. 

This is a substantial book by a well-known French writer, who traveled extensively 
throughout the Republic of Mexico for three years (1907 to 1910), and then gave his 
‘‘impressions,’’ as he callsthem, to the reading public. Interwoven with descriptions 
of the places and peoples visited, which include practically every known region of the 
Republic, are numerous paragraphs of statistics, considerable historical data to illus- 
trate the changes that have taken place, and also a charming personal narrative of his 
own experiences confirming those of many other travelers about the hospitality and 
generosity of the people. A rather unusual but certainly a serviceable section (pt. 2) 
is given to a commercial index, abridged, of most of the larger towns in Mexico. An 
advertisement states that editions in English, French, Italian, and German are to 
appear, as well as this in Spanish, and certainly for the student wishing to obtain a 
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modern European’s ideas of a progressive American country, nothing better can be 
advised than Mezxico al dia. 


Compendio de la Historia de México. Para uso de los colegios de instruccion superior 
de la Republica. Por el Liccenciado Luts Perez Verpra. (Fifth edition, 
revised and illustrated.) Pp. 558, 8vo. Librer?a de la Vda. de C. Bouret, Paris. 
and Mexico, 1911. 


The scope of this history of Mexico is from earliest times, with conservative specula- 
tion on the origin of the native races of the country, to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The greater portion of the book, there being four parts in all, is given to the 
earlier years of Mexico, with extensive chapters on the Spanish invasion. Verdia 
manifests an unusual individuality in judgment on the topic because he admits of no 
excuse for the conquest of the country, and declares an opinion of Corres which is by 
no means the commonly accepted one of ordinary history. In fact, the book in earlier 
editions has on that account aroused criticism both in Spain and in France. That it 
is a permanent contribution to the historical literature of America can not be doubted. 


“Lands of the Southern Cross. A Visit to South America.’’ By Rey. CHARLES 
WARREN CurRIER, Ph. D.a Washington, D. C., Spanish-American Publication 
Society. 1911. Plates. 401 p. Size 53 by 8 inches. Price, $1.50. 


In the record of his journey, Father Currier has given us a book containing data 
that it is not usual to find in a volume of travels. The education and calling of the 
author naturally lead him to a discussion of the conditions in South America from 
what might be called a semi religious point of view. Doctor CurrRrER, however, is 
in no way intolerant and shows himself essentially fair in describing the results of the 
Protestant missionary movements, as well as the influence of the Catholic Church 
upon Latin American civilization. 

The author, who has written most authoritatively upon literary matters in South 
America, brings out interesting details anent the culture of the Latin American along 
artistic lines. Many of the details incident to travel are accurately described, and 
thus the volume is of distinct practical value to any one inspiring to follow in the 
footsteps of the author. 

The statistics and general information are cleverly interwoven with the text, and 
the author concludes with the record of a delightful cruise throughout the West Indies. 

The Columbus Memorial Library acknowledges with thanks the receipt of this 
book, which contains new matter on South America, put before the reader in strong 
and clear English. 


The American Society of Tropical Medicine. Vol. 5, 1910. A generous book of 400 
pages, devoted to special papers on diseases peculiar to the Tropics. 

Most of the work is technical and therefore of interest only to those making a pro- 
fessional study of that subject, but one rather extensive article is of such great value 
that it should receive wider publicity. This is a series of four lectures on tropical 
diseases in general, including insects and parasites, how these can be studied by the 
person in the temperate zone, and the health problems for Caucasians in tropical 
residence. To read literature of this kind ought to be one of the weapons of prepara- 
tion for any person whose affairs call him into the Tropics. 


The wirtschaftliche Bedeutung Argentiniens (The Economical Significance of the 
Argentine Republic). An address by Director Leorotp before the Austrian 
Chamber of Commerce, April 29, 1910. 

To readers of the MonrHty BuLLetin the subject matter of this lecture is not new, 
as it gives in detail or in general the trade figures and others of Argentina, which have 
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so attracted attention to that energetic country. The interesting point is that in the 
lecture Austrians are urged to bestir themselves, to recognize the tremendous impor- 
tance of South America in the world’s commerce, and to offer fair competition with 
other countries in these profitable markets, or otherwise they will lose and others will 
gain. 


Monografias Departamentales. Statistical monographs dealing with geography, politi- 
cal subdivisions, municipal conditions and corresponding data, one for each 
Department of the Republic of El Salvador. 


The Republic has 14 Departments (corresponding somewhat to States), and of these 
7 have so far received monographs with details of the above character. They are 
published under the editorial control of Dr. Santiaco I. BarBERENA, the Director 
General of the Statistical Bureau of the Republic. When the remaining 7 are issued 
they will together form a practical descriptive statistical index of the country. A 
too complimentary notice of these monographs can hardly be given in the BULLETIN 
when their practical value is considered, for they place before the student, in such 
succinct and concise form, the facts and relative knowledge required by him, that 
they might well serve, by the addition of maps and more complete historical para- 
graphs, as a handbook of the Republic. Although they appear in Spanish at present, 
and are therefore not available for the reader unacquainted with that language, they 
are nevertheless of great service to those who work continuously in the Columbus 
Memorial Library of the Pan American Union, and it is certain that they will be of 
inestimable service when a handbook of Salvador comes to be compiled. 
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‘‘Further Explorations in Bolivia: The River Heath,’ by Maj. P. H. Fawcerr, 
R. A., in the April number of The Geographical Journal. 

The work done by Maj. Fawcett, as head of the Bolivian commission charged with 
determining the exact boundary between Peru and Bolivia, is perhaps the most impor- 
tant of its character, and his recent expedition the most hazardous undertaken by any 
explorer of late years. 

Central equatorial South America is classed by pioneers who have had large expe- 
rience in the world’s other hidden places from the Yukon to Tibet as the most difficult, 
dangerous, and unhealthy section 
of the earth’s surface to explore. 
Indians, venomous insects, deadly 
reptiles that thrive in a dank 
miasmic atmosphere of almost 
continual rainfall, combined with 
an impenetrable jungle or rank 
vegetation and enormous trees 
that rise 200 feet from the swampy 
soil, spreading at the top into 
luxuriant foliage that makes the 
region one of almost perpetual 
night, are the conditions that pre- 
vail. 

The histories of the earlier ex- 
peditions are little more than tales 
of disaster and massacre or marvel- 
ous escapes of gaunt fever-racked 
survivors who have reached ciyili- 
zation only after having undergone 
the most untoward sufferings. 

That Maj. Fawcrrr has made 

two successful explorations in 
this country speaks strongly for 
his undaunted courage, great 
ability, and unfailing tact, this 
last quality enabling him to 
avoid trouble with the In- 

DR. EDWIN R. HEATH. dians after one nerve-testing en- 

counter. 

The English officer’s work was carried on in the Caupolican territory, which includes 
the country east of the Andes in a triangle formed with the Madre de Dios (Amaru- 
Maya) and Beni Rivers. This country is inhabited by numerous wild tribes that are 
seldom seen yet haunt the jungle like shadows to make their presence felt by a fatal 
flight of arrows. Of these the Guarayas are the most powerful and most feared. 

We take this opportunity of putting Maj. Fawcerr right in the matter of the name 
of the River Heath. He erroneously stated that it was so named from an English 
explorer who was killed there by the savages. 
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Dr. E. R. Hearn is an American and is alive and well to-day, living in Kansas City, 
Kansas. We have been in correspondence with him within the year on matters deal- 
ing with the early attempts of building the Madeira-Mamore Railroad, he haying been 
medical officer with Col. CHurcH’s famous expedition. He descended the Beni 
to its mouth in 1881 and then turned back to reascend this never previously explored 
river to its source coming out at La Paz. (See Proceedings of the Royal Geographic 
Society. June 1883, vol. 5, new series, pp. 327-347.) His map made at the time is the 
standard to-day, no one having changed a latitude since. 

Speaking of the naming of the River Heath after him, the Doctor writes on October 
10, 1910: 


Col. PANDO was sent by Bolivia to survey and map the Madre de Dios River. He wrote me a letter 
offering to divide the command with me, but I was not able to get away. He, however, went, and on 
ascending the Madre de Dios River he found a river coming from the south to which he gave the name Heath. 
This now is one of the boundary lines between Peru and Bolivia. 

Thus we have an authoritative statement as to the naming of the river. 

Maj. Fawcerr details the first expeditions that were ever attempted to ascend the 
Heath. It was considered to be a short and unimportant forest stream, but in the 
controversy regarding the boundary line between Peru and Bolivia it was decided 
upon as being a convenient and satisfactory line of demarkation. It is reported that 
Gen. Panpo, probably at the time of the naming of the river, made an attempt to 
ascend the same, but after a disastrous encounter with the Indians he abandoned it. 
A Swiss named HELLER, with an expedition numbering 60 men, also made an attempt 
unsuccessfully. Heretofore all expeditions have been compelled to turn back because 
of the hostility of the Indians. 

The author enlarges sufficiently on the dangers to be expected from the wild tribes 
and the disasters that have befallen former exploration parties to justify all that he 
has said and made him realize that only a small force of determined men of extraor- 
dinary physical capacity, completely organized, should attempt the work of ascend- 
ing the Heath River. With this end in view, Maj. Fawcetr engaged three non- 
commissioned officers of the British Army, an ex-subaltern of the Northamptonshire 
Regiment, and a young doctor. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to proceed overland to where the Heath River joins 
the Madre de Dios, during which the members of the expedition got a taste of the 
difficulties they might expect in the furtherance of their work, they descended the 
Tambopata River in a canoe until they arrived at the mouth of Heath River, which 
they proceeded to navigate, and there first encountered the Guarayos. That must 
certainly have been a hair-raising experience, for to sit in a rain of arrows each of which 
was some 7 or 8 feet in length, with along barbed point, without being able to retaliate 
is undoubtedly as exciting an encounter as anyone could wish for. 

Maj. Fawcerr, with great personal danger, managed to persuade the hostiles that 
he in no way intended to harrass them. Friendly relations were then set up and 
thereafter the exploring party was never threatened by the Indians. 

However, there were numerous other difficulties to be overcome and sometimes 
disaster followed close upon the heels of the little party. A description of the venom- 
ous ants, poisonous flies, and reptiles, to say nothing of the vampire bat which exists 
in this section of the world, is enough to deter all save the most reckless in attempting 
to follow in Maj. Fawcrrr’s footsteps. 

If his conclusions regarding the auriferous deposits of this country are correct, how- 
ever, there can be no doubt but that the future will bring about a boom here that will 
rival the 1849 days of California. The great difficulty heretofore has been the lack of 
transportation, but in Bolivia facilities will shortly exist for all mining ventures east 
of the Andes with the completion of the Transandine Railway from La Paz to the Beni, 
which the author considers as the finest railway proposition to-day in South America. 
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Asa lure to the explorer and naturalist, Maj. Fawcrrr hints at strange beasts and 
weird insects and the probability of the discovering of the mysterious white Indian, 
while the rumors of forest pigmies and old ruins are common. 

The geographic world has much to thank Maj. Fawcerr for in the way of his explor- 
ations in South America, and as he contemplates further work in this line next year, : 
it is certain that our knowledge of geography there will be considerably increased. 


“The Panama Canal and Sea Power in the Pacific,” by A. T. Manan, in ‘ The 
Century Magazine,’’ for June. A paper from the fertile pen of Rear-Admiral MAHAN 
describing the duty of the United States in the matter of fortifying the Isthmian water- 
way rapidly nearing completion. Of course, Admiral MAHAN considers this one of the 
paramount duties of the United States. He takes the view that the Panama Canal is 
much more important to the United States than the Suez Canal was to England, and 
discusses this importance in relation to its bearing upon the sea power of the United 
States. Admiral MAHAN gives a new twist to the discussion when he emphasizes the 
importance of the canal as an influence in uniting the Anglo-Saxon races to the end of 
common advancement. 


“The River of January,’’ by Nevin O. Winter, in the June number of ‘‘ Travel.’ 
An article from the able pen of Nevin O. WinTER descriptive of the beauties and 
magnificence of Rio de Janeiro and its harbor. 


“The Grace and Gaiety of the Mexican Centennial,’ by ELLEN Maury SLAYDEN, 
in ‘‘ The Independent,” for May 25. In this short article Mrs. SLAYDEN, who is the wite 
of Congressman SLAYDEN, of San Antonio, Texas, describes the abounding hospitality 
which was shown the American delegation to the festivities of the Mexican Centennial 
last September. She gives a lively description of the different social functions given 
in honor of the visiting delegates and also a charming picture of the personalities of the 
former President Diaz and his wife. 


‘“‘The Irrigation of the Coast of Peru,’’ by C. W. Surron, C. E., in ‘*Peru To-Day,”’ 
of May. This article goes very largely into an interesting discussion of the economic 
development of Peru by irrigation. The author takes up, seriatim, geographical and 
hydrological conditions, the laborer, agriculture under the Incas, agriculture in Colo- 
nial times, and agriculture today. 

The Pan American Commercial Conference, held under the auspices of the Pan 
American Union, last February, receives a few very flattering paragraphs in the same 
periodical. 


“Sugar from Shredded Cane,’’ in the May issue of ‘*The Cuba Review.”’ <A revo- 
lutionary process of the sugar industry is here described. While the work is still in the 
experimental stage, yet its effects will be so far-reaching and extraordinary that it is 
being watched with keenest interest by the heads of the sugar industry both in Cuba 
and the United States. We hope to have something further to say on this interesting 
subject later. 


“South American Shoe Industry,’’ by Frrep A. Comins, in the ‘‘Shoe and 
Leather Reporter,’’ for May 25. Two columns are devoted here, giving the opinions of 
Mr. Coxiins on the advance and possibilities of the American shoe trade throughout 
South America. 
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“The Panama-Pacific Exposition,’’ appearing in the May number of “‘ The Archi- 
tectural Record,’’ enumerates the advantages which San Francisco holds for the World’s 
Fair to be opened in 1915. 


“The Immigration Problem in Brazil,’ in ‘‘The Economist,’’ for May 13, gives 
some interesting figures of this phase of Brazilian growth and development. 


“The Guayra Falls, Parana River,’’ in the May number of ‘‘The Geographical 
Journal,”’ is a review of a narrative by Mr. Ctaup RusseEL1, descriptive of his visit to 
the Guayra Falls in 1909. 


“Financing Exports by Means of Shippers’ Drafts,’’ by FrepERIcK C. HarpINe, 
in ‘‘Exporters’ Review,’ for May. This comprehensive article explains the various 
ways by which export business may be financed by means of shippers’ drafts. Mr. 
HARDING speaks with authority as he has had seven years’ experience in the service of 
the Anglo-South American Bank at Antofagasta, Chile, and previously had been in the 
London office of the same bank. What he has to say is of special importance to export- 
ers at this time, owing to the trade advancement everywhere apparent throughout 
South America. 


“West Coast of South America,’’ in the same issue, is an appreciation of the work 
of the firm of W. R. Grace & Co. 


“Efectos del Canal de Panama en el Comercio del Mundo,”’ is an article in Spanish, 
by JoHN Barrett, the Director General of the Pan American Union, in thesame num- 
ber of the *‘Exporters’ Review.’’ The paper deals with the opportunities for invest- 
ment and trade in South America that will be opened to the world with the completion 
of the Panama Canal. 


“A Latin-American Business Establishment,” in the ‘‘ American Exporter,’’ for 
June. An article describing the offices, warehouses, and factory of a Peruvian firm 
that will be a surprise to American merchants unfamiliar with the South American 
way of conducting business. 


“Export Problems,’ by B. OLNEY Hove, in the same issue of the ‘‘ American 
Exporter.’ This is the third of the commendable series of articles on export problems 
by Mr. Hovueu. 


“The Railways of Brazil,’ by Lions, Wrener, in ‘‘Cassier’s Magazine’ for 
June. The concluding article of the series which has been running in this periodical 
during the past year, gives a general review of the railroad situation of the great South 
American Republic and the work that has been carried on during the last half century 
in its development. 


“Some Traits of President Roosevelt,’ by Rev. CHARLES WARREN CURRIER, 
P. D., isan appreciative article appearing in the ‘‘ Hiberno-Argentine Review.’’ Father 
CURRIER gives a truthful estimate of the character of the famous former President, and 
because of similar tastes dilates on the literary ability of Mr. RoosrveEtrr. 

The article takes a tone of frank admiration inspired no doubt by the friendly 
relations existing between the biographer and the subject of his paper. 
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No one interested in Pan America can afford to neglect the May number of ‘‘The 
Annals of The American Academy of Political and Social Science,’’ which volume 
discusses the ‘‘ Political and Social Progress” in Latin America. In this is a collection 
of papers and speeches, the work of eminent Pan Americanists, such as the Hon. 
Euinu Root, Senator from New York; Hon. Henry Wuire, former Ambassador to ~ 
France and Chairman of the American Delegation to the Fourth International Con- 
ference of the American States; Dr. GuILLERMO SUBERCASEAUX, Professor of Political 
Economy, University of Chile; Hon. Ernesto Quresapa, Attorney General of the 
Argentine Republic, Professor in the Universities of Buenos Aires and La Plata; 
WitrreD H. Scuorr, Secretary Commercial Museum, Philadelphia; CHartes A 
Conant, former Commissioner on the Coinage of the Philippine Islands, New York; 
Hon. Henry L. Janes, Division of Latin American Affairs, Department of State; and 
a number of other eminent experts on things Pan American. 

Naturally the work is too extensive to be quoted here. However, we tabulate 
the table of contents and recommend that our readers obtain copies of this valuable 
publication. 

‘Individual Effort in Trade Expansion,” Hon. Ex1rau Roor. 

“The Fourth International Conference of the American States,’ Hon. HENRY 
WHITE. 

““The Fourth Pan American Conference,’’ Paut S. REINSCH. 

‘“The Monroe Doctrine at the Fourth Pan American Conference,’’ Hon. ALEJANDRO 
ALVAREZ. 

‘‘Banking in Mexico,’”’ Hon. ENr1tquE MARTINEZ-SOBRAL. 

‘The Way to Attain and Maintain Monetary Reform in Latin America,’’ CHARLES 
A. CONANT. 

‘Current Misconceptions of Trade with Latin America,’? HucH MacNarr KAHLER. 

“Investment of American Capital in Latin American Countries,” Wirrep H. 
ScCHOFF. 

““Commerce with South America.” 

‘Public Instruction in Peru,’’ ALBERT A. GIESECKE, Ph. D. 

‘““The Monetary System of Chile,’ Dr. GuILLERMO SUBERCASEAUX. 

‘The Social Evolution of the Argentine Republic,’’ Hon. ERNESTO QUESADA. 

“Commercial Relations of Chile,’’ Hon. Henry L. JANES. 

“Closer Commercial Relations with Latin America,’? BERNARD N. BAKER. 

‘‘Immigration—A Central American Problem,”’ Ernst B. FILsINGER. 


‘South America is Conserving,’’ a paper by JoHN Barrett, in “ American Con- 
servation,’ for May, describes the immense timber resources of the South American 
continent, and the constructive conservation work that is now being so successfully 
undertaken in each of the different Latin-American Republics. 


‘‘Mexico and Her Resources,’’ by Romuto Escospar, in the same periodical gives 
a short review of the agricultural and other possibilities of Mexico. 

‘Latin America and The Octopus of the North,’’ by Epwarp PrErry, in the June 
number of ‘‘ The Trend,’’ is a somewhat frank discussion of what the author conceives. 
to be the reasons why there is a certain prejudice against the United States through-.- 
out all Latin America. 

While we do not altogether agree with the author in his premises and conclusions, 
still admitting that he is justified to a certain extent in what he says, we feel that 
he has not given sufficient importance to the work done first by Senator Roor in 
promoting a better understanding among the peoples of Latin-American States and 
the United States, and the efforts of Joun Barrerr as Director General of the Pan- 
American Union in his unceasing propaganda in the interests of commerce and comity 
throughout the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere. 
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The implied criticism of the State Department is unfortunate, as it is nearly always 
impossible for the outsider to understand what necessities frame the policies of admin- 
istration under different circumstances. 


“Col. George Washington Goethals, Canal Builder,’ by WiLt1AM ATHERTON DuPouy, 
in the “Scientific American” for June 10, describes the personal characteristics of the 
man who has charge of canal construction. 

The article gives some details as to the unique methods of procedure necessarily 
brought about by carrying out the work of this character, where the personal equation 
enters so largely into the successful solution of the many problems that arise throughout 
each working day. 

The author convinces us that Colonel GorrHats by his own work has inspired a 
spirit of emulation that is doing so much to bring about the rapid completion of the 
Canal. 


‘“‘Panama’s Purse,’’ by Epwarp Prrry, is an article in the “Overland Monthly,”’ 
June issue, in which the author gives a detailed statement of the finances of Panama 
for the year 1910, as compared with the year 1900. Actual conditions, however, give 
no justification for Mr. Perry’s prophecy of financial disaster with the withdrawal of 
the working forces from the Canal Zone. 


‘Mining Conditions in Bolivia,’’ by Geo. N. Dean, in “‘ The Mexican Mining Journal”’ 
for June, describes the mineral wealth of Bolivia. The difficulty heretofore has been 
that the mineral wealth can not be developed with profit, because of the almost insur- 
mountable transportation difficulties. However, in this article Mr. Dan tells us 
that there are a great number of mines that are being successfully worked. The pres- 
ent conditions, however, do not offer large promise of tin exports, the principal 
industry of Bolivia, as the following table will show. 

“The following is an ‘account sales” on a shipment of tin ore, which for convenience 
we quote in United States currency: 

London quotation tin $700 per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
Grade of ore 65 per cent metallic tin. 


Anotationsion Soper cent orennelaverpoole == see =e 55 eee 3390. 00 
reir intear PazetouMollendal, (ex tiac py seo: by oat ey a ee 14. 28 
Durlessiransien charges etewsatspOGir ol emityers a5. hse eee 2.52 
Pirenedons, Wloilkeranelo ito) WinyeryOOOll oss oda scsbecocosccoacacodcacseseosssusces 13. 20 
Assaying, brokerage, commission, insurance, cartage, etc., at Liverpool. ...- 14. 64 
Mis ce Waive use ts scot sats OR aah Scere oe pare) eee se oe ta ape ve 2.40 

Rotalkesspense per tomrol Ore es 2-5 ee ae a ee 60. 00 


“From the net proceeds of the sale must be deducted the cost of mining, milling, 
concentration, and transportation to the railroad, the latter of which items alone often 
amounts to from $60 to $70 per ton. 

“The small operator is forced to sell his product to local dealers at a price ranging 
from $150 to $200 per ton, as few or none are able to hold their concentrates until 
enough for a shipment has been accumulated and to wait until settlement has been 
made, which is usually from 60 to 90 days from the date of shipment. The tin ore 
is at present all shipped to England, Germany, and France.”’ 


“Brazil at The Hague”’ is a reprint from the “ Review of Reviews’ of November, 
1907, in which the active work of the Brazilian Peace Delegation is set forth informa- 
tively. 














REPORTS RECHIVED UP TO JUNE ?, 1911. 
Title. Date. Author. 
ARGENTINA. 
Argentine Foreign Trade, 1909—official publication regarding.| Mar. 8) R. M. Bartleman, Consul Gen- 
eral, Buenos Aires. 
IPFICeStOTbeerinHR OSAnlOsra= sas cc cee ee eee eee Mar. 10 | H. V. Coffin, Consul, Rosario. 
Argentine meat trade—-growth of exportations.........----- Mar. 11 | R. M. Bartleman, Consul Gen- 
eral, Buenos Aires. 
Bolsa de Comercio—transmitting Annual Report of, 1910.-..| Mar. 18 | Do. 
SalerotiopiuicalicoodsiimyivoOsanlopeee see eee eeeeeereen ae eeee Mar. 23 | H. V. Coffin, Consul, Rosario. 
Imiporntationsofchamiparne e100 Sessa = === saan sae SPadoree _| R. M. Bartleman, Consul Gen- 
eral, Buenos Aires. 
Automobiles in Buenos Aires —municipal statistics of-.-..--- Mar. 26 Do. 
Creation of o Tice of ‘‘ Lands, Immigration, and Agricultural | Mar. 27 Do. 
Defense.” 
Trade Notes: Population of Buenos Aires. Oil Company | Mar. 30 Do. 
will erect a reiinery at Zarate. Taxicab company organ- 
ized in Paris. Commercial Defense League petitioned 
Minister of Finance that the rebate on duty on imported 
sugar be made permanent. Mr. J. S. Attwell appointed 
to investigate and report on prospects of cottoncultivation 
in the Chaco and Misiones territories. 
HE xportsideclare de eeseee she ce eect a ee ase aero ear Mar. 31 Do. 
Trade Notes: Importation of newspaper printing paper. | Apr. 7 Do. 
Steamer succeeded in establishing wireless communica- 
tion from Port Stanley, Falkland Islands, to Punta de 
Fste (1,000 miles). Steamship company informed Argen- 
tine Government that it is prepared to use fuel oil on its 
steamers if the Government will guarantee sufficient sup- 
ply of oil. 
Threatened advance in freight rates to United States........ eed Ose Do. 
Report entitled, “Studies in the Commerce of the United | Apr. 27 | C. L. Chandler, Consul Assistant, 
States with South America.” Buenos Aires. 
BOLIVIA. 
Latest statistics regarding number of kilometers of railway in | Apr. 11 | Maddin Summers, Chargé d’ Af- 
construction, in operation, and projected in Bolivia. faires. 
| 
BRAZIL. | 
iNexegran GhtO OSes 4 Ser es ere eee ce ore eee eesciane Mar. 18 | J. White, Consul, Santos. 
Mineralgprodtchionuine > raz aeeee seer eee eee eee Mar. 30 | J. J. Slechta, Vice Consul in 
| Charge, Rio de Janeiro. 
Annual review of commerce and industries, Brazil. 1910. -.-.- Apr. 1 Do. 
Alcohol for industrial and other uses in Brazil...........-.--- Apr. 13 | Julius G. Lay, Consul Genenal, 
Rio de Janeiro. 
CHILE. 
Consumption of tea, coffee, and yerba maté..............-.- Mar. 27 | A. A. Winslow, Consul, Valpa- 
raiso. 
Importation of plants and seeds from foreign countries. ...- - Mar. 28 Do. 
Port improvements at Valparaiso...........--..------------ Apr. 1)| H. P. Fletcher, United States 
Minister. 
Leasing Chilean Government railways.........-.-.--------- Apr. 3) A. A. Winslow, Consul, Valpa- 
raiso. 
Chilean railways need rolling stock, etec......-......-------- ACLOSeE Do. 
Market for American goods, and how to enter same. ..-.--.--- “Apr. 4 Do. 
Trade and Industrial Notes: Chile’s exports for January, |...do..-.- Do. 
1911. Deaths from tuberculosis in Chile. Operating ex- 
penses of Chilean railways. Production of nitrate. Re- 
sult of whale hunt. First locomotive constructed in Chile 
tested. Effort being made to have rural holdings divided 
into smaller tracts. 
WieSticoasipnionmationyacencyeree eee eee ee eet eeeeeerrere Apr. 5 Do. 
ro duction yotitimin yaaa ese eae ee eee Rees eee Apr. 11 Do. 
Increased parcels-post business....................--.-.-.--- Apr. 14 Do. 
COLOMBIA. 
Government control of insurance-2.-_-----2--2-.-_-------- Mar. 29 | Chas. H. Small, Viceand Deputy 
Consul General, Bogota. 
Suggestions as to methods of increasing American commerce | Apr. 4 Do. 
in Republic of Colombia. 
Prices of beer in Barranquilla, Colombia...-..............-- Apr. 13 | A. L. Burnell, Vice Consul, Bar- 
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Title. | Date. 





Author. 





COSTA RIGA. 
Wieodrallcoholiare res noe ey) eae, 0 aes ater oe oie karat een oe | Apr. 19 


CUBA. 
Bill granting free entry of steam boilers, gasoline, Gis ccsescc | Apr. 12 


Design for the “‘Medalla de la Independencia” to be given | Apr. 17 
to officers and men who were members of the army of 
liberation. 


Bill passed regulating practice of pharmacy in Cuba......... Apr. 19 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Reporuon) woodlalcoholeee sees eases as ee eee eee eee Apr. 25 


Shoepmachineny- nse see eae eae eee 
Sheep and horse-clipping machinery. ....................... Se 
Catalogues, price lists, and discounts. ....-............--..-- Lee 
Pianos—importance of giving prices and terms 
[Elan cinOO US ertaseee sac cmt soe seme oie ne cine eel oP re 
Instructions for operating ice machinery.................... 20 Oe ose 
MOtOT-DOaizeN CIN eGSemeee ae soe eme ane eee ree ees ee ee Apr. 2 
Importance of American manufacturers giving full informa- fi) 

tion regarding prices, etc. 








Wroodlalcoholfingh ecuador ae. -e se s--seeeee see Bee oeees Apr. 6 
Marninegasolimesm ObOIS sess ceee cee seca ne eee se aa ceases |---do..... 
Expanded metal reenforcing for concrete.........---.....--- lL. sc0Osccac 
Sapo MING Ot HSV NM lijscesaaasseooascouesooSeoucausoosecoecuses Apr. 17 
GUATEMALA. 
Canilopindiansie sem ce ene seseeos ee ose sseecee et eases Feb. 25 
BS AMA aL US Lye ye) spe set eres ars Ate eave iS ene TEER | Apr. 6 
OpeninestorimvestmMent=eereessaaee eee eee eer ee eee eee eee Apr. 20 
Openinesionencineenin elas ee ee eeeee ee ee nee eee eee eee aac Goz=eee 
Markeiornumlberino im a ¢hines=ssass sss seeee eee sees ee asl Apr. 21 
Marketoreai eri camye00dSs=ese- 5 =2- ees enae cee eee nee ee doz-2=- 
Mankeimomnammockss DD Utyeee-eseeeeer ee oee reece een Peed Onaee- 
iow; LojbravelithroughGuatemalas s=-sss55-sses- 2 se one aes Obeens 
Marke ilOnmlanosre ms epee) b cee aaa eee aoe eee ee | Apr. 22 
Marke tormready-madeclot hing esas asses =e eee ee |-= KOMssase 
Reeds and rattans. Furniture manufactures.............--- May 2 
PRT AG ep CACA OND CANIS Hees a= Rese ae eee ee elope eee | BEG (eerse 
Distribution of goods sold to Central American countries. -. | Bead Onecare 
HONDURAS. | 
Openineiotuhes| Centro SoCal pe eaeee pee eer ere ree nee eee Jan. 19 
New chapter in the history of Honduras...... Seo mee tea a Mar. 22 
PACU TINO OU ES ioe least 2s e eapees ete oesarats ane Sie eae = ee ea eee | do...-. 
Casolimelstovesian dlovenS=eeeeEeser tere reer es eeee eater eee Mar. 31 
Mietaltceiling eter ease ems Secs = es esther ia esa Se Se ne doses 
ANTONE REOCMY OM ISIOMNO WMS. - soa5ec neces ecenceocecceecacces Apr. 12 
Commercejoh Druxillo. Cattle trade-----=------------:----- Apr. 14 
CommnerceandbinG@usthpyesseree eee eeeeeeeeeeee eee oe ee eee | Apr. 21 
PANIC OTIA OLIN eS ae sa ose Nae rare a I Siena Baie ee ee Apr. 29 
Ontlooksforicommecrcialtacids==ss see seee eee eee eee eee May 1 
MEXICO. 


Newspaper clipping regarding contemplated expenditures by Jan. 19 
Guadalajara. ; 
List of classified business men of Matamoros................- | Jan. 25 


No quarantine against Havana, Cuba....:.....-.......--.-. Feb. 28 
Trade report: Large increase in exportation of tomatoes and | Apr. 12 
other vegetables from Mexico through the port of Nogales. | 
Acuacate plant andvitsiseedsees---e-seeeee eee eee eee ee eens | Apr. 18 
Belting industry in San Luis Potosi....---.....-......-.--.- Apr. 19 





Chester Donaldson, Consul, Port 
Limon. 


J. B. Jackson, American Minis- 
ter, Havana. 
Do. 


P. E. Holland, Consul, Puerto 
Plata. 


G. D. Hedian, Consular Agent, 
Esmeraldas. 


H. R. Dietrich, Consul General 
Guayaquil. 

G. D. Hedian, Consular Agent, 
Esmeraldas. 


0. 
H. R. Dietrich, Consul General, 
Guayaquil. 


E. Reed, Consul, Livingston. 
Geo. A. Bucklin, jr., Consul Gen- 
eral, Guatemala City. 
0. 


A. T. Haeberle, Consul, Teguci- 
galpa. 
Do. 
H. Schmuck, consul, Amapala. 
A. T. Haeberle, Consul, Teguci- 
galpa. 
Do. 
Do. 
Allen Gard, Consul, Ceiba. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


S. E. Magill, Consul, Guadalajara. 


J. H. Johnson, Consul, Mata- 
moros. 

W. W. Canada, Consul, Veracruz. 

A. V. Dye, Consul, Nogales. : 


T. W. Voetter, Consul, Saltillo. 
W. L. Bonney, Consul, San Luis 
Potosi. 
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Title. Date. Author. 
MEXICO—Continued. 
Electric signs—How to enter market......---....--.-------- | Apr. 19 | M. Letcher, Consul, Chihuahua. 
Lap UMPC Olsson cena ei arses oo ee EE ae eee Apr. 20 | G. B. MeGoogan, Consul, Pro- 
greso. 
INGA DEIOORS Ol SOON. < cc oocassodocssosnpeccssonsesesocsess Apr. 25 | L. Hostetter, Consul, Hermosillo. 
Report on animal fiber, resembling silk, found in Mexico....; Apr. 26 | C. E. Guyant, Vice and Deputy 
Consul General, Mexico City. 
@OrSets hehe sss eee ee ee cee is ee epee eens orsie yar eine Apr. 28 | A. J. Lespinasse, Consul, Fron- 
tera. 
TRAM HN CONCESSIONS... os pagesocsecosepenoseseueessosueosNEs Apr. 29 | C. A. Miller, Consul, Tampico. 
Traffic on the Tehuantepec Route for 1910..............----- eidOnsaei L. W. Haskell, Consul, Salina 
Cruz. 
Declared exports from the Tampico Consular District to the | May 2 | C. A. Miller, Consul, Tampico. 
United States for the quarter ending March 31, 1911. 
Value of catalogues on file at Consulate..-.-..-.-.-..-------- eedozeser L. Hostetter, Consul, Hermosillo. 
Best distributing center for oil pumps..-----------.--------- May 3) C. A. Miller, Consul, Tampico. 
Giraylemub bership mi CrtSe sea eee eet May 11) L. T. Ellsworth, Consul, Ciudad 
Porfirio Diaz. 
PANAMA. 
VW @OG! ANGOIO|, .osocoscecer cscceecececseusesosecesscongassos Apr. 29 | A. Snyder, Consul, Panama. 
PERU 
Marit onsmuildisteeles-aseescatessctes eases ae eee eee eee Mar. 25 | W. H. Robertson, Consul Gen- 
eral, Callao. 
WiserotaroodsallcoWolsingl: Cnuleemseee reese seer Apr. 12 Do. 
Cottonsproduction\oyP enim sea eee eee ae ee >COscene Do. 
SALVADOR. 
Changes in the customs tariff system of Salvador....... be! Apr. 7 | H. D. Clum, Vice Consul General 
San Salvador. 
Use of wood alcohol in Salvador...........-....---..-------- Apr. 8 Do. 
Changes in the customs tariff system of Salvador.........-.- Apr. 15 Do. 
Reduction of import duties on materials for candles and soap.| Apr. 22 Do. 
Act providing for the free entry of cotton seeds and machinery |...do ...- Do. 
for cotton weaving. 
Information bureau in the Department of Agriculture of | Apr. 28 Do. 
Salvador. 
URUGUAY. 
New tariff for loading and unloading construction material..| Mar. 18 | F. Goding, Consul, Montevideo 
Recent all-rail journey from Montevideo to Rio.........----- Mar. 22 BE. V. Morgan, American Minis- 
| ter, Montevideo. 
Investigation of animal and industrial education with the | Mar. 25 | F. Goding, Consul, Montevideo. 
primary and secondary schools of United States and Canada. 
Consular bulletin to be published by the Government of Uru- |...do ..--| Do. 
guay. 
Scientific fish culture to be fostered in Uruguay......-.-..-.-- ead O-beee Do. 
Meat experts wanted in Uruguay...............-.......-.--- Mar. 27 Do. 
Gold loan to be issued by Government of Uruguay........-- Mar. 31 | E. V. Morgan, American Minis- 
| ter, Montevideo. 
Application of the new municipal loan.............-.-..---- Apr. 3 | F. Goding, Consul, Montevideo. 
Bunchasevofep amt ils eyes eee eee ee eer Apr. 4) E. V. Morgan, American Minis- 
ter, Montevideo. 
Two important bridges to be built in Uruguay.........-..-- Apr. 6 0. 
Revision of some Uruguayan duties...............--.------- so6@scc0c F. Goding, Consul, Montevideo. 
Estimates for Montevideo port works extension....-.-..-.-- Apr. Do 
VENEZUELA. 
Increase in tourists’ excursion business to the West Indies | Mar. 27 | I. A. Manning, Consul, La Guaira. 
and Spanish Main. 
Presidential decree of April 1 regarding classification of rub- | Apr. 4| J W. Garrett, Consul, Caracas. 
per for tires. 
TRG O Oe (HUES) 1KOTe CAIRNS coccesacoccoccsesoowsdsesocesescses Be (otenee J. A. Manning, Consul, La Guaira. 
Duty on gasoline reduced in Venezuela..............---.-.-- Apr. 5 Do. 
Extension of contract for steam vessels between Cano Colo- |...do...-. Do. 
_ rado and Cristobal Colon, Venezuela. 
Presidential decree of April 4 transferring gasoline and ben- |...do..... J. W. Garrett, Consul, Caracas. 
zine from the fourth to the first class of the tariti. 
New steamship service between Trinidad and Venezuelan | Apr. 6 | I. A. Manning, Consul, La Guaira. 
ports. 
ANTHUOIATO) OES WA WEMGVATEIE) 55g 7 so pecoc ede seeceocedasoserc Banco meser Do. 
Customs tariff on preserved and tinned meats and fish re- | Apr. 7 Do. 
duced in Venezuela. 
Resolution on the assessment of gasoline and benzine.....-..- exdOrecee H. R. Wright, Consul, Puerto 
Cabello. 
Resolution on the assessment of preserved foods.-........---- Apr. 8 Do. 
Manifivchan eesrimMVienle 7/11] ase eee ene ae eraser Apr. 21 | I. A. Manning, Consul, La Guaira. 
Siillayoriea Gouhijonne tial COON Msc. .cceceosseaeseccosensoeencsllboc dozere- Do. 
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VENEZUELA—Continued. 


Woo dValcoh oles x e.s erie Ase me eat a Bee ein eRe eee Apr. 22 a fa eR Consul, Puerto 
abello. 

iBadlyipackedtemptyboublless=-sss sere cere eee eee ee eree sasGOssace I. A. Manning, Consul, La Guaira 

Railway traffic in Venezuela during 1910..................-- vcd Ors S26 Do. 

Catalogues for Venezuela should not be sent by parcels post.| Apr. 26 | R. J. Totten, Consul, Maracaibo. 

VAY LOGI EN IOC aV0) Lee Sor ee a te i es em een ee eee doetees Do. 

IBTIces Oi produce Maracalbossss eee ee eee nee nee ee a5 eGlOes05- Do. 




















THE NEW VENEZUELAN REVENUE CUTTER “29 DE ENERO.” 


This revenue cutter (Guarda-Costa), the first built in Venezuela, was constructed in the National 
Shipyards at Puerto Cabello, under the technical direction of Sr. José Fernando Capriles, 
engineer. 





CHANGES IN THE BUDGET. 


The Argentine budget as originally presented for 1911 has been 


changed as follows: 

x National currency. 
Suippressed atoms: 2 mS ess Se Sym hn ee erect nt eA ue a Ge een RO $9, 457, 886. 81 
Reduction initems.. ............... ee ee eee were) 57/7/74, OS 


Delayediitemss2 6 As ee ee een renee nie oy ree oe eet. (0), 00), OS 





i Movie Ua acount bene nena oa hyena has ocd) aera c DPE aAN: nee ett ee Ra se! _.- 67,921, 562: 72 
NEW BUREAU CREATED. 


The United States consul general at Buenos Aires reports that 
there has been created by Executive decree, in the National Terri- 
tories of the Pampa, Rio Negro, Neuquen, Chubut, Santa Cruz, and 
Misiones, an office to be known as the ‘‘Lands, immigration, and 
agricultural defense.’ This will come under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and will be charged with such various duties 
as the preservation of the forests, ejectment of trespassers from the 
State lands, and encouragement and assistance of colonizers. 


GROWTH OF AUTOMOBILE IMPORTS. 


The following table shows the number of automobiles imported into 
the Argentine Republic from 1900 to 1910, inclusive: 

















| Number of |) Number of 
Years. automo- || Years. automo- 
biles. | biles. 

2 ical 
TIS OLO) Re vatare rene stein ys ML Mista naM ahs ac. is Qu MOOG He ace ae eee TL Be ies 7 heh wipe 712 
ITO ee ee Nas aes ae nS sane LG || UNO ee esses eee 610 
LOO 2 aaa aioe See a mya ee 2s || UOS. co osec eases coccasseseocesssecaces 495 
OOS) Fee es Boe ao es a Re ES B2HQ OO ere ae Ae eon? Sit Boe See eee 2 cee ee 831 
1 ee eee eee Ah A Gots 20 Fell OW O Seer tae Steere oe ree rca nee nee 1,581 
ISO Seer siete BASE eco one SE 8 eee aa | 377 || 





The invoice value of the automobiles imported in 1910 was $1,368,- 
209, placing an average value on each machine of $865. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL AT LA PLATA. 


The Government of the Province of Buenos Aires has decided to 


establish a school of agriculture in conjunction with the Zoological 
Garden of La late. 


a Eapee peso Salone a to $0. 4246 Ganrike States atte 
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PROPOSED FOREIGN EXHIBITS OF ARGENTINE PRODUCTS. 


The Bureau of Commerce and Industry, Department of Agricul- 
ture, has proposed a new method for making known the Argentine 
products throughout the principal commercial centers of the world. 
Under this plan samples of stock, agricultural, forestal, mineral, and 
industrial products will be prepared and sent to leading commercial 
museums for the information and inspection of interested parties. 
These samples will consist of wool, hides, skins, cereals, woods, ores, 
flour, preserved fruits, etc. The propaganda will be commenced in 
Europe and if satisfactory results are obtained it will be extended to 
other parts of the world. 


SHOE INDUSTRY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


One of the most prosperous and growing industries of the Argen- 
tine Republic is the manufacture of boots and shoes. The great 
center of this industry is the municipality of Buenos Aires. Here 
there are 223 shoe manufactories, with a total capital of about 
$2,500,000, employing 6,800 people, and having an annual output 
valued at over $8,000,000. 

There are also 7 factories in the Province of Santa Fe, 5 in Tucu- 
man, 7 in Cordoba, and 3 in other sections of the Province of Buenos 
Aires. Some of the larger establishments produce as many as 
840,000 pairs of shoes per year. 

Notwithstanding the importance of this industry in the country, 
the import trade of boots and shoes is of considerable vclume, there 
having been imported in 1910, 173,956 dozen pairs of boots and shoes. 


VEGETABLE-OIL INDUSTRY. 


There are 15 factories in Buenos Aires engaged in the preparation 
of vegetable oils for consumption in the Republic. These factories 
use largely peanut oil as a base, and sell about $2,500,000, national 
currency, of the refined product annually. Large quantities of olives 
and olive oils are imported into the Republic annually. In 1910 
these imports consisted of 4,929 tons of olives and 29,574 tons of 
olive oil. Jn addition to the foregoing, the imports of cottonseed oil 
in 1910 aggregated 2,621,879 kilos, and that of other oils 735,069 
kilos. It is claimed that the olive tree, cotton plant, and other 
vegetables from the fruit and seed of which imported oils are made 
can be grown in abundance in several provinces of the Republic, and 
the development of this industry on a large scale is being seriously 
contemplated. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONSULAR NOTES. 
The minister of public works has approved the plans for the uri- 


gation works at San Carlos, Salta, at a cost of $312,505 United States 
currency. 
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The Practical School of Aviculture at La Plata has been opened 
with 25 pupils. 

The consul general at Buenos Aires advises that the Commercial 
Defense League has petitioned the minister of finance that the 
rebate on the duty on imported sugar be made permanent. 

Another report from the same source advises that the prospects 
of cotton cultivation in the Chaco and Misiones Territories are being 
investigated by experts. 

The importation of newspaper printing paper into Argentina in 
1910 amounted to 23,230 tons, an increase of 7,101 tons over the 
importations of 1909. 

The Pacific Steam Navigation Co.’s steamer Orcoma, on a recent 
voyage from the west coast to Montevideo, succeeded in estab- 
lishing wireless communication from Port Stanley, Falkland Islands, 
to Punta del Este, on the Uruguayan coast, a distance of 1,000 miles. 


CAPITAL INVESTED IN RAILWAYS IN 1910. 


At the close of 1910 the capital invested in the railways of the 
Republic amounted to $981,349,000 Argentine gold, $874,049,000 of 
which represented money invested in private lines, and $107,300,000 
invested in State railways. On December 31, 1909, the amount 
invested in the railways of the country was $898,913,000 Argentine 
gold, so that the investment in railways for 1910 represents an 
increase of $82,436,000 Argentine gold. 

There were at the close of 1910 approximately 25,200 kilometers 
of railways in the Republic, as compared with 23,740 kilometers in 
1909. It is estimated that the length of the Argentine railways in 
1911 will be 26,500 kilometers. The budget for 1911 carries an appro- 
priation of $11,996,700, national currency, for the development of 
State railways. 

TRAMWAYS OF BUENOS AIRES. 


The Buenos Aires Tramway Co. was incorporated in 1877 and 
reorganized in 1887. From that time to 1900 the capitalization 
of this company was fixed at about £1,000,000. In 1900 electricity 
was substituted for horse traction and another reorganization was 
effected merging all the branch lines into one company, now having 
an authorized capitalization of over £23,199,000. 

At present the tramway lines have a total length of 352 miles of 
single track, and a subway, in process of construction, estimated to 
cost £5,000,000. It is hoped to have a section of this subway ready 
for operation in 1913. 

The receipts of the tramways for 1910 aggregated £2,419,186, 
against £1,564,093 expenditures, making possible a dividend of 7} 
percent. In 1910 the lines owned 2,156 cars, which covered 42,881,395 
miles during the year. 
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PROPOSED RAILWAY FROM SAN JUAN TO JACHAL. 


A railway is soon to be constructed from San Juan to the town of 
Jachal. The route to be traversed by this line is through one of the 
most fertile portions of the Province_of San Juan, while the town of 
Jachal, situated on the Jachal River, Province of that name, is an 
important wheat producing and milling center. In the neighbor- 
hood are extensive areas devoted to grape culture and the produc- 
tion of barley, cotton, and flax. 
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FEDERAL AND DEPARTMENTAL BUDGETS. 


The budget of the Federal Government of Bolivia for 1911 shows 
the following expenditures: 





Expenditures for account of: Boliviano.a 
MecrslativendepartmMent..c2 << 0c... bees ste nee ae eed ee 340, 382. 00 
Roceromereiatonsiand: Worship. 2.5.2.5 O00 2. se ne ee 926, 735. 00 
Hero Me mMmOMlenGOwrmae Khao Ie CON ht oO eee 3, 265, 263. 00 
PRC AST error een eis Soe le bes oe Lt ee eh eee 5, 221, 774. 94 
SAEED QING! AUG NTS TAY pee ee ee ee aS ee yo etn 1, 360, 643. 80 
instruetionsanmdiaoniculture 22.2 2c... 2.2 62. se ie ee liad 1, 981, 236. 24 
Aner COL OMIA LOM sere secs ee ene a ow ares sa 4, 709, 823. 56 

TNS oe Sos Sins A A i a a eR AL 2 17, 805, 858. 54 

The Federal receipts for the same period are estimated at.........-.- 13, 141, 175. 00 


The expenditures of the departmental budget for 1911 are esti- 
mated at 3,095,822.28 bolivianos, while the receipts are fixed at an 
equal amount, apportioned as follows: 


Departmental revenues: Boliviano.a 

CLOTTING TOD ISN CE NS SS eae aS, Uo. ug cae S22) 249, 903. 00 
Ly [Pas Maps 2 Se ee eee Reese 228 ots a ee emer Mena ere ee REEL TD 5.» 1, 208, 860. 10 
Gneliaipam bai 6a a 3 anaes shai ngs 4 ah ee eee 337, 259. 00 
OP ORD Sees Ca TE et ee RR. AU! 51 AI 262, 076. 18 
POOR £6 SS Re ae tit Ae ee IE ip HE he EA 560, 000. 00 
‘TREE a sig ene Terie OPS See ae eer NET NO GAS SS 146, 472. 00 
Seay CHaUIA SES SF IB 1 oe ee a Aen: era DO Mae eee tas Sit! Oh se 190, 142. 00 
JBGiG SS DALAT Ree po aN eg ee ee te Apia? AS eat fs Gale Lee 141, 110. 00 

BIN all ae ew Mn) aime eS Nr he ee apa ee eS tga 3, 095, 822. 28 


BOUNDARY PROTOCOL WITH PERU. 


The minister of Bolivia in Peru and the secretary of foreign 
relations of the Bolivian Government signed at Lima, April 15, 1911, 
the protocol fixing the bases and defining the rules governing the 
Mixed Boundary Commission, which, according to the agreement of 





4 The boliviano is equal to $0.389 United States gold. 
96501—Bull. 6—11——8 
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September 17, 1909, has been appointed to establish the boundary 
between Bolivia and Peru. 

To facilitate the work of the commission the boundary line has been 
divided into four sections. This division does not include that part 
of the boundary line separating the Madre de Dios and Acre Rivers 
until an agreement is arrived at regarding same or until the arbitra- 
tion decision provided for in the protocol of March 30, 1911, concern- 
ing the Manuripe boundary has been rendered. This part of the 
boundary line will then be further referred to a subcommittee selected 
from the mixed committee. 

The protocol indicates the principal points at which landmarks are 
to be erected by the mixed commission, and if in the placing of these 
doubts or difficulties should arise which can not be settled by the 
commission then the dispute shall be submitted to the board of 
directors of the Royal Geographic Society of London, whose decision 
in the matter shall be final. 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO BOLIVIA, APRIL AND MAY, 1911. 


Through the courtesy of the Bolivian minister at Washington, 
Seftor Don Ienacro CaLpERoN, the BULLETIN is enabled to publish 
the following table showing the exports from New York to Bolivia for 
the months of April and May, 1911: 





April. May. 

WottomteOod se sig case te ula, Neher tose epee eden Ie $17,677.72 $21, 605. 00 
TNO OSH UTS ers Ne ss Select is Beith A Re et ya es lags co 5, 003. 00 4,161. 37 
13 GENO Rie: ee Re ar a RR RE OT Rime aicker eRe a! ON BOOS NS ach AS 9, 606. 39 1, 968. 90 
SEND aie ge et LR DNL hee anc) San Van Bae tae et OP an ne 3,514.50 22,758.50 
Machimeny ct sch Soa ye cae ee oer Ce oe te eee 4,086.98 138,026.36 
Mige@ellameousetek iit cS Gilt eng cb tous a aleet Sue Ree eee 35, 554.45 36,115. 25 

Motalgae ances Pe ye ak on ae ae ene ea 75, 443.04 99, 635. 38 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL AT POTOPOTO. 


The inauguration of the agricultural school of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the Potopoto Valley, at Sopoeachi, near La Paz, Bolivia, took 
place April last. The minister of public instruction and agriculture, 
Sefior M. B. Martaca, Dr. Fetipz Guzman, inspector general of 
education, and a large number of prominent teachers and agriculturists 
‘were present at the exercises. Mr. Agustin Luna Pizarro, a prac- 
tical agricultural engineer of wide experience and a noted botanist, 
is director of the institution. It is probable that a veterinary de- 
partment will be added to this school later. 


COMPLETION OF CUSTOMHOUSE AT QUIACA. 


The customhouse at Quiaca, an important railway station on the 
boundary line between Bolivia and the Argentine Republic, has been 
completed. It is at this point that the Northern Argentine Railway 
enters Bolivia. The town itself is situated in a rapidly developing 
commercial, industrial, and agricultural section of country. 
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EXTENT OF BOLIVIAN RAILWAYS. 


A recent report from Mappin Summers, Ksq., the United States 
chargé d’affaires ad interim, at La Paz, Bolivia, furnishes the fol- 
lowing statistics in regard to the number of kilometers of railway 
in construction, in operation, and projected in Bolivia up to April 
11, 1911: 


BOLIVIAN RAILWAYS. LINES OPENED FOR TRAFFIC. 


1. The Antofagasta (Chile) & Bolivia Railway Co. (Ltd.), 75-centimeter gauge. 
Now being converted to meter gauge. Bolivian section of line......kilos.. 484 
2. The Guaqui to La Paz Railroad. Constructed by the Government of Bolivia 
and sold in July, 1910, to the Peruvian Corporation, an English company. 
Meter gauge road from Lake Titicaca to the city of La Paz. 


Steam section from Guaqui to the heights of La Paz........... kilos.. 89 
Electric section from the heights of La Paz down into the city..do.... 9 
i No) es eas A eae ead Re he OT ees ete Be cay) acs UN wy eee 98 


3. Viacha and Oruro Line; meter gauge. Constructed by the Bolivian Railway 
Co. (Ltd.) and American company, under contract dated May, 1906, between 
the Bolivian Government and Messrs. Speyerand the National City Bank of 
INE we Morka sab ens thyol sine secre kein lees ee ee Ae A ecg Ee kilos.. 202 


Motaistenethroilimesvopencdstor trattices. -= sees a= sen en a ae seers 784 
LINES IN CONSTRUCTION. 


1. The Arica to La Paz Railway; meter gauge. Line being constructed by 

the Chilean Government under treaty with Bolivia, 1904. Sir John Jack- 

son (Chile) (Ltd.), contractors. Bolivian section from the frontier to 

AVGTCIC6) Oe Sse eR gets SNA meer seid aH eI eons nea seh om ©) ae Wee Ay RU kilos.. 208 
2. Rio Mulato to Potosi; meter gauge. Line being constructed by the Bolivian 

Railway Co. (Ltd.), under modified contract between the Bolivian Govern- 

ment and Messrs. Speyer. The Antofagasta (Chile) & Bolivia Railway 

Cot. (std) constructors s4s Ree Pr re eel SAI en epee kilos.. 170 
3. Oruro to Cochabamba Line; meter gauge. Line in construction by the Anto- 

fagasta Co. under the same conditions as the preceding line.......- kilos.. 200 
4. Uyuni to Tupiza Line; meter gauge. Work commenced by the Antofagasta 

Con under moditied Speyenconttactaess-) oe -6 == ee ee eee kilos.. 200 
5. The Antofagasta & Bolivia Railway Co. (Ltd.). Separate entrance to the city 

of La Paz granted by the National Congress in 1911; meter-gauge road, to be 


morced byasteamis 2.°per Comb Oradeya4-- ae) ee ee kilos.. 28 

6. Cochabamba Electric Railway; 75-centimeter gauge. Being built by a native 
company, the Electric Light & Power Co. of Cochabamba................. 90 
Total lamessund ericonstriretions 4.45. 352 oe ce a ee eer 896 


On the lines now being constructed 260 kilometers of track are laid, and on the 
following lines passenger traffic is worked provisionally by the contractors: 


Waachia tor Corocoroase oie cate Cs OR Bee A hee aaa ea PM eo Ep cldh, Ae kilos.. 70 
RiouVinlato to Lotosias 294-2552 02- 265: PEM RSE R SS °)) 2S CT (ok Ch eee ee doses 60 
OrurostosBanderamit ae pce fade ee os ees Saeed Dee ee Jie cd Fe donee ano? 

“ARGV I ose ye see ge Nm te Me UM gent I ge ht SRI 5 es a a 192 


Of the 90 kilometers of the 75-centimeter line in the Cochabamba Valley, 13 are 
now open for traffic. 
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In addition to the lines open for traffic and under construction, a private line (75- 
centimeter gauge), 33 kilometers in length, owned and worked by the Huanchaca 
Co., runs from the Uyuni Station of the Antofagasta Railway to the-company’s prop- 
erty at Pulacayo. 


And the La Paz Electric Tramways (meter gauge), 5 kilometers in length, are 


owned and worked by the Bolivian Rubber & General Enterprise (Ltd.), and form 
a continuation of the electric section of the Guaqui to La Paz Railway right into 
_ the streets of the city. ; 

Congress has authorized the Executive to contract for the extension of this electric 
system from the city of La Paz down the valley of the La Paz River. 





MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


At the opening of the Brazilian Congress, May 3, 1911, President 
Hermes DA Fonseca presented his annual message, in which he sum- 
marized existing conditions and recommended the adoption of various 
legislative measures. 

The President referred to the tranquillity prevailing at the present 
time throughout the Republic and commented on the recent naval 
difficulty. He then dwelt, at some length, on the international rela- 
tions of Brazil and enumerated the various conventions and treaties 

concluded during the year; also the congresses, conventions, and 
celebrations of various countries to which it had been invited. Since 
the last message was presented Brazil had entered into treaties with 
Colombia, Greece, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Uruguay, and Paraguay. 

The Brazilian-Peruvian Arbitration Court, sitting at Rio de Janeiro, 
concluded its labors on June 30, 1910, after having adjudicated 91 
claims. : 

One of the most important acts of the administration, according to 
the message, was the promulgation, on April 5, 1911, of the decree 
reforming the public-school system of Braal. Under the new law 
secondary and higher education are practically under the control of 
a board of education. 

Referring to the railway development, the President stated that 
1,870.68 kilometers were added to the railway mileage of the 
Republic during the year, making a total mileage now of 21,370.19 
kilometers. The telegraph system, too, was extended, there now 
being in operation 629 stations, as against 596 in 1909. 

The message then discussed the financial status of the country and 
urged economy in public expenditures in order to reduce the deficit. 
The condition of the treasury and the national debt were also taken 
up by the President. 

In conclusion, the President quoted the export and import trade 
figures for 1910, which showed a remarkable increase and a sub- 
stantial balance of trade in favor of Brazil. 
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NEW REGULATIONS OF THE BRAZILIAN NAVAL ACADEMY. 


The Diario Official of April 6, 1911, contains the new regulations 
of the Brazilian Naval Academy. An important provision of the new 
law is that providing for the establishment of a special course for naval 
officers, which will include the study of international law, tactics and 
strategy, naval organization and administration, coast defense, naval 
sanitation, etc. It is understood that it is the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to engage foreign naval experts for this course. 


BRAZILIAN JURIDICAL CONGRESS. 


The second national Juridical Congress will meet at Sao Paulo, on 
August 11, 1911, under the auspices of the ‘‘ /nstituto da Ordem dos 
Advogados Brazileiros.”’ 


POSTPONEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JURISTS. 


The International Conference of Jurists which was to have met at 
Rio de Janeiro on May 21 of the present year has been postponed 
until April 22, 1912. The drafts of the Codes of International Private 
Law and International Public Law have already been prepared and 
are now ready for submission to the various Governments which 
expect to send delegates to the Conference. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE FOR 1910. 


A commercial review of Brazil for the year 1910 is the contents 
of a comprehensive report recently submitted by Vice Consul General 
J.J. Stecuta, of Rio de Janeiro. From it we are pleased to quote the 
following data on the foreign trade of that country for the past year: 

The value of Brazilian exports and imports to and from foreign 
countries amounted to $545,581,275, as compared with $488,021,954 
in 1909 and $386,286,447 in 1908. The increase in 1910 over the pre- 
vious year, amounting to more than $50,000,000, was due almost 
altogether to the increase in imports. Imports in 1910 amounted 
to the record-breaking total of $235,574,837, as compared with 
$179,690,125 in 1909. The excess of exports over imports in 1910 
was $74,431,601, as compared with $128,641,704 in 1909. 

Practically all countries shared, to a greater or less extent, in the 
general increase of imports into Brazil. The following table shows 
the distribution of the trade, by countries of origin, during 1909 and 
1910: 


























Countries. 1909 1910 Countries. 1909 1910_ 
United Kingdom....- $48, 241, 287 $67. 061,065 || Newfoundland....--- $2, 008, 641 $2, 707, 328 
GenmManyenee aes ate 28, 007, 001 37, 485, 530 || Switzerland ......---- | 1, 963, 169 2,911, 669 
United States......-. 22, 265, 534 30, 253,918 || Netherlands...:-..--- | 1, 748, 977 1,390, 348 
TaN CO ns. = asses 18, 610, 398 CREO HOO II) Sipeilal. -oscessescasee= 1,522, 001 2, 000, 276 
AT oem aera eee 17, 922, 587 ZO MIS354725 | RINORWayA eee eeeeeee el 1, 504, 933 1.976, 849 
Roniueales ene. a a 9,994, 615 1351035860) |nCanadaesaas asses seeeee 953, 523 1, 159, 679 
IB elouiman eee sae ea 7, 280, 007 10, 655,097 || All other countriss -._) 3, 771, 013 5, 545, 012 
Win eu ayes cee see 6, 294, 057 6, 102, 206 | 
el Wyse ioe Sonos see 5, 236, 557 7,503, 410 Potaliyense sa 179, 690, 125 235, 574, 837 
Austria-Hungary ..--- 2, 365, 825 3, 346, 811 | 

| 
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The total exports in 1910 amounted to $310,006,438, as compared 
with $308,331,829 in 1909. The year’s trade was carried on along 
lines which represented a considerable variation in its distribution, 
both as to ports of origin and countries of destination, in comparison 
with the general trend of the trade in 1909. 

The accompanying table gives the distribution of export trade of 
Brazil, by countries cf destination, for 1909 and 1910: 











Countries. 1909 1916 Countries. 1909 1910 
United States.......- $123, 817, 298 | $112, 184,068 || Uruguay...........-- $5, 203, 043 $5, 672, 471 
United Kingdom...-.. 49, 832, 180 S440) Dilla || lively meee eee eee eee 2, 651, 878 2, 092, 168 
Genmanyaeeeee = aa 48, 130, 450 Bho), M515), 20S) || SOM Sc aoksenesces 1, 062, 270 1, 074, 560 
MTaNCee ke eee eee 26,514, 120 Zoe Oso Soul MeOn ea ees ee eee 905, 968 834, 068 
Netherlands.......--- 14, 390, 172 15, 289, 064 || All other countries... 8, 841, 614 10, 779, 431 
Austria-Hungary .---- 10, 261, 295 9, 007, 954 oo 
INESNAIE so oocsc05558 10, 229, 459 11, 618, 104 Motel ees sa 308, 331, 829 310, 006, 438 
Be levum eee eeeeee eee 65492, 082 5, 611, 633 




















LELAND STANFORD SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION TO BRAZIL. 


The scientific expedition organized by the Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity to study the geology and natural history of the northern 
States of Brazil arrived at Para on May 3. The expedition is under 
the direction of Dr. J. C. BRaNNzER, who occupies the chair of geology 
at that institution, and includes Dr. Frep Baker, naturalist, and 
physician to the expedition; Dr. H. Hearn, professor of zoology; 
Dr. E. C. Starks, ichthyologist; and Witt1am Mann, entomologist. 
Grorce C. Branner, OLarF P. Jenkins, and Haru Ler, students of 
the university, accompany the expedition as assistants. The party 
propose to start from Natal, on board a vessel which they will freight 
for that purpose, and sail along the coast as far as the Oyapock River, 
studying the geological formation of the coast and collecting specimens 
of fish and other marine life of these waters. The investigations of 
the present expedition will supplement those made by Dr. BRaNNER 
in 1899, when he sailed along the northern coast of Brazil from Cara- 
vellas, in the State of Bahia, as far as Natal, making investigations 
of the coral reefs and geological formation of that coast. 


WIRELESS SYSTEM. 


The completion of the wireless system now in course of construc- 
tion in Brazil will give that country the greatest wireless system in 
the world. Fifteen new stations are being erected along the Amazon 
and Paraguay Rivers by a wireless company, and are expected to be 
in operation within a year. Successful communications already have 
been made with a vessel lying at Buenos Aires, 1,000 miles south, with 
Amaraline, in Bahia, 750 miles north, and with two ocean steamers 
500 miles at sea. 
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SEASIDE RESORT AT GUARUJA. 


A foreign syndicate recently acquired the bathing beach at 
Guaruja, in the vicinity of Santos, and proposes to build a large 
hotel, a casino, and amusements of all kinds, and to connect it with 
Santos by an electric tramway. The beach affords excellent bathing, 
and the syndicate plans to make it a fashionable health resort. 





SALARY OF PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF, CABINET. 


At the session of the Chilean Congress which opened on October 
14, 1910, and adjourned on February 1, 1911, the salary of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Chile was fixed at $60,000 Chilean currency * 
and that of each member of his cabinet at $24,000 Chilean currency. 


TREATY OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION WITH ITALY. 


The minister of Chile in Berlin and the ambassador of Italy to 
Germany signed on July 28, 1898, in Berlin an ad referendum treaty 
of commerce and navigation between Chile and Italy. This treaty 
received the unanimous approval of the House of Deputies of Italy, 
but in Chile the treaty was referred to the committee on foreign 
relations of the Chilean Congress, which committee has recently 
recommended its adoption. The treaty extends the most-favored- 
nation clause to both countries in matters concerning commerce and 
navigation. 


SPECIAL PROPAGANDA COMMISSIONER TO EUROPE. 


Sr. Bengamin VicuNA SUBERCASEAUX, chief of the library and 
propaganda section of the department of foreign relations of Chile, 
has been commissioned for a period of six months to take charge of 
the propaganda publications of Chile in Europe. He will also study 
the organization of the archives of foreign relations in France and 
Spain. 

PROPOSED POSTAL CONVENTION WITH CANADA. 


The Government of Chile is considering the negotiation of a postal 
convention with Canada. 


FREE ENTRY OF CHLORIDE OF PLATINUM. 


The Government of Chile has provided for the free entry of chloride 
of platinum imported for industrial uses. 








1 Chilean currency, paper peso equivalent to approximately $0.215 United States 
gold. 
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CONSULAR NOTES. 


According to advices from AtFrEeD A. Wrinstow, the United States 
consul at Valparaiso, a west coast information agency has been organ- 
ized in that city for the purpose of furnishing American exporters _ 
with general information such as names and addresses of firms, 
commercial ratings, etc. Peru and Bolivia will also be included in- 
their work. 

The first locomotive constructed in Chile for the Government 
railways was tested early in March and pronounced entirely satis- 
factory. It is estimated that the Chilean Government should have 
66 new locomotives and 956 freight cars during 1911. 

Engineers investigating mining properties in Chile report favorable 
openings for investment in copper mines. 


APPROPRIATION FOR ART SCHOOL AND INTERNATIONAL AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXPOSITION. 


The Congress of the Republic of Chile has authorized the expendi- 
ture of $30,000 Chilean currency for the maintenance of the School 
of Arts and Crafts during the present year, and has appropriated 
$100,000 national currency for the completion of the works of the 
International Agricultural Exposition. The sumi of $300,000 Chilean 
currency has likewise been set aside for the purchase of artistic works 
for the National Museum of Fine Arts. 


FUNDS FOR SANITARY SERVICE. 


The Government has been authorized to expend $200,000 Chilean 
currency in the adoption of measures for the prevention of contagious 
and infectious diseases, and for other expenses incurred in connection 
with the maintenance of the sanitary service of the country. ; 


FUNDS FOR RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION AND EXPENDITURE. 


The recent Chilean Congress authorized the expenditure of $10,000,- 
000 Chilean currency in the survey and construction of railways in 
accordance with the budget of 1910, and in the acquirement of rolling 
stock for the same. Appropriations were also made for the following 
purposes: $6,907,277.75 Chilean currency for excess expenditures in 
the operation of railways; $600,000 Chilean gold! and $404,359.77 

lean currency for the payment of bridge, station, siding, and 
itch work already contracted for and the construction of which 
can not be conveniently postponed. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


The sum of $100,000 Chilean currency has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the director of public works for the erection of water works 
to supply the city of Talea with pommel water. 





1 Chilean gold—gold peso equivalent to approximatety $0.365 United States gold. 
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Steps have been taken for the dredging of the Bio-Bio River, in 
the Province of Bio-Bio. 

A meteorological station will soon be established by the Federal 
Government on the Island of Pascua. 

The reconstruction of the Central Railway Station at Santiago, 
Chile, which was destroyed by fire a few months ago, is to cost 
$800,000 Chilean currency. 

The Government of Chile has provided funds for the completion of 
the Cucharas viaduct on the Santiago to Valparaiso River. 

The Federal Government will be petitioned by the citizens of 
Limache to complete the installation of water works for supplying 
that town with potable water. 


COMPLETION OF OSORNO TO PUERTO MONTT RAILWAY. 


The construction of the Osorno to Puerto Montt Railway is rapidly 
nearing completion, and it is planned to open this road to public 
traffic in September of the pressent year. Ten bridges and 62 buildings 
have already been erected. 





SPECIAL MISSION TO VENEZUELA. 


The President of the Republic of Colombia has appointed Gen. 
Ramon GONZALES VALENCIA envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary on special mission to represent Colombia at the centennial 

celebration of the Venezuelan independence. The minister will be 
- accompanied by asecretary, a civil attaché, and a military attaché. 


OPENING OF THE FIRST AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS. 


Under the presidency of the Chief Executive of the Republic, the 
formal opening of the First Agricultural Congress of Colombia, 
called by the Sociedad de Agricultores, took place at Bogota on the 
16th of April, 1911. In response to the call, delegates from all sec- 
tions of the country participated at the meeting, including a large 
number of very prominent agriculturists. 


LOAN FOR BARRANQUILLA. 


The National Government of Colombia has authorized the munici- 
pal council of Barranquilla to raise a loan, not exceeding £30,000, for 
the construction of schoolhouses, public buildings, and for the pave- 
ment of streets of the city. 
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NEW CUSTOMHOUSE. 


The Government of Colombia has opened a new customhouse in 
the Lower Caqueta, at a point called Puerto Cordoba (La Padrera) 
Department of Cauca. All merchandise imported through this cus- 
tomhouse shall pay a duty of 15 per cent of its invoice value. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 1910. 


According to figures recently published by the director general 
of statistics of Colombia, the foreign commerce of the Republic 
during 1910 reached a total of $34,650,789.79 United States currency. 
The exports amounted to $17,625,152.74, and the imports to $17,025,- 
637.05, making a favorable balance of trade of $599,515.69. These 
totals are distributed among the different customhouses as follows: 























Exports. Imports. 
| Kilograms. | Value in gold. | Kilograms. | Value in gold. 

ATR Dosancccasceccene a eaoen ERR. 5) | 46, 852 $83, 068. 22 45, 266 $23, 801. 72 
HES eAreTeL 11 UT I Levene mae eo | 28,053,459 | 7,139,083.42 | 42,122,168] 10,060, 169. 15 
TEGMENTAL «a coo acne seaceseczecseuse. 3,192,435 | 1,153, 523.00 6, 622, 022 1, 278, 380. 65 
@artapena: = aetchns. Sel. Wea tereennicnine ane | 30,408,861 | 5, 178,441.63 | 29,333, 862 3,977, 477.94 
(OU (D Les eee te: ee ten ee Ren eee 5, 303,377 861,918. 20 2,570, 609 518, 271. 79 
DIDI OS Hs Sai 2/2 tee Be) cond ar ehe ei tien eet or | 659, 191 84, 272. 85 402,024 45, 030. 20 
ONOCt Ce ROMIINS FSi a a ets eee nee ce ae i 97,897 28, 708. 60 | 39, 411 9, 065. 92 
FRIORHACH a eee cal ter Lee a Ne ee | - 4,149,731 161, 507. 29 | 394, 129 45,171. 80 
Sarita Mantaeee: sceeen pee tem aceeenn eee | 99, 433,244 1,770,067.96 | 11,122,577 97,721. 59 
SIT CORN sak ee MOR ie ce OS Maal 2,761,364 | 1,164,561.57| 5,446, 426 970, 546. 29 

STNG GALS Sears fret eee reper te a | 174,106,411 | 17,625,152.74| 98,098,494 | 17,025,637. 05 








EXPLOITATION OF OIL FIELDS ON THE ATLANTIC COAST. 


Press dispatches received from Colombia indicate the great success 
of the company exploiting the petroleum fields of Tubara district, 
Province of Barranquilla, now being rapidly developed. The com- 
pany in reference is a Canadian corporation, organized in Toronto 
under the name of Atlantic Oil Co. (formerly the Colombian Oil & 
Gas Co.), with a capital of $4,000,000. 

Four 10-inch wells have already been opened, and the engineers 
are now boring three more wells of 14-inch width. At Las Perdices, 
the location of the wells, a colony has been established, with 20 houses 
and a hospital for laborers. 

The quality of the petroleum is excellent, and the product was 
awarded the first prize in the Centennial Exposition held at Bogota 
in July, 1910. 


GAS PLANT IN BARRANQUILLA. 


The Municipal Council of Barranquilla, Colombia, has entered into 
a contract with Gen. Jorez Moya Vasquxz, by the terms of which 
he is authorized to establish in the city a plant for the manufacture 
of gas for lighting and industrial purposes. 
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COMPLETION OF ENVIGADO STATION ON THE AMAGA RAILROAD. 


On April 15, 1911, the first station on the Amaga Railroad, at 
Envigado, Department of Antioquia, was formally inaugurated. 
The new depot is located at 84 kilometers from Medellin. 





MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


At the opening ordinary session of the present legislative period 
of the Constitutional Congress, on May 1, President RicaApoR JIMENEZ 
read his message covering the fiscal year, May 1, 1910, to April 30, 
Ota 

The report begins with a statement of the friendly relations existing 
between Costa Rica and the other powers of the world, and contains 
expressions of gratitude for the assistance rendered to the Republic 
during the earthquake of 1910 by the various nations. It also com- 
ments on the participation of the Government in the various con- 
eresses and celebrations of other countries. Reference is made to 
the peace and order prevailing within the country and to the old 
boundary question with Panama, which is nearing an amicable settle- 
ment, 

With respect to the financial affairs of the country, the President 
reports that in 1910 the revenues yielded the sum of 8,121,725.99 
colones, or an increase of 756,229 over 1909. In this connection the 
President points out that, as the revenues are a fair exponent of 
the condition of the general receipts, it is reasonable to affirm that the 
country is regaining its strength. The exports of 1909 were valued 
at a total of 17,583,348 colones, while in 1910 they reached the sum 
of 18,009,385 colones. The imports in 1910 amounted to 16,984,377 
colones, which sum, according to President JImENzEZz, is the highest 
recorded in the commercial history of the country, exception being 
made, of course, of the 1891 imports, whose aggregate value was 
17,954,656 colones. 

The message then discusses the public improvements undertaken 
during the year and makes further recommendations along this line, 
while special comment is made on the progress of the Pacific Railroad. 

The President requests the authorization-of Congress to contract 
for a foreign investment of about £500,000, to be utilized in the 
construction of steel-frame dwellings in the Republic, these homes 
to be sold to the people on convenient terms. 

Finally, mention is made of the creation of two new Cantons, those 
of Coronado and Acosta. 
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MONUMENT TO LEON FERNANDEZ. 


A monument erected to the memory of the eminent Costa Rican 
statesman, Sefior LEON FERNANDEZ, was dedicated on April 11 last. 
It stands in a conspicuous section of the Parque Central at San Jose,. 
and was executed by Aprrotico Fror1, of the Academy of Fine Arts 
of Carrara. 


COSTA RICANS IN MILITARY COLLEGE OF MEXICO. 


The Government of Costa Rica has accepted the offer of two 
scholarships at the Military Academy of Mexico City, and has desig- 
nated two young men to assume studies there. 


PROPOSED RAILROAD BETWEEN COCO BAY AND LIBERIA. 


According to dispatches received from San Jose, an American capi- 
talist has applied to the Government of Costa Rica for authority to 
construct an electric railway which, starting from Puerto del Coco, 
on the bay of the same name, shall continue as far as Liberia, and 
thence south to La Barranea. 





WITHDRAWAL OF REVOLUTION BONDS. 


By decree of April 17, 1911, President Gomrz, of the Republic of 
Cuba, has ordered the payment of the 732 outstanding bonds issued 
by the Revolutionary Government of 1896. The cancellation of 
these bonds shall be e‘Tected through the house of Speyer & Co., of 
New York City, from funds derived from the $16,500,000 loan. Pay- 
ment is to begin on October 1, 1911, after which date the bonds will 
cease to draw interest. 


SPECIAL IMMIGRATION INSPECTOR. 


On account of the enormous increase of immigration into the port 
of Habana, the President of the Republic of Cuba has issued a decree 
creating the position of special immigration inspector at that port, 
and has appointed Sefior RuDOLFo DEL CasTILLo to the new post. 


QUARANTINE STATION AT CAYO DUAN. 


With the completion of the quarantine station at Cayo Duan, work 
on which is progressing rapidly, Santiago de Cuba will have one of 
the finest quarters of its kind in the world. The new station is to 
cost $100,000, and Cayo Duan, an island located in the Bay of San- 
tiago, is a most appropriate place. With the opening of the Panama 
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Canal, five years hence, Santiago de Cuba will be a great port of call 
for vessels passing to and from Europe, and Cuba is preparing for 
the great traffic. 


NEW INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


A company has recently been organized in Cuba, under the name of 
‘‘Alfareria de Vento,” for the manufacture of bricks, tiles, and mold- 
ings. The onicierardls will be located in Vento. 

The International Brewing Co. (Compafiia Cervecera International) 
is the name of a corporation recently organized in Cuba witha cap- 
italization of $1,000,000 of which $250,000 have already been 
subscribed. 

The Compafiia Minera de Bayamo is the name of another Cuban 
company formed to exploit the extensive copper mines of Datil, near 
Bayamo. 


PROPOSED ZOOLOGICAL PARK FOR HABANA. 


The Department of Public Works of the Republic of Cuba has just 
completed plans for turning the Quinta de los Molinos into a public 
park and zoological garden for the city of Habana. The general 
plan follows to a large extent the scheme of the Central Park of New 
York. The grounds here possess the most complete collection of 
tropical plants and botanical specimens in Cuba. 





ARBITRATION OF BOUNDARY QUESTION WITH HAITI. 


The Governments of the Dominican Republic and of Haiti have 
agreed to submit their boundary controversy to the Arbitration Tri- 
bunal of The Hague. President Caceres of the Dominican Republic 
has therefore appointed the Hon. ApotinarR TEJERA, chief justice of 
the Republic, and Sefior Don Francisco J. Peynavbo, a distinguished 
Dominican lawyer, counselors to Sefior Don Emixio C. JouBERT, the 
Dominican minister at Washington, who will preside over the nego- 
tiations. 

AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL IN SAN CRISTOBAL. 


The School of Agriculture for the Southern Department of the 
Dominican Republic, located in the city of San Cristobal, was off- 
cially inaugurated on April 1,1911. Sefior Don Raragt D1az, secre- 
tary of agriculture and immigration, presided over the ceremonies, 
which were attended by a large and distinguished gathering. 
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RAILROAD BETWEEN SANTO DOMINGO AND EL CIBAO. 


Press dispatches from Santo Domingo, the capital of the Dominican 
Republic, advise that the railroad line between that city and El Cibao 


will soon be an accomplished fact. The contractors of the Sanchez-- 


La Vega Railroad, who will also construct this line, have agreed to the 
Government’s suggestion to commence the work of construction 
within the shortest possible time. The works will begin simultane- 
ously at Santo Domingo and at La Gina, near San Francisco de 
Macoris, and will proceed as far as Antonsi, thus establishing the 
much-desired communication between the capital and El Cibao. 
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NEW FISCAL OFFICE UNDER DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 


On March 15, 1911, President ALFaro promulgated a law estab- 
lishing a special section, annexed to the department of finance, 
under the name of ‘‘Contabilidad Fiscalizadora de Nuevos Impues- 
tos,” for the purpose of keeping the accounts of new taxes collected- 


INVITATION TO SANITARY CONVENTION OF PARIS. 


The Government of Ecuador has been invited to participate in the 
Sanitary Convention of Paris, to be held in Paris, France, on October 
10, 1911, for the purpose of studying the manner of preventing the 
spread of contagious diseases, and the discussion of sanitary measures 
in general. 


COMPETITIVE PLANS FOR NEW HOSPITAL IN QUITO. 


The Board of Public Charities of Quito has requested plans for the 
construction of a new hospital in the capital of the Republic, to cost 
$150,000. The successful architect will receive a compensation for 
his plans. 

MONUMENT TO FRENCH SCIENTISTS. 

On April 16, 1911, President ALFaro laid the cornerstone, in Quito, 
of the monument intended to perpetuate the memory of the work 
done by French scientists in the measurement of the arc of the merid- 
ian in the eighteenth century, and also the work of the French 
Geodetic Commission from 1899 to 1906. The unveiling of the monu- 
ment will take place on July 14 of the present year. 

A tablet has also been unveiled in the house in which the Geodetic 
Commission was first located at Quito.. This tablet bears the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘‘The French academicians commenced here the 
astronomic investigations for the measurement of the are of the 
meridian. 1736. The French-Ecuadorian Committee. 1911.” 
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COTTON SEED FOR EASTERN ECUADOR. 


The Government of Ecuador has instructed its consul at Paita, 
Peru, to secure cotton seed of the best class of cotton raised in that 
locality for distribution to plantation owners and agriculturists in 
Ecuador. A large area in eastern Ecuador is said to be particularly 
adapted to cotton cultivation, and much interest 1s now being shown 
in the introduction of this useful fibrous plant in that section of the 
country. 

POTABLE WATER SUPPLY FOR BAHIA. 


The supply of potable water to the city of Bahia de Caraquez, one 
of the most important ports of Ecuador, by means of artesian wells, 
_ has not been entirely successful, and the contract with a French capi- 
talist to furnish the city with water by means of a condensation plant 
has expired without any work having been done on the project. The 
city is, therefore, now open for another proposal to supply water, and 
it is reported that the municipal council is inclined to make exceed- 
ingly favorable terms to some reliable company for the installation 
of an adequate potable water supply for the municipality. 





GENERAL AMNESTY. 


A decree of the Legislative Assembly of the Republic, approved on 
April 26, 1911, and promulgated by President CaBrEra on the fol- 
lowing day, grants a general amnesty to nearly all persons at present 
within the jurisdiction of the law. 


IMPORTANT MINING CONCESSION. 


The Pan American Union has recently received the issue of El Gua- 
temalteco, the official organ of the Guatemalan Government, dated 
April 21, 1911, containing the documents relative to the important 
concession recently granted to the Guatemala Mining & Development 
Co., with which Mr. Archibald E. Spriggs is prominently identified. 


MONUMENT TO BARRUNDIA. 


The legislative assembly has passed a decree providing for a mon- 
ument to the memory of the patriot and hero of Central American 
independence, J. Francisco Barrunpli, to be erected over his grave 
in the General Cemetery, city of Guatemala. The President is 
authorized to invite competition for the design. 





OPENING OF THE TWENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS. 


On May 10, 1911, the first session of the Twenty-seventh Congress 
was officially opened in the presence of the President of the Republic, 
members of the diplomatic corps, public officials, and prominent 
-citizens. The president of the Senate, Mr. F. P. Pautin, delivered 
the opening address, after which President ANTOINE F. C. Srmon read 
his annual message. 


HAITI AT UNIVERSAL CONGRESS OF RACES. 


An invitation has been extended to the Haitian Government, 
through the intermediary of the British foreign office, to participate 
in the Universal Congress of Races, to be held at London during July. 


CELEBRATION OF THE THIRD PRESIDENTIAL ANNIVERSARY. 


On May 15 the third anniversary of the presidential term of 
Gen. Simon was celebrated throughout the Republic with great 
éclat. A reception was held at the presidential palace, Port au 
Prince, which was attended by all the high officials of the Govern- 
ment and representatives of the foreign powers. Many prominent 
citizens at the capital called to pay their respects to the President 
on this auspicious occasion. 





REPORT OF SECRETARY OF PROMOTION. 


The Pan American Union has just received a copy of the compre- 
hensive annual report submitted by the secretary of promotion and 
public works of Honduras to the National Congress on February 2, 
1911. The document is an official review of the departments under its 
jurisdiction for the fiscal year ending July 31, 1910, and contains a de- 
tailed statement of the progress made in each division during that 
period. Among the various branches treated in detail are the postal 
service, telegraph and telephones, means of communication, the na- 
tional mint, mining developments, and a special review is also given 
of the agricultural and cattle raising possibilities in the Republic. 
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FOREIGN TRADE, 1910. 


In his annual report on Honduras, the United States consul at 
Tegucigalpa, Arminius T. Harserre, gives the following figures, 
obtained from the minister of finance, on the foreign trade for 1910: 
The sum total of exports, according to this source, is $2,472,996, an 
increase of $482,395 over last year. The imports amounted to 
$2,695,907, or $114,365 over last year. 





TRANSMISSION OF THE EXECUTIVE POWER. 


On May 25, 1911, Gen. Porrrrio Diaz and Sr. Ramon CorRat, 
tendered their resignations as President and Vice President of the 
Republic, respectively, to the Federal Congress of Mexico. The 
Congress then appointed the Ministerfor Foreign Affairs, Sr. Francisco 
LEON DE LA Barra, former Mexican Ambassador at Washington, 
Provisional President until such time as a general election may take 
place. 

President DE LA Barra has organized his Cabinet in the following 
manner: 

Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, the sub-secretary of this 
department, Sr. BarroLtome CarvasaL y Rogas; Minister of the 
Interior, Sr. Emr~10 Vasquez Gomxz; Minister of Finance and Public 
Credit, Sr. Ernesto Maprro; Minister of Justice, Sr. RAFAEL 
HERNANDEZ Mavero; Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, 
Dr. Francisco Vasquez GomxEz; Minister of Promotion, Sr. MANUEL 
CaLERO; Minister of War and Navy, Gen. Eucento Rascon; Minister 
of Communications and Public Works, Sr. ManuEL Bonita. 


ARBITRATION CONVENTION WITH FRANCE. 


Under date of May 10, 1911, the President signed the decree 
sanctioning the convention entered into with France, by the terms of 
which both countries agree to request His Majesty Victor EMMANUEL 
III, King of Italy, to act as arbitrator in the pending dispute as to 
the sovereignty over Clipperton Island. 

This convention was signed in Mexico City on March 2, 1909; 
approved by the Senate of Mexico on October 11, of the same year; 
ratified by President Diaz on May 1, 1911; approved by the French 
Chambers and ratified by President FaLLiprEs on February 28, 1911, 
and the ratifications exchanged in Mexico on May 9 last. 
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PROGRESS IN MEXICAN MINING. 


The Pan American Union is in receipt of a copy of “‘Informes y 
Memorias,”’ issued by the Mexican Institute of Mines and Metallurgy, 
1910-11, in which appears a most interesting article, in both Spanish — 
and English, entitled, ‘‘ Progress in Mexican Mining and Metallurgical 
Methods during the Century of Independence.” This is a paper read 
by Mr. A. GrotHE at the meeting of the ‘‘Concurso Cientifico y 
Aristico del Centenario,” on February 25, 1911, and has attracted 
considerable notice. 


EXPORTS FROM TAMPICO, FIRST QUARTER, 1911. 


CLARENCE A. MILLER, the United States Consul at Tampico, 
advises that the declared exports from the Tampico consular district 
to the United States, for the quarter ending March 31, 1911, were as 
follows: 


Animal products? 6 4.92062 0S CR SS Ce ens $31, 252 
Vegetable;products-us. 404 2 tic.) Soe OE tee ee ee eee 63, 050 
Miscellanéouss.2.4.062 308 tong De oe ee nee epee 494 





NEW PRESIDENT AND CABINET. 


Following the resignation of President Juan J. EstrapA, on May 11, 
1911, the position of executive of the Republic was assumed by Sr. 
Apotro D1az, who reorganized the cabinet as follows: 

Minister of the Interior, Dr. Joaquin GomxEz; Minister of War and 
Marine, Gen. Luis Mena; Minister for Foreign Affairs, Sr. Tomas 
Martinez; Minister of Finance, Sr. Eutoaio Cuapra; Minister of 
Promotion, Sr. ALEJANDRO CETON. 


NEW ISSUE OF PAPER CURRENCY. 


The President of the Republic has authorized a new issue of 
15,000,000 paper pesos to replace the old issue as well as the pro- 
visional notes of former administrations now in circulation. 


TREATY WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


On June 6, 1911, the Hon. PurtanpEerR C. Knox, Secretary of State 
of the United States, and Sr. Dr. Satvapor CastTritto, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Nicaragua, signed a 
treaty providing for the refunding of the foreign debt, and for the 
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development of the country, through a loan to be furnished Nicaragua 
by United States capitalists. This treaty is along the same lines as 
the convention now before the United States Senate for the con- 
version of the Honduran debt. 


PROPOSED INTEROCEANIC RAILROAD. 


Reports from Bluefields, Nicaragua, indicate that preliminary 
work on the construction of the railroad from the Atlantic coast into 
the interior of the country, has already been commenced. The 
proposed line will run from Bluefields to Rama by way of the Escon- 
dido River, and from Rama to San Ubaldo, a port on the Great 
Lake. It is also proposed to open up the Escondido River for general 
navigation. 





IMPORTS AT PANAMA CITY, 1910. 


According to statistics published by the Inspector of the Port of 
Panama, Republic of Panama, the imports into that city during the 
year 1910 were valued at $4,927,290.80, on which were paid customs 
revenues amounting to $816,344.85. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 


The “Gaceta Oficial” of Panama for April 22, 1911, publishes the 
text of President AROSEMENA’s decree providing that all farmers 
who wish to avail themselves of the benefits of law 21 of 1908, for 
the acquisition of agricultural implements and machinery, shall 
address a petition to the mayor of their respective districts, stating 
the kind and number of implements or machinery they desire. This 
application shall, im turn, be referred by the mayor directly to the 
Secretary of Promotion, whose action shall be made known to the 
applicant through the same medium. Farmers thus securing these 
implements shall bind themselves to keep the Department of Pro- 
motion informed as to the practical results obtained by their use. 
They must also pay for these tools within three years from the date 
of delivery and reimburse the Government for such expenses as it 
may have incurred in the transportation of same. 


NEW SUGAR PLANTATION AT COLON. 


A consular advice from ALBAN G. SNYDER, the United States Consul 
General at Panama City, states that the Government has entered 
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into a contract with a representative of the Panama Developing 
& Manufacturing Co., for the establishment of a sugar plantation 
and factory in the Province of Colon, on waste lands of the Republic 
already granted and others which may be granted. 


DUTY ON COMMERCIAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


By decree of President Arosemena of April 10, 1911, imported 
printed matter, which from its character may be used as commercial 
advertisements, is subject to a duty of 124 per cent ad valorem. 
This decree was issued in response to the request of the customs 
administrator of Colon, asking for an interpretation of article 1 of 
the law of January 11, 1911, by which commercial advertisements 
were subjected to a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem. In the decree 
first above mentioned, the President finds that article 1 of the law 
of January 11 is in contravention of the treaty with the United 
States, and in consequence thereof the rate is established at 124 per 
cent ad valorem. 





RAILWAY COMMUNICATION WITH ARGENTINA. 


The unfinished section of the Central Paraguayan Railway, between 
Pirapo and Villa Encarnacion, has been completed, and railway 
traffic is possible now from Asuncion, the capital of the Republic, to 
Villa Encarnacion, Paraguay, on the Upper Parana River opposite 
Posadas, in the Argentine Republic. ‘Transfers will be made at the 
terminal stations of the Paraguayan and Argentine railway systems at 
Encarnacion and Posadas, respectively, by ferryboat. 

This enables the journey from Asuncion to Buenos Aires, or vice 
versa, to be made in from 30 to 35 hours. The trip from Buenos 
Aires to Asuncion, over the new line, takes the traveler north- 
ward through the delta of the Parana River to Ibicuy; from here 
through the richest agricultural section of the Province of Entre 
Rios, Argentine Republic; thence to Concordia and Santo Tome, 
on the Uruguay River, and up to Posadas. Here the Upper Parana 
River is crossed by ferryboat landing passengers at Encarnacion, 
Paraguay, and from this point by rail to Asuncion, a distance of 
234 miles. 

The Central Paraguay Railway propose to build 120 kilometers of 
new branches, one to Carapegua and another to Villeta, both situated 
in important agricultural sections of Paraguay. 





COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROPAGANDA ABROAD. 


The President of Peru has resolved to establish a Huropean bureau 
of information, industrial and commercial propaganda, with head- 
quarters at Paris. ‘This bureau will be in charge of a special immi- 
gration agent who shall, whenever necessary, visit the principal 
capitals of Europe. Among the duties of this bureau will be the 
following: To issue propaganda publications; to maintain a reading 
room for the public; to facilitate the registration of trade-marks and 
the acquisition of patents of inventions; to supervise the Government 
students in Europe; to send to the Minister of Promotion of the 
Republic data and publications which it may deem of interest; to 
report to the same official on the participation of Peru in international 
industrial expositions and congresses; and to submit an annual 
report of its transactions. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MOUNTAIN LANDS. 


A recent decree of the President of Peru reduces the amount of 
deposit required by regulation for the exploitation of mountain lands 
to 10 cents per hectare. 


COINAGE OF MONEY IN 1910. 


The National Mint of the Republic of Peru coined during the year 
1910 the amount of 52,859 Peruvian gold pounds, in units and fifths, 





as follows: Libras peruanas, 
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CUSTOMS REVENUES, FIRST QUARTER OF 1911. 


During the first three months of 1911 the net revenues of the 
maritime customhouses of Peru amounted to 279,921-417 Peruvian 
pounds, as compared with 226,501-064 Peruvian pounds for the 
same period of 1910, an increase of 53,420-353 pounds in,1911. 
This total is distributed among the various customhouses as follows: 








1910 1911 
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The river port of Iquitos collected during the month of January, 
1911, the sum of 15,519-509 Peruvian pounds, as compared with 
10,431-394 during the same month of 1910. 


THE BANKS OF LIMA ON DECEMBER 31, 1910. 


The balance of commercial accounts and deposits at the different 
banking institutions of Lima on December 31, 1910, shows an increase 
of 1,285,980-755 Peruvian pounds over the balance of 1909, as 
detailed in the following table: 


Libras peruanas. 
2,546, 172-708 
628, 717-889 
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The profits of these institutions during 1910, according to avail- 
able reports, were as follows: 








1909 


1910 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT FOR CUZCO. 


The city of Cuzco, Peru, will soon be equipped with an up-to-date 
plant for the generation of electric ight and power. The preliminary 
surveys for its establishment have been successfully completed, and 
the work of construction is advancing rapidly. 


EXPORT DUTY ON RUBBER AND LIKE GUMS. 


The President of Peru on May 10, 1911, signed and promulgated 
an Act of the National Congress passed on the 21st day of December, 
1910, by which the export duty on rubber and like gums shall be 8 
per cent ad valorem, calculated upon the Liverpool price of the gum. 
Payment of this tax may be made in drafts on London, Paris, or 
New York, at not longer than ninety days after sight, at the price 
on the day of export. 





ELECTION OF DESIGNATES. 


The National Legislative Assembly of Salvador, by authority of 
article 68 of the Constitution, has elected Sr. Cantos MELENDEZz, 
Dr. Fernanpo Loprz, and Gen. Juan Amaya, First, Second, and 
Third Designates, respectively, to succeed to the presidency of the 
Republic, in case of vacancy during the present term. 


REPEAL OF TAX EXEMPTIONS OR REBATES. 


The National Legislative Assembly of El Salvador, on April 19, 
1911, passed a decree declaring unconstitutional, and null and void, 
all privileges, concessions, or rebates of duties or fiscal taxes which 
may be granted to individuals or corporations by way of protection 
to industry. Officials or authorities issuing such grants in violation 
of the decree shall be liable to punishment. 

Privileges, concessions, or franchises granted by virtue of bilateral 
contract must be canceled by agreement with the concessionaires. 
To this end the Executive is authorized to effect compromises within 
three months from the date of the decree. If at the expiration of this 
term no agreement has been reached, the Executive shall annul the 
respective concessions. 

All exemptions or reductions of duty established by the tariff of 
customs valuations are also repealed, except in cases when a new 
industry is introduced for the first time, or when one already estab- 
lished is to be improved. 

All individuals and corporations affected by the decree shall, 
therefore, at the expiration of three months from the date of the 
decree pay the full rate of duty or tax prescribed by the tariff in 


force. 
INFORMATION BUREAU IN SALVADOR. 


A consular advice from Harorp D. Civum, the United States Consul 
General at San Salvador, states that American manufacturers and 
exporters who may desire to bring their goods to the.attention of the 
Government of Salvador should note that the Salvador Congress 
authorized, and the Ministry of Agriculture now maintains, an infor- 
mation bureau to report upon the orders which the various depart- 
ments of the Government may consider placing either abroad or in 
home markets. The law provides that Government orders shall be 
placed only after, and presumably upon the basis of, a report from 
this bureau of information. It is therefore to the advantage of 
American manufacturers and others desirmg to market goods in 
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which the Government might be interested to send their catalogues, 
price lists, and proposals to the bureau in question. The bureau 
desires to receive such catalogues and communications, which should 
be addressed to the ‘‘Oficina de Informacion, Ministerio de Agricultura, 
San Salvador.” 


DUTIES OF THE NEW DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The National Legislative Assembly of the Republic of Salvador 
has prescribed, by law, the duties and functions of the Department 
of Agriculture recently created by President Aravso, as follows: 
Supreme supervision and inspection of municipal and interdepart- 
mental roads; establishment of produce exchanges; taking of general 
agricultural census; collection of taxes on agricultural products; 
reculation of irrigation of lands; importation of new machinery for 
the cultivation and improvement of agricultural products; estab- 
lishment of fertilizer factories; analysis of lands; development of 
commerce in general; and establishment of an information bureau. 


CREATION OF NEW CONSULATES IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


For the purpose of promoting closer commercial relations with its 
sister Republics, the National Legislative Assembly of Salvador has 
created consulates general de carriere at Buenos Aires, for the Argen- 
tine Republic; at Rio Janeiro, for Brazil; and at Santiago, for Chile. 
Consulates de carriere are also established at Bogota, Lima, and 
Caracas. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN MEDICAL CONGRESS. 


President ARAUJO, of Salvador, in compliance with suggestions from 
eminent scientists of the country, has issued the call for a Central 
American Medical Congress, to be held in the city of San Salvador 
during the month of November, 1911, in commemoration of the 
hundredth anniversary of the declaration of independence. The 
Congress will hold two general sessions, the opening one November 
3 and the closing November 7. : 

All Central American Governments have been invited to partici- 
pate, and physicians, pharmacists, dentists, chemists, and naturalists 
residing in Central America will also be invited to attend. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


According to official data, the public debt of the Republic of Sal 
vador on December 31, 1910, was $10,666,584.35 gold and $6,207, 
059.80 silver. Reduced to the silver unit, the total debt amounted 
to $32,873,520.67 silver. 
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WIRELESS STATIONS. 


The Government of Salvador is at present erecting two wireless 
stations, one at Planes de Renderos, near San Salvador, and another 
at the port of La Libertad. With the completion of these stations 
wireless communication between the capital and all the ports of the 
Republic will have been established. 





MINE FIRES. 


The Pan-American Union is in receipt of an interesting paper 
entitled ‘‘Mine Fires,” issued by the Bureau of Mines, at Washing- 
ton, D. C. This is a reprint of a lecture delivered by Herpert M. 
Wizson, Chief Engineer of the Bureau of Mines, before the National 
Fire Protection Association at its annual meeting in New York, 
May 25. The subject is of interest at this time, as special investiga- 
tions are being conducted in an effort to learn the best possible means 
of preventing and combating this great menace to life and property. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The preliminary announcement and official program bulletin 
of the Forty-ninth Annual Convention of the National Education 
Association of the United States have been received by the Pan- 
American Union. The gathering will meet at San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, July 8-14, 1911. Leading educators of the country are 
scheduled to address the convention on various phases of school 
and academic life, and all indications point to a most important and 
interesting convention. 


Se ee QA SSE RFF 


URUGUAY 





CONSULAR BULLETINS TO BE ISSUED. 


From the United States Consul at Montevideo comes the informa- 
tion that the Minister of Foreign Affairs has favorably passed upon 
the plan to publish a “‘ Bulletin” in which will appear the reports of 
the diplomatic and consular officers of Uruguay abroad. This docu- 
ment will be distributed gratuitously in foreign countries, and will, 
in its scope, be similar to the United States “Consular and Trade 
Reports.” 
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PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS AT MONTEVIDEO. 


A bill has been introduced into Congress authorizing the President 
of Uruguay to expend $3,700,600 in public improvements at Monte- 
video. The principal items of construction are as follows: 


Buildinesioxgpoutiauthorities. 1.22. - gab aay aS oe oe $100, 000 
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Bids will be requested for the construction of a greater part of 
these works. The water service, supply of electric hght and power, 
railway lines, and the fire and sanitary installations may be con- 
tracted for direct. Payment will be made out of the Port Works 
funds and from the proceeds of a loan to be made with the Bank of 
the Republic. 

PROPOSED MUNICIPAL LOAN. 


The proposed municipal loan of the city of Montevideo authorizes 
the President of Uruguay to borrow $15,000,000 to be used for public 
improvements. The project requires the approval of the municipal 
board, the Government, and Congress. 


TO STUDY EDUCATIONAL METHODS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A report from the former United States minister to Uruguay states 
that Senor ALFREDO SAMONATI, inspector of schools in the Depart- 
ment of Rocha, sailed recently for the United States in order to in- 
vestigate manual and industrial education in the primary and sec- 
ondary schools of the United States and Canada. He will also 
inquire into the matter of school furniture and equipment. 


MONTEVIDEO WATERWORKS IN 1910. 


The gross receipts of the Montevideo waterworks in 1910 were 
£151,749, or an increase of £16,169 over the gross receipts of the 
previous year. The operating expenses for the same period were 
£45,448, which is £3,116 more than those of the previous year. The 
net receipts accordingly totaled £106,300, or an increase of £13,053 
over those of 1909. 

Two sand filters were inaugurated in 1910, and two more are to be 
added to the plant in 1911. The pumping plant will also be enlarged, 
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and a new engine, already ordered, will be in operation before the close 
of the present year. 

A proposition is to be considered for a £1,000,000 increase in the 
capital stock of the company. 


PLAN FOR CANALIZATION OF THE RIO NEGRO. 


The Government of Uruguay has resolved to obtain, through its 
legation at Washington, several expert hydrographic engineers to 
prepare competitive plans for the canalization of the Rio Negro and 
possibly of other Uruguayan rivers. 


PROVISIONING OF MERCHANT VESSELS AT MONTEVIDEO. 


The department of finance has issued regulations permitting mer- 
chant vessels to provision themselves at Montevideo with the following 
bonded merchandise, free of duties, when such vessels are destined to 
foreign ports or to ports of the rivers Plate and Parana, without touch- 
ing at Uruguayan ports: Provisions, drinks, naval stores, including 
canvas for sails and awnings, tarpaulins, paint, machin eoil, chains, 
anchors, and other merchandise of a similar nature and employment, 
and coal. This applies to vessels of 500 tons burthen and over. 

Vessels not making cargo operations are not obliged to open reg- 
ister or leave to load, if only taking in provisions. 

The director of customs shall prepare regulations governing the 
maximum quantity vessels may take as provisions, determined in 
accordance with the length of the voyage and the number of the pas- 
sengers and crew. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TWO IMPORTANT BRIDGES. 


According to Freperic W. Goprine, the United States consul at 
Montevideo, the Government of Uruguay contemplates building two 
large bridges, one at the Pantonoso, at the northern side of the bay of 
Montevideo, and the other over the Santa Lucia River. 


PASANDU TO RIVERA RAILWAY. 


Arrangements are being completed to enable the construction, at an 
early date, of a narrow-gauge railway from Pasandu to Rivera. 
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STEAMSHIP DEVELOPMENTS. 


The United States consul at La Guaira, Isaac A. MANNING, reports 
that the Royal Mail Steamship Co. has inaugurated an inter- 
colonial steamship service between Port of Spain, island of Trinidad, 
British West Indies, and Carupano, La Guaira, and Puerto Cabello, 
connecting with the Royal Mail direct line at Port of Spain. 
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He also advises that the Government of Venezuela has granted an 
extension of six months in which the steamship service between Cano 
Colorado and Cristobal Colon on the east coast of Venezuela must be 
completed by the contracting party. 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


In pursuance of the constitutional provision Gen. JUAN VICENTE 
Gomez, President of the United States of Venezuela, read his annual 
message before the Congress of the Republic on May 10, 1911. A 
detailed account of his executive acts during the first year of his 
administrative term, beginning June 3, 1910, is contained therein. 

Reviewing the work of the Department of the Interior, the message 
states that the navigation companies of Lake Maracaibo and of the 
~ Orinoco River and its affluents have merged into one corporation, to 
which consolidation is due the remarkable development in the maritime 
and river traffic of that region. Thanks to the active and efficient 
measures enforced by the Government, the spasmodic cases of bubonic 
plague in the capital did not attain the proportions of an epidemic. 
The Government has adopted the sanitary and quarantine regulations 
approved by the Convention of Governments of the British Colonies 
in the Caribbean; it has properly organized the sanitary service of the 
Federal District; is now engaged in establishing similar services in all 
ports of the Republic; and, in order to meet the expenditures of the 
health service, it has levied an additional tax on imports. The work 
on the physical and political map of Venezuela was carried on with 
ereat activity, and the printing thereof has already commenced. 


Reporting upon the work of the Department for Foreign Affairs, 
the President takes pleasure in announcing that the Republic con- 
tinues in perfect harmony with the nations of the world, and that if 
the relations with France and the Netherlands have not as yet been 
reestablished, this has not been due to Venezuela or its Government. 
When the new administration was inaugurated in the latter part 
of 1908, assurance was given to the German Minister at Caracas, who 
offered his friendly mediation between Venezuela and those countries, 
that the Venezuelan Government would attend justly and equitably 
to all pending questions in accordance with certain basis, to which 
President GomEz states Venezuela has strictly adhered, but when an 
adjustment was most anxiously expected the French and the Dutch 
Governments made new demands that were entirely unlooked for. 


Regarding the relations with Colombia, President GomEz reports 
that the plenipotentiaries of both countries have been actively 
engaged in negotiating the settlement of questions of more than 80 
years’ standing and connected with boundaries, commerce, and 
navigation. 
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The treaty of commerce with Cuba is still pending. The extra- 
dition treaty with that Republic was signed and has already been 
approved by the Cuban Senate. The President expresses the hope 
that it will meet with the approval of the Venezuelan Congress. 
The Republic of Ecuador has accredited Gen. JuLIO ANDRADE as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Caracas, 
and he was officially received in due time. The balance that Vene- 
zuela owes Spain for acts committed in the war of independence is 
still unsettled, although the Republic is regularly fulfilling its obli- 
gations with that nation. The President expects that the negotia- 
tions on the subject will soon be resumed and that Spain will accept 
Venezuela’s proposition in a spirit of justice. 

Dealing with the relations between the United States and Venezuela 
General GOMEZ says: 

In spite of the cordial and ever increasing relations with the United States of America 
it was impossible to accede to the insinuation of that Government concerning the 
establishment of an American consular agency at Guanoco, our laws not permitting 
consulates at ports that are not open to trade. This impediment was explained to 
the representative of that friendly nation, who unhesitatingly acknowledged, the 
justification of our action. 

If that prohibition had not existed it would have been most pleasant for me to 
comply with the request, because I entertain the highest esteem toward the great 
North American Nation. The United States, occupying the foremost position in the 
continent and exercising in it the commercial and political hegemony, has never been 
responsible for conflicts in Venezuela, nor has it ever boasted of its omnipotence to 
_ impose upon us arbitrariness or injustice. On the contrary, it has intervened where 
foreign powers were concerned insisting upon the recognition of our rights. We have 
received no offense from it, but proofs of sympathy. I realize that the great nation 
aims to enlarge the already vast field which its products occupy in our markets, and 
I think that such aspiration is natural; but my patriotism does not harbor the slightest 
fear of its strength, because I see that its actions are based upon the serenity of its 
principles, which render it the most complete and least imperfect democracy the 
world has ever produced. 


As a proof of this friendly feeling, President Gomez further states 
that when his administration was inaugurated he immediately under- 
took the settlement of the pending diplomatic questions. After 
long and elaborate conferences between his Foreign Office and the 
Special Representative of the United States an adjustment was 
reached satisfactory to both countries and in accordance with the law 
of nations. All claims were settled by compromise, except the case 
of the Orinoco Steamship Company, which was submitted to The 
Hague Tribunal. That court reversed the decision of Umpire 
Barces and ordered Venezuela to pay $46,867.42, which sum the 
Government has already paid, although it does not consider that the 
award was rendered in accordance with justice. 

The United States has accredited a new Minister in Venezuela, 
Hon. Joun W. Garrett, who has been officially received. 
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With respect to relations with the Government of His Britannic 
Majesty, they have been maintained in a similar spirit of harmony. 
The only question still pending is that concerning the abolition of the 
30-per-cent surtax which Venezuela imposes upon imports from the - 
British West Indies. The message expresses the earnest hope of the 
Venezuelans that an understanding be reached by which the interests 
of both countries may be harmonized. Mention is also made of the 
reception of the new British Minister at Caracas, Hon. FREDERICK 
D. Hartrorp. 

Reference is made to the suggestion of President ALFARO, of 
Ecuador, that the President of Venezuela invite the Republics that 
formerly constituted the Great Colombia to become parties to a con- 
federation, for which purpose representatives should meet at Caracas 
during the centennial celebration. The idea was enthusiastically 
received by President GomEz, who broadened the scope so as to 
include all the Republics liberated by Botivar. The invitation to 
the Bolivar Memorial Congress has been accepted with great enthu- 
siasm by the Republics which will participate in it, namely, Bolivia, 
Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru, besides Venezuela. 

Discussing the Department of Finance and Public Credit, the Chief 
Executive shows himself extremely gratified upon announcing that 
the situation of the national exchequer is highly satisfactory, in the 
accomplishment of which result a persevering policy of economy and 
severe management has been exclusively instrumental. 

During the fiscal year 1909-10 a total of 12,704,782.63 bolivars was paid for the 


service of the debts and other recognized claims. From June, 1910, to April 15 last 
the sum paid on the same account was 10,144,676.07 bolivars, distributed as follows: 


Bolivars. 

Diplomaticdebt ofsipericemtyassue otl905ee2 = ae eee ee 4, 106, 716. 65 
Debts under diplomatic agreements, of 3 per cent........-..-------- 570, 924. 21 
Consolidated internal national debt of 3 per cent......-........------ 1, 559, 943. 12 
Washington, protocolsar: t-2 aye 1a): Reese See =e eee 2, 981, 950. 99 
Crichifteld gelato et oe eee ee tees Dene cin ee 318, 034. 25. 
MeamoaClaamad (JEs22)5 £8: 254 SIRERA ELA. MEAS 5 NEN, tye Oe ee a 258, 930. 85 
Onne¢oySteamship Coyclaim = 92" eee eee eee ane 348, 176. 00 

TINO GEDINES 7 fc, CARNES OT Oe Sees NG eee i gE nae eee 10, 144, 676. 07 


On March 31, 1911, the total debt of the Republic amounted to 
187,761,285.86 bolivars, distributed as follows: 


Bolivars. 
Diplomatic debt of 3oper’cent;assue of 19052e.. ee ee ee 113, 307, 355. 00 
Debts under diplomatic agreements, with sinking fund............. 4,970,347. 43 
Debts under diplomatic agreement, without sinking fund....-.-.--- 5, 733, 490. 26 
3 per cent national consolidated debt... 3.425.025. eae eee 61, 565, 967. 09 
Internal consolidated debt, without interest.............---..----- 2, 184, 126. 08 


Total./ctikre Ok. 2. Sects De lc 187, 761, 285. 86 
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With reference to the Department of War and Marine, the message 
reports that the Military Academy was inaugurated on July 5, 1910; 
that the Nautical School created by law of June 20, 1910, is operating 
with flattering success; that the progress of Puerto Cabello is remark- 
able; that a steel dock is being constructed at that port, and that the 
usefulness of the navy yard, also in Puerto Cabello, has been shown 
by the construction of the revenue-cutter “29 De Enero.” 

Regarding agriculture, under the Department of Promotion, the 
President states that the Government has purchased the race track in 
Caracas belonging to the “Jockey Club Venezolano,”’ and the grounds 
will be arranged for holding periodical agricultural and pastoral fairs. 
A seed and plant station has been organized, and the Government has 
engaged the services of an agricultural engineer for the purpose of 
establishing at Caracas a model farm where Venezuelans may study 
scientific and modern farming. 

During the period under review the Department entered into 12 
contracts of public interest, issued 8 title deeds to mines, 14 patents 
of invention, 101 trade marks, and 15 trade names; that the mining 
taxes collected during the same lapse of time amounted to 11,799.28 
bolivars; and that the ‘“ Anuario Estadistico”’ (Statistical Year Book), 
for 1908 was published. 

As to the postal service, the message sets forth the following facts as 
a proof of its efficiency: There are in the Republic 280 post offices; 
the postal division of the country into circuits has given very good 
results; the international service is carried on with regularity; during 
the present year all accounts with other countries of the Universal 
Postal Union have been canceled; the Republic participated in the 
South American Postal Congress of Montevideo; the proposed parcel- 
post conventions with Great Britain and Panama are now under con- 
sideration; the centennial postage stamp was issued to the public on 
July 4, 1910, and another issue of the same stamp was ordered in 
November last. 

According to the message, the telegraph service of the Republic 
is excellent, having attained a high degree of development. The 
lines have been extended considerably; new material has been pur- 
chased in large quantities, and several private lines have been 
improved. 

Dealing with the Department of Public Works, the President 
remarks that the construction, improvement, and maintenance of 
roads is the most urgent of all public works. In view of this position, 
the decree of June 24,1910, was enacted, directing the department 
to consider a scientific ond sient plan with will afford the most 
advantageous results. Meanwhile work has been started on several 
roads. 
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During the year 1910 the following amounts have been spent in 
public works: 


Bolivars. 

Highwaysvand) roads. £0! 22). cee. Aes eee So ee eae es ee Rea 897, 806. 29 
Waal road gs sts Peete 208 ol fcr aN i Sl coh gt ek YOR Oe ee 9, 596. 00. 
Aue dmc tsvam ducama lat OMS Saye ese ete eee ae eee a ae 85, 099. 34 
WAIN is 2A Ele aA te ane Ses ore PL eto age Art ee ee 40, 000. 00 
Construction of uald neste mee oe te oa a eT eens te meee 691, 450. 00 
Repair of buildings Wie. 345 ety, MESA enn SCR eee See epee 267, 184. 62 
Repair ot barracks and siortsec2 3 seen eee tee se ee ee 73, 558. 21 
AGVICTUULCS ew SERCO LS Sl AZAS volar Se Heep ae no eee eee ee 1, 205, 309. 60 
GaN iG] ay ss) aReemawne apesiNiee plus gin ec unemNMRanr or LN" Snag amare UA Se J 77, 642. 32 
Monuments andstatuess n.- 96s. 5 acc ee mee Neateae Cel A a 76, 948. 25 
dB s |X ci Pace a ae Snail DNs de hes Baie Nn eae Mae Sieh Laan Mc 38, 240. 80 
Permanenivap propria tous \aeee eae separ en ata eae ee ee re 246, 525. 21 
Miscellaneous): cdc ok tees Ss ee ST, A epee 170, 469. 62 

Mortal ote St i Dee aS ee ee ee ete ne ee 3, 879, 830. 26 


The message also announces that during the coming celebration 
of the centenary of independence several important public works, 
buildings, monuments, etc., will be inaugurated. 

It further states that the Second Congress of Students of Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, and Ecuador will meet at Caracas in July, 1911, 
the first congress having been held at Bogota in 1910; and that the 
First Venezuelan Congress of Medicine will also be inaugurated at 
Caracas during the same month. 

Concluding with the Department of Public Instruction, the presi- 
dent reports that on September 30, 1910, the Republic was divided 
into two educational districts, each in charge of an inspector general 
of public instruction. Several changes have been introduced at 
the Central University of Caracas, in its curriculum as well as in its 
building. The departments of physics, chemistry, natural history, 
and bacteriology will each have their own laboratories. The depart- 
ment of anatomy will have its own building, which will be inaugurated 
on June 25, 1911, under the name of Anatomical Institute, in com- 
memoration of the date on which the Liberator founded the Faculty 
of Medical Sciences in 1827. 
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